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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

In  a  reyiew  of  the  state  of  England,  written  in  the 
jear  1586,  Lord  Burghley  describes  the  Queen  as  ^'  for 
her  own  person  inwardly  loved  by  all  that  loved  God 
and  professed  true  religion ; "  and  the  reahn  ^'  in  out- 
ward shew  by  order  of  Justice,  obedient,  and  disposed 
to  peace/*  The  people,  he  said,  "were  generally  rich, 
and  able  to  endure  all  reasonable  charges  for  the  na- 
tional defence ; "  and  a  "  great  multitude,  gentlemen^ 
merchants,  and  vulgar  people,  especially  in  good  towns 
where  they  were  taught  by  discreet  preachers,  were 
very  zealous  towards  God,  and  earnestly  bent  to  all 
service  for  her  Majesty's  safety,"  ^ 

Protestantism  on  the  Continent  had  brought  with 
it  war  and  misery.  In  England,  the  affinity  between 
the  more  g^enuine  creed  and  material  prosperity  had 
opportunity  to  show  itself.  The  manufacture™  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  leaving  the  grass  to  grow  in  the 
streets  of  their  own  splendid  cities,  had  transferred 
their  capital  and  their  arts  to  London  and  to  Bristol. 
For  every  languid  English  gentleman  who  had  fled  to 
France  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion, a  hundred  flemish  artisans  sought  the  Island 
where  they  could  toil  in  safety  with  their  families,  wor- 
ship after  their  own  fashion,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.     The  thousand  ships,  which  in  the  old  times 

1  Memorial  of  the  State  of  the  Bealm,  in  Lord  Bnigfaley  *a  hand,  Nor.  98 
V6S61  M8S.  Domeitie. 
VOL.  zn.  S 
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had  sought  annually  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt,  now 
discharged  their  cargoes  on  the  wharves  between  Lon- 
don and  Blackwall ;  and  the  great  English  commercial 
companies  were  absorbing  the  trade  of  the  world,  while 
the  Castiles  were  drained  of  their  manhood  to  feed  the 
Flanders  armies  or  defend  the  Empfare  of  the  two  Indies. 
Gallicia,  Portugal,  and  Andalusia  were  saved  from  peri- 
odic famines  by  English  corn.  The  Inquisition  itself 
had  at  length  bowed  before  the  mystery  of  Providence 
which  had  given  plenty  to  heretics,  and  need  and  hun- 
ger  to  true  bfelievers  ;  and  Philip,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  Ghiise  or  Parma  should  have  conquered  their 
wealth  for  the  servants  of  the  Church,  was  compelled, 
meanwhile,  to  invite  to  his  harbours,  by  special  privileges 
and  favours,  the  insolent  Islanders^  who  brought  food  to 
his  perishing  subjects.  New  markets  were  opened  daily 
for  the  fast  increasing  manufactures,  and  difficulties  only 
served  to  call  out  fresh  ifesources.  A  trade  had  sprung 
up  with  the  East.  Cargoes  of  woollen  and  hardware 
had  been  shipped  by  the  Russian  company  to  the  Neva, 
carried  thence  by  caravans  to  Astracan,  and  thence 
by  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  The  Court  of  Denmark, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity,  had  raised  the  Sound  dues. 
The  company  replied  by  sending  their  ships  to  Arch-' 
angel,  establishing  factories  on  the  Dwina  and  the 
Volga,  and  taking  possession,  by  permission  of  the  Czar, 
of  those  two  great  arteries  of  the  Russian  Empire.^ 

i.The  perfonnaQces  of  the  Rosaian  companies  form  the  sabject  of  an 
elaborate  and  admiring  despatch  of  Mendbza.  "  Los  Ingleses,**  he  writes, 
**  para  libertarse  de  no  dar  los  derechos  a!  Rey  de  Dinamarca  que  le  paga- 
ban  de  las  mercaderias  que  trayan  y  Uevaban  a  Moscovia,  intent&ron 
navegar  la  vuelta  del  Oriente  por  el  mar  glacial  a  Sant  Nicolas,  saliendo 
con  la  dicha  navegacion  en  el  aiio  1550,  la  cnal  han  continuado  llevando 
desde  ally  sus  mercaderias  por  el  Rio  Duyna  4  Conlobrod,  de  donde  los 
ancaminan  por  el  Rio  Vstning,  y  de  alii  embarcandolas  por  el  de  Snctra- 
nam,  saltn  con  ellas  al  Rio  de  Volga  en  seis  diaa  de  iomada,  distancia  qua 
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The  Holy  See  had  forbidden  the  faithful  to  hold 
dealings  with  the  Infidels.  The  trade  with  Turkey 
and  Morocco  had  plissed,  in  consequence,  from  the 
Genoese  and  the  Yenetians  to  Protestant  England. 
An  English  house  was  established  at  Constantinople. 
The  cannon  with  which  Sultan  Amurath  was  threaten- 
&ig  the  Shah,  were  cast  of  tin  and  copper  which  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Turkey,  it  was 
feared,  would  stretch  her  frontier  eastward  with  Eng- 
lish help,  control  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  endanger  the  Spanish  Settlements  in  the  eastern 
seas.^ 

The  prosperity  of  England,  however,  was  the  cirea- 
tion  of  the  people.  The  action  of  the  Government  was 
only  sound  when  it  was  passive,  and  in  its  active  aspects 
presented  the  same  features  which  characterised  its  di- 
plomacy. The  public  policy  of  the  country  was  directed, 
so  far  as  Elizabeth  would  permit,  by  Burghley  and  Wal- 
singhia,m,  who,  with  Sadler,  Mildmay,  Knollys,  Bedford, 
and  Bromley,  Were  the  healthy  elements  of  the  Coun- 
cil. But  by  the  side  of  these  were  the  circle  of  fevour- 
ites,  hateftil  as  the  minions  of  Henry  of  France,  who, 

U  hace  en  dos  gente  de  &  cabaUo,  en  los  cuales  llevan  las  mercaderiaa  j  j 
puestas  en  el  de  Volga,  navegan  por  el  dicho  Rio  al  mar  Caspio  6  Trcanico. 
Para  poder  hacer  esta  navegacion  con  mas  comodidad  7  entretenir  el 
comercio,  ban  edificado  cnatro  aduanas  y  casas  en  las  cnatro  partes  arriba 
dicbas  para  poner  las  mercaderias  y  poderlas  encaminar  en  el  tiempo  mas 
oonyeniente.  Assimismo  por  ser  Sefiores  de  la  dicba  navegacion  ban  tra- 
tado  en  edificar  una  casa  &  una  Isia  que  se  llama  Cola,"  &c.  —  Mendoza 
k  Bn  Magd,  15  de  Mayo,  1582:  MS 8.  Simahcds. 

^  *'  Assimismo  por  haber  empezado  de  dos  anos  &  esta  parte  la  navegacion 
qne  continuan  en  Levante,  y  serlos  de  mucbo  fracto  &  causa  de  la  cantidid 
de  estaiSo  y  plomo  qne  llevan,  mercaderias  que  pagan  los  Turcos  casi  & 
peso  de  oro  por  ser  el  estano  for^oso  para  la  fundicion  de  la  artilleria,  y  el 
plomo  necessarissimo  para  la  guerra,  y  tanta  importancia  cuanto  se  dexa 
ver,  por  la  excoramunion  y  ipso  facto  que  tiene  puesta  la  Sede  Apostolica  A 
cualquiera  que  administre  6  vende  &  infieles  semejantes  cosas,"  &c.  -^ 
Ibid.    Compare  Mendoza  to  Pbilip,  Jan.  6, 1583:  MSB.  Sitnancat. 
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not  contented  with  monopolies,  the  farming  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  more  common  forms  of  corruption,  pol- 
luted even  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  and  took 
bribes  to  save  felons  from  execution,^ 

The  Channel  pirates,  who  had  been  first  patronised 
into  distinction  by  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  had  grown 
so  bold  by  secret  favour  that  they  occupied  the  Solent 
in  force,  levied  black  mail  upon  the  coasters,  from  St. 
Helen's  Roads  to  Poole,  and  carried  on  their  trade  in 
open  day,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Queen's  ships  at; 
Portsmouth.  M.  de  S^gur,  Henry  of  Navarre's  Am- 
bassador, had  to  wait,  on  his  return,  at  Southampton, 
till  an  armed  escort  could  be  provided  for  him.  Even 
vessels  lying  at  the  pier  there  were  not  safe  from 
plunder.^ 

The  especial  nursery  of  dishonesty  remained,  as  be- 
fore, Elizabeth's  peculiar  province,  the  Church.  So 
long  as  a  single  turn  of  the  wheel,  a  violent  revolution, 
or  the  Queen's  death,  might  place  a  Catholic  on  the 
throne,  the  Established  Church  held  a  merely  condi- 
tional existence.    It  had  no  root  in  the  nation^  for  every 

1  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder  of  London,  writing  to  Burghlej,  saja: 
^  My  Lord,  there  is  a  saying,  when  the  Court  is  farthest  from  London, 
then  there  is  the  best  justice  done  in  England.  I  once  heard  a  great  per- 
sonage in  office,  yet  living,  say  the  same  words.  It  is  grown  for  a  trade 
now  in  the  Court  to  make  means  for  reprieves.  Twenty  pounds  for  a  re- 
prieve is  nothing,  though  it  be  but  for  ten  days."  —  Fleetwood  to  Burghley 
July  7, 1585:  Wright,  Vol.  IL 

^  "  Je  V0U8  diray  aussy  que  Tembouchnre  de  cette  havre  est  si  bien  gard^ 
par  les  pirates,  que  hier  un  passagier  de  Jersey,  se  vpulant  mettre  en  mer, 
fut  attaqu^  et  contreint  de  rentrer  dans  ceste  rividre.  Je  ne  pouvois  prendre 
ung  plus  mauvais  lieu  pour  m^embarquer  que  cestuicy,  car  la  plus  part  des 
pirates  de  ce  pays  sont  entre  I'lsle  de  Wick  et  la  Poole,  oil  il  fault  neces- 
sairement  que  je  passe;  et  quelques  navires  de  la  Royne  estants  k  Ports- 
mouth deliveroyent  tout«  cette  c^ste  de  ces  brigans,  qui  ne  se  contentent 
de  voler  ceulx  qui  sont  en  mer,  mais  d*avantage  viennent  dans  les  havref 
piller  les  marchands  et  mesmes  jusques  devant  ceste  ville  qui  est  dix  oil 
donze  milles  dans  terre."  — M.  de  S^gor  to  Walsingham,  Dec.  15,  IBM^ 
M88.  France,  Both  Eotue. 
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earnest  man  who  was  not  a  Puritan  was  a  Catholic ; 
and  its  officers,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  their  ten* 
nres  as  an  opportunity  for  enriching  themselves  which 
would  probably  be  short,  and  should  m  prudence  be 
made  use  of  while  it  remained.  The  worst  abuses  of 
the  unrefbrmed  system  were  revived  or  continued. 
Benefices  were  i/propriated  to  laymen,  sold,  or  accu- 
mukted  upon  favourites.  Churches  in  many  places 
were  left  unserved,  and  coblers  and  tailors  were  voted 
by  the  congregations  into  the  pulpits.^ 

"  The  Bishopisr/'  said  Cecil,  "  had  no  credit  either 
for  learning,  good  living,  or  hospitality.  The  Bishops, 
who  by  their  teaching  and  devotion,  and  relieving  of 
the  poor,  ought  to  have  won  credit  among  the  people, 
were  generally  covetous,  and  were  rather  despised  than 
reverenced  or  beloved.**  ^  The  Archbishop  of  York  had 
scandalised  his  province,  by  being  found  in  bed  with  thfi 
wife  of  an  innkeeper,  at  Doncaster.^    Other  prelates . 

^  ^'  In  many  places  the  people  have  no  services  at  all,  but  are  driven  ti 
retort  to  other  churches;  or  else  th^ choose  some  one  that  can  read  meanly 
and  that  office  fighteth  n))on  base  conditioned'  men  of  occupation,  as  r 
tpalor,  a  shoemakor,  a  smith  or  such  like."  —  Memorial  of  the  State  of  tht 
Beahn.  In  Bm^hley's  hand,  Nov.  28, 1585:  M88^  Domuiic,  . 
.    ajJ^rSIMd. 

.  *  The  ArJDhbishop  waa  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money.  Tht 
wife  went  into  his  room  with  her  .hnsband^s  consent.  The  husband,  with 
Sir  Bobbrt  SfapUt6n;  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  North,  waited  a  quartei 
of  an  honz  at  tbe.door,  and  then  entered  and  foimd  herwitfa  the  Archbishof 
in  bed.  The  Archbishop  protested  that  she  wIm  not  there  with  his  consent^ 
but  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  give  the  husband  j£§00  to  hold  his  tongue. 
This  wa^  not  enough,  howeveri  The  man*8  repeated  demands  became  too 
heavy4o>be  borne*  The  Archbisbop  reftised  to  yidd  to  them.  The  story 
Clone  out,  and  commissioners  were  sent  down  from  London  to  examine  into 
^e  case.  Hough  they  did  not  condemn  the  Archbishop,  they  were  at  first 
less  faVonmble  to  him  thin  he  had  hoped.  The  Queen,  however,  stood  Ills 
ftjend*  TJltiniatply  the  wife:  declared  that  she  had  been  set  on  by  her  hus- 
band, and  the  iimkeeper  and  Stapleton  were  both  punished.  A  letter  firom 
Walsingham  to  the  Archbishop,  with  which  the  records  of  enquirv  dose,  is 
lot  exactly  what  would  have  been  written  to  a  wholly  innocent  man.  But 
the  Archbishop  was  old,  and  had  probably  been  only  foolish. — DomufH 
ysa.^  1582-3.    Compare  Stiype,  Anndb,  Vol.  HI. 
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for  reasons  known  to  themselves,  had  bestowed  ordina* 
tion  "  on  men  of  lewd  life  and  corrupt  behaviour."  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  had  made  seventy  '^  lewd  and  un- 
learned  ministers,  for  money,"  in  one  day.^  The  entire 
Bench  was  "  noted  "  as  avaricious.  They  had  com- 
menced business,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  ''  with 
alienating  their  livelihoods  for  the  use  of  their  chil- 
dren," giving  their  families  the  lands  of  the  sees  on 
leases  renewable  forever.  Parliament  having  inter- 
fered, "  they  gathered  wealth  by  sparing,"  or  made 
their  fortunes,  with  the  help  of  the  courtiers,  •*  by  yield- 
ing to  make  grants  of  their  lands  to  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
not  for  her  profit,  but  to  be  granted  by  her  Majesty  to 
the  Bishops'  friends,  so  as  they  would  part  stakes  with 
such  as  could  obtain  such  suits  of  her  Majesty.^ 

To  the  Queen  these  performances  were  not  of  vital 
moment.  She  required  quaUties  in  her  Bishops  which 
were  not  compatible  with  elevation  of  character.  The 
Protestants  believed  in  God,  and  in  duties  which  no 
earthly  authority  could  supersede.  The  Catholics  be- 
lieved in  the  Church,  —  in  the  Church  as  superior  to 
kings.  Elizabeth  preferred  persons  whipim  s-he  could 
"  sound  from  their  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  their  com- 
pass," and  she  accepted  moral  defects  in  consideration 
of  spiritual  complacency.  Had  they  Remained  like  the 
Scotch  tulchans,  they  might  have  been  borne  with ;  but 
in  her  hatred  of  the  Puritans  she  allowed  them  to  in- 
dulge in  persecution,  and  to  mimic  over  again  in  thdr 
courts  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  old  prelates ;  they 
were  encouraged  to  revive  the  proceedhigs  which  had 
'brmed  the  subject  of  the  first  grand  complaint  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ^^  by  practices  savouring  rather 

1  Domettic  M8S,,  Febrnaiy  27, 1585. 

t  Memorial  by  Lord  Bnighley,  November  28, 1685:  Jli88.  DamuUa 
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of  the  Romish  Inquisition,"  by  "devices  rather  to 
seek  for  offenders  than  reform  them,**^  they  sowed 
the  wind  which  was  reaped  afterwards  in  the  whirl- 
wind by  Charles  I.  and  Land. 

Whitgift  and  his  companions,  however,  were  not 
trusted,  as  yet,  with  very  large  authority.  The  con- 
tumely with  which  Elizabeth  treated  them  in  public 
relieved  the  apprehensions  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  entertained  of  her  purposes;  and  in  other  re- 
spects her  Government  was  popular  —  popular  even 
for  its  faults.  The  Queen,  fond  as  she  was  of  money, 
abstained  from  direct  demands  upon  her  subjects' 
purses.  A  sovereign  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
threatened  with  invasion  and  insurrection,  might  havje 
reasonably  demanded  funds  of  Parliament  to  maintain 
a  standing  army.  Elizabeth  preferred  to  depend  on 
the  spontaneous  loyally  of  the  people,  to  keep  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  arm's  length  by  diplomacy,  and 
trust  to  Providence  or  time.  She  was  "  tempting 
God,"  in  Burghley's  opinion,  "by  hoping  upon  His 
goodness  by  way  of  miracle ; "  but  nothing  which  she 
could  have  done  would  have  as  effectually  conciliated 
disaffection.  The  ugly  visage  of  the  tax.  gatherer  was 
rarely  seen  in  an  English  household.  The  revenues 
came  chiefly  from  the  Crown  estates  ai^d  the  customs ; 
atid  more  than  one  English  nobleman  now  receives  and 
spends; a  larger  income  than  in  the  thrifty  hands  of 
Elissabetli  sufficed  for  the  demands  of  the  empre.  Peace 
and  prosperity  made  more  converts  to  Protestantism 
than  the  preachers.  Increasing  wealth  produced  a 
value  for  security,  and  ardent  Catholic  squires,  when 
they  found  their  rents  trebled,  their  marshes  drained^ 
%nd  their  forests  turned  to  corn-land,  became  less  eagef 

I  ,^^ejr  to  Wldt&ft,  May.  158^:  M^8.  DomMHo. 
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jTor  the  presence  of  invading  armies  of  Spaniards.  The 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  came  to  be  regairded  first  with 
impatience  and  then  with  hatred,  even  by  men  who 
imagined  that  they  retained  the  faith  of  their  &thers. 
The  Queen  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  her  father's 
will,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  consent  of 
Philip  himself.  Her  natural  successor  was  a  Catholic, 
whose  claims  had  been  scrupulously  respected.  Who 
of'  what  was  the  Pope,  that  he  should  pretend  to  dis- 
iiose  of  kingdoms,  and  send  fire  aud  sword  among  their 
homesteads  ?  Thus  titn^,  in  which  Elizabeth  trusted, 
was  siil-ely  working  for  her.  War  with  Spain  might 
m  ultimately  inevitable ;  but  the  longer  it  was  post- 
poned the  smallei:  the  party  that  Philip  would  find 
aimong  her  subjects.  Had  she  cared  deeply  for  the 
cause  of  the  Rejforination,  her  policy  would  have  been 
as  shortsighted  as  Walsingham  believed  it  to  be ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  preferring  justification  by  faith  to  justi- 
fication by  the  Sacraments,  Elizabeth  did  hot  care  for 
it  at  all.  Mass  or  meeting  were  indifierent  to  her, 
provided  people  1«rould  respect  the  laws  and  tolerate 
each  other's  follies.  She  coveted  no  other  prince's 
territories,  and  desired  only  to  be  left  in  peace  to  enjoy 
her  own.  She  regarded  the  Protestants  in  France, 
and  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  only  as  instruments 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  use  when  their  sovereigns 
threatened  her.  At  any  and  all  tinges  she  would  have 
preferred  to  see  them  subside  peaceably  under  their 
iiatural  rtders,  with  a  guarantee  against  vindictive  per- 
secution. Could  she  purchase  safety  at  home,  and  im- 
munity from  attacks  from  abroad,  she  considered  her 
first  duties  to  be  to  her  own  people ;  and  she  would 
have  endured*;  'with  regret,  perhaps,  biit  with  no  incli- 
nation to  inter^re,  to  see  every  Cialvinist  in  Europe 
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bbutid  in  the  tightest  fetters  which  the  skill  of  the  In- 
quisition could  forge. 

Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  complete 
isolation  of  England  was  not  possible.  English  Protest- 
ants could  not  be  prevented  from  making  the  cause  of 
*'  the  religion  "  their  own  ;  the  Pope  refiised  to  abandon 
his  children  who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the 
English  Jezebel ;  ahd  Elizabeth  was  swept,  in  spite  of 
herself,  into  the  side  eddies  of  the  European  whirl- 
pool. She  kept  clear  of  the  main  current.  She 
refused  the  place  which  belonged  to  her  at  the  head  of 
a  Protestant  confederation  ;  but  she  bent  her  genius  to 
heutralise  with  intrigue  the  coalitions  which,  in  threat- 
ening Protestantism,  threatened  herself  also.  If  she 
was  often  insincere,  often  dishonest,  often  mean,  her 
object  was  at  worst  moderately  good,  and  frequently 
supremely  wise  ;  and  the  details  of  her  manoeuvres 
may  be  half  pardoned  for  the  general  rectitude  of  her 
purpose.  She  acted  as  a  woman.  She  broke  her  faith 
as  man  could  never  have  done  without  compromising 
for  ever,  and  irredeemably,  his  character  for  honour  and 
truth.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  equal  resentment  at  the 
worst  actions  of  Elizabeth.  The  circumstances  of  her 
i^ituation,  her  sex,  and  the  temper  that  was  bom  with 
her,  bespeak  forbearance,  which  it  is  just,  if  it  be  dif- 
ficult, to  extend  towards  her.  To  keep  Prance  divided 
from  Spain,  and  if  possible  entangle  them  in  war 
again ;  to  encourage  the  Huguenots,  when  the  French 
Crown  inclined  towards  Popery ;  to  protract  the  strug' 
gle  in  the  Netherlands ;  to  sow  division  between  Mary 
Stuart  and  James,  and  to  array  the  Scotch  Commons 
against  them  both ;  to  hold  the  English  succession  un- 
determined, that  all  parties  and  all  competitors  might 
be  dependent  on  her  pleasure,  and  therefore  remain  on 
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their  good  behaviour  —  these  were  the  aims  of  her 
diplomacy;  and  she  pursued  them'  through  promises 
as  loosely  broken  as  they  were  heedlessly  made,  and 
through  a  consistent  series  of  deceptions,  which,  if 
pursued  for  a  personal  object,  would  have  been  called 
detestable  treachery. 

Many  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  game  was  played 
out,  as  if  France  was  weary  of  being  trifled  with,  and 
the  Scotch  Protestants  of  being  made  use  of  and  sac- 
rificed. Rather,  perhaps,  her  statecraft  was  of  little 
service  to  her  at  all.  Her  two  main  external  supports 
were  the  long-inherited  jealousy  between  the  leading 
Catholic  Powers,  and  the  spirit  which  had  been  kindled 
in  the  Scots  and  the  Netherlanders.  She  owed  her 
safety  to  causes  which  existed  independently  of  herself 
and  her  politics,  and  her  artifices  rather  impaired  than 
strengthened  them. 

Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries  were  England's 
vulnerable  points.  If  Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics,  it  would  be  then  a  landing-place  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  If  the  Netherlands  were  conquered 
by  Spain,  fleets  and  armies  could  be  organized  at 
leisure  in  the  Scheldt,  which  a  few  hours  might  trans- 
port to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Both  these  dangers  would 
have  been  obviated  by  a  cordial  action  with  France. 
From  the  first  hour  of  the  revolt  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  House  of  Valois  would  have  espoused  their 
cause  if  Elizabeth  would  have  done  the  same,  and 
would  have  been  content  to  share  the  spoils  with  her, 
or  make  any  arrangement  which  she  had  pleased  to 
dictate.  They  would  have  gone  to  war  alone  would 
she  have  allowed  events  to  take  their  course,  and  the 
French  frontier  to  be  extended  to  the  Rhine.  But 
her  object  was  to  entangle  them  in  the  i^ar,  and  yet 
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rob  them  of  the  fipuits  of  it.  English  interests  for- 
bade the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with  France,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  the  first  blow  was  struck  she  intended 
to  make  her  peace  with  Philip  on  her  own  terms. 
Her  diplomatic  promises,  her  treaties,  her  matrimonial 
interludes,  meant  this  and  only  this. 

The  eagerness  of  the  French  Court  survived  Alen- 
9on's  ill-treatment.  Advances  were  again  made  to 
the  English  Ambassador  "after  the  misfortune  at 
Antwerp,"  for  "  a  union  against  the  Spaniards,**  ^  a 
union  which  Catherine  de  Medici  represented  "  as  the 
Bovereignest  thing  that  could  be  for  all  Christendom." 
It  had  been  prevented  hitherto,  as  Walsingham  admit- 
ted, by  the  fear  that  when  the  war  had  begun  "  her 
Majesty  would  make  her  peace  to  the  ruin  and  over-. 
throw  of  the  French  King;"  and  Walsingham,  who 
agreed  with  Catherine,  advised  his  mistress  to  disarm 
suspicion  by  a  frank  and  cordial  reply.  Elizabeth,  too 
clever  to  be  simple  and  straightforward,  directed  Sir 
Edward  Stafford  to  entertain  the  French  advances 
with  encouraging  speeches,  and  "  to  stir  up  the  French 
King "  to  save  the  Low  Countries.  But  she  did  not 
mean  "  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  war."  "  She 
would  wade  no  further  into  the  action  "  than  might  be 
necessary  for  the  temptation  of  her  good  brother  to 
plunge  into  it,  and  she  rather  took  credit  to  herself  for 
magnanimity,  that  she  did  not  intend  for  the  moment 
"  to  take  advantage  of  the  going  together  by  the  ears 
of  the  two  moriarchs."  2 

Thus    the   negotiation   dragged    along,    barren    of 
results,  while  Parma,  by  intrigue  and  force,  narrowed 

^  Stafford  to  Walsingbam,  Febraaiy  23-MaTch  5, 1584:  M88,  France. 
s  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  March  9->19,  and  March  27-April  6:  MS, 
[hid.    Walsingham  to  Davison,  June  a-13, 1584:  M88,  ScoUantL 
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inonth  by  month  the  cu-cle  of  independence,  and  en- 
closed the  Prince  of  Orange  within  the  ring  of  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  England  was. only  saved  fronr 
ijivasion  because  Spain  and  France  could  not  coalesce, 
und  neitlier  power  would  suffer  the  other  to  act  alone 
Spain  similarly  was  left  to  work  its  will  upon  the  Neth- 
erlands, because  Elizabeth  would  not  let  France  move 
alone,  and  would  not  act  without  France  or  along 
with  it. 

At  this  moment  a  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the 
death  of  two  jpersons,  one  of  whom,  by  his  birth,  the 
other  by  the  greatness  of  his  character,  formed  the 
hiages  of  the  fortunes  of  Europe.  Elizabeth's  lover 
was  the  first  to  go. 

Mortification,  and  perhaps  debauchery,  working  on 
a  feeble  constitution,  threw  Alen^on  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  4ied  at  Ch&teau  Thiery  on  the  Slst  of 
May.^  The  King  of  Navarre  was  now  actually  heir 
presumptive  —  a  Huguenot  heir  presumptive  in  France, 
as  the  Catholic  Mary  Stuart  was  heir  presumptive  in 
England.  The  Guises,  the  Jesuits,  the  great  section 
of  the  French  nation  which  had  executed  and  approved 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  known  to 
have  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the  accession  of  a 
Protestant,  and  a  protracted  civil  war  had  therefore 
become  a  certainty.  The  French  King  atid  his  mother 
proclaimed  openily  their  intention  of  rec(^izing  the 
King  of  Navarre's  rights.  Walsinghara  advised  his 
mistress  to  take  the  same  line,  and  at  once  to  send  some 
one  to  him  with  congratulations,  iand  with  offers,  if  it 
was  needed,  of  supp<Hi;. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  yet  to  give  the  last  touch 
to  her  relations  with  the  lost  Alen9on.     She  put  the 

1  Jimea 
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Octni*!  in  mourning,  sbe  shut  herself  np  in  tlte  pal- 
ace, affecting  to  be  OTerwhelmed  with  sorrow.  She 
**  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  yield "  to  Wal- 
singham's  suggestion.  **She  did  allege  she  could 
not  love  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  to  succeed 
one  wbooa  she  loved  so  entirety.'^*  She  described 
herself  to  Mauvissi^e  a»  a  fbrlom  widow  who  was 
robbed  rf  her  dearest  treasure.  '*  She  h  a  Prmces*,'* 
the  Ambassador  eynically  remarked,^  whe  ean  act  any 
part  she  pfeaseei.'**  •*  Mo«»^ur  is  dead,'*  wrote  WaJ- 
singham.  ^  Melancholy  doth  so  possess  us  as  both 
pmUic  and  private  causes  are  at  a  stay  for  a  season.'^' 

The.  a^cted  sorrow  wae  rudely  interrupted.  Francis. 
TkrogmortoR,  after  first  eonfessing  the  conspiracy,  then 
drying  it,  then  aoknowle^ging  it  again,  and  throwing- 
himseif  en  Elioabeth's  mercy,  had  been  tried  and  eze- 
coted.  On  tbei  back  of  bi»  puniehment  a  book  had  ap- 
peered  in  London,  wrilteii  by  one  of  the  seminary 
priestsi,  comparing  the  Qfiieen  ixy  Holofemes,  and  exy 
horting  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  fiirnish  a  Judith 
among  them ;  and  white*  seai?ch  wa&  being  mfade  for  the 
author  and-  puUisherv  the  teaching  received  a  practicat 
c&ramenta>ry  in  the  assassiiiation,  completed  at  Ikst,  of 
the  ErHttce  of  Orange. 

Thj»e  attempts  had  been  made  since  the  failure  off 
Jauregay,  s^aih  instigated  by  Philip,  or  Philip^s  emis- 
saries. An  Iftaliani,  Pietro  Dordogrio,  tried  it  in  the 
}Hrecedmg  March ;  a  Flushing  merchant  repeated  the 
experiment  in  April,  but  with  ill-success ;  a  French 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  July  2-12:  MS8,  France. 
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obtained  his  liberty  by  promising  to  do  it,  and  himself 
sent  word  to  the  Prince  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  theory 
of  the  Catholics  was  that  Orange  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  faith,  and  that  to  take  him 
away  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  mankind.  He  was 
outlawed  —  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  every 
insane  fanatic,  and  every  broken  scoundrel  in  Europe, 
was  looking  wistfully  at  the  short  road  which  was  open 
to  him  to  honour  and  glory  and  wealth.  One  after 
another  they  came  to  Parma  with  proposals  to  under- 
take the  adventure  —  one  after  another  they  had  been 
rejected  as  incapable,  or  had  run  their  fortune  and 
perished.  At  length,  in  the  same  spring  of  1584,  there 
came  a  mean,  shabby-looking  lad  named  Balthazar  Ge- 
rard, from  Villefans,  in  Burgundy,  who,  after  dwelling 
for  years  upon  the  idea,  till  it  had  become  a  destiny  to 
him,  had  collected  \\h  nerves  for  the  venture.  Parma 
expected  little  &om  his  appearance.  He  told  him 
merely  that  if  he  succeeded  he  might  count  on  his  re- 
ward, and  let  him  go. 

Balthazar,  meaning  if  possible  to  live  to  enjoy  his 
promised  wealth  and  dQgnity,  presented  himself  at  Delft;, 
where  the  Prince  was  residing,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
Galvinist  whose  father  had  been  executed  for  religion, 
applied  for  employment.  The  Prince  took  him  into  his 
household,  and  he  remained  watching  for  a  chance  of 
striking  when  he  could  hope  to  escape.  It  was  slow  in 
coming,  for  the  Prince  had  grown  careftil,  and  his 
fiiends  were  careftil  for  him.  Balthazar,  however, 
grew  in  favor.  When  the  Duke  of  Alengon  died,  he 
was  in  France,  in  the  suite  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Court,  and  he  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  news  to  Delft.  Orange,  eager  to  hear 
particulars,  sent  for  him  to  his  bedroom.      He  told  his 
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story.  Being  unarmed  he  could  then  do  nothing,  but 
he  had  gained  a  more  confidential  footing.  Not  to  be 
unprovided  a  second  time,  he  bought  a  pair  of  pistols, 
which  he  carried  always  concealed  about  him ;  and  a 
few  days  after,^  as  the  Prince  was  passing  from  his 
dining-room,  he  stepped  from  behind  a  pillar  on  the 
staircase,  and  fired  three  poisoned  balls  into  his  body. 
The  aim  was  sure,  and  the  poison  was  unneeded.  The 
Prince  fell,  was  lifted  back  into  the  room  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Balthazar  bounded 
out  of  the  house,  and  had  reached  the  town  wall.  His 
Spanish  countship,  broad  lands,  and  the  order  of  St. 
Jago  were  almost  within  reach ;  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  He  was  caught  and  dragged  to  the  prison. 
The  people  expended  their  despair  upon  his  miserable 
tarcase.  They  flogged  him  with  knotted  cords.  They 
ut  his  flesh  with  split  quills.  They  dipped  him  in  salt 
xvater,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  shirt  soaked  with  vinegar 
and  brandy.  He  defied  their  ingenuity.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  killed  a  villain  who  had  caused  the  deaths 
of  half  a  million  of  men  ;  that  he  would  soon  be  a  saint 
in  heaven,  and  would  have  the  first  place  there  next  to 
God.  They  left  him  for  a  night  in  his  pain.  In  the 
morning  they  wrenched  him  on  the  rack,  they  plucked 
his  flesh  from  him  with  red-hot  pincers,  they  tortured 
him  to  death  by  inches  of  infinite  agony.  The  fainting 
wretch,  pointing  at  his  body  in  his  frenzy,  shrieked  only 
Ecce  Homo.'^ 

Torment  could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  murderer, 
neither  could  it  bring  back  to  life  the  illustrious  person 
who  had  been  the  bulwark  of  Elizabeth's  throne. 
Murray  in   Scotland,  Coligny  at  Paris,  and  now  the 

1  June  29-July  9. 

2  Punishment  of  the  traitor  that  mardered  the  Prince  of  Orange*  July 
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Prince  of  Orange,  the  three  champions  who  had  best 
defended  God's  cause  and  hers,  had  fallen  all  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  augury  to  herself  was  frightful.  In 
part,  too,  it  was  her  own  fault.  Had  there  been  a  Prot- 
estant League  in  Europe,  had  all  the  countries  which 
had  revolted  from  the  See  of  Rome  been  compacted  in 
organized  union,  there  would  have  been  less  temptation 
to  assassinate  individuals  whose  places  would  have  been 
immediately  filled.  She  and  only  she  had  made  a  con- 
federation impossible.  She  had  left  the  Reformation  to 
be  maintained  by  the  disunited  efforts  of  a  few  heroic 
men,  and  the  enemy  could,  hope  always  that  they  alone 
were  the  obstacles  to  the  recovery  of  their  dominion. 

If  Elizabeth,  however,  had  caused  the  danger,  she 
also  shared  it  in  her  own  person,  and  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  single  life  — not  the  life  of  Orange  him- 
self—  was  of  so  much  moment  as  hers,  and  the  risk  to 
which  she  was  exposed  threw  England  into  an  agony 
of  apprehension.  She  cared  little  for  her  own  person. 
Then  and  always  she  held  her  life  supremely  cheap. 
But  she  was  startled,  as  she  had  been  startled  when 
Murray  was  murdered,  out  of  her  political  languor. 
So  long  as  Orange  lived,  she  knew  that  he  would  fight 
to  the  last,  and  she  had  been  content  to  profit  by  his 
resolution,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  Now 
it  seemed  but  too  likely  that  the  Provinces,  having  lost 
their  chief,  and  seeing  themselves  apparently  deserted 
both  by  France  and  England,  would  give  up  in  de- 
spair, and  leave  Philip  free  to  settle  his  accounts  with 
herself.  Wade  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  the  Hague, 
to  prevent  a  hasty  resolution.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
to  have  gone  to  France  to  condole  on  Alen§on's  death, 
*nd  to  carry  the  Garter  to  the  King.  To  the  honor- 
aiy  mission  a  political  instruction  was  attached  to  ac- 
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cept  the  French  proposal  for  joint  action  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  thing  "  which  could  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred without  manifest  peril  and  danger  to  the  whole 
of  Christendom."^ 

The  French  Council  so  thoroughly  distrusted  Eliza- 
beth that,  eager  as  they  were,  and  ready  as  the  King 
was  to  defy  Spain  and  the  League,  to  place  Henry  of 
Navarre  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fall  with  all  his 
force  on  the  Prince  of  Parma,  they  would  not  this  time 
respond  as  they  had  done  before.  The  Queen  did  not 
deserve  their  confidence,  and  she  could  not  recover  it. 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  to  whom  Walsingham  wrote  of 
Sidney's  coming,  was  obliged  to  answer  that  it  would 
not  be  welcome.  The  Queen-mother  made  excuses, 
without  being  discourteous,  and  in  a  few  days  it  ap- 
peared that  deputies  from  the  States  were  in  Paris,  and 
that  France  was  treating  with  them  separately.^ 

Elizabeth  sent  for  Mauvissidre,  and  after  a  prelude 
of  tears  for  the  lost  Alen^on,  she  said  that  if  her  hus- 
band was  taken  from  her,  she  could  still  marry  his 
country,  and  that  her  one  desire  was  to  see  France 
and  England  united  in  defence  of  the  Netherlands. 
She  had  been  insincere  before,  and  the  Ambassador  saw 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  changed  her  nature. 
He  replied  that  in  all  his  transactions  with  her  he  had 
found  nothing  but  words.  She  had  commenced  an 
alliance  with  the  Protestants;  she  had  played  with 
M.  S6gur ;  she  had  pretended  marriage  to  France, 
while  underhand  she  had  been  treating  with  Spain ; 
and  if  Spain  had  been  willing  she  would  have  renewed 
the  league  between  her  father  and  Charles  V.     When 

^  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  July  6-16.    Instructions  to  Sir  Philip  SidxMT 
hWy  ^IS I  MSB.  France. 
a  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  July  17-27:  M8,  IWd. 
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Prauce  would  have  gone  to  war  at  her  will,  she  had 
drawn  back.  She  had  meant  only  to  tempt  his  master 
into  trouble,  and  then  leave  him  there. 

It  was  perfectly  true.  She  protested,  but  Mauvis- 
sidre  silenced  her  denials.  She  had  aimed  only,  as  he 
proved,  at  protracting  time.  She  had  shown  an  abso-. 
lute  disregard  of  her  word.  She  had  sought  nothing 
but  her  own  interests,  whether  honourably  or  dishon- 
ourably she  did  not  seem  to  care ;  and  France,  he  said, 
could  believe  her  no  longer. 

She  had,  in  fact,  as  Walsingham  told  Stafford, 
"  grown  to  half  a  resolution  "  to  act  straightforward- 
ly ;  V  and  the  state  of  mind  was  so  unusual  with  her 
that  she  mistook  it  easily  for  a  settled  purpose.  She 
assured  the  Ambassador,  on  her  word  of  honour,  that  if 
France  would  now  rely  upon  her,  and  send  an  army 
into  the  Netherlands,  her  own  navy  should  go  to  the. 
West  Indies  and  capture  or  destroy  the  gold  fleets. 

She  was  so  positive  that  she  in  part  talked  down  his 
distrust.  He  gave  her  some  faint  hope,  though  not 
much.  He  told  Sidney  that  if  he  went  to  Paris  after 
all,  he  would  find  it  his  interest  to  be  franl; ;  but  he 
refused  for  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  further 
negotiation.  He  had  found  so  many  changes  in  Eng- 
land, he  said,  so  much  uncertainty,,  so  many  artifices, 
not  to  call  them  by  the  harder  name  of  lies,  that  if  a 
league  was  to  be  made,  others,  and  not  he,  must  be 
the  instruments  of  it.^  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
St.  Aldegonde  wrote  from  Antwerp  that  unless  Eng- 
land or  France  interposed,  the  cause  of  the  States  was 

Waleingham  to  Stafford,  July  17-27:  M88.  Francs, 
*  **  Mais  que  par  de^k  il  y  avoit  trop  d'artifices,  finesses  et  variationi 
leiquelles  k  la  fin,  je  craignois,  ne  fussent  appel^es  tromperies,  dont  je  n« 
vonlois  plus  estre  ministre.*'  —  Mauvissi^re  au  Roy,  18-28  Joillet.    A  1« 
iteine  M^re,  18-28  Ao&t:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 
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reallj  lost;  l^at.  Parma,  offered  easy  tenns,  and  that 
they  had  but  to  submit  for  all  to  be  forgotten.  Roger 
Williams,  an  English  officer  in  the  States'  service,  con- 
firmed St.  Aldegonde.  If  the  Hollanders  saw  that 
Etigland:  would  not  holp  them,  they  were  in  a  humour 
to  insist  on  peace. ^' 

After  the  submission  o£  the  States,  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  England's  turn  would  come  next  Parma*. 
Guise^  James,  Pope,  Jesuits,  Papists -r  all  would  fall 
on  Elisabeth  together,  with,  results  which  could  hardly 
be  doubtfuL 

There  was  the  old  uncertainty  whether  the  English 
nation  would  approve  of  an  aggressive  war,  of  the  rear» 
sons j  for '  which  most  of  them  might  be  ignorant.     The . 
old  league  with  Spain  wa$^  still  popular  with  the  coui^r 
try  party,  and  Spaniards  were  now  the  best  customers 
for  English  wares.     Parliament  might  refuse  supplies,^ 
and  the  war,  after  being  commenced,  might  have  to  bj^. 
abandoned.     Yet  Burghley,  who  himself  drew  out  th^ 
objections  in  the  strongest  form,  x^onsidered  them  weaker 
than  the  arguments  fon  energy^     He  held  it  **  less  peril- 
ous to  encounter  the  enemy  abroad,. at  the  side  of  pow-* 
erful  allies,  than  to  wait  to  meet  him  single-handed  at, 
home  with  a  prospect  of  rebellion  at  his  back/'?    Hq 
recommended  the  Queen  to  complete  her  h^lf-formed 
purpose,  and  at  once  and  on  all  sides  nerve  herself  for 
the  struggle;  to  call  Parliament,  and  throw  herself 
heartily  on  the  loyalty  and  advice  of  her  people;  to 
communicate  with  the  King  pf  Navarre ;  to  spare  no 
expense  in  conciliating  Scotland  and  its  King;   and 

lastly,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  to  remember  that 

■» 

li  St.  Aldegonde  to  Waleingjiuim^  Stdj  SS-Angnst  1;  Bog^i  WiUiftms  tM 
mdftingliim,  September  4-14;  MSS,  JEloOai;^ 

*  Considerations  on  the  leath  of  Ihe  Mnoe  of  Orange,  15S4'  MB, 
n>id. 
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there  was  something  in  religion ;  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  Idle  word,  and  that  subjects  well  ruled  and  taught 
to  fear  God  were  the  sovereign's  best  supports  in  time 
of  danger.^ 

In  this  case,  she  would  have  to  fall  back,  after  all, 
on  the  despised  "  brothers  in  Christ."  The  pill  would 
be  a  bitter  one,  and  Walsingham  considered  that  sooper 
than  submit  to  it — sooner  than  abandon  once  and  for 
ever  her  fiddling  policy  —  she  would  prefer,  "unlew 
God  opened  her  eyes  to  see  what  was  best  for  her 
State,"  to  see  Belgium  become  part  of  France,* 

What  she  would  do. depended  on  the  success  of  a 
fresh  intrigue  which  ^he  had  opened  at  the  Scotch 
Court.  By  promises  which  she  never  meant  to  fulfil, 
ohe  had  tempted  Angus  and  Mar  and  Gowrie  into 
conspiracy.  Gowrie's  head  stood  by  the  side  of  Mor- 
ton's, and  Angus  and  Mar  and  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  in  exile,  and  every  tried  friend  of  hers  and 
of  England  had  been  banished  from  James's  presence. 

As  has  been  already  said,  however,  a  party  had 
formed  itself  at  the  Scotch  Court,  in  imitation  of  the 
English  via  Twedia^  of  which  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  the 
head  and  representative.  Gorged  alike  with  the  plun- 
der of  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  the  reigning  favourite 
dreaded  equally  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  return,  afraid  even  of  the  release  of  Mary 
Stuart.  He  preferred  that  she  should  remain  under  a 
dloud  in  England,  and  he  had  brought  James  entirely 
to  agree  with  him.  There  were  thus  many  points  of 
sympathy,  notwithstanding  Gowrie's  overthrow,  be- 
tweer.  him  and  the  Queen  of  England ;  and  to  have 
ruinea  those  who  had  hitherto  been  her  staunchest  sup- 

1  Considerations  on  the  death  of  the  Prnice  of  Orange,  1584:  MBA 
BoUand. 
*  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  August  10-20:  MSB,  France, 
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porters  was  not  necessarily  to  quarrel  with  herself. 
Both  the  King  and  Elizabeth  detested  Scotch  Protest- 
antism.    It  was  an  unmanageable  force,  unavailable 
for  tricks  of  policy,  straightforward,  direct,  and  defi- 
ant.    To  crush  this,  yet  without  appearing  absolutely 
to  quarrel  with  rehgion  ;  to  approach  the  Catholics,  yet 
without  submitting  to  the  Pope  ;  to  retain  his  indepen- 
dence, and  hold  himself  prepared  for  any  event  —  this 
was  a  course  which  at  once  suited  4>n*an's  avarice  and 
James's  conception  of  politics.     The  object  to  James 
was  to  take  such  a  position  that  whether  there  was  a 
Catholic  revolution,  or  whether  the  Reformation  held 
its  ground,  the  English  succession  should  still  be  open 
to  him.     His  plan,  therefore,  was  to  follow  the  road 
which  had  been  opened  by  Lennox,  to  force  Bishops 
upon  the  Kirk,  on  the  terms  on  which  they  were  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  to  make  himself  head  of  the 
Church  on  Elizabeth's   pattern.     Thus   prepared,  he 
could  wait  upon  fortune.     If  England  was  conquered 
by  the  Catholic  Powers,  he  could  plead  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  destroy  Calvinism.     If  Elizabeth  held 
her  ground,  he  might  please  her  by  imitating  her  ex- 
ample, perhaps  tempt  her  to  marry  him,^  —  induce  her, 
at  any  rate,  to  recognize  him  as  her  successor,  to  the 
exclusion   of  his  mother,  as  the  price  of  the  Scotch 
alliance. 

It  was  a  game  too  much  after  Elizabeth's  own  method 
not  to  attract  and  interest  her.  It  was  something,  at 
any  rate,  to  entertain,  to  handle,  and  to  play  with. 

The  young  King  went  vigorously  forward.  After 
Gowrie's  execution  a  Parliament  was  called  at  Edin- 
burgh which  gave  the  Crown  supreme  ecclesiastical 


1  **  It  is  true  that  the  wooing  matter  is  set  abroad,  but  we  hold  it 
Mit  ftr  diilUance."  —  Walsiiighain  to  Dvnson,  July  1-11:  MBS*  Beoi 
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jurisdiction,  Fi^placed  the  Bishops,  and  fox  bade  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  meet  unless  summoned  by  writ.  The 
magistrates  were  changed  throughout  the  country ;  the 
Elarl  of  Arran  was  made  Chancellor,  and  a  commission 
sa^,.  of  which  he  was  the  head,  to  deprive  every  minis-, 
ter  who  would  not  submit  to  the  King  and  his  diocesam 
Th^^  next;  step  wa^  to  n^ake  overtures  to  England.  The 
politeness  which  was  extended  suddenly  to  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  Pavison,  h^s  been  seen  already  Iq 
M,  Fonteijay's  lettep.  James  wrote  to  the  Queen^ 
while  Arraq  addressed  himself  to  Lord  HunsdoQ,  with, 
wboni  be:  had  a  personal  acquaintance.  He  was  a  no- 
tocious  scoundrel^  but. Hunsdon  undertook  for  hi?  sin- 
CQrijty.  The  Quqcn  herself  considered  that  a  dirty  hand 
wa9.  better  than  none,  and  th^t  if  she  could  siecure  Scot- 
land: and  keep  James  apart  from  his  mother,  she  could 
dispense  with  the  foreign  allianpes  and  leave  the  Netljer- 
lands  tP  their  fate,.  Even  Burghley,  in  despair  of  ever 
seeing;  her  assume  au;  honourable  attitude,  was  inclined 
to  venture  the  experiment.  Walsingham  would  have 
nothijig  tp :dp,\vitli  it,  and  loqked,on  contemptuously.^ 
It  wa^  decided  thi^t  Hunsdon  should  go  down  tp  Scot- 
land), have,  an  interview  with  Arran,  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  propose.  Fontenay's  allusion  to  one  of  the 
Cqpey-s-  asj  a  possible  wife  for  the  King  of  Scots,  ex- 
plains Hunsdon's  interest  in  the  intrigue.  It  seems  as 
ifj:  notwithstanding  his  voucher^  fpr  Arran,  he  shrurk 
from  personal  contact  with  him.  Walsingham  offered 
to  bet  ttiftt  Arran  would  overreach  him.^     He  h^d  not 

1^^  Tcuchiog  the.  bye  course  between  Hunsdon  and  Arran,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  help  it  but  time  and  trial.  You  know  Hunsdon^  passion,  whose 
prpirimity  in  blood  doth  somewhat  prevail' to  enable  his  credit  to  mora 
hanu  than  good«  And  jet  herein  he  should  not  greatly  prevail,  were  he 
not  countenanced  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  deals  strangely  in  the  action 
9f  Seotland/'  -^  Walsingfaain  to  Daviaop,  Ju^  1^22:  M^,  ScQpland. 

3  A(auvis8i;^tathe£ia«i«l  f^a^ee,  Ji^ylOr^:  T«ulet,  yo]i.m. 
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liked  I^is  commission,  and  Elizal^eth  h^d  not  mended 
matters  by  swearing  at  him  and  threatening  him  with 
the  stocks.  "  Being  with  the.  Queen  yesterday  after- 
noon," wrote  Sir  Robert  Car,ey  to  his  father,  "  as  she 
was  at  cards  in  the  presence  chamber,  she  called  me, 
and  asked  when  you  would  be  oflF  to  Berwick.  I  said 
you  would  begin  your  journey  soon  after  Whitsuntide. 
She  grew  into  a.  great  rage,  beginning  with  *  God's 
wounds ! '  she  would  set  you  by  the  feet,  and  send 
ai^other  iu;  your  place  if  you  dallied  with  her  thus;  she 
would  not  thus  be  dallied  withal."  ^ 

Hunsdon,  who  bad  something  of  his  kinswoman's 
temper,  enclosed  his  son's  letter  to  Burghley,  saying 
"tluit  he  could  not  l^ear  such  language  nor  obey  in 
such  sort  as,  she  cominande4."  The  ajffair  was  hang- 
ing tbu3;  in  suspense  at  the  time  that  the  news  arrived 
of  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  small 
and  paltry  mapoeuvring  was  for  the  moment  laid  aside, 
and  Walsingham,  yrjth  Burghley  now  at  his  back,  half 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  leave  her  "  partial 
practising,'*  consent  in  earnest  to  the  league  with 
Fmnce,  and  provide  openly  for  Scotland  in  a  clause 
of  the  treaty.  It  might  involve  the  release  of  Mary 
Stuart,  with  James  for  a  guarantee  of  her  good  be-, 
iiav^our ;  but  anything  was  better  than  desertion,  of 
(ricd  fiiends  and  fnean  alliances  with  subtle  scoundrels^ 
Mary  Stu^|;'s  detention  had  lost  its  importance  when 
her  son  became  of  age  and  was  at  large.  Walsingham 
%yould  hfiye  had  the  Queen  send  MauvissiiSre  to  Shef- 
field, to  offer  the  Queen  of  Scots  liberty  and  restora- 
tion on  condition  <rf  her  joining  England  and  France 
m  the  league  against  Spain,  and  would  have  left  the. 

1  Sir  R.  Garey  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  June   S-IS,  1584:  Ellis,  Seo(i|id 
Series,  YoL  HI. 
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paltry  boy  at  Edinburgh  to  digest  his  discomfiture  at 
his  leisure. 

It  might  not  be.  Elizabeth  never  chose  a  straight 
road  when  a  crooked  one  was  open  to  her ;  and  "  the 
bye  course,"  as  Walsingham  called  it,  carried  the  day. 
Money  was  sent  to  Arran,  and  Hunsdon,  with  his  ruf- 
fled dignity  soothed  down,  was  dispatched  upon  his 
way  to  conciliate  Arran,  to  flatter  the  King,  to  per- 
suade them  both  that  they  would  best  consult  their 
interests  by  connecting  themselves  with  Elizabeth,  and 
to  dance  the  bauble  of  the  English  crown  before 
James's  eager  eyes.^  A  high  commission  court  sat 
at  Lambeth,  with  Whitgift  at  the  head  of  it,  to  per- 
secute English  Nonconformists,  while  the  new  Scotch 
prelates  were  at  the  same  work  across  the  border. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  two  Churches  were  brought 
into  correspondence.  Patrick  Adamson,  calling  him- 
self Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  wrote  to  Whitgifl  to 
use  his  influence,  to  "the  discomfort"  of  the  four 
ministers  who  had  fled  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick ; 
and  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  of  the 
clergy,"  Walsingham  bitterly  said,  '^  so  prevailed  with 
the  Queen,  as  they  were  neither  suflered  to  preach 
nor  no  man  durst  harbour  them  for  fear  of  offence."  * 

Hunsdon,  meanwhile,  went  as.  he  was  ordered,  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran  came  to  meet  him  on  the  Border. 
ITiey  had  an  interview  in  Foulden  Church,  a  few 
miles  from  Berwick,  where  the  Scotch  favourite  suc- 
ceeded as  absolutely  as  he  could  have  desired  in  im- 
posing upon  the  Englishman's  simphcity.  Lord  Rothes 
and  five  or  six  of  James's  councillors  attended  the 
Earl   to   the    meeting,   and  during  the   conversation 

1  Mauvissi^re  to  the  King  of  France,  July  16-26:  Tenlet,  Yol.  III. 
<  Walsingham  to  Davison,  August  13-23:  M88,  BccUatuL 
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*^  walked  for  above  five  boors  in  the  churchyard  seem- 
ing all  but  as  servants."  Arran  was  fluent  and  con- 
fident. His  arrogance  passed  for  evidence  of  power, 
and  he  dazzled  his  companions  with  shows  and  scraps 
of  classic  learning.^  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
*^  heaven  was  but  a  conceit  to  make  fools  fayne,"  and 
"  hell  a  boggell  to  fley  bairns ; "  one  *'  who  esteemed 
religion  and  worshipping  of  God  but  a  superstitious 
terrour  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  to  hold  them 
ini,  awe  and  obedience.^  He  told  Hunsdon  that  he  had 
the  King  in  his  hand;  that  through  him  Elizabeth 
nc^ight,  if  she  pleased,  be  secure  of  Scotland,  on  the 
sunple  conditions  of  deserting  Angus  and  Mar  and  the 
Hamiltons^  disowning  the  ministers,  backing  up  the 
bishops,  and  recognizing  James  as  her  n^xt  heir.  Thia 
done,  he  said  that  he  would  reveal  all  the  secrets  of 
the  foreign  conspiracy,  and  would  expose  the  intriguea 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

Hunsdon  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  James  too 
had  not  been  a  party  to  those  conspiracies,  had  not 
contemplated  a  change  of  creed,  and  had  not  conversed 
with  Jesuits  firom  Rheims?  Arran  confidently  an- 
swered that  it  was  all  a  Protestant  slander.  ^^The 
King  had  never  seen  a  Jesuit  nor  knew  that  a  Jesuit 
had  been  in  the  realm.'*  ^^It  was  utterly  fidse  that 
he  had  ever  dealt  with  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain^ 
or  the.  King  of  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  May 
esty,"  ^  This  was  too  much  :  Hunsdon  might  be  de- 
ceived, but  not  Walsingham  or  Burghley.  The  part 
was  overdone.     It  would  have  been  safer  to  have  con- 

1  <*  Tbe  King  bean  bat  the  name,  and  he  the  swi^.  If  I  can  judge  of  a 
wise  man,  I  think  him  one,  and  one  of  the  best  tongoea  that  I  have  heard. 
He  has  a  princely  presence.  Latin  is  rife  with  him,  and  sometim  sa  Onak*** 
-  Hansdon  to  Borghley,  Ajogaat  14-84:  MBB.  Beotkmd. 

*  Calderwood. 

s  ^nnadon  to  Walaingham,  Aognst  14-t4:  MBB,  BMmi. 
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fessed  the  whole  truth  —  to  have  admitted  both  for  hia 
master  and  himself  that  they  had  been  playing  as 
EHzabeth  had  been  playing  with  all  sides,  but  that 
they  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  if  she  would  give 
them  their  price.  The  conditions  might  have  been 
complied  with,  but  the  aflFectation  of  ignorance  about 
the  Jesuits  was  too  palpably  absurd. 

Arran  went  back  to  Edinburgh  in  the  insolence  of 
imagined  triumph  ;  a  second  Parliament  was  called 
immediately,  where  the  forfeiture  of  the  banished 
Earls  was  passed  in  form,  and  the  grant  of  their  es- 
tates confirmed  in  his  favour.  Lady  Gowrie, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rathven  Castle 
to  live  or  die  as  she  could,  threw  herself  at  James's 
feet  in  the  street  before  the  Tol booth,  to  beg  for  mercy 
to  her  children.  Arran  thrust  her  away  with  his  foot, 
and  strode  across  her  body  as  she  fainted.^  The  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  set  about  his  work,  trying  his 
strength  with  Protestantism.  The  St.  Andrews  students 
howled  nightly  under  his  window,  and  when  brought 
up  for  punishment  "  bade  him  remember  the  fate  of 
his  predecessors."  John  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  told 
Arran,  in  the  King's  presence,  "  that  men  higher  than 
he  had  been  brought  low."  Arran  answered  he  would 
make  him  a  true  prophet.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  and  said,  "  Now  am  I  humbled."  "  Mock  as  you 
will,"  said  the  stern  preacher,  "  God  will  not  be 
mocked,  and  will  make  you  find  it  earnest  when  you 
are  cast  down  from  the  horse  of  your  pride."  The 
Kirk  clergy,  in  their  hatred  of  lies,  had  a  second  sight 
that  was  keener  than  intellect.  Archbishop  Adamson 
repented  at  his  leisure,  in  an  old  age  of  misery  and 
poverty ;  the  Archbishop  cowering  over  one  side  of 

1  Davison  to  Wals|ngham,  August  24-September  8 :  M88,  Seothmd, 
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his  cabin  turf-fire  while  his  cow  was  at  the  other.^ 
The  lance  of  Douglas  of  Parkhead  avenged  in  due 
time  the  insolence  to  Craig,  and  Arran's  body  was 
flung  into  a  ruined  church  by  the  road-side  to  be  eaten 
by  dogs  and  swine.^  The  present  hour,  however,  was 
theirs ;  and  persecution  went  busily  forward.  Hunsdon, 
miable  to  part  with  his  belief  in  Arran's  excellences^ 
wrote,  to  remonstrate  with  him.  He  replied,  with  a 
letter  worded  to  suit  Hunsdon's  capacity.  He  ^^  swore 
before  Grod  that  he  meant  nothing  but  good."  ^^  The 
mark  he  aimed  at  would  be  a  common  blessing  to  the 
whole  Isle,  and  a  surety  to  both  Princes.  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  Pope,  the  Antichrist,"  were  intriguing, 
he  said,  to  thwart  him ;  '^  her  Majesty's  enemies  were 
not  idle.  But  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  they 
should  not.  prevail.  His  trust  was  in  Him  who  had 
said,  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen,  Babylon  the  great  is  made 
the  habitation  for  devils."  ? 

Fine  words  were  no  passports  to  the  confidence  of 
Elizabeth.  She  was  certain  that  Arran  had 
lied  about  the  Jesuits.  She  began  to  fear  that 
he  was  false  altogether.  She  interposed  at  last  for  An- 
gus and  his  companions.  She  remonstrated  against  the 
forfeitures,  and  advised  James  to  allow  them  the  profits 
of  their  lands  while  they  remained  in  banishment.^  She 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  Arran's  interest  to  divide  James 
from  his  mother ;  so  far  he  was  certainly  useful  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  him.  But  she  saw 
reason  also  in  Walsingham's  advice  to  her,  to  go  fiirther 
in  a  treaty  with  Mary  Stuart ;   and  the  result,  with  all 

"^  Diary  of  James  Melville. 
*  Oalderwood. 

'  Hansdon  to  Burghley,  September  11-21.    Hmisdon  to  Arran,  October 
f-18.    Arran  to  Himsdon,  October  14-24:  AfSS.  Scotland. 
«  EUzabeth  to  the  King  of  Scots,  October  3-13:  MS,  1\M. 
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ties  and  on  all  sides,  was  the  most  ingenious  I&bjrintli 
of  perfidy.  *  She  permitted  him  to  send  the  Master  of 
Gray  to  reside  for  the  winter  in  London^  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  a  separate  treaty  between  herself  and  the  King 
of  Scots,  -^  a  treaty  from  which  his  mother  was  to  be 
excluded.  She  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
use  of  James's  ^vanoes  to  her  to  extort  terms  out  of 
Mary  Stmurt,  should  it  prove  eonvenient  to  drop  ihe> 
soip^  and  tat^e  up  the  uaother :  while  James  on  his  side^ 
though  he  meant  in  aU  sincerity  to  secure  his  owb 
interest  if  be  couldy  at  his  nK)theF'a  expense,  yet,  a» 
Bli^betib  niight  sJip  through  his  fingers,  or  might  be 
overtbrow:!)  by  a  Catholic  revolutioB^  be  pretended  tfy 
his,  nM)tber  that  he  was;  only  dividing  himself  from  her 
in  appearance^  and  was  playing  a  part  to  deceive  the 
<^een  of  England.^ 

Xb^  Queen  of  Soolsi,  when  informed  of  Gray's  mis-^ 
sion,  professed  to  remember  him  merely  as  a  boy,  and  to 
be  innocent  of  all  present  knowledge  of  him,  although 
they  were  in  close  and  ciphered  correspondence  te* 
gether  ;  while  Gray  himself,  a  pupil  of  Guise  and  the 
Jeisuits,  wa^s  carrying  a  fair  face  all  round,  te  his 
m^^ter,,  to  England,  and  to  Mary  Stuart,  reserving  his 
resola;tion  till  he  came  to  London,  and  intending  te 
attach  himself  to  the  party  which  on  the  whole  seemed 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Lastly,  Walsingham,  in  uni» 
vQrsa,!  distrust,  had  bribed  M.  Cfaerelles,  Mauvissidre's 
secretary,  to  obtain  access  to  Gray's  ciphers  and  bring 
him  copies  of  his  secret  correspondence. 

Such  was  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  this  seething  caldron  of 
lies  Elizabeth  had  preferred  to  the  defence  of  a  great 

1  The  Queen  of  S^t9,  to  the  Master  of  Qny,  October  St-U:  MSS.  Marf 
Qfteen  of  8oat§. 
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CRttite  and  the  alliance  with  peoples  wiio  were  in  amra 
for  it)  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  vain  held 
dut  to  her. 

There  were  still  two  open  courses  before  her.  She 
might  declare  for  the  lords  and  the  ministers  who  had 
been  banished  in  her  service,  send  troops  with  them  to 
Scotland  and  replace  the  Protestants  in  powen  At 
the  same  time^  and  as  part  of  the  same  policj^  ehe 
might  assume  the  defence  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
K^theriands.  Ot  again,  if  she  preferred  it,  she  might 
4!akn  the  league  with  France  and  admit  Mary  Stuait 
«d  a  third  m  the  same  treaty,  under  conditions  which 
Would  bind  her  hands  and  render  her  incapable  of  mis- 
•dflii^^f  bad  she  been  so  inclined.^ 

The  first  alternative  was  the  bravest  and  noUest,  but 
Xh€te  was  no  hope  4iiat  Elizabeth  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  it.  The  second  was  safe  and  not  dishonourable. 
Purghley  was  in  ii^owr  of  it*  Walsingham  was  in 
favour  of  it.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  while  she  remained 
in  England,  was  a  perpetual  cank^.  ^^ 'There  must  be 
ati  end  of  this  matter,"  isaid  the  experienced  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  "  either  by  the  death  of  the  lady  or  by  some 
honourable  composition*  Of  the  former,  I  see  none 
ifther  likelihood  but  that  she  may  live  for  many  years. 
Pdr  th«a  other  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  her 
Majesty  and  of  such  other  as  can  look  into  the  Scot<^h 
King's  disposition."  '^ 

Other  causes  had  combined  to  ibkke  a  change  in  the 
Queen  of  Scats'  position  necessary.  Hitherto,  save  at 
.*are  intervals,  she  had  been  treated  as  a  guest  rather 
than  as  a  prisoner — nor  as  a  guest  only,  but  as  one 

1  MauvisBi^re  to  the  Queen^mother,  August  lS-28,  October  SS-Noyem* 
berl:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 
s  Sadler  to  Walsinghalii,  OcU^t  8-18:  U88.  Mary  Qttem  qf  Beoti. 
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who  might  at  anj  moment  become  Soyereign  of  Eng* 
land.  She  had  enjoyed  whatever  comforts  and  lux- 
\  uries  an  English  nobleman's  country  seat  could  afford. 
She  had  been  in  charge  of  a  guardian  who  was  himself 
almost  a  Catholic ;  and  was  notoriously  favourable  to 
her  pretensions.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  an  in- 
triguing, ambitious  woman,  had  at  first  fawned  upon  her, 
flattered  her,  assisted  her  correspondence,  and  amused 
her  with  sarcastic  gossip  about  Elizabeth  and  the  Court. 
The  birth  of  her  grandchild.  Lady  Arabella,  however, 
had  turned  Lady  Shrewsbury's  aspirations  into  a  new 
channel.  Lady  Arabella  was  now  herself  a  competitor 
for  the  crown.  Leicester,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  ambition  of  establishing  a  Dudley  dynasty, 
meditated  a  marriage  for  her  with  his  son;  Lady 
Shrewsbury  lent  her  aid  to  the  scheme,  and  her  atten- 
tions to  Mary  Stuart  had  been  converted  to  enven- 
omed hostility.  No  scandal  was  thenceforth  too  malig- 
nant for  her  poisonous  tongue  to  circulate ;  and,  when 
the  Earl  declined  to  enter  into  her  projects,  the  do- 
mestic peace  at  Sheffield  had  come  to  a  violent  end. 
The  children  took  part  with  their  mother,  the  father 
stood  by  his  duty  to  the  lady  in  his  charge ;  and,  as 
a  final  touch  to  family  dissensions,  the  Countess  in- 
formed the  world  that  Mary  Stuart  had  admitted  her 
husband  to  too  close  an  intimacy,  and  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

The  fury  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  a  false  accusation, 
the  fiery  peremptoriness  with  which  she  insisted  that 
the  Countess  should  either  prove  her  charge  or  do 
penance  for  slander,  contrasts  curiously  with  her  anx- 
iety to  prevent  too  close  a  scrutiny  into  the  murder 
of  Damley.^     The  offending  Countess  was  examined 

1  SikUer  to  Walsingham,  October  21-41:  MSB,  Mary  Queen  of  Sooig 
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before  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  made  to  acknowledge 
upon  her  knees  that  she  had  lied.  The  Earl  was  sent 
for  to  the  Queen,  who  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the 

The  Queen  pf  Scots  to  Mauvissifere,  October  18-28,  October  80-Novembe* 
9:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI.  To  the  Master  of  Gray,  October  2-12:  MS8, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  at  onc« 
to  gaii  Elizabeth,  and  exasperate  her  against  Lady  Shrewsbury,  Maiy 
Stuart  wrote  the  following  singular  letter.  The  authenticity  of  it  is  beyond 
dispute.    The  original,  in  her  own  handwriting,  is  at  Hatfield. 

"  Madame, 

"  Suivant  ce  que  je  vous  ay  promis  et  avez  despuis  d^sir^,  je  vous  de- 
clare, ores  qu^avecques  regret,  que  telles  choses  soyent  ammen^s  en  ques- 
tion, mais  tres  sincerement  et  sans  aucune  passion,  dont  j^appelle  mon  Diea 
k  tesmoing  que  la  Comtesse  de  Shrewsbury  m*a  dit  de  vous  ce  qui  suit  an 
plus  pr^s  de  ces  termes ;  la  pluspart  de  quoy  je  proteste  avoir  respondn,  re- 
prenant  ladicte  Dame  de  croire  ou  parler  si  licentieusement  de  vous  comme 
chose  que  je  ne  croyois  point  ni  croy  k  present,  cognoissant  le  naturel  de  la 
Comtesse,  et  de  quel  esprit  elle  eatoit  alors  pouss^e  contre  vous. 

'* Premierement  qu*un  (Leicester)  auquel  elle  disoit  que  vous  aries  fiuct 
promesse  de  marriage  devant  une  dame  de  vostre  chambre  avoit  couch^ 
infinies  fois  avec  vous  avec  toute  la  licence  et  privault^  qui  se  peult  user 
entre  man  et  femme;  mais  quMndubitablement  vous  n'estiez  pas  comma 
les  aultres  femmes ;  et  pour  ce  respect  c^estoit  folie  a  tons  ceulx  qui  afiec- 
toient  vostre  marriage  avec  M.  le  due  d*Anjou,  d'aultant  qu'il  ne  se  pour- 
roit  accomplir,  et  que  vous  ne  vouldriez  jamais  perdre  la  liberty  de  vous 
fiure  faire  I'amour  et  avoir  vostre  pl^sir  tousjours  avecquesnouveaulx  am- 
oureulx,  regrettant  ce  disoit-elle  que  vous  ne  contentiez  de  maistre  Hatton 
et  nn  aultre  de  ce  Boyaulme,  mais  que  pour  Thonneur  du  pays  il  luy  fachoit 
le  plus  que  vous  aviez  non  seulement  engage  vostre  honneur  avecques  un 
estrangier  nomm^  Simier,  Tallant  trouver  de  nuit  en  la  chambre  d*une 
dame,  ott  vous  le  baisiez  et  usiez  avec  luy  de  diverses  privautez  deshon- 
nestes.  Que  vous  vous  estiez  deport^  de  la  m6me  dissolution  avec  le  due 
son  maistre,  qui  vous  avoit  est^  trouver  une  nuit  k  la  porte  de  vostre  cham- 
bre, oil  vous  Taviez  rencontr^  avec  vostre  seule  chemise  et  manteau  de 
nuit;  et  que  par  apr^s  vous  Taviez  laiss^  entrer,  et  qu'il  demeura  avecques 
vous  pr^s  de  trois  heures.  Quant  au  diet  Hatton,  que  vous  le  couriez  k 
force,  faisant  si  publiquement  paroistre  Tamour  que  luy  portiez,  que  luy- 
mesmes  estoit  contraint  de  s*en  retirer  ....  la  dicte  Dame  me  conseil- 
lant,  en  riant  extremement,  mettre  mon  filz  sur  les  rancs  pour  vous  ftjnre 
Tamour  comme  chose  qui  me  serviroit  grandement,  et  luy  repliquant  que 
?ela  seroit  pris  pour  une  vraye  mocquerie,  elle  me  respondit  que  vous 
estiez  si  vaine  et  en  si  bonne  opinion  de  vostre  beauts  comme  si  vous  estiez 
quelque  deesse  du  Ciel,  qu'elle  prendroit  sur  la  teste  de  le  vous  fayre  croyre 
&cilement.  Que  vous  preniez  sy  graiid  plaisir  en  flatteries  hors  de  toute 
raison  que  l^on  vous  disoit,  comme  de  dire  qu^on  ne  vous  osoit  par  fois  re* 
garder  k  plain  d'aultant  que  voetre  face  luysoit  comme  le  soleU,  qu'elie  et 
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iervices  which  he  had  rendered,  to  listen  to  such  ran- 
dom charges.  The  treasures  of  Europe  would  have 
been  heaped  on  Shrewsbury  if  he  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  corrupted ;  and  the  position  in  which  he 
had  been  placed,  at  once  as  the  host  and  as  the  gaoler 
of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  would  have  been 
impossible  save  to  the  most  simple-hearted  loyalty. 

Elizabeth  received  him  with  some  badinage,  asking 
him  how  he  had  left  his  Queen.  He  said  he  had  no 
Queen  but  her  Majesty.  If  her  Majesty  distrusted  him 
he  begged  her  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  She  said 
she  had  spoken  but  in  jest ;  there  was  not  one  of  her 
subjects  whom  she  esteemed  more  highly.  But  in 
consideration  of  what  had  passed,  she  told  him  that 
some  change  had  been  made  necessary.  She  gave  him 
a  command  in  Lancashire,  which  would  separate  him 
at  once  from  his  Countess  and  his  prisoner ;  and  in  kiss- 
ing hands  he  thanked  her  for  delivering  him  from  two 
devils.^ 

Foi  the  Queen  of  Scots  the  impression  at  the  mo- 
ment was  that  her  detention  in  England  was  to  end. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and   Mr.  Somers   took  temporary 

tovtes  les  auhres  dames  de  la  cour  estoient  constreintes  d*en  user  au0B7,  et 
qu*en  son  dernier  voyage  vers  vous  elle  et  la  feu  Comtesse  de  Lennox,  pap> 
lant  &  vous,  n*oso!ent  entreregarder  Tune  et  Taaltre,  de  pear  d^eclater  de 
tire  des  cassades  qu'elles  vous  donnoient,  me  priant  h,  son  retonr  de  tancer 
«a  fille,  qu'elle  n*avoyt  jamais  sceu  persuader  d*en  faire  de  mesme,  et  quant 
k  sa  fiiie  Talbot,  elle  s'asseuroit  qu'elle  ne  fauldroit  jamais  de  vous  rire  au 
nez. 

"  n  y  a  environ  quatre  ou  cinq  ans  que  vous  estant  malade  et  moy  aussy 
au  mesme  temps,  elle  me  dit  que  vostre  mal  provenoit  de  la  closture  d'une 
fistule  que  vous  aviez  dans  nne  jambe,  et  que  sans  doubte  venant  k  perdre 
voz  mois  vous  mourriez  bientost,"  &c. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Elizabeth  ever  received  this  production.  It  may 
have  been  intercepted  by  Burghley,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found.  — 
Labanoff,  Vol.  VI.  p.  50. 

^  "  For  habelle  librado  de  dos  Diablos,  que  eran  la  Reyna  de  Escocia  y 
fa  niuger.**  ^  Avisos  tie  Inglaterra,  19-S9  de  Setiembre:   Teulet,  VoL  T 
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charge  of  her  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  house,  while  prep- 
arations were  made  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  treaty. 
Her  French  secretary,  Nau,  was  allowed  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, to  represent  her  wishes  to  the  Council,  who  were 
now  all  but  unanimous  that  the  time  for  an  arrange- 
ment had. come.  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  not  yet 
parted  with  Arran,  and  intended  still  to  use  the  son 
against  the  mother  and  the  mother  against  the  son,  yet 
said  in  pdblic  that  England  could  hold  but  one  Queen, 
and  that  Mary  Stuart  was  to  return  to  Scotland.'^ 
Mauvissidi^,  too^  was  about  to  close  his  long  embassy. 
His  successor,  M.  de  FAubespine,  had  been 
named ;  but  the  signs  appeared  so  favourable 
that  he  lingered,  to  take  part  in  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
release ;  and  on  the  14th  of  November  he  expected 
that  a  few  days  would  see  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.' 
And  yet,  as  Wahingham  observed,  "  each  of  the  two 
Princesses  had  a  jealous  conceipt  of  the  other  which 
could  hardly  be  removed."  Twenty  years'  experience 
had  taught  Elizabeth*  that  when  the  Queen  of  Scots 
spoke  most  fairly  she  most  intended  mischief;  while, 
beyond  the  broad  grievance  of  her  detention,  the  Queed 
of  Scots  had  to  complain  that  she  had  been  tricked  and 
played  upon  in  petty  and  paltry  ways.  In  mere  weari- 
ness she  had  consented,  two  years  before,  to  terms 
which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Walsingham,  left  Eliza- 
beth no  more  to  ask  for.     She  had  abandoned  every 

1  *'  n  a  est^  advis^  que  la  segretaire  de  la  Reyne  d^Escosse  yiendroit  icf 
pour  adviser  de  sa  liberty,  et  voye  grande  apparence  que  la  Beyne  d' Angle- 
terre  a  volants  d'en  estre  delivr^e,  et  plustot  de  la  renvoyer  k  son  filz  que  de 
la  retenir  en  ce  Boyaulme,  de  pear  de  quelque  nouveaa  inconvenient,  disant 
qu'il  ne  fault  plus  que  une  Reyne  en  Angleterre."  —  Mauvissi&re  au  Roy, 
lS-22  October:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 

3  *'  Cela  estant,  j*e8pere  que  en  pen  de  jours  vous  aurez  Thonneur  de  la 
liberty  de  la  dicte  Reyne  d'Eaooese.*^ — Same  to  the  same)  November  4- 
14:  Ibid. 

VOL.  xn.  4 
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pretension  which  she  had  ever  made,  without  condition 
or  stipulation ;  she  had  left  her  future  to  Elizabeth's 
clemency.  She  had  even  promised  to  make  no  changes 
in  the  established  religion  in  Scotland  after  her  return 
thither.  She  had  given  bitter  ofFence  to  Spain  and  the 
Pope  by  her  concessions ;  and  all  had  been  in  vain. 
The  liberty  which  was  almost  in  her  grasp  had  melted 
like  an  image  in  a  dissolving  view. 

In  the  fierceness  of  her  disappointment  she  had  with- 
drawn her  offers.  She  threw  herself  again  on  her 
foreign  friends.  She  blew  Scotland  into  a  flame ;  she 
appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  Guise,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Morgan,  and  Don  Bernardino,  and  the  Jesuits,  she 
again  wove  into  form  a  plot  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. For  a  time  her  schemes  had  seemed  to  prosper. 
The  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  were  overthrown; 
Gowrie  was  executed,  Lindsay  imprisoned,  the  minis- 
ters expelled  from  their  churches,  and  her  son  brought 
into  relations  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  English  Catholics  prepared  once  more  for  insur- 
rection. Arundel,  Paget,  Northumberland,  Lord  Henry- 
Howard,  Lord  Yaux,  and  many  a  knight  and  nobleman 
besides,  had  been  waiting  only  for  a  signal  from  abroad 
to  carry  her  colours  to  the  field,  and  end  the  Tudor 
dynasty  in  a  second  Bos  worth.  Guise  was  ready; 
Parma  was  ready ;  the  Pope  was  burning  with  impetu- 
osity ;  at  one  time  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  distinct 
consent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  Mendoza  and  De 
Tassis  had  all  but  obtained  from  him. 

But  this  mirage,  too,  had  faded  away.  Her  kinsmen 
in  France  became  unaccountably  cold.^  Philip  halted 
on  his  leaden  foot.     Throgmorton  was  taken,  and  the 

1  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Qaeen  of  Soots,  June  14-24 :   \i8B. 
Mary  Queen  of  8oot$, 
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party  in  England  was  broken  up.  Northumberland 
was  in  the  Tower.  Arundel  and  Lord  Henry  Howard 
were  under  arrest  in  their  own  houses.  Lord  Paget 
had  fled.  Worse  than  all,  those  on  whom  she  most 
depended  in  Scotland  had  disappointed  her  hopes. 
Arran,  for  his  own  reasons,  wished  her  to  remain  a 
prisoner.  Her  son  was  false  to  her,  and  was  making 
his  own  bargain  at  her  expense.  The  Jesuits  had 
made  him  a  tatitudinarian,  but  he  wais  as  far  from  be- 
ing a  Catholic  as  ever ;  while,  until  he  became  a  Catho- 
lic, it  was  more  and  more  certain  that  Philip  would 
neither  move  himself  nor  allow  Guise  to  move  in  her 
favour  or  in  his.  Her  own  life  could  not  be  depended 
on ;  and  Philip  not  unreasonably  declined  to  spend  his 
subjects'  blood  and  treasure  to  transfer  the  crown  from 
one  heretic  to  another. 

So  blank  appeared  the  prospect  that  Parsons  and 
Allen,  "in  consideration  of  the  thwarts  they  received 
daily  in  all  their  doings,  and  the  small  success  of  their 
former  labours,  had  resolved  to  leave  agitation  of  such 
matters,  and  follow  only  their  spiritual  courses."  * 
Mary  Stuart,  ever  dauntless  and  indefatigable,  stimu- 
lated in  some  degree  their  failing  spirits.  She  reminded 
them  that  if  her  son  was  heretic,  she  was  herself  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Church.  They  appealed  again  to 
Pjarma.;  and  he  gave  them  hopes  that  if  the  Queen  of 
Scots  could  escape,  something  might  still  be  done.  The 
fear  was  that  if  England  was  invaded  while  she  was  in 
Elizabeth's  hands,  she  would  be  put  to  death,  and  the 
Catholics  would  lose  their  sole  representative.  It 
seems  tq  have  crossed  Parma's  mind,  too,  as  it  had 
rossed  Don  John's,  that  he  might  become  the  Queen 


c 


1  PanMms  to  the  i^ueen  of  Soots,  Seivtember  10, 1684:  M8B.  Mar^  Qitm 
^  Sooii, 
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o{  Scots'  husband,  and  share  the  English  throne  ^ith 
her,^ 

But  the  party  of  action  on  the  Continent  had  com- 
plaints against  herself  as  well  as  against  James.  Her 
readiness  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  carried  an  impression 
that  she  was  no  saint»  after  all,  but  more  a  politician 
than  a  true  believer.  A  book  was  published,  after 
Throgmorton's  execution,  showing  that  in  some  way  or 
other  secrets  supposed  to  be  known  only  to  half  a  dozen 
of  the  leading  conspirators  hsul  been  revealed.  The 
facility  with  which  English  prisoners  confessed  upon 
the  rack  showed  that  they  were  made  of  bad  material 
fer  successful  traitors ;  ^  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself 
was  suspected,  if  not  of  treachery,  yet  of  extreme  im- 
^>rudence. 

"  There  is  a  fear,"  wrote  an  Italian  efesuit  to  her, 
"  that  tricks  are  played  near  your  own  person.  There 
is  a  doubt  even  of  your  own  discretion.  Beware,  Ma- 
dame ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  beware  1  Your  cause  is 
God's  cause,  and  you  must  deal  faithfully  and  uprightly 
as  in  His  presence.  You  have  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  once,  and  they  are  too  opposite  one  to  another ; 

^ '; "  Th«  Prince  asked  me  'whether  yoa  would  ever  many  again.  I  said  I 
kne'w^not  your  Majesty's  particular  desire  in  the  matter,  but  Catholics  gen- 
erally could  be  well  contented  if  your  Majesty  was  in  your  royal  seat,  and 
provided  of  such  a  husband  as  his  Higfaneea  was,  for  that  would  make  a 
hope  that  it  should  be  beneficial  to  all  Christendom.  At  that  he  smiled, 
and  »Eiid  he  pretended  to  no  such  thing,  but  to  do  for  your  Majesty  only  for 
yeu^  good  willv  Tet  ^adding  he  was  not  so  mortified  to  the  world,  but  if  aH 
f  artiee  were  agrefe^  he  irould  accept  such  a  preferment  with  thankfulness.'* 
—  Parsons  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  September  10,  ISSl :  MSB,  Mary  Queen 
of  ScvtM.   • 

'^  "  On  ne  traite  pas  voluntfers  avec  Angloys  encor  qu'ilz  soient  gens  dfc 
bisn  et  fidellss,  pour  ce  que  s'ilz  sont  attrapez  ou  descouverts  comme  fut 
Mylord  Paget,  ou  sMIz  sont  prins  comme  Throgmorton  et  aultres,  par  force 
de  Qetienne,  on  leur  ikict  dire  pins  qu'ilz  ne  scavBnt*'  —  Letter  from  the 
Jesuit  Martelli  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Deciphered  by  Walsingham's  secre- 
terjr  Philltpps,  and  conntersignad  l^.  Buighley,  Shrewsbuiy,  Wi 
Honsdozi,  and  Cobham:  M8,  Ibid. 
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You  have  been  more  careiiil  to  train  yonr  son  in  polh- 
tics  and  dissimulation  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  and  he  will  thhik  as  he  pleases,  and  will  regard 
religion  as  an  outward  shew.  It  is  said  that  your  own 
people  caused  the  death  of  Throgmorton,  and  that  you 
are  careless  of  the  fate  of  your  firiends,  so  long  as  you 
yourself  escape.  Don  Bernardino  desires  to. help  you; 
but  he  says  that  you  think  only  of  your  own  misfbr* 
tunes,  and  forget  the  risks  to  which  others  expose 
f  heinselres  in  serving  you.  The  King  of  Spain  cann6t 
^d  an  army  imperfectly  provided  to  England,  to  mak^ 
KimsefJf  the  lau^ing-stock  by  ftiilure  should  the  erne- 
iiiies  ^f  God  go  to  war  -with  him ;  and  ^o  long  as  Fladi- 
iifers  is  uncoftquered  he  has  no  harbours  for  his  fleet. 
But  beware,  Madame,  how  you  conie  to  terms  with  the 
Jetebel.  Take  care  what  you  are  doing.  You  may 
rdin  yourself  fatally ;  and  either  England  may  never  be 
invaded,  or  it  may  be  to  your  own  prejudice  as  having 
dfeserted  the  CathoKc  cause.  Remember  what  I  wrote 
to  you  before.  I  dare  not  trfl  you  what,  nevertheless, 
I  dimly  see  to  be  intended ;  and  there  may  be  those 
Who  will  not  be  sorry  if  you  give  thetn  an  excuse  to 
Complain  of  you.  I  can  say  no  more.  My  duty  *to 
Ins  HdKniess  and  to  the  Eingt)f  Spain  foi'bids  me.  Only 
put  y6ur  trust  in  God,  and  do  not  offend  the  CathoKe 
Powers.  Be  patient  a  tittle  longer;  leave  crooked  ways, 
and  be  frank  and  true.**^ 

It  was  a  desperate  position  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Catholic  Sovereigns  were  not  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  her  wrongs,  or  particularly  eager  to 
avenge  them.     She  was  an   important  piece  in  the 

1  Martelli  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  1584yeondeDted:  JdBS.  Mar% 
Qveen  of  Scott. 
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Catholic  game ;  bat  they  hdd  neither  respect  for  her 
person  nor  enthusiasm  in  her  cause.  If,  in  despair  at 
person  nor  enthusiasm  in  her  cause.  If,  in  despair  at 
their  slackness,  she  endeavoured  to  make  terms  with 
^er  gaoler,  she  offended  their  bigotry,  and  gave  them  ' 
pretext  for  their  indifference ;  while  she  knew  well  that 
it  was  only  from  the  fear  of  their  interference  that  Eliz- 
abeth consented  to  treat  with  her,  and  that  if  the  fear 
was  removed  she  would  remain  a  prisoner  for  life* 
The  whole  world  seemed  falling  away  jfrom  her  — 
France,  Spain,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  even  her  own 
son.  It  was  open  to  her  then,  and  always,  to  end  her 
troubles  by  a  resolution  to  obtain  and  deserve  Eliza- 
beth's real  confidence ;  but  for  this  she  would  have  had 
to  part  for  ever  with  her  passionately  cherished  hope  of 
vengeance.  Or,  again,  she  might  have  become  an  ob- 
ject of  passionate  Catholic  interest  had  she  taken  the 
position  of  a  martyr,  dared  Elizabeth  openly  to  do  her 
worst  upon  her,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  sovereign  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope. 

But  either  of  the  courses  required  more  virtue  than 
Mary  Stuart  possessed.  Elizabeth  preferred  a  crooked 
road,  for  its  own  sake ;  Mary  Stuart,  because  martyr- 
dom was  not  to  her  taste  so  long  as  the  world  held 
other  charms  for  her ;  and  she  hated  her  rival  too  cor- 
dially to  submit  and  acknowledge  herself  beaten. 

There  was  a  third  possibility,  —  to  continue  to  treat 
with  Elizabeth,  in  the  hppe  of  obtaining  her  freedom, 
and  perhaps  her  recognition  as  successor,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  persuade  the  Catholic  Powers  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  observing  the  obligations  into  which 
she  might  herself  enter.  She  would  have  to  swear  a 
I^Teat  many  oaths.     She  would  have  to  delude  Mauvis- 
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sidre,  for  Martelli  had  warned  her,  and  she  knew  it 
already,  that  Mauvissi^re  was  in  the  English  interest ; 
but  she  jvas  constitutionally  an  actress,  and  difficulties 
of  this  kind  stood  but  little  in  her  way ;  and,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  all  her  past  character,  she  entered 
again  upon  her  career  of  deception.  To  the  English 
Queen  and  to  her  new  keepers  she  assumed  the  air  of 
pathetic  and  trusting  repentance.  She  described  her- 
self as  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  anxious  only  for 
peace  and  retirement. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  known  her  from  her  cradle , 
yet  she  convinced  him  that  she  was  at  last  sincere. 
She  wrote  to  Elizabeth  declaring  that  above  all  other 
things  on  earth  she  now  desired  her  welfare  and  pros- 
perity.  She  again  promised,  if  she  was  released,  to  re- 
main  in  England  as  a  pledge  of  her  good  faith ;  and  she 
implored  the  Queen  not  to  reject  the  hand  of  a  kins- 
woman which  was  frankly  and  lovingly  extended  to 
her.^  She  bade  Mauvissidre  tell  Burghley  and  Wal-  , 
singham  that  she  would  do  anything  and  everything 
that  they  could  ask.^  She  assured  Somers,  who  was 
associated  with  Sadler  in  the  charge  of  her,  ^^  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  any  enterprise  intended  upon  the 
realm  for  her  relief,  nor,  as  God  should  have  her  soul, 
would  she  ever  consent  to  anything  that  should  trouble 
the  State,  of  which,  with  all  her  heart,  she  sought  the 
quiet."  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  negotiation,  which  on 
the»i^  assurances  had  been  opened  in  good  faith  for  her 
release,  she  wrote  by  a  sure  hand  to  Sir  Francis  Engle- 

1  Ths  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  October  lS-28:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
8adler  to  Walsingham,  October  3-?.3:  M88.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

3  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Mauvissi^re,  September  7-17:  Labanoff,  Vol 
VI. 

>  Conversation  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Mr.  Somers,  Septembei 
1634:  M8S.  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU. 
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field,  in  Spain,  bidding  him  tell  the  Pope  and  Philip 
that  she  expected  nothing  from  the  treaty ;  but  that  in 
any  case  she  desired  "  the  execution  of  the  gjeat  plot 
and  design  men t  to  go  forward  without  respect  of  peril 
or  danger  to  herself."  She  said  "  she  would  account 
her  life  happily  bestowed  if  by  losing  it  she  could  help 
and  relieve  thQ  oppressed  children  of  the  Church," 
She  required  Englefield  '^  to  pursue  and  procure  at  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  King's  hand  such  a' speedy  per- 
formance of  their  purpose  that  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  at  latest,  in  the  approaching  spring,  the  condition 
of  the  cause  not  permitting  any  further  delay."  ^ 

It  was  perilous  work,  but  she  was  growing  reckless, 
— above  all  things  she  desired  liberty.  Nothing  would 
be  done  for  her,  she  well  saw,  while  she  continued  a 
prisoner ;  while  if  once  free  she  would  know  how  to 
find  a  road  out  of  her  engagements.  Philip  had  driven 
her  to  despair.  When  the  Spanish  cavaliers  should 
have  been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  SheiBBeld  Castle, 
Philip  was  revelling  at  the  Escurial  over  an  acquisition 
more  valuable  to  him' than  the  conquest  of  an  empire. 
A  fragment  of  a  broken  shoulder-bone,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  San  Lorenzo,  had  been  found  in  Italy,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  which  had  long  been  the  most 
precious  of  Spanish  relics.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici 
had  presented  the  King  witb  the  newly  discovered 
treasure,  and  the  precious  thing  occupied  all  his 
thoughts,  and  left  him  no  leisure  for  more  worldly 
interests.^     It  was  time  for  some  bolder  spirit  to  take 

1  The  cipher  of  this  letter  fell  by  some  means  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Rolls  House.  It  was  deci- 
phered two  years  after  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  by  Curle^  the  Queoi 
of  Scots*  second  secretary,  and  the  proof  that  it  contained  of  her  incurable 
fiUsehood  may  have  contributed  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to 
oome  to  an  end  with  her. 

S  *^You  may  judge  how  delighted  I  have  been  with  your  letter  of  tht 
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the  reins  of  the  enterprise ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  with  six- 
teen years  of  mortification  to  avenge,  felt  that  no  one 
was  fitter  than  herself. 

Elizabeth  was  nearer  to  yielding  than  she  had  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Queen  of  Scots  came  first  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  thought  desirable,  hpwever,  that  there 
should  be  a  simultaneous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
English  nation  of  their  loyalty  to  their  present  sover- 
eign during  her  natural  life.  In  the  same  September 
in  which  Sadler  and  Somers  were  listening  to  Mary 
Stuart's  professions,  Crichton,  the  Jesuit,  and  another 
priest  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
were  taken  in  the  Channel  by  a  Flushing  privateer. 
Crichton  was  observed  to  tear  some  sheets  of  paper, 
and  try  to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  The  pieces  were 
blown  back  on  deck,  and  were  sent  with  the  prisoners 
to  Walsingham.  The  priests  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  torn  fragments  were  put  together,  and 
were  found  to  contain  a  history,  in  Italian,  of  the  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  from  the  first  going  over 

90th  of  July,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  yon  are  in  possession  of  half  the 
shoulder  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  that  you  propose  to  send  it  to  me.  The  relic 
is  a  grand  one,  and  I,  as  you  know,  am  specially  devoted  to  this  particular 
saint.  The  other  half  is  already  here,  and  the  two  parts  can  now  he  united. 
Your  present  is  heyond  price,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  foi  pro- 
curing me  80  grent  a  pleasure.  I  understand  the  difficulties  which  you 
must  have  had  to  encounter  and  which  all  your  authority  must  hare  been 
required  to  overcome.  I  thank  you,  I  repeat  most  warmly.  You  had  bet- 
ter send  the  precious  thing  to  my  ambassador  at  Genoa,  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza.    I  shall  prepare  him,  and  he  will  contrive  to  forward  it. 

'"■  You  tell  me  that  the  bone  split  of  itself  down  the  middle,  whec  you 
least  expected.  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  enhances  its  value. 
Send  the  evidences,  I  beseech  you,  along  with  it.  The  Genoa  line  will  savt 
time  and  prevent  accident,  and  it  will  have  fine  spring  weather  for  the 
journey.'*  —  "Deseo  que  con  la  reliquia  me  embieis  la  fe  y  testimonio  que 
OS  pareciere  convenir  para  que  juntamente  se  guarde;  y  para  que  no  pierda 
pasage  os  encargo  la  brevedad  del  embiarles  &  Genoa  para  que  puedan  gozai 
de  la  primavera."  — Philip  to  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  November  14, 1584. 
■From  the  Escurial,  called  always  by  Philip  San  Lorenzo,  to  whom  it  vaf 
dedicated:  MSS.  Simancas. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  into  Scotland.  Not  much  was 
added  to  what  was  already  known ;  but  any  doubts 
which  might  have  adhered  to  Throgmorton's  confession 
were  wholly  removed.  The  plans  were  identically  the 
same ;  the  names  of  the  English  Catholics  concerned 
were  the  same ;  the  acquaintance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  plot  was  confirmed  in  all  its  parts.  G  rich  ton 
was  examined  on  the  rack.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
on  bis  way  to  Scotland  to  make  another  effort  for  the 
conversion  of  James.^  Two-thirds  of  England,  he 
said,  were  expected,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  de- 
clare for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  son  might  play  feir 
or  play  false.  Foreign  powers  might  hang  fire  and 
hesitate.  Her  real  strength  was  believed  by  the  Jesuits 
to  be  in  England  itself,  and  one  remarkable  expression 
was  used  by  Crichton  which  the  Council  knew  to  be 
historically  true :  —  "  The  title  of  the  crown  was  of 
great  efficacy  with  the  English  nation ;  for  whensoever 
any  prince  did  govern  evil,  if  the  successor  did  take 
upon  him  to  remedy  the  same,  never  any  to  whom  the 
succession  did  belong  did  at  any  time  take  arms  to  re- 
form the  government  but  he  had  good  success." 

If  Mary  Stuart  was  in  a  position  to  trouble  Eliza- 
beth's quiet,  as  her  grandfather  had  troubled  crooked- 
oacked  Richard,  she  was  herself  to  blame  for  it.  Had 
the  Casket  letters  been  officially  published,  after  the 
Westminster  investigation,  Parhament  would  and  must 
have  declared  the  Queen  of  Scots  incapable  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  her  pretensions  would  have  been  heard  of 
no  more.  It  was  too  late  for  regrets,  and  these  fresh 
discoveries  now  only  increased  Elizabeth's  desire  to 
come  to  terms  with  her. 

1  Parts  of  the  discourse  in  Italian,  found  about  the  Scotch  Jesuit,  takes 
on  the  seas  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  1584:  M88,  JJometUc.  Walsinghaai 
to  Stiflford,  October  2:  MS8.  France, 
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• 

The  perpetual  nnreet  and  conspiracy  was  the  canse 
which  made  it  dangeroas  to  keep  her.  Her  own  share 
in  producing  it  was  already  perfectly  well  known ;  but 
if  there  were  so  many  lords  and  gentlemen  anxious  to 
have  her  as  their  Sovereign,  it  was  thought  well  to 
take  assurance  of  them,  that  they  should  not  seek  a 
prematui^  realisation  of  tiieir  hopes ;  and  at  all  events 
to  let  Europe  understand  that  there  was  a  loyal  Eng- 
hmd  as  well  as  a  disloyal,  and  that  no  good  end  could  be 
«nswered  by  rebellion  or  assassination.  Elizabeth's  life 
by  between  the  nation  and  civil  war.  The  murder  of 
Orange  had  shown  both  friend  and  enemy  how  easily 
so  slight  a  bulwark  could  be  removed.  The  feverish 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  took  shape  in  the 
famous  botid  of  association,  which  was  a  virtual  suspexi- 
sion  of  law,  and  the  organisation  of  good  subjects  into 
a  universal  vigilance  committee  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Empire. 

"  It  was  accorded  in  Council,"  said  Burghley,  "  thai 
there  should  be  a  bond  of  union  made  by  such  noble- 
men and  other  principal  gentlemen  and  officers  as 
should  like  thereof,  voluntarily  to  bind  themselves  to 
her  Majesty,  and  every  one  to  other,  for  the  defence 
of  her  Majesty's  person  against  her  evil  willers."  ^ 

If  the  Queen  was  assassinated,  government  would 
be  at  an  end ;  every  commission  would  be  void,  every 
public  officer  reduced  for  the  time  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  man  ;  law,  order,  and  authority  would  be  at  an 
end  till  the  throne  was  again  filled.  It  was  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  in  the  first  place,  but  principally 
that  the  Empire  might  be  held  together  in  the  disinte- 
gration which  would  ensue  if  it  occurred,  that  Burgh- 

1  Burgfaley  to  Lord  Cobhanif  October  27-Noyember  6,  1584;  Lodge 
lOmtrations  of  English  IHgtorf/. 
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ley  and  Walsingham  selected  the  language  in  which 
this  remarkable  document  was  framed. 

"  For  as  much"^"  so  it  ran,  "  as  Almighty  God  has 
ordained  kings,  queens,  and  princes  to  have  dominion 
apd  rule  over  all  their  subjects,  and  to  preserve  them 
in  the  possession  and  observation  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  in  like  sort  that  all  subjects  should  love, 
fear,  and  obey  their  princes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power ;  at  all  times  to  withstand,  pursue,  and  suppress 
all  manner  of  persons  that  shall  by  any  means  intend 
and  attempt  anything  dangerous  or  hurtful  to  the  hon- 
our, state,  or  person  of  their  Sovereign  —  therefore  we, 
whose  names  are  or  shall  be  subscribed  to  this  writing, 
being  natural  bom  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  having  so 
gracious  a  lady,  our  Sovereign  Elizabeth,  by  God's  ordi- 
nance our  most  ^rightful  Queen,  reigning  over  us  these 
many  years  with  great  felicity,  to  our  mestimable  com- 
fort ;  and  finding  lately  that  for  the  furtherance  and 
advancement  of  some  pretended  title  to  the  crown  the 
life  of  our  Sovereign  has  been  most  dangerously  de- 
signed against,  we  and  every  of  us,  calUng  first  to  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Almighty  God,  do  voluntarily  and 
most  willingly  bind  ourselves,  every  one  of  us  to  the 
other,  jointly  and  severally,  in  the  band  of  one  firm 
and  loyal  society ;  and  do  hereby  vow  and  promise,  by 
the  Majesty  of  Almighty  God,  that  with  our  whole  * 
powers,  bodies,  lives,  and  goods  we  will  serve  and  obey 
our  Sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth,  against  all  states,  digni- 
ties, and  earthly  powers  whatsoever,  and  will  with  our 
joint  and  particular  force,  during  our  lives,  withstand, 
pursue,  and  offend,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  all 
other  means  of  revenge,  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what- 
soever estate  they  be,  and  their  abettors,  that  shall  at- 
tempt any  act,  or  counsel  or  consent  to  anything,  that 
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shall  tend  to  the  harm  of  her  Majesty's  person ;  and 
will  never  desist  from  all  manner  of  forcible  pursuit  of 
such  persons,  to  the  utter  extermination  of  them,  their 
counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors. 

'^  If  any  such  wicked  attempt  shall  be  taken  in  hand 
or  procured,  whereby  any  that  have,  may,  or  shall  pre- 
tend title  to  this  crown  by  the  untimely  death  of  her 
Majesty,  may  thus  wickedly  obtain  what  they  seek  — 
that  the  same  may  be  avenged,  we  do  not  only  bind 
ourselves  both  jointly  and  severally  never,  to  allow,  ac- 
cept, or  favour  any  such  pretended  successor,  by  whom 
or  for  whom  any  such  detestable  act  shall  be  attempted 
or  committed,  as  unworthy  of  all  government  in  any 
Christian  realm  or  state ;  but  do  also  further  vow  and 
protest,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  to  prose- 
cute such  person  or  persons  to  death  with  our  joint  and 
particular  force,  and  to  act  the  utmost  revenge  upon 
them  that  by  any  means  we  or  any  of  us  can  devise 
and  do  for  their,  utter  overthrow  and  extirpation. 

"  We  confirm  the  contents  hereof  by  our  oaths,  cor- 
porally taken  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  with  this  ex- 
press condition,  that  no  one  of  us  shall,  for  any  respect 
of  person  or  causes,  or  for  fear  or  reward,  separate  our- 
selves from  this  association,  or  fail  in  the  prosecution 
thereof  during  our  lives,  on  pain  of  being  by  the  rest 
of  us  prosecuted  and  suppressed  as  perjured  persons 
and  public  enemies  to  God,  our  Queen,  and  country ; 
to  which  punishment  and  pains  we  voluntarily  submit 
ourselves  and  every  of  us,  without  benefit  of  any  colour 
or  pretence."  ^ 

The  alarm  was  but  too  well  founded,  the  anxiety  but 
too   natural,  which  dictated   so  unexampled  a  move- 

I  Act  of  Association,  November,  1584:  Printed  in  the  flnt  voIanM  of 
the  8taU  Trialt, 
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ment.  The  assassination  of  Elizabeth  was  the  first  » 
of  the  most  devout  of  the  Catholic  priests.  The  priests 
^held  the  conscience  of  every  ardent  youth  who  desired 
a  short  road  to  Paradise,  and  in  those  days  the  distance 
between  the  imagination  and  execution  of  a  desperate 
deed  was  less  remote  than  it  is  at  pfesent.^ 

The  Privy  Councillors,  the  judges,  the  magistrates 
of  Middlesex,  every  one  in  or  about  London  who  held 
oiBce  under  the  crown,  gave  their  signatures  immedi- 
ately, and  copies  were  sent  round  the  English  counties 
to  the  lords  lieutenants  and  the  mayors  of  the  towns, 
inviting  every  loyal  subject  to  enrol  his  name.  The 
country  replied  with  acclamations  undisturbed  by  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  loyal  signed  in  a  passion  of  delight ; 
the  disloyal  because  they  dared  not  refuse.  Lord  Der- 
by, whose  name  was  on  the  insurrectionary  list,  sum- 
mofied  the  suspected  gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
to  Chester  CathedraL  The  Earl  on  his  knees  received 
the  oath  from  the  Bishopi,  the  Bishop  and  Lord  Strange 
received  the  oath  from  the  Earl,  and  then  in  groups  of 
six  the  entii%  company  swore  after  them,  ^  not  one  by^ 
word  or  countenance  seeming  malcontent."  ^ 

The  scene  at  Chester  was  repeated  or  paralleled  in 

1  Among  Walsingham's  loose  papers  of  this  year,  preserved  by  accident 
and  probaUy  one  of  a  thousand,  is  an  account,  unsigned,  of  a  **  speech  €4 
a  friar  in  Dunkirk.*'  i 

'*  On  All  Saints  Eve  a  friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  being  vicar  of 
the  said  Friary,  entering  into  talk  with  me  in  the  said  Friary  touching  iha 
Qu£en,  said  unto  me  that  if  her  Majesty  was  once  dispatched  and  go;)«, 
I  hat  then  all  Christendom,  would  be  in  peace  and  quietness;  and  taking 
roe  with  him  into  his  chamber,  he  shewed  me  the  pictures  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Burgundian  which  killed  him,  with  the  manner  of  hia 
crrel  execution.  The  friar  said  to  me,  Do  you  behold  and  see  this  picture? 
Look  how  this  Burgundian  did  kill  this  Prince.  In  such  manner  there 
will  not  want  aniothar  Burgundian  to  kill  that  wicked  woman,  and  that 
before  long  free  the  common  wealth  of  all  Christendom  "  —  M88.  Domettie 
1584. 

3  Lord  Derby  to  the  Earl  of  Tjcicester,  November  7-17:  M8,  Dud. 
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every  city  in  England.  It  was  an  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  she  should 
have  no  access  to  the  throne  by  way  of  assassination. 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  give  the  association  the 
authority  of  law,  and  further,  since  it  was  to  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Queen  of  Scots  aflFected  always  to  refer 
her  claim,  it  was  assembled  ^^  for  the  disabling  of  such 
as,  pretending  title  to  the  crown,  should  seels:  to  dis- 
turb her  Majesty's  possession  during  her  life."  ^ 

Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals which  were  about  to  be  made  to  her  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots  on  one  side,  and  by  James  on  the 
ixther,  and  to  treat  with  one  or  with  both,  either  jointly 
or  severally,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  proposals. 
All  parties  were  playing  false.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  preparing  to  swear  that  she  would  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  life,  while 
privately  she  was  bidding  the  Catholic  Powers  go  on 
with  their  invasien  at  all  hazards.  James  was  pretend- 
ing to  his  mother  that  it  was  for  her  sake  and  not  his 
own  that  he  was  seeking  a  separate  treaty,  when  his 
real  wish  was  that  she  should  remain  in  confinement, 
and  that  her  claims  should  be  postponed  to  his  pwn. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  found  at  last  that  the  alliance  of 
Scotland  was  necessary  to  her  very  existence,  yet 
meant  to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  She,  it  is  evident,  most  feared  Mary 
Stuart ;  Walsingham  most  feared  her  son.  Walsing- 
ham  for  once  was  at  fault  in  his  judgment  of  character. 
He  was  unable  to  conceive  that  James  would  be  as  in- 
different to  his  mother's  fate  as  in  fact  he  was.  He 
advised,  therefore,  that  terms  should  first  be  made  with 

I  Wnlsingham  to  Sadler,  October  17-*^;  M88.  Mary  Queen  of  SeoU, 
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the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  regretted  that  his  mistress 
disagreed  with  him.^ 

The  Master  of  Gray  was  coming  up  to  represent 
James.  Mary  Stuart  was  to  send  her  French  secre- 
tary, M.  Nau.  The  first  hearing  was  assigned  to 
Gray,  and  Nau's  coming  was  postponed  till  Gray's 
message  had  been  digested  and  his  leanings  ascertained. 
Report  called  him  a  good  Catholic  and  "a  devoted 
riervant  to  the  Scotch  Queen."  Should  this  be  trae^ 
\t  was  undesirable  that  Nau  and  he  should  encounter 
tjach  other.  Could  Gray  be  gained  over,  he  held  and 
could  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Paris  conspiracy.  He 
had  discussed  the  details  of  the  invasion  with  Mendoza 
and  the  Nuncio ;  he  knew  precisely  the  views  of  the 
great  powers  about  James ;  he  was  master  of  all  their 
Becrets,  and  as  well  as  any  living  man  could  teach  Eliza- 
beth how  to  defeat  them.^ 

His  ostensible  mission,  when  he  appeared,  was  to 
."yqaire  the  expulsion  of  the  exiled  noblemen.  If  this 
rendition  was  acceded  to,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  ready 
to  betray  to  Elizabeth  the  nature  of  the  offers  which 
^ad  been  made  to  his  master  by  the  Catholics,  and  a 
defensive  league  might  be  immediately  made  between 
Scotland  and  England,  the  inhabitants  of  each  country 
being  made  free  of  the  other  as  a  prelude  to  their  ap- 
proaching incorporation.*     The  name  of  the  Queen  of 

'  1  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  without  that  Queen*8  assent,  who  doth  altogether 
direct  the  King,  there  will  no  hold  be  taken  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  I 
have  been  always  persuaded  that  some  trial  should  be  made  of  her  offers, 
with  such  cautions  as  she  prttniseth  to  give,  wherewith  I  see  no  cause  but 
that  her  Majesty  should  rest  satisfied.  The  impediment  grows  principaUy 
through  a  jealous  conceit  that  either  of  the  two  princesses  hath  of  the 
other,  which  I  see  will  hardly  be  removed'*  —  Walsingham  to  Sadler,  Octo- 
ber 17-27:  MSS.  Mary  Queen  oj  Scots. 

2  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  u>  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  l&84t 
M8.  Ibid.     Cipher. 

*  This  concession,  it  was  thought,  "  would  pleasure  England  greatly.* . 
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Scots  was  not  mentioned  in  Gray's  instructions,  nor 
was  it  mentioned  either  in  a  letter  which  Gray  brought 
with  him  from  the  King  to  Burghley.^ 

He  was  received  with  cold  curiosity,  which,  however, 
turned  soon  to  interest  as  his  character  unfolded  itself. 
Letters  from  Walsingham  to  Hunsdon,  and  from  the 
Queen  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  described  his  conditions 
as  impossible  and  his  communications  as  unimportant* 
In  a  few  days  he  was  revealing  himself  as  ready  to  sell 

Iiwtraetions  from  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  1584:  M8B. 
BcoUand, 

I  The  letter  is  a  enrions  specimen  of  James*s  early  composition :  — 
**  To  my  well  belovit  and  assarit  trusty  cousin,  my  Iiord  Barley,  treasmmr. 

**  My  Lorde  and  Cousin, 

^^  Alexander,  the  great  conqneronr  of  the  worlde,  reading  one  day  accord- 
ing to  his  accustomete  manner  on  the  Uliades  ci  BoBkeft  quhilk  he  ever  car- 
rit  about  with  him,  he  did  burst  forth  in  thir  wordis  following.  —  I  esteeme 
not,  said  he,  Achilles  to  have  bene  so  happy  for  the  good  success  he  had  in 
the  weiris  as  he  was  in  having  so  worthie  ane  trumpetour  to  blare  abrode 
immortaly,  yea  to  all  posterities  and  aages  his  worthy  fame  as  Homere  was. 
My  Lord,  albeit  indeid  Achilles  was  omit  with  so  divine  and  rare  vertus 
as  in  that  cace  I  can  on  no  ways  be  justly  compaired  unto  him,  and  that  on 
the  other  point  ye  do  far  excell  suche  ane  blinde  begging  fellow  as  Homere, 
yit  in  one  thing  I  may  be  compairit  unto  him,  I  meine  Achilles,  to  witt  that 
thaire  is  so  wise  and  trustie  ane  counsellour  as  ye  are  about  hir  oi 
quhoise  amitie  I  have  maid  choise  above  all  uther  Princes  if  so  she  WO! 
accept  of  me,  qubo  may  and  I  am  aussurit  will  further  that  amitie  quhilk 
now  be  the  bearar  heirof  my  ambassadour  I  do  crave  of  her.  Quhome  I 
have  commandit  not  only  to  imparte  his  commission  unto  you,  hot  also  to 
fiae  your  prescript  in  all  ^ise  matters.  The  cause  that  movis  me  sa  to  do 
is  the  repoirt  I  have  hard  how  ye  have  bene  the  man  about  your  soueraigne 
thise  tymes  bygane  quho  hes  had  the  chief  and  only  caire  of  the  well  doing 
of  my  affaires  thair,  and  having  direotit  this  berar  with  mair  special  and 
sepret  commission  than  any  I  ever  directit  before.  I  have  gevin  charge 
thairfoire  to  deell  maist  specially  and  secreitly  with  you  nixt  the  quene, 
our  dearest  sister,  as  he  will  shaw  you  mair  at  length,  quhome  earnestly 
desiring  you  to  credit  as  myself  with  assurance  of  your  contineuauce  in 
the  furthering  of  all  my  adoos  thaire  and  specially  this  present,  I  conunitt 
you,  my  lord  and  cousin,  to  Goddis  holy  protection. 

"  From  my  pallais  of  holyrudhouse,  the  14th  of  October,  1584. 

*^  Your  assurit  friend  and  cousin.  Jambs  B.** 

—  Autograph  endorsed  by  Burghley,  '*  The  King  of  Soots  by  the  Mastaf 
•TGray";  M8.  Ibid. 
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his  services  to  England,  to  betray  his  patron,  and  make 
himself  the  instrument  of  a  revolution  which  would  re- 
place the  King  in  the  power  of  Angus  and  the  Protest- 
ants. The  Queen  of  Scots  was  writing  to  him  in 
unsuspecting  confidence,  believing  him  to  be  entirely 
hers.  She  cautioned  him  against  Elizabeth's  duplicity : 
she  directed  him,  as  his  mistress,  to  speak  in  her  name 
as  well  as  her  son's,  and  make  use  of  Scotland  in  her 
interest  by  appealing  to  Elizabeth's  fears.^  But  Ghray 
had  taken  the  measure  of  the  situation.  He  considered 
that  Elizabeth  would  win,  and  that  her  cause  was  there- 
fore the  safest  to  stand  by.  Mauvissidre,  who  was  watch- 
ing him,  was  puzzled.  He  saw  that  Gray  was  trimming, 
but  he  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  double  play  was 
his  own  or  the  King's.  He  had  ascertained  that  James 
too  was  willing  to  make  his  bargain  alone  if  he  could 
obtain  better  terms  by  separating  himself  from  hU 
mother.^ 

By  degrees,  but  by  degrees  only,  the  truth  dawnod 
on  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  his  letters  to  her,  James 
had  professed  himself  the  most  dutiful  of  sons.  She 
had  imagined  that  he  was  now  about  to  consent  to  the 
long-agitated  association  of  herself  in  the  Scotch  crown 
with  him.  She  learnt  instead  that  Gray  had  told  the 
Queen,  in  James's  name,  that  it  never  could  be,  and 
with  an  undefined  suspicion  she  wrote  to  know  what 
he  meant.  Elizabeth  being  now  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  danger,  had  consented  to  the  coming  up  of  M. 
Nau.  Mary  Stuart  sent  a  letter  by  him,  saying  that 
she  refused  her  consent  to  a  separate  treaty.  •  She 
insisted  that  her  own  and  her  son's  interests  should  be 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  October  1-11,  1584 

i:4aMtnofi;  voi.  vi. 

•   ^  Mauvissi^re  to  the  King  of  France,  November  16-86:  Tenlet,  Vol.  Hi 
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identified.  She,  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  she  said,  was 
making  a  treaty  with  a  sister  sovereign,  and  it  was  a 
mere  condescension  on  her  part  to  allow  her  son  to 
have  a  voice  in  it.^ 

Such  a  tone  at  such  a  moment  shews  how  little  she 
had  realised  the  possibility  of  James's  actually  failing 
her.  His  successes  had  really  been  hers.  She  it  was 
and  not  he,  who  by  incessant  effort,  and  by  the  lavish 
use  of  her  French  dowry,  had  overthrown  Morton  and 
Gowrie  and  broken  up  the  Protestant  party.  She  was 
offending,  as  she  well  knew,  all  the  earnest  Catholics 
abroad,  by  consenting  to  treat  at  all ;  but  she  pined  for 
liberty,  and  she  believed  that  the  attitude  of  Scotland 
would  compel  Elizabeth  to  set  her  free. 

Nau  took  with  him  to  London  a  ^^  note  of  remem- 
brances "  on  the  disposition  towards  her  of  each  of  the 
members  of  Elizabeth's  GouncQ.  Hatton's  name  stood 
first.  Hatton,  whose  solitary  merit  had  been  his  sup- 
posed affection  for  his  sovereign,  had  many  times  sent 
Mary  Stuart  word  that  if  the  Queen  died  he  would 
fetch  her  to  London  with  the  royal  guard.^  Leicester 
had  been  her  friend  also  till  his  marriage  with  Lettice 
KnoUys ;  but  his  wife's  influence  and  his  designs  on 
Lady  Arabella  for  his  son  had  converted  him  into  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Huntingdon  she  liked  well,  in 
spite  of  his  pretensions  to  the  succession,  and  Burghley 
she  liked  especially  well,  as  an  old  experienced  states- 
man, who  desired  the  good  of  his  country  in  dispassion- 
ate patriotism. 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  December  14-24:  Lab«- 
ttoff,  Vol.  VI. 

3  "  Hatton  lay  a  &ict  divers  bons  offices,  Iny  offirant  par  la  Contesse  d« 
Shrewsbury  que  la  Ro3me  d*Ang1eterre  venant  k  decoder,  il  seroit  prest  d« 
renir  trouver  la  Royne  d'Escosse  avec  la  garde."  — Bemembitmces  to  Nan^ 
Kovember  15, 1584:  M88,  Mary  Queen  o/BcoU. 
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She  oharged  Nan  to  be  guided  entirely  in  all  that  he 
did  by  Burghley's  advice.^  To  Lord  Charles  Howard 
and  to  the  Chancellor  Bromley  she  sent  affectionate 
messages,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him  at  Carlisle.' 
Evidently  she  felt  assured  of  the  support  of  all  tite 
Council  except  Leicester  and  Walsingham ;  and  Wat 
Ingham's  disposition  is  proved  by  his  own  letterd  to 
have  been  favourable  also. 

So  fiu:  as  the  treaty  was  concerned,  Nau's  instructions 
'  were  the  very  amplest.  He  came  prepared  to  concede 
or  anticipate  any  demand  which  Elizabeth  could  make. 
In  addition  to  the  tedhnical  concessions  to  which  she 
had  agreed  already,  Mary  Stuart  promised  through 
him  to  declare  publicly  before  Europe  that  the  Qiieen 
of  England  was  thenceforward  to  be  her  closest  friend; 
to  swear  to  forget  her  wrongs  and  liever  seek  to  revenge 
them  ;  to  intercede  for  the  banished  Lords,  to  renounce 
Pope  Pius's  Bull,  make  a  lea^me  with  Enff* 

December.  •  o. 

land,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  herself  sub- 
scribe the  bond  for  the  protection  of  Elizabeth^s  life.* 
AH  she  asked  for  was  a  speedy  resolution. 

The  effect  of  Gray's  presence  upon  Elizabeth  was 
visible  in  the  immediate  answer.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  told  that  instead  of  talking  of  forgetting  her  wrongs 
she  ought  rather  to  acknowledge  the  practices  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  befc^re  and  since  her  coming  into 
England.  She  must  not  only  renounce  the  Bull  of  the 
Pope  in  her  favour,  but  she  must  declare  the  Crown  of 

1  **  Est  vieulx  et  prudent  conseiUier  qui  ayme  1e  bien  do  son  pays  sans 
passion  ny  faction.  Nau  ay  commandment  de  proceder  en  tout  et  partout 
par  son  advis  et  direction.**  —  Remembrances  td  Nau,  November,  158i: 
US8.  Mary  Qmen  of  SeoU, 

«  Ibid. 

*  Nau*s  articies,  December,  1584?  M8,  IM. 
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filngland  to  be  independent  of  any  worldly  potentate. 
She  must  acknowledge  in  form  that  neither  her  Majesty 
nor  any  other  lawful  Eang  or  Queen  coiild  be  deprived 
by  the  censures  of  any  person  whatever  upon  earth. 
She  might  subscribe  the  bond  if  she  pleased,  but  she 
was  coldly  told  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  speed 
in  so  grave  a  matter  was  impossible.^ 

The  Queen  of  Soots,  however,  having  committed 
herself  to  concessions,  was  not  to  be  repelled.  She 
signed  the  bond;  she  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  desiring  him  to  bid  the  Guises  abandon  the 
designs  which  they  had  formed  in  her  favour,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  thenceforward  she  intended  to  seek 
Elisabeth's  favour.  The  letter  was  wiitten  perhaps  to 
be  seen,  but  it  W(M  written,  and;  it  was  sent.  Mauvis-^ 
sidre  pressed  Elisabeth  with  her  promises.  Had  Scot 
Iand>  pi^ssed  her  also,  had  James  resolutely  identified 
himself  with  his  mother,  and  demanded,  at  the  side  of 
France,  a  general  treaty  between  the  three  nations,  of 
which  her  release  was  to  be  a  condition,  Elizabeth  had 
engaged'  herself  so  deeply  that  she  could  not  have  re- 
ftised.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  fact  ready  to  tie 
hei^elf.  hand  and  foot  in  knots  which  she  would  have 
fenndiit  hard  to  undo.  She  was  desperate  of  help,  and 
was  Willing  to  agree  to  anything.  Her  letter  to  Engle- 
fidld  had  produced  no  effect.  .  Partna  wrote  to  her  in 
ierms'  of  general  politeness,  but  regretting  that  he  was 
prevented  by  cii'cumstarices  .from  devoting  himself,  as 
he  desired,  to  her  cause.^  The  Archbishop  <rf  Glasgow 
imported  from  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  willing 
as  ever,  but  that  the  state  of  France  forbade  him  at 
present  to  move  for  her.  ^  The  arrest  and  confession 

1  Answer  td  Nau,  December,  1584:  M88,  Mary  Queen  of  ^oote 
a  Parma  to  the  Queen  of  Seotd,  December,  1584:  M8,  IbkL 
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of  Crichton  had  disheartened  her  friends  and  created 
new  difficulties.^  Mr.  Lygons,  an  English  refugee  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  especially  active  for 
her,  wrote  that  Philip  had  designs  of  his  own  on  Eng- 
land, and  ^^  would  never  help  her  to  what  he  grasped 
after  himself;  "  if  he  had  cared  really  to  give  her  the 
crown  he  would  have  done  it  long  since,  "  to  her  liking 
if  not  to  his  ; "  but  /'  that  the  enterprise  so  ftiriously  pre- 
tended "  had  never  been  more  than  a  stratagem.^  From 
Rome  itself  the  news  was  hardly  better.  Pdre  la  Bue, 
who,  disguised  as  a  gardener,  had  been  her  chaplain  at 
Sheffield,  had  gone  over  to  rouse  the  languid  interest 
of  the  Catholic  Courts.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 
told  him  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  James  was  a 
Catholic.  He  bad  told  the  Pope  that  the  apathy  of 
Spain  was  driving  his  mistress  to  "  an  accord "  with 
England.  The  Pope  had  said  that  he  had  done  his 
best,  but  could  effect  nothing;  and  had  seemed  to 
think,  indeed,  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  as  good 
a  Catholic  as  she  pretended  to  be,  she  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  more  protracted  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
the  Church.  "  What !  "  his  Holiness  had  exclaimed, 
"  will  she  now,  after  having  persevered  so  long,  come 
to  an  agreement  with  heretics  ?  Will  she  dishonour  her- 
self on  earth  and  imperil  her  immortal  soul  ?  What  I 
Connive  with  Jezebel,  ally  herself  with  the  worst  infidel 
and  persecutor  of  Catholics  that  the  world  contained  I 
It  was  too  monstrous  to  be  believed."  ^  Charles  Paget 
and  his  companions  sung  the  same  song.  Finally,  Engle- 
field,  from  Madrid,  was  obliged  to  say  that  she  must  look 

1  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  1M4! 
U88.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
^  Ljgons  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December  14-24:  M8.  Ibid. 
*  La  Une  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  1684:  JH8.  Ibid. 
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for  no  interference  till  either  Flanders  was  conquered  or 
Elizabeth  dead,  or  till  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in 
England.  Even  Mendoza,  eager  as  he  had  been,  was 
now  for  delay,  and  did  not  even  wish  her  to  escape. 
Englefield  said  he  had  told  Philip  that  if  she  found 
herself  deserted  after  bearing  her  cross  for  so  many 
years,  she  might  come  to  terms  with  her  oppressors ; 
it  was  a  miracle  that  she  had  held  put  so  long.  But 
Philip  bad  other  views  for  the  settlement  of  England. 
Her  son's  having  taken  on  himself  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  cooled  the  Pope.  It 
was  reported  from  Flanders  that  the  supposed  party 
among  *the  English  citizens,  who  were  to  take  arms  in 
her  favour,  was  a  mere  delusion ;  those  likely  to  fight 
for  her  were  "  few  in  number,  partial,  and  passionate ;  '* 
and  that  an  invasion  could  not  prudently  be  attempted 
with  less  than  forty  thousand  men.^ 

Well  might  such  letters  make  her  desperate.  She 
was  to  be  left,  then,  in  confinement  for  the  general  good 
of  the  cause ;  and  to  be  tricked,  after  all,  out  of  the 
prize  for  which  she  had  intrigued  and  conspired  from 
her  girlhood.  If  the  worst  came,  she  could,  at  least,  by 
yielding,  revenge  herself  on  the  false  friends  who  were 
using  her  so  ungraciously. 

Her  eagerness  for  release  was  increased  when  she 
found  herself  consigned  to  a  new  residence, 
disagreeable  in  itself  and  full  of  painful  memo-  ■"'**^* 
ries,  where  the  respect  due  to  her  rank  had  been  first 
forgotten  and  her  rooms  had  been  seached  in  her  pres- 
ence by  armed  men.  She  had  been  removed  from  Shef- 
field, when  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  first  took  charge  of  her,  to 
Wingfield,  another  house  not  far  distant,  belonging  to  the 

I  Englefield  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December  6-15, 15S4,  Janoaiy  l&-36b 
1886:  df88,  Mary  Queen  of  8eot$, 
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Eari  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl's  people  had  remained  in 
attendance  upon  her*  Wingfield  was  unfortified,  and 
many  of  these  persons  were  attached  to  her  interest  and 
were  not  too  obedient  to  the  stranger  who  was  placed  at 
their  head.  Sir  Ralph  declined  to  be  respwisible  for  her, 
unless  in  a  stronger  position  and  with  his  own  men  about 
him.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved once  more  to  Tutbury  Castle. 

A  chsitige  of  keepers  had  always  been  her  peculiar 
fear.;  She  knew  that  she  was  safe  with  Shrewsburj^y 
but  she  dreaded  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  be  made 
over  to  Leicester.  Once  in  Kenil worth,  she  was  assured 
that  she  would  never  leave  it  alive  ;  and  Tutbury  was 
the  halfway  house  towards  it  from  Sheffield.  The  castle^ 
too,  was  in  itself  dreary  and  miserable.  Sheffield  was 
the  well-appointed  residence' of  an  English  Earl.  Tu<>* 
bury  was  a  fort  on  the  crest  of  a  round  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  treeless  plain.  It  consisted  of  a  circuit  of 
walls,  and  in  the  centre  a  rudely  built  hunting-lodge, 
of  which  the  highest  windows  were  only  on  a  level 
with  the  parapets.  The  recommendation  of  it  was  its 
strength,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  acquiesced  in  being 
taken  thither  only  because  she  believed  still  that  her 
stay  would  be  brief,  and  because  her  cue  was  to  be 
humble  and  submissive.  She  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
January.  Her  rooms  had  not  been  inhabited  since  she 
was  last  there.  The  plaster  was  peeling  off  the  walls. 
The  wind  swept  through  the  rents  of  the  wood-work. 
The  scanty  furniture  had  been  pieced  together  from 
Lord  Paget's  house  at  Beaudesert,  but  was  wretchedly 
inadequate  ;  and  the  common  conveniences  of  life  had 
been  so  ill  provided  that  comfort  and  even  decency  was 
impossible. 

Harassed  in  mind  and  sick  in  body,  surrounded  by 
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stracgers  and  cut  off  at  last  irom  all  private  commoni* 
cation,  the  Queen  of  Scots  fell,  for  the  first  time,  into 
entire  despair.  She  wrote  again  and  again  in  piteouE 
entreaty  to  Burghley.  She  flung  herself  in  entire  self- 
abandonment  at  Elizabeth's  feet,  crying  for  liberty  oi 
death.^  The  weary  days  passed  on  and  brought  no 
cnange  ;  and  then,  dimly  through  her  prison  walls  the 
truth  broke  upon  her  that  she  was  betrayed  by  her 
miserable  son.  She  drew  an  Act,  in  which  he  was  to 
acknowledge  that  he  held  his  crown  at  her  hand 
and  in  dependence  upon  her.  She  desired  Mauvis- 
sidre  to  carry  it  to  him  and  demand  his  signature.  ^^  If 
he  refuse^"  she  said,  ^^  if  he  will  not  admit  that  he  is 
King  of  Scotland  only  by  my  will,  I  require  you,  in 
all  your  negotiations,  to  withhold  the  title  jfrom  him. 
Other  princes  shall  do  the  same,  wherever  my  credit 
extends,  and  a  mother's  curse  shall  light  upon  him. 
I  will  deprive  him  of  all  the  greatness  to  which,  through 
me,  he  can  pretend  in  the  world.  He  shall  have  nothing 
hut  what  he  inherits  from  his  father.  No  punishment, 
human  or  divine,  will  be  adequate  to  such  enormous 
ingratitude."  ^ 

And  for  Elizabeth,  also,  quiet  days  were  gone  or  go- 
imr.     Sbe  was  a  mishty  mistress  of  procrasti- 
nation,  but  there  was  an  open  sore  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  could  not  be  trifled  with  longer, , 
In  the  face  of  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  bond  of  association,  the  country  insisted  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  succession.    The  Queen 
had  found  her  own  interest  in  protracting  the  uncer- 
tainty.     The  many  expectants  were  on    their  good 

^  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Bnrghlej,  Januaiy  20-60,  February  6-16,  March 
9-12:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
,   S  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  MauTissiere,  llarch  2-12:  Jbid. 
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behaviour ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  Catholic  successor 
had  been  of  material  effect  in  preventing  disturbance. 
But  for  the  same  reason  there  was  a  special  incentive 
to  assassination.  The  bond,  as  it  stood,  was  but  a 
temporary  make-shift,  and  justice  and  common  sense 
required  legal  provision  to  be  made  for  the  contingency 
of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  judges  had  sub* 
scribed  the  bond  in  the  fervour  of  loyalty  ;  but,  as  the 
language  of  it  came  to  be  reflected  on,  doubts  arose 
"whether  every  private  person  indict&  caus&  might 
exterminate  and  kill  any  man  who  should  do  an  act 
tending  only  in  his  opinion  to  the  hurt  of  her  Majesty.'* 
"  Good  subjects  would  not  be  inquisitive  who  was  the 
lawful  successor,"  yet  "some  lawful  successor  there 
necessarily  was,  and  if  a  wicked  act  was  attempted  " 
for  the  true  heir  "  without  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent," "  the  act  of  a  stranger  could  not  take  away  a 
valid  right."  ^  These  were  questions  demanding  in- 
stant consideration ;  and,  bitterly  as  the  Queen  de- 
tested the  prospect.  Parliament  had  to  be  called  to  deal 
with  them. 

There  had  been  no  general  election  in  England  for 
twelve  years,  but  the  Parliament  of  1572  had  been 
dissolved  at  last.  Writs  were  issued  in  October,  and 
the  House  met  at  Westminster  on  the  23rd  ^  of  the 
following  month.  The  Council  had  been  hard  at  work 
preparing  a  measure  to  submit  to  them ;  and  various 
notes  in  Burghley's  hand  shew  how  carefully  this 
situation  was  weighed.  The  Queen  was  to  be  con- 
sidered on  one  side  and  the  nation  on  the  other.  "  For 
many  due  respects  the  constitution  of  an  heir  apparent 

1  Dangers  which  may  ensue  from  the  Oath  of  Association:  Pomulk 
Mas.  1584-5. 
>  November  83-Deoember  8. 
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was  disliked."  To  decide  between  Mary  and  James, 
or  to  decide  generally  for  or  against  the  Scotch  line, 
was  obviously  impolitic.  The  object  was  rather  to 
save  the  country  from  danger  of  anarchy,  and  to  "  take 
precautions  that  no  one  attempting  any  wicked  act 
should  profit  by  it."  The  perils  to  the  Queen  were 
"  either  from  those  who  would  have  change  of  religion 
or  would  take  the  crown  from  her."  The  first  could 
be  met  bv  a  clause  attached  to  the  coronation  oath, 
binding  the  sovereign  to  maintain  the  Establishment ; 
the  second  by  a  provisional  Government  to  come  into 
existence  on  the  Queen's  death,  and  to  continue  till  the 
crime  had  been  punished  and  the  conflicting  titles  ad- 
judicated upon.  The  sudden  cessation  of  authority 
would  thus  be  avoided ;  the  machinery  of  administra- 
tion would  continue  unchanged  j  and  as  soon  as  execu- 
tion had  been  done  upon  the  assassins  and  their  accom- 
plices, then  and  not  till  then  the  claims  of  the  various  pre- 
tenders could  be  laid  before  Parliament,  the  allegations 
on  all  sides  quietly  heard,  and  "  preference,  in  order  of 
consideration,"  might  be  allowed  to  the  person  "  whose 
name  the  Queen  should  leave  in  writing  as  by  herself 
thought  worthy  of  favour."  Under  this  arrangement 
EHizabeth's  special  fear  would  be  avoided.  She  would 
remain  for  her  life  the  sole  object  of  her  people's  affec*- 
tion.  Treason  would  be  prevented  by  the  certainty 
that  it  would  forfeit  its  reward ;  and  "  the  sinister  opin- 
ion of  foreign  nations,  that  her  Majesty  sought  only 
her  own  safety,  without  regard  to  the  peril  of  her 
realm,  would  be  by  that  act  confuted." 

"  The  desire  of  sovereignty,"  it  might  be  said, "  was 
so  great  that  no  device  could  bridle  ambitious 
impds*"      "  The   matter  would  be   reduced 
to   the    sword   before    ParUament  could  assemble : ' 
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cv  the  provisional  Government,  "  having  the  sword  iu 
their  hands,"  might  themselves  name  the  successor,  and 
**  when  Parliament  assembled,  every  one  would  be  afiraid 
to  speak  his  mind,  for  fear,  if  his  opinion  was  overruled, 
he  would  be  in  disgrace  with  the  Prince  that  should  sue 
ceed." 

The  last  difficulty  might  be  met  by  an  arrangement 
that  the  decision  could  be  taken  "  not  by  open  declara- 
tion, but  by  secret  balloting,  as  in  Venice."  It  might 
be  said  again,  that  the  interposition  of  Parliament  was 
unprecedented ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  right 
heir,  whom  Parliament  could  not  alter.  But  the  object 
was  to  determine,  quietly  and  indiflFerently,  who  the 
right  heir  was  —  "  otherwise  the  sword  would  be  the 
judge,  to  the  nation's  utter  overthrow."  The  situation 
itself  w  8  without  precedent.  There  was  no  instance  m 
English  history  where  the  succession  had  remained  so 
doubtful  and  where  men's  minds  were  so  many  ways 
abstracted ;  and  precedent  or  no  precedent,  if  no  reso- 
lution was  taken,  ^^  nothing  but  the  sword  could  decide 
the  controversy,  to  the  very  ruin  of  the  real  to,  effusion 
of  blood  without  end,  and  subversion  of  true  religion ; " 
there  were  objections  to  every  course  which  could  be 
proposed,  but  anything  was  better  than  to  leave  so  feai^ 
ful  a  possibility  unprovided  for.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground,  either  political 
or  personal,  the  Queen  could  have  resisted  an  arrange- 
ment so  carefully  considered.  The  temptation  to  kill 
her  arose  from  the  confusion  which  her  death  would 
cause.  The  example  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  shewed 
what  the  fanatics  would  dare.  "  Those  devils,"  said 
Burghley,  "  were  persuaded  that  her  life  was  the  only 

1  Notes  in  Lord  Burghley^s  hand,  fbr  the  establishing  the  realm  aAn 
Im  Qaeen*8  death,  1984-6:  MB8,  IkmetHc, 
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let  why  their  tyrfttiny  was  not  planted  again  ;  and  whil* 
that  hope  remained,  her  life  was  in  great  peril ;  no  laws, 
no  association,  no  fear  of  torment,  could  remedy  it ;  the 
damnable  sect  of  the  Jesuits  persuaded  men  in  con<- 
science  that  such  acts  would  merit  heaven."  ^  For  her- 
self, as  well  as  for  the  country,  the  best  security  was  * 
pnmsidn  for  the  stability  of  the  GovernmettI  in  the 
etent  of  her  death ;  yet,  for  some  cause,  it  did  not 
please  her ;  a  suecesto^;  eren  in  so  r^go^  and  shadowy 
a  (brnti,  was  moi^  dian  her  imaginati<Hi  could  endure. 

As  usual,  lier  dbief  d^ii«  was  to  huddle  over  the 
session,  to  induce  ParUkment  simply  to  sanction  the 
association,  and  to  cohsent  to  be*  prorogued  in  thread 
weeks.  At  the  bpening,  the  Houses  were  told  briefly 
that  they  were  called  together  for  the  furthering  rf 
religion,  the  preservation  of  h^  Majesty,  and  the  w^ 
fare  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  oh  the  16th  of  I>ecenH 
ber  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  KnollVs,  em^ 
bodying  the  Queen's  wishes.  Some  one  who  ■  ^w^ 
present  reported  ^^  that  it  was  heard  and  read  in  sad 
silence  and  little  said,"  *  There  was  evidently  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  clisappointment.  *'  Thei  sinister  opm- 
ionbf  for^gh  nations^*  wastrtte  then.  Tbe  Queen  did 
care  only  for  herself,  and  was  indifferent  to  the  pro* 
irpective  calamities  of  her  pebi^le.  She  was  short-sighted 
even  for  her  personal  safety.  Heavily  and  reluctantly 
thfe  Oommoiis  set  themselves  to  Consider  the  association 
bond.  The  first  objectioh  Was  to  the  words  "  of  whom 
or  for  whoin  ; "  the  unauthorised  act  of  a  second  person 
could  not  take  away  a  lawfiil  right.  It  was  removed  at 
once  by  a  message  from  the  Queen,  that  "  she  did  not 

^  Lord  Burgh]ey*8  Notes:  M88.  Domestic. 
'  <  Dimgers  which  tnay  ensue  fh>in  the  Oath  of  Assodatioii,  if  ft  b«  am 
qvalHted  wfth  a  convtoi^lkt  Aet  ttf  Parliament^  1SS4-^ :  MB.  PM. 
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wihIi  any  one  to  be  punished  for  the  fault  of  another ,  ** 
'•§he  would  have  nothing  pass  which  grieved  her  sub* 
jocts*  consciences  or  would  not  abide  the  view  of  the 
world  ;  "  "  she  affected  to  approve  the  zeal  of  such  of 
lior  faithful  subjects  as  desired  with  upright  consciences 
to  ierve  God  and  her  together."  ^ 

The  House  was  partially  satisfied,  but  they  had  looked 
for  something  different.  The  association  either  meant 
nothing  or  it  meant  a  suspension  of  legal  authority,  and 
the  more  the  language  of  it  was  weighed,  the  wider  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  arose.  Some  members  who 
had  sworn  felt  themselves  *^  superstitiously  bound  "  to 
the  exact  words  of  the  oath ;  some  thought  that  ^*  it 
contained  matter  not  warrantable  by  ^he  Word  of  God, 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; "  some  that  as  the 
oiath  was  made  for  the  Queen's  safety,  the  Queen  could 
dispense  with  it ;  some  that  it  was  unlawful  and  there- 
fore void.  Others,  again,  argued  that  ^^  it  was  a  gap 
opened  to  make  men  careless  of  oaths,  ready  to  swear 
janything,  albeit  they  meant  to  perform  nothing ; " 
while  many  "aflSrmed  that  they  thought  themselves 
bound  to  perform  their  oath  plainly  and  truly  as  they 
had  made  it ; "  ^^  that  without  excuse,  colour,  or  pre- 
text whatsoever,  they  were  bound  to  prosecute  such 
perjured  persons  as  would  separate  themselves,  and 
that  no  mortal  authority  could  dispense  with  them." 

**  I,  for  my  own  part,"  ivrites  the  unknown  person 
fix>m  whose  narrative  the  description  of  the  scene  is 
borrowed,  "  with  great  grief  of  mind  hearing  these 
contrary  conceits  of  this  oath  from  those  present  which 
had  taken  the  same,  did,  methought,  behold  the  bloody 
effects  which   must  ensue  when  so  many  thousands, 

l  Dai^gen  which  may  ensue  fix)iiii  the  Oath  of  Association,  if  it  be  not 
VHitified  with  a  oonvenieiit  Act  of  Parliament,  15Si-5:  M88.  DomuAo, 
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rising  in  arms  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  should  in 
mind  be  thus  distracted  and  by  oaths  impelled  to  em- 
brue  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  their  brothers. 
Methought  —  seeing  all  these  associators  must  for  their 
own  safety,  upon  any  such  accident,  put  themselves 
and  their  friends  in  arms,  lest  otherwise  they  be  per- 
secuted by  their  fellows  as  perjured  persons  —  that 
occasion  was  offered  for  any  meaning  by  faction  to  ad- 
Tance  an  under-title  to  intrude  themselves,  and  by 
linking  themselves  with  the  more  violent  affections,  to 
calumniate  whom  they  list  and  extol  them  whom  they 
would,  or  spoil  or  prey  on  any  that  did  wish  for  decid- 
ing of  claims  in  more  quiet  course." 

^^  Briefly,  I  thought  I  did  behold  a  confused  company 
of  all  parts  of  the  realm,  of  all  degrees  and  estates  there, 
rising  in  arms,  at  such  a  time  as  there  was  no  Council 
of  estate  in  life,  no  lawful  generals,  no  lieutenants,  no 
colonels  or  captains  to  guide  them  in  action  ;  no  presi- 
dents, no  sheriffs,  no  judges,  no  justices,  no  officers,  with 
authority  to  maintain  justice  or  preserve  peace,  or  with 
lawful  power  direct  such  a  distracted  chaos  of  armed 
men,  confusedly  rising  even  at  the  time  when  most  need 
should  be  of  greatest  government,  direction,  and  justice, 
to  suppress  factions,  decide  claims,  and  defend  the  realm 
from  invasion  of  strangers ;  when  swarms  of  needy 
soldiers,  abounding  in  the  realms  about  us,  will  come 
flying  over  to  possess  and  prey  upon  our  felicitous 
wealth  and  riches,  whenever  such  an  opportunity  by 
our  civil  debates,  yea  bella  plusquam  civilia,  shall  be 
offered."  ^ 

In  the  face  of  such  dread  possibilities,  no  session  of 
twenty  days,  no  mere  proposal  to  legalise  the  associa- 

1  l^'iigers  which  may  ensue  from  the  Oath  of  Association,  if  it  be  not 
qiialhied  with  a  convenient  Act  of  Parliament,  15S4-5 :  MBS.  DomuHe, 
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tion,  would  meet  the  just  demands  of  England.  The 
very  existence  of  the  empire  was  held  to  be  at  stake : 
"  one  frightful  thought  possessed  every  loyal  mind,  that 
those  hell-hounds,  the  Jesuits,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  united,  and  good  subjects  distracted  and  doubtful/' 
would  strike  at  the  Queen  and  plunge  the  country  into 
anarchy.  "  They  held  and  taught  that  it  was  not  lawftil 
only,  but  meritorious  to  kill  excommunicated  princes.** 
Fear  could  not  daunt  them.  "  The  immediate  prospect 
of  the  paradise  which  they  were  to  win  "  enabled  them 
to  contemn  death  and  triumph  in  torments.  No  precai»- 
tion  would  avail  ^  unless  the  state  of  the  realm  was  so 
established  that  success  should  not  profit  them,  but  rather 
be  the  ruin  of  their  hopes."  1 

The  bill  was  withdrawn.  '  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  was  nominated  to  frame  a  second  in  its  place, 
and  the  Commons  proceeded  with  another  measure  of 
repression,  carrying  a  step  further  an  Act  of  the  last 
Parliament.  All  Jesuits  and  Seminary  priests  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  realm  within  forty  days.  If  they 
overstaid  that  time,  or  if  they  returned  after  it,  unless 
for  special  causes,  they  were  to  suiFer  as  traitors ;  and 
those  who  harboured  them  were  to  be  hanged  as  felons* 

The  terror  of  the  whole  situation  focussed  in  the  word 
**  Jesuit."  Prom  the  Society  of  Ignatius  Loyola  came 
the  inspiration  of  the  assassins,  and  this  measure  at  least 
promised  to  pass  with  acclamation.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  a  solitary  member  rose  in  his  seat  and  de- 
clared the  bill  to  be  full  of  blood,  confiscation,  and  de- 
spair to  all  English  subjects.  The  speaker  was  Doctoi^- 
Parry,  who  was  then  fulfilling  liis  resolution  of  trying 
the  effect  of  a  remonstrance  in  Parliament  before  caiTj- 

1  Dangers  which  may  ensue  from  the  Oath  of  Association,  if  it  be  not 
qualified  with  a  couvenient  Act  of  Parh'ament,  158i-5:  MSS.  DomesHc. 
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ing  out  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  come  over  from 
Paris.  He  had  been  restored  to  his  place  at  the  Court, 
and  had  been  again  sworn  to  the  Queen  on  readmission. 
He  had  made  a  merit  to  Elizabeth  of  revealing  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  plot  against  her,  and,  expecting  a  reward,  had 
applied  for  the  wardenship  of  St.  Catherine's,  a  rich 
sinecure  in  the  city.  His  request  had  been  refused,  and, 
brooding  over  his  imagined  wrongs,  he  had  sought  com- 
panionship with  another  malcontent,  an  Edmund  Neville^ 
kinsman  to  the  exiled  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was 
suffering  from  the  shadow  which  clouded  his  family. 
These  two  worthies  had  spent  the  summer  hatching 
treason  together.  Parry  had  revealed  to  Neville  hifi 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  they  had  mutually 
warmed  their  courage  over  the  example  of  Balthazar 
Gerard.  Parliament,  however,  was  to  be  tried  first, 
and  Parry  had  obtained  a  seat  for  Queensborough,  with 
which  he  was  in  some  way  connected. 

The  House,  already  feverish  and  fretful,  turned  upon 
him  in  a  passion  of  indignation.  He  was  committed 
instantly  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  placed  on  his  knees 
at  the  bar,  and  required  to  explain  his  words.  He  said 
he  had  not  meant  to  offend :  he  had  spoken  only  his  real 
thoughts ;  his  reasons  he  reserved  for  the  Queen.  He 
was  carried  off  in  charge  and  examined  by  the  Council, 
The  next  day  a  message  came  through  Hatton  from 
Elizabeth  that  she  was  grateful  for  the  feeling  which  th^ 
House  had  displayed,  but  that  she  hoped,  on  Parry's 
acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  that  it  would  be  passed 
over.  Led  to  the  bar  a  second  time,  he  withdrew  his 
words,  promised  never  to  offend  again,  and  was  allowed 
to  resume  his  seat. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  time  was  required  for  the 
consideration  of  the  larger  question.     The   Christmas 

VOL.  XII.  6 
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holydays  were  at  hand,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for 
irritation  to  cool  down.  On  the  21st,  notice 
was  given  of  a  six  weeks'  adjrurnment.  The 
Queen's  pleasure  was  again  made  known  by  Hatton,  and 
a  scene  took  place  which  reveals  strikingly  the  sentiment 
of  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation.  At  the  close  of  a  long 
speech,  on  the  goodness  chiefly  of  Almighty  God,  Hat* 
ton  proposed  that  the  Commojis,  before  they  separated, 
should  join  with  him  in  a  prayer  for  the  Queen's  con- 
tinued preservation.  Amidst  a  hum  of  general  assent; 
he  produced  a  form  written,  as  he  said,  not  very  well* 
but  by  an  honest,  godly,  and  learned  man.  He  read  it 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  the  four  hundred  membert, 
all  on  their  knees  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  repeated 
the  words  after  him.^ 

On  the  4th  of  February  they  met  again,  and  by  that 
time  the  peril  for  which  they  had  been  called  to  pro- 
vide had  actually  appeared  at  their  doors.  Edmund 
Neville,  having  an  eye,  perhaps,  on  the  Westmoreland 
earldom,  and  hoping  to  gain  favour  by  betraying  his 
accomplice,  came  forward  in  January  ^.nd  accused 
Parry  of  intending  regicide.  Parry,  he  said,  haid 
spoken  to  him  in  the  past  summer  of  killing  the  Queeit, 
as  an  act  meritorious  with  God  and  the  world,  and  had 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  lose  his  life  to  deliver  his 
country  from  tyranny,  Neville  naturally  represented 
himself  as  having  listened  with  abhorrence,  but  Parry, 
he  declared,  had  continued  to  urge  him,  "  wondering 
he  was  so  scrupulous,  with  so  many  wrongs  of  his  own 
to  revenge."  Neville  had  argued  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  Parry  had  replied  that  nothing  could  be  more 
easy.  The  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  alone 
in   the   palace  gardens  at  Westminster.      Belonging 

1  D*Ewe8'  JaumaU,  1584-5. 
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himself  to  the  household,  he  had  access  to  her  presence 
everywhere  :  he  could  introduce  his  companion,  and  a 
barge  might  be  ready  at  the  water  side  to  carry  them 
down  the  river  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done.  If  this 
fiiiled,  they  could  ride  up  on  each  side  of  her  carriage 
as  she  was  going  to  St.  James's  and  fire  their  pistols  in 
her  face.  There  would  be  no  pulsuit,  *'  for  the  world 
was  weary  of  her." 

Neville  professed  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  had 
left  Ixmdon.  When  he  returned  h^  found  Parry 
smarting  after  his.  adventure  in  Parliament.  Th^ 
member  for  QueensborOugh,.  it  appeared,  had  xdiev^d 
his  conscience  ;  he  had  tried,  the  other  means  ajid  had 
fitiled,  and  was  now  really  determined  to  execute  his 
commission  from  Morgan,  He  again  asked  his  friend 
to  help  him.  The  English  were  all  cowards,  he  said, 
and  ^^  Neville  was  the  only  man  with  whom  he  could 
act  in  such  a  matter/'  Neville  said  that  he  ^^  made 
nemblance  to  be  more  willing  than  before,  hoping  to 
learn  more  of  Parry's,  intention :  '*  when  he  had  gath- 
ered all  that  was  necessary,  ^Vhe  discharged  l^s  cor^ 
science,"  and  revealed  to  the  Council  ^^  the  traitproos 
and  abominable  intention."  ^ 

Instant  arrest  of  course  followed.  Parry  waa  ex- 
amined in  the  Tower  by  Hunsdon,  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
singham.  He  was  threatened  with  the  rack,  and  made 
a  full  confession*  He  told  how  he  bad  been  received 
inta  the  Church,  how  he  had  been  tempted  by  Morgan, 
in  Paris,  how  he  had  read  books,  consulted  priests,  and 
been  uncertain  in  conscience.  He  admitted  the  Pope's 
dispensation,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Como's  letter,,  He 
said  that  he  had. lost  it,  but  it Ji^as  found  among  his 
Dapera.     He  ackno^wledged  ^hat  he  had  come  tp£ng- 

1  Confession  of  Edmund  Neville,  Febraaiy  11-21, 15S5;  MBS.  Jkmettie 
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land  meaning  to  kill  the  Queen ;  that  he  had  been 
counter-advised,  had  wavered,  had  made  up  his  mind 
again.  In  one  breath  he  said  that  he  had  intended  tc 
do  it,  in  the  next  that  he  had  never  intended 
to  do  it,  both  stories  being  probably  true,  and 
representing  his  varying  moods.  He  was  no  fanatic  — 
no  monomaniac  with  a  fixed  idea,  which  is  converted 
into  a  fate  by  being  brooded  over.  He  was  a  vain  fool, 
who  had  fed  his  imagination  with  the  conceit  of  being 
a  European  hero,  and  had  never'  wrought  himself  into 
the  silent  mood  of  determination  which  issues  in  act» 
But  if  he  was  a  fool,  he  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  in  the 
humour  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  he  had  small 
chance  of  finding  the  mercy  for  which  he  prayed.  He 
appeared  as  the  incarnation  of  the  universal  terror. 
His  confession  was  taken  down  and  published  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Como's  letter.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower ;  Parliament  declared  his  seat  vacant ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  —  Shakespeare's  Lucy,  the  original,  pe^* 
haps,  of  Justice  Shallow,  with  an  English  fierceness  at 
the  bottom  of  his  stupid  nature  —  having  studied  the 
details  of  the  execution  of  Gerard,  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ^^  that  some  new  law  should  be  de- 
vised for  Parry's  execution,  such  as  might  be  thought 
fittest  for  his  extraordinary  and  horrible  treason."  ^ 

The  suggestion  harmonised  with  the  general  feeling, 
and  was  well  received ;  but  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  treason,  if  carried  out  to  the  letter,  was  cruel 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hungry  appetite  for  horrors. 
Justice  was  swift :  Parry  was  tried  before  a  special 
commission  on  the  25th  of  February.  He  pleaded 
guilty:  his  confession  was  read  to  him,  and  he  re- 
affirmed it  to  be  true.     Again  he  contradicted  himselfi 

1  D^Ewes'  Jountab, 
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and  said  that  he  was  innocent ;  and  when  required 
to  explain,  only  jemswered  with  confused  and  ^^dark 
speeches."  The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
passed  sentence.  As  he  listened  to  the  fright- 
ful  words,  he  cried  out  in  despair,  ^^  I  summon 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  answer  for  my  blood  before  God.*' 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  removed  him  from  the 
bar  amidst  the  howling  of  the  crowd.  Five  days  aftei 
he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  Tower  Hill  to  Palace 
Yard,  where,  clamouring  that  be  was  being  executed 
for  a  crime  which  he  had  never  meant  to  ccnnmit,  he 
was  hanged  and  quartered.! 

By  this  time  the  conunittee  had  produced  the  new 
bill  for  the  Queen's  safety.  It  fell  short  o£  what 
Burghley  had  desired,  for  Elizabeth  still  chose  to  keep 
the  competitors  for  the  succession  dependent  upon  her 
own  pleasure,  and  no  principles  were  laid  down  by 
which  to  choose  between  them.  Something  was  done, 
however,  though  not  all. 

It  was  provided  that  if  the  realm  was  invaded  or  a 
rebellion  instigated  after  the  close  of  the  present  ses^ 
8ion,.by  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown 
after  the  Queen's  death,  or  if  anything  yms  imagined 
to  the  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  person,  by  any  one  or 
with  the  privity  of  any  one  that  pretended  title,  such 
pretender,  after  due  enquiry  and  conviction,  should  be 
for  ever  disqualified. 

The  association  bond  was  modified  by  a  clause  that 
every  English  subject  might,  on  her  Maje9ty*9  direction 
in  that  beha^^  pursue  any  person  to  death  by  whom  oc 
by  whose  assent  snob  act  should  have  been  attempted ; 
and  should  the  attempt  be  successful,  the  Lords  of  the 
Oovmcil,  with  five  other  Earls  and  seven  Peers,  not 

1  8iaU  Triak,  96  Sliasabeth.    Compare  Holiofbad. 
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being  themselves  persons  making  title  to  the  crown^ 
were  appointed  a  commission  with  the  Judges  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
Queen's  death  and  execute  the  offenders  and  their 
abettors.^ 

Vague  and  defective  as  the  Act  was  -^-  for  the  dangers 
to  be  anticipated,  should  the  Queen  be  assassinated,  were 
scaiicely  lessened,  if  the  inducements  to  assassinate  her 
were  diminished  —  it  was  now  allowed  to  pass ;  but  ina»* 
much  as  Parr  J  had  confessed  that  the;  object  of  himself 
and  Moigan  had  been  to  place  the  Queen  of  Scots  upoa 
the  throne,  and  as  Morgan  was  known  to  be  her  confi^^ 
dential  agent  in  Paris,  ^^  a  motion  was  made,  with  general 
applause  of  the  whole  House,  to  revive  the  proceedings 
against  her  in  the  Parliament  of  1572."  ^ 

Elizabeth  was  not  encouraging,,  and  it  was  dropped, 
A  liberal  subsidy,  and  a  petition  from  the  Commons 
against  the  slovenUn^ss,  the  corruption  and  growing 
tyranny  of  the  Bishops,  closed  the  labours  of  the  session^ 
and  the  Queen,  well  satisfied,  as  she  had  reason  to  be, 
with  die  forbearance  which  bad  been  displayed : towards 
hery  condescended  to.  give  both  Houses  her  warm,  and 
beartfeltthaaks.  Bhe  complimented  them ii|  the speeek 
from  the  throne  on  having  neglected  their  private  fixture 
peril  and  regarded  only  her  present  state.  She  shewed 
^hem  that  she  understood  and  valued  their  unselfish  con** 
sideration  for  her.  Her  language  in  all  ways  was  ui»i^ 
usually  genuine  and  dignified.  She  threw  a  shield  over 
the  Bishops,  but  she  told  them  that  **if  they  did  not 
amend  their  faults  "  she  ^^  would  depose  them."  She 
defended  her  general  religious  policy,  repelled  the  ao* 

1  87  lOizabethyXap.  1. 

^  A  petitjioni  it  wUl  be  vamemb^red,  was  presented  for  be^  exm^tf^  m 
an  accomplice  in  the  treason  of  the  Dake  of  Norfolk.  —  Elizabeth  to  th« 
Queen  of  Scots,  Stttcb  22, 1565:  M86.  kairy  Queen  of  Swtt, 
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cnsation  of  lukewarmness,  and  appealed  to  her  present 
position  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity.  For  religion,  and 
for  religion  only,  she  said  her  life  was  in  hourly  peril. 
She  foresaw,  when  she  originally  chose  her  coarse,  that 
she  would  have  the  mightiest  and  greatest  to  wrestle 
with:  she  knew  the  danger,  and  had  deliberately  en- 
countered it,  and  now  she  was  too  much  wronged  if  she 
was  charged  with  coldness.  She  was  persuaded  that  her 
way  was  God's  way,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
only  she  persisted  in  it.  The  subsidy,  she  said,  would  be 
employed  on  the  defence  of  the  country.  Public  neces- 
sity only  had  obliged  her  to  apply  for  it,  and  if  that 
necessity  did  not  exist  she  would  rather  return  than  re- 
ceive it.^ 

The  Parliament  was  dismissed,  and  that  trouble  was 
happily  over ;  but  foreign  perplexities  remained  as  en- 
tangled as  ever.  With  a  Protestant  Scotland  heartily 
attached  to  her,  the  Queen  might  have  looked  on  upon 
the  troubles  of  the  Continent  and  have  seen  with  regret^ 
but  without  alarm  for  her  own  security,  the  collapse  and 
di^feat  of  the  Netherlands*  But  the  Scotch  Protestant 
leaders  wer6  dead  or  in  exile ;  the  ministers  were'SdAlh 
tered  or  cntshed,  and  the  power  of  the  country  wais<  in 
the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer  and  a  treacher- 
ous and  ambitious  boy.  The  Netherlands  problem^  there^ 
fore,  remained  formidable  as  ever.  Without  help  either 
from  herself  or  France  it  Ivas  clearly  impossible  for  the 
States  to  hold  out,  and  immediately  on  their  conquest  the 
reckoning  with  England  was  to  follow.  France  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  for  them  alone  if  they  would  become  French 
subjects,  or  to  go  to  war  for  them  by  the  side  of  England, 
.  eaving  their  futore  to  be  determined  at  the  close  of  it. 

^  Speech  of  the  Queen  at  the  close  of  the  Pailiameiit  of  1684«6t  B^ 
ported  bj  Stowe,  trUo  ww  piweat 
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Elizabeth  could  resolve  on  neither,  but  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  she  could  manoeuvre  Henry  into  committing 
himself,  and  by  keeping  aloof  &om  the  quarrel  dictate 
the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

The  States  themselves,  meanwhile,  could  not  wait* 
Their  own  desire  was  to  be  annexed  to  England. 
Again  and  again  and  again  they  had  offered  themselves 
to  Elizabeth,  and  half  the  Council  had  been  anxious  that 
the  offer  should  be  accepted.  War  with  Spain  was  held 
inevitable  at  all  events.  The  extension  of  the  empire 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  Holland  and  Zealand  ^^  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  generahty  of  the  realm  ;  "  "  the  gain 
would  be  the  greater  and  the  peril  less."  The  more 
cautious  ministers,  who  hesitated  at  the  annexation,  yet 
were  in  favour  of  accepting  a  protectorate  ;  even  with 
the  certainty  that  the  war  would  be  precipitated.^ 

But  the  Queen  gave  only  vague  answers ;  vague 
answers  could  not  check  Parma ;  and  the  States,  feel- 
ing that  to  sit  still  was  to  be  destroyed,  made  the  same 
proposals  to  France. 

The  third  alternative  then  presented  itself —  the  joint 
action  of  France  and  England.  The  French  Gov*- 
emment  had  desired  this  all  along,  and  they  desired  it 
still.  Mauvissidre,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  continued  to  press  the  tripartite  alliance  —  a 
close  union  between  France  and  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a  provision  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  well  as  for 
the  Low  Countries.2 

Again  Elizabeth  hesitated.  She  was  afraid  of  taking 
charge  of  the  States  herself —  afraid  of  seeing  them  con- 

^  Objections  and  answers  touching  her  Majesty's  proceedings  in  aid  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  1584«5:  M88,  Flanders,  Besolution  of  the  con- 
ference had  on  the  question,  Should  her  Majesty  relieve  the  States  or  no? 
Otttobev  lO-ao,  15S4:  M8S,  Holland, 

s  The  Queennnother  to  Mauvissi^re,  December  1, 1584:  Teulet,  Vol.  Ill 
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qnered,  afraid  of  seeing  them  incorporated  with  France, 
afraid  of  going  to  war  by  the  side  of  France.  In  Decem- 
ber she  half  resolved  npon  the  last.  She  bade  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stafibrd  tell  Henry  that  she  would  consent.  But 
Henry  found  that  her  agents  had  been  at  work  in  the 
Netherlands  dissuading  the  French  connexion.  Warned 
by  past  experience  he  was  obliged  to  be  wary  in  his  deal- 
ing with  her.  He  told  Stafford  he  feared  the  invitation 
might  be  a  stratagem  to  sharpen  his  appetite,  and  that 
when  he  and  Philip  were  "  by  the  ears,"  she  would,  as 
her  accustomed  manner  was,  *'  let  them  alone  and  sit 
still."  ^  She  complained  that  she  was  unfairly  sus* 
pected ;  yet  Henry  had  probably  divined  correctly,  if 
not  her  conscious  intention,  yet  the  course  which  she 
would  in  reality  pursue.  He  could  not  go  to  war 
single-handed  for  England's  convenience,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  himself;  and  the  States  reasonably 
claimed  libertyof  action,  and  the  right,  if  she  would  not 
herself  help  them,  to  become  French  if  they  pleased. 

To  this  issue  things  were  so  clearly  tending,  that  in 
January  she  sent  Secretary  Davison  into  Holland  "  to 
devise  how  the  French  might  be  stayed  from  acquiring 
absolute  dominion  there."  If  the  States  answered  that 
the  French  would  not  help  them  except  on  this  condi- 
tion, she  empowered  Davison  to  say  that  sooner  than 
they  should  be  annexed  by  France,  or  conquered  by 
Spain,  she  would  herself  give  them  reasonable  assist- 
ance.* She  either  did  not  know  her  own  mind,  how* 
ever,  or  else  she  was  deliberately  false.  On  the  same 
day,  Walsingham  writing  to  Davison  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  the  course  that  is  taken  in  this  weighty 
cause,  for  we  will  neither  help  those  poor  distressed 

1  Stafford  to  Walsiogiiam,  October  8-18:  M88,  France, 

i  Memorandum  to  Davison,  January  14-24, 1586 :  M88.  BoUamL 
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conntries  ourselves  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it.  If  France 
may  not  help  them  they  must  submit  to  Spain,  which 
will  breed  such  a  peril  to  her  Majesty  as  there  is  never 
a  wise  man  but  lamenteth  it."  ^  "  Better  far,"  Wal- 
singham  wrote  to  Burghley,  "  if  the  Queen  would  her- 
self take  the  protection  of  those  countries,  with  a 
resolution,  if  necessary,  to  spend  half-a-million  of  money 
there.  The  burden  would  be  willingly  borne  by  the 
realm,  rather  than  they  should  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  French  or  Spaniards.  But  the  directions  given 
to  both  Her  Majesty's  ministers  in  France  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  to  impeach  that  the  French  King  shall 
have  no  full  footing  in  those  eountries,  cannot  but  be 
most  perilous  to  her  unless  she  shaU  resolve  to  take  the 
protection  of  them  herself."  ^ 

The  situation  was  in  every  way  difficult.  Walsing* 
ham  himself  did  not  think  that  joint  action  with  France 
could  be  ventured  on.  The  French  King  was  a  poor 
creature,  possibly  treacherous,^  and  sitting  so  weakly 
upon  the  throne  that  the  control  of  the  Government 
might  pass  at  any  time  to  the  Guises.  The  direct  in- 
terference of  England,  he  thought,  would  be  at  once 
the  boldest,  safest,  and  in  the  long-run  the  cheapest 
course. 

Elizabeth,  however,  took  her  own  way.  Deputies 
fipom  the  States  were  dispatched  to  France  ip  Decem- 
ber, with  proposals  for  annexation.  Had  those  pro- 
posals been  clear  and  unconditional,  and  had  England 

1  Walsingham  to  Darifloxif  January  14-Si4:  M88.  ffoUand. 

*  Walsingham  to  Barghley,  January  11-21, 15S5:  M88,  Domeaiic. 

8  "  His  delay  shows  that  either  he  seeks  absolute  possession  of  those 
sonntiieSf  or  does  entertain  them  with  vain  hopes  to  make  the  way  easy  to 
a  Spanish  conquest  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he  is  so  coldly 
affected  to  any  cause  that  carries  honour  or  surety  withal  —  as  one  given 
over  to  a  careless  security,  unfit  for  his  calling,  as  Uie  least  impediment  may 
ptay  him/'— Ibid. 
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made  no  opposition,  they  would  have  been  instantly 
accepted,  and  a  French  army  would  have  taken  the 
field  against  Parma.  Mendoza,  who  had  succeeded  De 
Tassis  as  Minister  at  Paris,  twice  demanded  an  au- 
dience to  remonstrate,  and  was  twice  refused.  The 
third  time  he  asked  for  his  passports,  and  the  Queen- 
mother  recommended  that  he  should  be  taken  at  his 
IP^ord.  Spanish  ducats  were  scattered  among  the  Conn- 
eil,  and  the  King  at  last  received  him,  but  the  inte;r- 
view  was  fierce  and  stormy.  The  Ambassador  insisted 
that  his  master's  rebels  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
King's  presence.  Henry  replied  ^^in  great  choler" 
that  he  was  no  man's  subject ;  his  realm  was  free  to 
all  comers,  and  his  ears  open  to  all  petitions.  Mendoza 
went  from  him  to  Catherine.  Catherine  said  that  if 
her  soi^  would  take  her  advice,  he  would  bo^  hear  the 
Deputies  and  help  them ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
Provinces  with  France  would  be  no  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.^ 

The  Ambassador  left  her  in  a  rage.  A  Council  was 
held  immediately  after,  in  which  war  was  all  but  de- 
cided on,  England  was  the  only  difficulty.  Philip 
Sidney's  mission  in  the  summer  had  hung  fire,  but 
Lord  Derby  was  now  coming  over,  bringing  the  Grarter 
tQ  the  King ;  some  definite  resolution  on  Elizabeth's 
part  was  expected,  and  the  Deputies,  when  they  had 
landed,  were  desired  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
Boulogne.^ 

The  question,  which  was  ori^nally  a  simple  one,  had 
been  by  this  time  made  profpundly  complicated.  There 
were  two  conditions  under  which  the  Provinces  might 
become  French :   either  they  might  simply  merge  in 

1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  Jaimary  2-12:  M88.  France, 
s  Same  to  the  Mmei  Januaiy  .14-24:  M8»  n>id 
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the  French  Empire,  or  they  might  retain  their  belf 
government  under  the  French  Crown. 

France  naturally  desired  the  first,  and  was  disin* 
clined  to  the  adventure  otherwise.   Elizabeth 
had  tempted  the  States  to  insist  upon  the 
second,  and  if  either  the  States  were  not  resolute,  c* 
if  the  French  Government  made  complete  annexation 
an  absolute  condition  of  this  interference,  she  had  foiifid 
friends  iti  Holland  who  had  engaged  secretly  to  pat 
Brill  and  Flashing  in  English  hands.     Stafford  w«8 
instructed  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  on  which  FraAiM 
would  be  induced  to  go  to  war ;  but  there  were  ult€K 
rior  designs  in  the  acqiiiesoeivce  whieh  in  any  one  -bof 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  called  treacherous.  ■  **  Al- 
though," she  said,  **  it  might  be  greatly  misliked  to 
have  the  Kihg  of  France  absolute  lord  of  those  eoaa-^ 
tries,  yet  rather  than  he  should  now  reject  them,  %rA 
gLYQ  courage  to  the  Spaniard,  it  were  better  he  Bhonlcl 
accept  the  offer,  and  enter  war  with  the  King  of  Spain*' 
He  must  have  a  long  time  before  he  can  achieve  siich 
an  enterprise,  during  which  many  opportunities  may  tid) 
out  to  stop  his  greatness ;  and  nothing  shall  more  re^ 
tard  him  than  the  holding  the  great  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  out  of  his  hands,  ad  it  is  likely  they  sbaU 
be  so  kept."  ^ 

The  spy  system  was  too  well  organised  thronghoat 
Europe  for  these  manoeuvres  to  be  kept  secret,  and 
they  were  as  well  understood  at  Paris  as  at  Westm^iiH 
ster.  The  Deputies  were  sent  for  after  six  weeks' 
delay.  They  were  tramihelled  by  instructions  from 
home,  the  sense  of  which  they  too  well  comprehended^ 
When*  Stafford  called  on  them  they  made  a  "cold  ex- 
cuse," some  of  them  bursting  out  with  hard  truths  at 

A  Initroctions  to  Sir  Edwird  StaflRnnl,  Jannaiy  12-92:  MSB.  France. 
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ner  Majesty's  tricks  and  thwarts.^  They  were  kindlj 
received  L-y  the  £ang;  but  when  they  produced  their 
proposals  they  were  able  only  to  oflFer  to  be 
his  subjects  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  the  subjects  of  Charles  V,  No  "  garrisons  "  were 
to  be  admitted  save  '*  those  of  their  own  country." 
The  increased  greatness  into  which  France  was  to  be 
tempted  was  thus  ^^  a  greatness  in  the  air." 

The  French  Council  entertained  the  Deputies  at  a 
banquet,  to  discover,  "when  they  were  merry,"  if 
there  Viras  more  b^ind.  It  came  out  "  that  the  sea 
towns  also  were  to  be  reserved."^  In  the  face  of 
Elizabeth's  attitude,  more  tangible  advantages  were 
needed  to  tempt  the  King  into  a  war,  and  the  well- 
founded  impression  at  the  Court  was  that  "  when  it 
came  to  the  point  her  Majesty  would  hinder  rather 
than  further  their  action.^ 

Lord  Derby  arrived  in  the  middle  of  February  with 
the  Gturter,  which  was  accepted  with  the  due  solem- 
nities. But  his  political  instructions  were  vapouring 
and  meaningless.  The  Queen  affected  to  be  anxious 
that  France  should  go  forward,  while  she  had  herself 
induced  the  States  to  make  their  offer  of  themselves 
valueless.  On  Sunday  the  28th  of  February  (March 
10),  the  King  sent  for  the  Deputies  to  give  them  their 
answer*  In  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby  he  thanked 
them  for  their  good-will ;  but  he  regretted  that  the  con- 
dition of  France  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  as- 
sist them.  They  should  find  him  a  good  neighbour,  he 
■aid,  and  such  private  good  offices  as  he  could  do  for 
them  should  not  be  wanting ;  but  to  be  their  sovereign 

1  Stafford  to  Wakingham,  February  12-22:  MSS*  France, 
«  n)id. 

*  Derby  and  Stafford  to  Walslfigham,   February  SS-Mareh  »:  MA 
Ibid. 
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he  iivas  obliged  to  decline.  Thus  dimissing  them  h« 
desired  Derby  and  Stafford  to  follow  him  into  his  cab- 
inet, and  alone  with  his  two  secretaries  he  went  over 
the  whole  history  of  his  negotiations  with 
England  upon  the  subject.  He  shewed  how 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  played  with  and  trifled 
with.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  he  said,  to  place  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  Elizabeth  to  venture  into  a  war ; 
but  he  represented  himself  as  still  willing,  if  she  widhed 
it,  to  make  a  special  league  with  England  ;  to  remon 
strate  with  Philip,  in  connection  with  her,  on  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  to  shew  him  that  if 
he  persisted  in  violence  he  must  count  upon  their 
united  enmity :  it  was  a  course  which  the  Queen  heiv 
self  had  once  suggested ;  she  was  unwilling  to  see  the 
Provinces  become  annexed  to  France,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  she  would  approve. 

To  have  consented  would  have  obliged  England 
eventually  to  go  to  war,  and  the  Queen  was  bent  upon 
forcing  Henry  into  it  single-handed.  Stafford  not  very 
honestly  replied  that  his  mistress  would  at  one  time  have 
been  satisfied  with  remonstrance,  for  fear  of  harm  to  the 
person  of  Monsieur,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly ;  but  he 
was  surprised,  he  said,  to  see  a  French  King  refuse  offers 
which  his  predecessors  would  have  caught  at  so  eagerly, 
proffered  to  him  as  they  were  with  the  good- will  of  Eng- 
land :  the  chance  might  not  return,  and  he  should  not 
injure  his  reputation  by  neglecting  it. 

The  King  answered  quietly,  that  he  could  not  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  good  of  others.  If  the  King  of  Spain 
saw  France  and  England  united  and  determined,  he 
would  respect  their  wishes.  The  course  which  he  had 
suggested  was  the  best,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
only  one  possible.^ 

1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  March  3-18:  MSS.  France. 
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It  would  have  pleased  Elizabeth  well  to  have  seen 
Prance  and  Spain  at  war,  and  herself  to  hold  in  her 
hands  the  keys  of  the  Zealand  harbours ;  but  her  dip1o« 
macy  was  baffled,  and  she  could  not  conceal  her  irrita- 
tion. An  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  display  of 
her  temper. 

Morgan,  whom  Parry  had  named  as  having  instigated 
him  to  kill  her,  was  residing  in  Paris.  She  demanded, 
through  Lord  Derby,  that  he  should  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  England.  She  promised  to  spare  his  life ;  but 
she  desired  to  extort  out  of  him  "  the  circumstances  of 
the  practice."  Had  the  King  been  false  he  would  have 
given  the  man  a  hint  to  escape.  He  so  far  complied, 
however,  that  Morgan  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  His 
rooms  were  searched  and  his  papers  were  seized.  He 
had  time  to  destroy  the  most  important ;  but  a  letter 
was  found  from  Parry  on  the  subject  of  the  murder, 
containing  an  allusion  to  some  one,  who  was  probably 
the  Scotch  Queen,  and,  after  being  looked  over  by  the 
Council,  it  was  placed  with  the  other  documents  in  Lord 
Derby's  hands. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  Queen  said  she  must 
have  Morgan  himself.  The  French  Council  offered  to 
try  him,  and  punish  him  if  he  was  found  guilty.  She 
was  not  satisfied.  It  was  hinted  to  Stafford  that  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  the  bar  "  he  would  have  some 
**  melancholick  drug  in  the  Bastile,  and  peak  away  with- 
out accusing  anybody,"  and  the  accusation  was  what 
Elizabeth  desired.  She  wanted  to  learn  and  to  be  able 
to  publish  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  setting 
the  assassins  to  work.  She  had  already  got  at  the  Pope. 
She  Squired  the  names  of  the  rest. 

The  King,  as  Stafford  said,  wished  Morgan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     He  was  notoriously  the  Queen  of 
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Scots'  servant,  and  on  the  rack  he  might  possibly  enough 
mention  her.  EKzabeth  regarded  him  as  a  mere  mup* 
derer  —  Catholic  Europe  regarded  him  as  the  loyal  ser- 
vant of  an  injured  mistress,  and  to  have  given  him  up 
at  that  moment  might  have  precipitated  the  convulsion 
which  was  hanging  over  Henry's  head.  It  was  doubt- 
ful, in  fact,  whether  he  could  be  carried  down  to  the 
sea.  The  Guises  held  the  roads  through  Normandy, 
and  he  might  be  carried  off,  and  Lord  Derby  perhaps 
killed. 

But  Elizabeth  was  obstinate  and  violent.  Walsing- 
ham  suggested  that  she  should  express  gratitude  for  the 
arrest.  She  would  not  do  it.^  Savage  at  her  political 
defeat,  and  glad  to  fasten  any  other  faults  upon  the  King^ 
she  sent  him,  instead  of  thanks,  one  of  the  most  singular 
letters  ever  addressed  by  one  sovereign  to  another.  She 
accused  him  of  concealing  the  most  important  of  Mor- 
gan's ciphers,  and  of  constituting  himself  the  protector 
of  assassins  and  conspirators.  She  said  he  was  permit- 
ting her  worst  enemies  to  visit  Morgan,  to  arrange  his 
defence  for  him,  and  prompt  him  to  conceal  his  accom- 
plices. She  told  him  that  he  must  be  asleep,  or  that  he 
must  be  blinded  by  necromancy.  At  the  same  time  she 
wrote  to  Catherine  de  Medici  that  her  son.  had  better 
remember  that  he  was  no  favourite  of  the  priests,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  consider  better  what  was  due  to  a 
sister  sovereign,  he  might  live  to  see  strange  things.' 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  March  7-17:  AfSS,  France. 

*  The  language  of  these  letters  was  as  remarkable  as  their  substanoe. 

To  the  King  she  wrote  — 

"  Voyez  un  paquet  qui  me  fist  enrag^e  voir.  A  grande  peine  pourrayje 
jnaginer  qa'eussiez  est^  esveill^  pour  ouir  non  seulement  qn'il  ne  Aist 
livr^  en  mes  mains,  ains  que  prinstes  conseil  et  deliberation  qu!i]  §e  oe 
denst  faire;  et  outre  ne  permettre  que  les  ciphres  et  escripts  fussent  f^eu  par 
mes  Ambassadeurs,  mais  qui  pis  est,  permettre  que  mes  plus  grands  enne- 
mjB  le  doiyent  visiter  poor  par  eox  accoider  sur  ses  responces,  et  par  le 
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Walsingham  said  be  had  never  se^n  her  so  exasperated.^ 
fie  thought  it  prudent  to  excuse  the  letters  ^^  which  were 
written  oflF  with  a  draft  of  the  pen,"  but  begged  the  King 
to  impute  '*  the  passionate  words  "  to  the  Queen's  affec- 
tion for  hinx. 

Sir  William  Wade  was  sent  over  to  repeat  her  de- 
mands for  the  delivery  of  Morgan. 

The  occasion  wfis  most  inopportune,  for  he  reached 
Paris  on  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  (March 
15—25)  unfolded  thie  banner  of  the  Holy  League,  and 
the  House  of  Lorraine  published  their  intention  of 
coercing  their  Sovereign,  inflicting  the  decrees  of  Trent 
upon  France,  and  cutting  ofiF  the  King  of  Navarre  from 
the  succession.  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  King  of 
Navarre's  uncle,. had  been  put  forward  as  the  nominal 

cacher  les  compGces  de  sy  enonne  trahison.  Mon  Dieu,  qui  negromancie 
vons  a  forcen^  Tesprit  si  avant  pour  vous  aveugler  les  yeulx  k  ne  voire 
comiue  en  un  miroir  vostre  hazard  propre,  a  qui  Dieu  ne  concede  tous  m 
oinceres  subjects  ni  si  addonn^s  k  vous  adorer  que  ne  pounyes  tenir  les 
bilances  en  branle  de  leur  trop  grande  fidelity.  .  .  .  .  Je  vous  jure  que  s'il 
me  spra  ny^  je  concluray  de  n'avoir  ligu^  avec  le  Boy,  mais  avec  un  legat 
ou  ung  Gouvemeur  de  Seminaires,  et  aussy  grande  honte  de  me  mettre  en 
fd'tnanvais  ciimpfugnie.'*  —  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  France,  March  10-20: 
If  88.  Frances 

And  again  to  Catherine  de^  Medici: 

^  Madame  ma  bonne  Sceur,  — 

'^Ceste  adage  vous  excusera  en  ma  conscience:  '  Chi  l%i  qual  che  pub, 
non  ^  tenuto  a  fare  piii.'  Car  autrement  je  m*en  plaindrois  trop  d'une 
princesse  que  j'ay  tant  aim^e,  qu*elle  deust  permettre  au  pis  aller  sans  Pim- 
pugner  que  le  Roy  se  fiist  tant  oublyd  de  son  office  de  ne  tenir  compte  de 
1a  vie,  non  seulement  de  la  reputation  d^ung  Roy  comme  luy,  mais  non 
■enlement  non  livrer  le  traictre,  ains  qui  pis  est  ne  permectre  la  recherche 
de  ses  papiers,  comnte  s'il  feit  plus  cnmpte  d'ung  vilain  que  d'ung  Prince. 
Le  temps  viendra  pent  estre,  comme  es  vieilles  prophetizent  souvent,  que 
les  empescheurs  de  si  juste  faict«  luy  donneront  plus  de  peine  voire  quant  il 
aura  tres  agreable  une  amyti^  telle  que  la  mienne.  n  me  souvient  que 
tons  les  religieux  de  son  pays  n'ont  eu  tousjours  I'oeil  sur  luy  seul  sans 
adorer  quelque  autre.  Si  le  Roy  ne  me  respectera  mieulx,  vous  verrea 
chose  admirable  premier  que  mourir,  non  obstant  le  legat  et  sa  belle  suicte,*' 
etc  — if  iS.  Ibid. 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  Maroh  17-97:  M8.  Ibid. 
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head  of  the  party.  The  plea  was  misgovemment  and 
toleration  of  heresy.  The  Princes  of  the  League  said 
that  they  meant  no  hurt  to  the  King ;  but  excommuni- 
cation hung  over  him  if  he  resisted  ;  and  Guise,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  paid  out  of  the  Spanish  treasury, 
was  expected  in  Paris.  The  rising,  which  had 
been  long  in  preparation,  had  been  precipitated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Deputies  from  the  States.  It  bad 
not  been  prevented  by  tbe  refusal  to  help  them,  and  the 
question  whether  two  religions  could  subsist  side  by  side 
in  France  was  to  be  tried  by  the  sword. 

If  Guise  won,  France  and  Spain  would  then  ineTi- 
tably  unite  agafnst  England.  Regarded  by  the  light  rf 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  movement  seemed  like  "  a  Strab^ 
agem  devised  between  the  Court  and  the  Duke  for  tkii 
overthrow  of  religion."  ^  Elizabeth  bade  Stafford  tell 
the  King  that  if  he  would  accept  her  help  she  would 
aid  him  with  the  whole  power  of  her  realm.  Navarre 
and  Cond^  only  waited  his  orders  to  fly  to  his  side. 

Suspicion  had  for  once  been  unjust  to  Henry.  The 
Council,  with  scarce  one  exception,  advised  that  he 
should  yield  or  temporise ;  he  was  himself  inclined  to 
fight ;  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  stood  by  him,  say- 
ing, ^^  he  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  any,  but  would  not 
give  way  to  rebels."  ^ 

Civil  war,  however,  if  once  begun,  would  be  inter- 
necine. Guise  was  the  idol  of  the  great  towns,  the 
strength  of  the  ultrsT-Cathplics  lying  curiously  in  the 
orolqtariat  of  the  cities,  while  the  Jesuit  confessors 
were  laying  a  Strain  on  the  aristocracy,  by  making  ad- 
herence to  the  League  a  condition  of  receiving  the  rites 
of  the  Church.     Catherine.de  Medici  went  off  to  Cha- 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  March  22  April  1:  MSS,  France, 
*  Stafford  to  Walsmgfaam,  March  2&-April  6:  M8.  Hud. 
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Jons,  where  the  army  of  the  League  was  assembling, 
**  to  try  for  a  peaceable  settlement," 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  that  Wade  came 
with  his  request  for  the  surrender  of  Morgan.  The 
Council  said  it  could  not  possibly  be  complied  with ; 
yet  so  anxious  was  the  King  to  please  Elizabeth  that 
the  League  feared  he  would  consent,  and  word  waa 
passed  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  commanded  at  Ab- 
beville, to  look  out  for  and  rescue  him.  Convinced  by 
his  own  observation  that  he  could  not  carry  him  down 
to  the  sea,  Wade  accepted  a  promise  that  be  should  be 
kept  a  j»isoner,  and  went  back  to  explain  to  Elizabeth. 
D'Aumale  set  upon  him  near  Amiens,  and  not  finding 
Morgan  in  his  company,  contented  himself  with  giving 
him  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him  go  to  Report  the 
answer  of  France  to  the  demand  for  the  extradition  o£ 
a  Catholic.^ 

The  King  was  not  responsible  for  D*Aumale's  inso- 
lence ;  but  his  indecision  ^as  easily  construed  intl9 
treachery^  Henry  of  Yalois  had  no  character  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  when  he  was  honest  he  could  not  obtain 

1  The  Nnncio  interfered  for  Morgan  as  well  as  Gnise,  and  the  Pope  him- 
Be!f  was  moved  in  his  behalf.  *'  Forasmuch/*  wrote  one  of  the  English  at 
Paris  to  a  friend  at  Rome,  **  as  there  is  a  sincere  amity  still  continued  b6* 
tween  his  Most  Christiao  Majesfy  mid  th^  Queen  of  England,  who  wiH 
never  leave  to  persecute  Morgan  to  the  death,  his  liberty  must  be  procured 
by  A\  means,  that  he  may  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  either  of  liiese  Princes. 
Move,  therefore,  his  Holiness  in  the  matter.  Let  him  eeeit  to  take  it  very 
strange  that  his  Majesty  most  Christian  would,  in  favour  tf  the  Queen  of 
England,  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  Church,  imprison  Mr.  Morgan,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  lived  in  banishment  for  his  fiiith  and  his  Mltgioo.  He 
may  tell  the  King  that  if  he  had  delivered  Mr.  Morgan  it  shoidd  have  beqi 
'  a  great  offence  in  the  King  towards  God  to  consent  to  the  effusion  of  inno- 
cent blood,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  him  and  the  realm  of  France.  His 
Holiness  may  require  the  liberty  of  Mf.  Morgan  forthwith,  and  alleg^'  that 
bis  Holiness  will  employ  him  fn  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Clrai^h.*'>- 
Letter  to  Dr.  Lewis,  at  Home,  in  the  cise'of  Mr.  Morgan,  April,  1586:  MSB. 
France. 
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credit  for  it.  The  roads  were  open  when  Morgan  waa 
first  arrested,  and  the  Sling's  two  secretaries,  M.  Vil- 
leroy  and  M.  Pinart,  were  known  to  have  then  opposed 
his  surrender.  Weakness,  too,  was  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  deliberate  falsehood.  The  King  might  be  killed 
or  might  be  deposed.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  sup- 
posed to  require  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Brittany,  with  the 
havens  and  sea  towns,"  should  be  made  over 
to  him,^  and  Stafford  warned  Elizabeth  "to  prepare 
for  the  worst."  He  ascertained  that  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Secretary  Villeroy  especially,  had  advised  Henry , to 
save  France  from  civil  war  by  diverting  the  storm  upoii 
England,  and  that  Villeroy  had  gone  so  far  as  to  coik- 
sult  Mendoza  on  the  possibility  of  a  union  with  Spam 
against  the  Queen. 

The  King  having  declined  her  offer  of  help,  she 
was  driven  back  once  more  upon  her  "natural 
atiies."  When  Catholic  Europe  threatened  to  com- 
bine against  her,  she  remembered  that  she  was  a  Prot- 
estant Sovereign.  Young  Champernowne  of  Dart* 
ington,  a  name  as  well  known  as  it  was  honoured  in 
the  Huguenot  army,  was  commissioned  to  go  to  the 
Bang  of  Navarre,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  the  King  of 
France  was  misled  into  joining  the  League,  he  might 
count  on  her  support,  and  that  she  would  send  to  Ger- 
many and  invite  the  Lutherans  to  join  for  the  common 
defence.^  M.  de  S^gur  came  again  to  England.  Money 
was  given  to  Montpensier  to  enable  him  to  hold  Picardy, 
while  Elizabeth  had  recourse  to  her  pen,  and  endeav- 

1  Stafford  to  Walsinghanii  Maj  4-14:  if iSiS.  France, 
s  Abattact  of  instructionB  to  Arthur  .Ch^pemowiiei  sent  to  the  King  • 
HftTAiTe)  April-May,  1585;  MS,  n>icU 
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oared  ta  work  directly  upon  the  mind  of  "her  dear 
brother  "  at  Paris.* 

A  **  Could  yoa  but  know,  my  most  deax  brother,  the  grief  which  I  feel 
at  the  danger  to  which  70U  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  exposed,  70U  would 
perceive  that  there  was  no  creature  in  the  world  on  whom  you  mightf  more 
surely  count  for  help  than  on  myself.  My  Gk>d  I  is  it  possible  that  a  great 
King,  against  all  reason  and  honour,  can  sue  for  peace  and  to  rebels  and  trai« 
tors  instead  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to  your  authori^  ?  I  marvel  to  see 
you  thus  betrayed  by  your  Council,  and  so  blind  as  to  tolerate  their  villany. 
Pardon  the  affection  which  emboldens  me  to  speak  thus  freely  to  you.  I 
protest  before  GK>d,  I  do  it  only  for  the  honour  and  the  love  I  bear  you.  Alas ! 
think  you  the  doke  of  religion  in  which  they  wrap  theniselves  is  so  thick 
that  their  dissign  cannot  be  seen  through  it?  their  design,  I  say,  to  have 
France,  ruled,  in  yo^r  name  indeed  \>^  at  tbeif  /devotion.  And  I  do  firay 
God  that  be.  all.  I-  do  not  think  it  Will  be.  Princes  conquered  by  .their 
iubjects  idre  rarely  of  long  continuanccl.    God  defedd  you  I  be  not  youiinlf 

:  an  exaimtile  of.  this. 

**  Wake,  up  your  kingly  spirit,  and  you  shall  see  that  we  two,  if  it  please 
you  to  use  my  aid,  will  put  them  to  thjB  greatest  shame  that  ever  rebela 

'icfnew.  If  your  loyal  subjects  See  you  fmt  to  your  hand,  if  thefy  have  not 
cause  to  suspect,  tcs  n^any  do,  that  you  are  yourself  in  Ijoague  ^ith  these 

*  men,  seeing  the  smal)  heed  you  take  of  them,  doubt  not  that  they  will  so 
stand  by  yon-,' that  you  shall  have  your  rebels  alive  or  dead  in  your  hands, 

•  to  your  eternal  honpur.  A  King  11^'  you  should  choose  rather  to  risk  his 
lifsinr  battle  than  endure  the  shame : which  is  coming  upon  you.  Better  &r 

'  to  lose  twice  ten  thousand  men  than  reign  at  the  will  of  traitors.  ToU  will 
floon  edd  this  business  if  you  do  not  beg  for  peace  ere  you  have  taught 
them  to  know  their  places.  Who  and  what  are  these  men  that  are  so  hardy 

'  as  to  give  the  law  to  their  King,  apd  with,  strange  requests  and  monstrous 
eonditibm  would  make  you  break' your  plighted  Word. '  Jesasfl  was  it  ever 
4^n  that  a  Prince  wis  so  awed  by  traitors  that  he  had  neither,  heart  ]Qor 
council  to  defy  them  ?  If  a  Queen  in  two  weeks  brought  into  the  field  thirty 
thousand  men  to  chastise  two  dreaming  foots,  who  were  set  on  by  another 

.  Prince^  and  were  not  seeking  their  own  advancement,*  what  should  hot  a 
King  of  France  do.  against  m^  wl^o  claim  precedence  of  the  House  of 
Valoisj  and  pretend  prior  descent  from  Charlemagne,  and  to  colour  their 
doings  call  themselves  champioifs  of  thia  faith,  and  gird  at  you  as  less  de- 
vout than  themselves  ?  Awake  for  the  love  of  God.  You  have  slept  too 
long.  Trust  to  me.  1  will  help  you  if  you  do  not  abandon  yourself.  I 
hear  you  have  a  few  days*  respite.  Use  the  time  and  make  yourself  strong. 
.  beware  of  conditions  which  will  bring  you  to  shaiqe  and  ruin.  I  jlxave 
been  so  ill  handled  by  your  gallant  Duke  of  Aumale,  that  I  can  send  you 
no  more  special  ministers;  but  I  beg  you  write  freely  to  me.  Tell  me  what 
you  will  do,  and  care  not  for  other  men's  pleasure,  but  think  of  your  own 
wed.    The  Creator  aid  you  with  his  grace  and  raise  your  spirit. 

**  I  am  your  good  sister  and  assured  cousin,  Etjzabbth.*' 

«>4fi8a/Vaficej  May,  1585.      ' 

*  The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmotelaiid 
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Of  him,  however,  there  was  but  little  hope.  He  had 
no  love  for  his  cousin  of  Guise,  and  those  who  knew 
him  best  did  not  believe  him  to  be  treacherous.  Yet 
"which  is  better,"  wrote  Stafford,  *'to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  deep  dissembler,  which  I  have  ever  taken 
the  King  to  be,  and  do  more  than  three-quarters  be- 
lieve it  still,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  coward  constrained 
by  fear  to  embrace  any  party  ?  This  is  as  much  to  be 
feared  as  the  other;  for  I  never  saw  but  cowards  were 
even  bloodiest  and  cruellest  when  they  had  the  victory. 
God,  like  a  good  God,  may  bring  many  things  about  to 
His  will,  and  put  His  band  to  that  which  we  were  not 
likely  to  hope  for ;  but  for  God^s  sake  let  us  not  live  in 
hope  so  much  of  heavenly  Providence  that  we  forget 
to  provide  for  earthly  helps  which  God  gives  us,  for 
fear  we  tempt  him  to  be  angry  with  us." 

Providence  or  chance  was  indeed  at  the  moment 
curiously  working  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  most  un- 
likely quarter.  On  the  24th  of  April  Gregory  XIII. 
closed  his  long  Pontificate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Cardinal  Montalta,  known  to  history  as  Sextus  V., 
who,  ambitious  to  distinguish  his  Pontificate,  and  be- 
lieving himself  bom  to  extinguish  the  schism  in  the 
Church,  commenced  by  a  dream  of  converting  the  her- 
etic Queen.  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  it  seems,  had  been 
heard  to  say  in  Paris  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst  his  mistress  could  save  herself  by  hearing  a 
mass.  The  words  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  the  Vatican  was  full  of  a  belief  that  so  it 
was  to  be.^     The  mistake  was  shortlived,  and  Sextus 

1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  Jane  22-J11I7  2:  M88.  France, 

*  *VDix<Sine  sn  Santidad  en  esta  platica  suelto  que  eaperaba  qnelaKeyua 

de  Inglaterra  habia  de  hacer  alguna  cosa  buena.    Apret^le  con  repregun- 

tar  pant  entender  si  tenia  algimas  platicas  6  intelligeneia  eon  ella..  iDiz<5me 

que  no  pero  que  era  lanto  lo  que  tenia  4  loa  CatoIicQs  7  lapoooqne  at 
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became  as  eagei  as  his  predecessor  for  ^^  the  enterprise 
of  England; "  but  differences  of  opinion  had  meanwhile 
sprung  up  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  prevented 
his  ill-will  from  taking  shape.  They  could  not  agree 
in  the  person  who  was  to  take  Elizabeth's  place.  Some 
were  for  Mary  Stuart;  some  were  for  James;  some 
secretly,  perhaps,  for  Philip;  and  again,  one  party 
wished  to  see  heresy  extinguished  first  in  France ; 
others  would  save  France  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  adhere  to  the  old  plan  <tf  sending  Guise  to 
iScodand.*^ 

But  these  uncertainties  could  not  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  the  practical  danger  was  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent.  Parma's  army 
was  before  Antwerp.  A  bridge  thrown  over  the  river^ 
which  desperate  attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to 
-break,  cut  off  the  city  from  supplies.  Famine  was 
doing  its  work,  and  the  surrender  had  become  a  ques^ 
tion  of  weeks,  or  at  best  of  months.  The  fall  of  Ant- 
werp was  expected  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
submission  of  the  Provinces,  and  Parma  would  then 
be  free  to  act  with  Guise,  either  in  France  or  against 
the  Queen  of  England.  The  Queen-mother  had  done 
her  work  at  Chalons.  She  had  promised  in  the  Sling's 
name  that  heresy  should  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  six 
months  might  be  allowed  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Huguenots  to  make  their  peace  and  surrender  their 

eonfiaba  de  los  hereges,  que  le  hada  esperar  esto.  Despues  sup*  del  Car- 
dinal de  Como,  cpmo  el  Nuncio  de  Francia  eecribia  que  habia  jabido  de . 
una  peiBona  4  quien  el  Embajador  de  Inglaterra  habia  dicho,  qae  quando 
eoRiese  tnrbio  tenia  su  ama  el  remedio  en  la  mano,  con  solo  ojt  una  misa.** 
-£1  Conde  de  Olivarez  al  Rej,  4  Junio,  1585:  MBS.  Simancat,  Thii 
(passage  is  valuable,  as  shewing  how  thoroughly,  notwithstanding  the 
•hrieks  of  the  Jesuits,  the  heads  of  the  Church  understood  and  appreciated 
Elizabeth's  tolerant  policy. 
1  OUvmrez  to  PhiUp,  Joly  5-15:  M88.  Bmameag. 
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curred  in  opinion  that  it  was  a  dishonourable  and  dan- 
gerous course  for  her,  and  that  it  was  impossible  she 
should  long  stand  unless  she  acted  openly  and  roundly."  ^ 

Conscious  that  she  was  wrong,  yet  unable  to  act  up- 
rightly, she  quarrelled  with  everything  that  was  pro- 
posed to  her.  By  her  own  act  she  had  brought  S^gur 
to  England.  When  every  minute  lost  cost  a  man's 
life,  she  kept  him  two  months  waiting  before  she  could 
determine  what  to  do.  Her  deliberations  resulted  at 
last  in  an  offer  to  lend  the  King  of  Navarre  <£  26,000 
—  a  sixteenth  part  of  what  she  had  wasted  on  Aleh^on 
to  save  France  from  her  own  deadliest  enemy,  and 
even  her  loan  she  made  conditional  on  the  joint-action 
of  Denmark  and  the  German  States.  It  was  a  .fit 
sequel  to  the  appropriation  of  the  jewels.  **I-:told 
her  Majesty  frankly,"  S^gur  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  I 
had  rather  she  lent  us  nothing,  and  I  tell  you  the  same. 
I  will  receive  nothing  from  her  on  these;  conditions. 
After  her  message  to  the  King  of  Navarre  through  M. 
Champernowne,  it  is  no  time  to  treat  him  thus.  I 
would  it  had  cost  me  ten  thousand  franks  that  I' had 
not  come  hither  at  this  time,  or  led  his  Majesty  to 
hope  for  help  from  you."  ^ 

Since  the  loan  could  not  be  accepted,  she  cut  it  down 
to  half.  She  gave  S^gur  the  munificent  present  of 
j£  12,000  and  let  him  go  —  go  in  search  of  more  eflfec- 
tive  help  from  the  Princes  Protestants  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  fearing  only  that  being  sent  away  after  a 
two  months'  suit  empty-handed,  "her  Majesty's  ex- 
ample, she  being  first  in  rank  and  honour  and  power," 
would  not  encourage  their  liberality.^ 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  July  22- August  1 :  MSB,  Fraruit, 
«  S^gur  to  Walsingham,  July  2-12:  i/5.  Ibid. 

8  Same  to  the  same,  July  6-16:  MS,  VM,    Walsingham  to  StaAbfd 
^nly  22-Angu8t  1 :  MS.  Ibid 
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'  Sharp,  practice  like  thic^  might  be  very  clever,  but  it 
was  not  always  safe.  Navarre's  appeal  was  received 
with  more  favour  than  the  fanatics  looked  for.  The 
great  middle  party  in  France  was  inclined  to  interpose 
between  the  League  and  their  prey  ;  to  insist  on  some 
kind,  of  compromise,  and  leave^  Guisevas  a  compensa- 
tion, to  .work  his  will  on  England.  Villeroy's  proposals 
to  Mendoza  began  to  pass  into,  shape.  A  spy  of  l¥al- 
singham's  sent  him  word  in  August  that  there  would 
be  an  invasion  before  the  close  of  the  winter. 
Guise  was  going  to  Scotland :  Spain  would 
make  a  diversion  in  Ireland.  Neville,  Percy,  Arundel, 
Paget,  Throgmorton,  were  to  lapd  at  different  points 
upon  the  coast.  Mauvissi^re  had  left  Lopdpn  s^t  laat. 
His  successor,  M.  de  PAubespine,  "  had  beeq  framed 
to  the  purpose;"  and  "the  Papists,"  once,  more  in 
heairt  and  spirits,  "  were  in  hope  to  be  in  ]lp2ngiand  be- 
fore Christinas.^ 

The  i  signal  was  to  be  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  conditions  which  Elizabeth's  ^^sertion 
seemed  lively  to  force  upon  him.  Oasiinir  offered  to 
go  to  his  belp  if  she  would  ,bear  part  of  the  cost,  but 
she  would  not.  She  "  was  indisposed  to  yield  to  a 
contribution  for  the  levy  in  Germany,  and  would.be 
content  that  a  lame  peace  should  be  shu£^ed  up  in 
France  rather  tfi^n  be  put  .to  any  such  charges."  ^   , 

The  execution  of  die  plan,  however,  implied  the 
cooperation  of  Scotland,  and  was  .".  dashed,"  according 
to  an  infonpant  who  was  or  professed  to  be  ii^  the 
secret,*   by   anpther  of  those    sudden  .V  alterajtions " 


//  I 


1  MS.  endorsed  "  the  enterprise  of  England,  August  11, 1585  *' :  MSB 
France,  •■•'.• 
«  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  December  7-17:  MS.  Ibid, 
s  Secret  advertisement  to  Walsingham,  December  16 :  AfS.  Ibi4 
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there,  of  whichi  the  young  King  was  for  so  inany  years 
the  football. 

We  go  back  to  the  embassy  of  the  Master  of  Gray 
and  the  treaties  with  the  Qaeen  of  Scots  and  with 
James. 

Mary  Staart  had  offended  the  Pope  by  consenting'to 
come  to  terms  with  Elizabeth.  She  had  committed 
herself,  yet  her  liberty  seemed  as  far  away  as  IrefotiB. 
Her  friends  abroad  told  her  to  look  for  nothing -firom 
Spain  as  long  as  her  son  was  a  Protestant ;  and  even 
Mendoza,  who  had  once  thought  that  the  road  to  the 
conquest  of  Flanders  lay  througrh  England, 
had  now  altered  his  mind,  and  had  advised 
Philip  to  leave  England  alone  till  Parma  had  finished 
his  work.i 

Paima  had  indeed  been  ankious  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  escape,  and  had  offered  to  provide  the 
necessary  money.  Paget,  Owen,  Parsons,  arid  othcirs 
of  the  young  Engliish  Catholics,  had  a  hundred  schemes 
by  which,  if  she  could  but  find  her  way  outside  Tut- 
bury  walls  any  dark  winter  evening,  they  would  snatch 
her  up  and  sweep  her  down  to  the  sea.  "  You  yorir- 
self  know,"  wrote  one  of  thiem  to  her,  "  what  want  the 
lack  of  your  Kberty  has  brought  forth  to  your  oWn  sub- 
jects and  all  Christendom.  The  Queen  of  Englafid 
will  never  deliver  you  but  by  fear  or  force,  and  I  iee 
small  appearance  yet  that  she  will  be  constrained. 
There  are  but  few  examples  of  kings  that  caine'to 
crowns  out  of  prisons,  and  many  being  at 'liberty  but 
of  their  countries  recovered  their  owh."^ 

A  few  years  before,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 

1  Chmries  Paget  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  January  4-14,  1585.  Sir  F. 
Englefield  to  the  Queen  of  Seots,  March  15, 1585:  MSS^MartiihHmqf 
BeoU, 

*  Hugh  Owen  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  January  13-  23:  M8,  Jbid. 
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evUty.  Half  Shrewsbnry's  household  were  then  in  her 
interest.  Bat  her  dreams  at  that  time  were  of  Gaise 
or  Lennox,  with  some  gay  train  of  cavaliers  appearing 
at  the  gates  of  Sheffield,  and  bearing  her  to  London 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  Catholic  England,  to  lake 
possession  of  the  throne.  She  had  then  felt  herself 
better  off  where  she  was  than  in  Scotland  or  abroad, 
and  had  no  desire  to  go.  But  the  chance  had  passed 
and  could  not  be  recalled.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  serrants- 
were  strangers,  and  there  was  no  egress  through  the 
posterns  of  Tptbury.  Elisabeth  fed  her  with  words, 
and  m  anticipation  that  she  might  try  something  des- 
perate, she  was  guarded  with  especial  strictness.  Sad- 
ler, on  his  own  responsibility,  allowed  her  now  and 
then  to  ride  with  him  hawking  in  the  meaddrs,  ^^a 
padtime  which  she  had  singular  delight  in :  "  fifty  at- 
tendants, with  pistols,  followed  always  on  horseba<ik; 
but  Sadler  was  reprimanded  for  carelessness ;  and  barely 
excused  himself  by  assuring  Elizabeth  that  ^*  if  any  dan- 
ger Jiad  been  offered  or  apparent  doubt  suspected,  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  'body  should  first  have  tasted  of  the 
gall.'*i 

IVom  day  to  day  her  hopes  grew  fainter,  as  •  from 
day  to  day  it  became  more  clear  that  James  ^  ^ 
had  sold  himself  to  her  enemy.  Again  he 
had  repudiated  the  association  to  which  she  had  pre- 
tended that  he  had  consented.  No  such  thing  eitisted, 
he  fiaid,  nor  ever  should  exist.  In  return,  the  Earl  6f 
Angus  and  his  companious  had  been  removed  from 
Newcastle  to  Oxford,  where  he  would  have  less  Cause 
to  fear  them ;  and  the  return  of  the  Master  Cff  Gray 
was  only  waited  for,  for  the  pension  to  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.     Arran,  indeed,  was  not  satisj^ed.     Arran, 

t  Sadler  to  Walsingham,  March  9i-April  1:  MBB.Miu^QfMm  of  8t$U. 
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anxious  to  secure'  his  forfeitures,  still  demaiided  that 
both  Angus  and  the  Hamiltons  should  be  driven  oiit 
of  England ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden,  the  justice  clerk, 
was  sent  to  London  to  urge  it.  But  the  Master  of 
Gray  had  gained  an  influence  of  his  own  over  James, 
and  Arran  was  no  longer  all-powerful.  Arran's  inter- 
ests were  not  Scotland's.  He  was  the  creature  of  the 
King's  favour ;  he  represented  no  principle,  and  had  no 
political  position.  Bellenden,  when  he  came  up,  acted 
with  Gray,  and  the  English  ministers  were  satisfied 
that  whatever  dangers  threatened  the  Queen,  Scotland 
was  for  the  present  secure,  .  . 

Fear  of  Scotland  was  the  lever  on  which  Mary  Stu- 
art had  counted  to  work  upon  Elizabeth,  ajid  it  w^ 
^lipping  out  of  her  hands.  Elizabeth  sent  her  the  let- 
ter in  which  Jauies  repudiated  the  association..  .She 
cursed  the  Master  of  Gray;  she  cursed  her  son;  she 
swore  that  sooner  than  he  should  enjoy  her  right. iki 
England,  as  he  h^d  already  usurped  her  actual  crown, 
she  would  disinherit  him  as  a  false,  treacherous,  and 
unnatural  child,  and  would  bequeath  her  claims,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  to  the  worst  enemy  that  he  had^^ 

She  desired  that  Bellenden  might  come  to  her  to 
Tutbury,  and  carry  her  complaints  to  Scotland.  "  Un- 
tie my  hands,"  she  cried  to  Elizabeth,  ^^and  let  note 
deal  with  these  lying  practisers.  Do  not  tempt  my  scm 
to  bring  a  mother's  malison  upon  hikn.  Say  plainly 
M  hether  you  hold  him  or  me  to  be  lawful  Sovereign  of 

1  **  «rinyoqu6ray  la  malediction  de  IMen  snr  lay,  et  lay  donnisrajr  non 
Mulement  la  mienne  avec  telles  circonstances  quails  lay  toucheroivt  an  ySf, 
mais  aassy  le  deseriterayje  et  priverav  comme  fils  desnatur^,  ingrat  et  per- 
fide  et  desobeissant,  de  toute  la  grandeur  quMl  peult  jamais  avoir  de  moy 
.<Mi  ce  monde,  et  pluBtost  en  tel  cas  donneray-je  mon  droit  quel  qui  soit  an 
plus  grand  ennemye  quMl  ayOi  avant  quejamais  il  en  jouissepar  usurpft* 
tSon  comme  il  faict  de  ma  couronne/'  —  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Mativi»> 
•i^re,  March  12^  1585 :  Labanoff,  Yol.  VI. 
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Scotland,  and  whether  yoa  wiU  treat  with  me  or  no. 
Let  me  go.  Let  me  retire  from  this  island  to  some 
solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soni  to  die.  Grant 
this  and  I  will  sign  away  every  right  to  which  I  or 
mine  can  claim,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Now  thai 
my  son  has  deceived  me,  I  care  no  more  for  ambition. 
Rather  I  would  have  him  made  an  example  to  all  pos- 
terity  of  tyranny^  impiety,  and  ingratitude.  His  sub- 
jects may  deal  with  him  as  he  has  been  advised  to  deal 
with  me;  or  the  stranger  may  invade  and  spoil  him. 
If  earthly  force  be  on  his  side,  I  will  takeiGod's  pro- 
tection from  him ;  God  will  never  &vour  impiety."  ^ 

To  this  conclusive  rhetoric  Elizabeth  replied  coidly 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  uif  der  an  eiTtire  odisi^re- 
hension.  <  ^  Her  son  declared,  ihost  positively  that  he 
had  never  consented  t<a  the; association  at  411^  and  there- 
fore could  not  huve  injured  her  as  ishe  imagined..  As 
to  her  release  she  must  Jbe  patient.  -  Since  the  late 
attempt  of  fDj^.  Parry,  her  subjects  were  more  jealous 
for  her  safety:  .  Parry  had  .confessed  that  his  object 
had  been  to  make  her  Queen,  and  so  keen  a  feeling 
had  .been  crisated  that  Pkrliament  had  again  desired 'to 
proceed  against  her.  She  must  see  herself  that  the 
time  was  not  favourable  for  proceeding  with  the  treaty. 
Sir  Lewis  Bdilendeti  declined  to  visit  her."^ 

The  truth  was  thus  forced  upon  h^r  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness.    She  had  humbled  herself  before  her 
enemy,  she  had  compromised  her  reputation      ^^ 
Bs  a  Catholic^  and  her  prison  gates  were  more  firmly 
locked  than  ever.     There  were  dismal  scenes,  too,  at 
Tutbury,.  pot  directly  connected  with  herself,  hut  sug- 

1  The  Qtieen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  March  13-23:  Labanoff,  Vol.  YI. 
Abridged.  ^  ■ 

s  Elizabeth  to  the  Qaeen  of  Scots,  Ifiurch  2a-Api11 1  i  M88,  Marff  QiMtm 
^  BcoU, 
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gestive  of  dreary  forebodings.  A  young  Cfttholk 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  brought  into 
the  castle  and  confined  there.  Sadler's  Puritan  ser- 
vants, thinking  to  benefit  his  soul,  had  carried  him  daily 
across  the  courtyard  to  the  Chapel  prayers.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  had  watched  the  poor  wretch  struggling  and 
screammg  in  their  hands.  One  morning  when  she 
looked  out  she  saw  him  hanging  from  his  window.  Be 
had  gone  mad  with  misery,  and  had  destroyed  himselfi^ 
She  affected  to  believe  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
He  furnished  a  text  on  which  she  declaimed  with  htr 
usual  eloquence  on  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  her- 
self exposed.^ 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  appointment  had  been  provisicmal 
merely.  He  pleaded  age  and  infirmity,  to  080^)6  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  ungracious  office,  and  another 
guardian  had  to  be  found  for  her.  Lord  St.  John  of 
Bletsoe  was  first  thought  of,  and  as  St.  John's  Ix'otheni 
and  sisters  were  Catholics,  hopes  were  formed  that  he 
might  further  her  escape.  He,  too,  however,  dared 
Elizabeth's  anger,  and  refused,^  and  the  choice  ulti- 
mately fell  on  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  had  preceded 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  April  8.  To  Mauvissi^re,  April  9: 
Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 

*  Speaking  of  the  Puritans,  with  a  scornful  play  upon  the  words,  she  vrid 
she  knew  well  with  their  specious  pleas  of  conscience,  "  Sous  lesquelles  ila 
cachent  le  pur  ou  le  pner  de  lenr  intention,  k  s^yoir  Tasseurer  leur  monar- 
chie  de  Tadvenir  par  la  presente  destruction  de  yostre  sang  et  legitime  suo- 
jsssion.'* 

s  ''  If  Lord  St.  John  had  had  charge  of  your  Majesty  things  might  haye 
been  done  fov  year  escape,  but  now. with  the  change  we  are -at  oar  wits* 
end."  —  Charles  Paget  ^  the  Queen  of  Scots,  July  18-28.  Decipher:  MS8, 
Mary  Qfteen  qf  Scott,  '  If  she  had  come  to  my  brother's,  St  John's  hquse, 
yon  shonld  haye  had-fVill  notice  what  to  do.*  —  Lady  Hungerford  toihe 
Duchess  of  Feriat  MS.  Ibid.  St  John  probably  knew  the  pressure  which 
would  be  laid  upon  him,  and  dedined  to  expose  himself  to  it,  **rathei  ofier- 
Ing  in  a  sort  imprieonment.*' — Bnrghley  to.Walaingham,  Januaiyi-U 
1^5.  Ibid. 
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herent  rflfap  ^Bssi  ■wiiicti  ike^  'Q^bbad  of  'ScdSF  uflSecied  ■» 
modi  lo  ioos  snfl  dsssr.  Pailkit  cbhk'  dnwii  -tr  Teliev^ 
Sidler  in  1ft]«  mufldfe  of  Ajril  SiiLwitlgttmding  fak 
ftfftiidfiB^  ta^aerA,  Mjixy  fitiouA  ibsed  her  -enr.HBiiUugiUfc 
npoo  UaiL  He  nns  GvvviLBar  of  -Jeraer^  md  irr  'A^ 
adrioe  of  M-qb^^bil,  who  ^vrofee  to  bar  from  liie  BsBtOe, 
md  wliUR  lettess  ipcbv  flongj^jbd  hkIo  Tuuhiit^^  ■db 
innted  dnft  if  liie  ever  cane  te  ibe  lavwii  ^  lie  iigm 
liaTe  aoodier  ^^^"m**  ■*  cf  anansoe  4if  linl  adbiM  laaa 
0Ter  was  givca  to  si  l^gtiJi  wdjocL^  Paiueft  at  owe 
Ui^kted  flnj  iaipes  wlDch  fllie  night  loiTe  fenned  of 
coffniptii^  hiai.  He  understood  her  peifeedy ,  aad 
]died  tfaatitwasaswelltoqieekplaiiily.  She 
was  placed  in  his  chu^  and  ^  he  would  not 
be  diverted  from  his  doty  hy  hope  of  gain,  fear  of  km, 
or  anj  private  respect  whatsoever ;  *' '  he  woold  show 
her  all  respect  and  courtesy,  bnt  he  must  obey  the 
orders  of  his  Soverogn. 

^  The  calm  beginning  **  had  therefore  **  a  rough 
proceeding.'*  The  coachman  who  exerdsed  her  horses, 
the  laundress  who  carried  out  the  dothes,  the  almonw 
who  distributed  her  charities  in  the  adjoining  village  — - 
all  were  employed  on  her  correspondence,  and  all  had 
to  be  watehed,  and  searched,  and  worried.  Country 
gentlemen  of  Catholic  leanings  **  to  whom  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  the  only  saint  upon  earth,"  hung  about 
the  place  "  seeking  intelligence  with  her,  though  it  cost 
them  their  lives,"  ^  and  this,  too,  provoked  collision  and 
altercation.  Letters  stole  in,  despite  of  Paulet's  care  ; 
hut  they  brought  small  comfort,  and  did  not  make  the 

1  Morgan  to  th«  Queen  of  Scots,  Uarch  80-April  9:  MBB,  Mmy 

s  Paolet  to  Elizabeth,  April  19-89:  M8.  Ibid. 

*  Moigan  to  the  Qaeen  of  Scots,  July  10-90:  MB.  IbkL 
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lady's  tempw  more  docile,  or  his  task  less  difficult 
Pdre  la  Rue  indeed  told  her  of  the  League,  of  the 
combination  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  and  the  prospects 
of  her  kinsmen.  But  the  triumph  of  the  cause  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Not 
«he,  but  the  wretched  James  who  bad  betrayed  her, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  Pope  and  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine, if  only  he  could  be  recovered  to  the  faith.  Guise, 
La  Rue  said,  had  sent  to  offer  a  place  in  the  Confeder- 
%xs.^  to  the  boy  whose  persistence  in  heresy  had  been 
the  excuse  for  the  apathy  towards  herself,  and  she  well 
knew  how  lightly  Jdimes  would  turn  whereyer  intereajt 
clearly  pointed.  For  her  there  was  to  be  no  for^yeneaa. 
The  letters  which  she  had  written  to  Mauvissidre  con- 
senting to  the  treaty  had  scandalised  the  Pope  and 
Philip,  ready  as  they  bpth  were  to  catch  at  any  cauae 
ef  offence  with  her.  La  Rue  said  he  had  told  them 
that  ,she  had  been  only  dissembling,  but  it  had  made 
no  difference.  If  she  played  false  with  Elizabeth,  they 
^refused  to  trust  her  themselves.  La  Rue  advised  her, 
if  she  wished  to  recover  rtheir  confidence,  to  demand 
instant  admission  into  the  League,  and  to  throw  her- 
self without  reserve  on  the  Duke  of  Guise.  *'  If,"  he 
wrote,  '^  your  Majesty  continue  as  you  have  begun, 
there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  aid  you.  Belieye 
•those  who  ne^st  to  God  have  no  object  but  your  good. 
Would  to  Heaven,  Madam,  that  I  could  have  but  three 
hours'  speech  with  you,  and  that  you  would  condescend 
to  listen  while  J  was  plain  with  you.  Before  all  things. 
Madam,  reconcile  yourself  to  God  and  His  divine 
Mother,  and  the  Princes  Catholic,  and  then,  with 
God's  grace,  there  will  be  a  remedy  found  for  all."  ^ 

1  La  Rue  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  S-18, 1685 :  Ma8.  Mar^  Qfum  oj 
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On  the  eve  of  the  expected  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
leaase,  it  was  a  sore  thing  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
find  her  intelligence  cut  off,  her  means  of  righting  her- 
self taken  away,  and  to  be  left  thus  to  digest  her 
wretchedness.  Many  a  fierce  complaint  she  poured 
out  against  the  misery  of  her  abode,  many  an  entreaty 
to  be  removed  to  a  place  to  which  access  would  be  less 
in^oesible.  La  Rue's  communication  must  have  been 
Almost  the  last  which  she  received  for  many  months, 
and  Paulet's  skill  at  last  stopped  the  channels  by  which 
her  own  private  letters  were  carried  out.  Every  one 
of  her  siorvants  was  in  league  to  deceive  his  watchful- 
ness. He  described  himself  to  Walsingham  as  bewil- 
dered by  the  treachery  with  which  he  was  surrounded* 
^  Nau's  French  busy  head  "  especially  perplexed  him. 
He  so  little  trusted  his  power  to  match  such  a  diplo* 
matist  that  he  dared  not  speak  to  Nau.  There  was  a 
priest,  too,  disguised  in  the  household,  whom  he  had 
detected,  but  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  Elizabeth,  as 
he  said,  ^^so  dandled  the  Catholics."  She  bade  him, 
as  he  expected,  let  the  priest  be,  and  he  had  one  traitor 
ihe  moris  to  watch  over.  Still  by  resolute  perseverance 
lie  did  his  work,  and  did  it  effectually.  Intelligence 
neidier  went  nor  came.  Mary  Stuart  alternately 
Taved,  cursed,  wept,  and  entreated  Paulet  was 
courteous,  hut  firm,  and  coold  be  neither  frightened 
nor  melted  into  indn^ence.^  The  priest  was  winked 
«t,  and  gave  her  ^tbe  eoDsohuieoe  of  religion.'*  She 
was  aDowed  to  walk,  ride,  or  bunt,  bat  always  sot* 
xoonded  by  a  guard ;  no  stnmger  was  permitted  to  see 
Ver,  and  everything  which  went  out  of  the  Casde 
passed  through  Paolet's  hands.     Ser  rooms  looked 

1  See  P«kcr»  eemflpondewse:  with  Vekiagtiem,  Ksjr,  «)aM»  Jnlr*  i^ 
Angait,lM6:  MSB.  Mmg  QfmmtfamlB. 
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into  the  yard.  She  begged  hard  for  a  suite  which 
faced  the  country,  but  she  was  refused.  Paulet  knew 
that  she  meant  to  use  the  windows  to  escape  by,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  signals  from  to  friends. 

So  for  the  present  remained  Mary  Stuart,  to  fret 
herself  into  the  desperation  which  provoked  the  final 
catastrophe. 

Meanwhile  James  affected  to  be  devoted  to  Elizabeth. 
He  sent  no  answer  to  Guise^s  offer  of  a  place  in  the 
League.  The  King  of  Navarre  invited  him  into  the 
Protestant  Alliance.^  In  this  and  all  things  he  pro- 
fessed to  desire  to  be  guided  by  '^  his  good  sister.'' 
Edward  Wotton  was  sent  to  him  in  April  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  the  Anglo^Scotch  League,  and  the  Queen 
"  understanding  that  his  revenues,  by  the  over-liberal 
spending  of  his  mother  in  the  time  of  her  government, 
were  much  diminished,"  declared  herself  **  willing  to 
bestow  upon  him  yearly  some  reasonable  proportion  of 
money."  ^  She  had  promised  the  Master  of  Gray  to 
allow  him  £5,000  a  year.  When  Gray's  back  was 
turned,  however,  she  naturally  thought  it  too  mach>; 
she  had  cut  down  the  sum  so  far  that  Walsinghain 
feared  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  mention  it ; 
he  advised  Wotton,  therefore,  to  keep  "  to  generalities," 
"  putting  them  in  hope  that  her  Majesty  would  have 
princely  consideration  of  the  King's  necessities ; "  some* 
thing  would  probably  happen  before  long  to  alarm  her, 
and  he  thought  he  would  then  be  better  able  to  persuade 
her  to  keep  to  her  engagements.*  A  few  couple  of  Eng- 
lish buck-hounds  were  also  part  of  the  stipulated  price 
of  James's  desertion  of  his  mother.     They  had  been 

1  The  King  of  Navarre  to  the  King  of  Scots,  May  30.    S^gur  to  tht 
King  of  Scots,  July  8:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 
>  Instructions  to  Edward  Wotton,  AprO,  1585:  M88,  SecUamL 
*  Walsingham  to  Wotton,  May  28^une  S:  MS.  Ibid. 
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forgotten.  James  asked  for  them  immediately,  and 
Wotfoti,  on  his  arrival  at  Ekiinbargh,  was  obliged  to 
pretend  that  they  were  on  the  road.  They  \yere  sent 
for  in  haste.  '*  The  King's  mind  did  so  run  upon  them," 
Wotton  said,  "  that  their  want  might  breed  conceits  for 
the  adverse  party  to  work  upon."  ^  The  Master  of 
Gray,  too,  was  particular  about  the  JB5,000.  If  it  was 
not  granted,  he  said  "  he  would  appear  a  liar ; "  Arran 
Was  on  the  watch  to  recover  his  influence,  and  wanted 
but 'matter  to  work  upon;  "for  want  of  the  hounds 
he  would  have  persuaded  the  King  that  all  was  bat 
words."  ^ 

There  was  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  Arran  in  Scotch  fash* 
ion.   The  Master  of  Gray,  before  he  left  Lon- 

.  »  .         .  June. 

don,  had  arranged  with  Leicester  to  kill  him. 
Elizabeth  had  suggested  something  short  of  this  extrem* 
ity,  and  Gray  had  promised  that  "he  would  forbear 
violence  "  unless  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  But  the 
step  from  plotting  assassination  to  executing  it  was 
short  and  often  necessary.  "  Their  purpose  is  altered 
at  her  Majesty's  request  to  forbear  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence," wrote  Wotton,  "  notwithstanding  upon  the 
least  occasion  that  shall  be  gffered,  they  mean  to  make 
short  work  with  him.  The  hatred  borne  him  is  so 
general  and  so  great  that  he  cannot  long  brook  the 
place  he  holds ;  only  the  King's  power  supports  him, 
and  that  is  not  so  much  as  it  hath  been."  ^  Thev  did 
not  believe,  Wotton  added  in  another  letter,  that  the 
Queen's  objections  were  sincere ;  but  her  interference 
"  had  bred  conceits  in  their  hearts."  "  Having  her 
turn  served,  the  peace  concluded,  and  the  King  as- 

1  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  May  30-Jane  9 :  M88.  Scotland. 

2  Same  to  the  same,  May  dl-June  10.    Gray  to  Walsingham,  Drid  '  M& 
n>id. 

*  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  May  Sl-June  10:  M8,  n>id. 
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snred,"  they  thought  she  would,  as  usnal^  be  indiflferent 
to  the  fate  of  her  instruments.  James  was  known  to 
be  revengeful,  and  if  Arran  was  killed  blood  might  be 
exacted  for  blood.  ^ 

In  return,  and  not  without  justice,  Arran  had  formed 
a  counterplot  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Master  of  Gray. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  open  duel  had  fallen 
out  of  use  in  Scotland,  and  assassination  become  the 
recognised  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  political  antago-. 
nist.  "  The  factions  ran  very  hot ; "  James,  however, 
tempted  by  hounds  and  horses,  J&5,000  a  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  succession,  which  Gray  had  been  allowed 
indirectly  to  promise  him,  was  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Queen.  She  could  not 
herself  be  induced  to  allow  more  than  J&4,000,  but  the 
fifth  was  provided  from  some  other  source .'"^ 

1  Walsingham,  or  some  secretary  who  had  the  care  of  his  correspondp 
enoe,  erased  the  passages  in  Wotton^s  letters  which  refer  to  the  proposed 
murder,  but  the  ink  with  which  the  lines  were  blotted  has  faded,  and  the 
original  words  can  be  again  read.  Jiine  &-16.  Wotton  writes:  *'Tfao 
Master  Gray  conferred  with  Secretary  Maitlaud,  who  albeit  he  had  beOB 
acquainted  with  the  matter  aforehand,  and  gave  his  consent  thereto,  began 
now  to  dislike  thereof  and  to  dissuade  it;  the  King  would  lay  the  fault  on 
them  all ;  and  the  Queen  having  her  tutn  served  and  the  peaoe  conclndedi 
and  the  King  assured,  would  not  trouble  herself  about  what  might  becoma 
of  them.  Yet  did  he  still  think  it  to  be  a  thing  of  that  necessity  that,  with* 
out  it  was  done,  they  could  not  promise  any  safe^  to  themselves  nor  oca* 
tinuanee  of  die  League;  and  thus  the  Master  of  Gray  came  to  tell  meb 
What  assurance  was  held  of  this  enterprise  before  I  came  hither,  I  know 
not,  and  I  cannot  but  marvel  whence  the  difficulties  that  now  are  madt 
thc^of  should  proceed,  I  having  been  told  that  it  should  have  been  dcHM 
ere  I  came  hither,  which  I  rather  wish  had  been  than  otherwise.  But  to  be 
plain  with  your  honour,  her  Majesty's  last  letter  to  the  Master  advising 
him  not  to  do  aught  that  might  make  the  King's  favour  decline  from  him 
hath  bred  conceits  in  their  heads,  and  is  the  cause,  that  it  hath  hanged  so 
long,  and  that  1  am  so  often  pressed  for  advice  thereon,  that  of  all  men 
should  be  the  furthest  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  the  better  to  mediate  for 
the  doers." 

s  Perhaps  by  subscriptions  among  the  Council.  Wotton  asks,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  if  he  may  inform  the  King  of  the  means  by  which  the  support  WM 
Increased—  MS8,  ScotlamL 
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A  siketch  of  tfae  terms  of  the  League  was  laid  before 
the  Lords  of  Convention.  It  was  described 
in  the  preamble  as  directed  against  the  Cath- 
olic combination  —  a  union  offensive  and  defensive  for 
protection  against  the  common  enemy.  The  King 
promised  in  it  to  be  guided  in  his  marriage  hj  the 
Queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  bound  herself  if  not  to 
recognise  yet  to  respect  the  King's  title  to  the  English 
succession.^ 

Mary  Stuart  was  not  mentioned  on  one  side,  nor  the 
banished  lords  on  the  other ;  but  the  Master  of  Gray 
had  Mdertaken  privately  for  the  latter  that  when  tha 
alliance  was  completed  they  should  be  recalled.  The 
ancles  were  generally  approved.  The  King  hinted 
that  he  would  like  an  English  Duchy.  The  Conven- 
tion amplified  the  preamble,  explaining  tfae  League  to 
be  "  for  causes  of  religion  "  against  any  invader  who 
would  disturb  the  profession  of  faith  established  in  the 
two  realms ;  and  they  required  the  Queen  to  engage 
more  precisely,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  pro^ 
mote  the  pretensions  of  any  other  claimant  of  the 
crown.  Tliey  also  suggested,  further,  that  Scots  and 
English  should  become  mutually  naturalised  citizens  of 
either  country.  Some  difference  of  opinion  followed. 
Elizabeth  desired  to  reserve  a  power  to  herself,  ^^  upon 
unkind  usage  which  she  hoped  would  not  fall  out 
towards  her,  to  take  such  order  for  the  succession  as  to 
herself  and  the  Parliament  should  seem  meet."  ^  The 
ti^eaty,  however,  would  probably  have  been  arranged 
satisfactorily  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  Queen  of 
Scots'  friends  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  preventing  it 

1  Heads  of  a  League  to  be  made  between  her  Majesty  and  &e  iUng  of 
Beote,  June  7-17:  M88.  SooOantL 

3  Articles  of  the  treaty  sent  fiom  Scotland,  with  oonsiderationB  by  haf 
il44sfy;ja]y:  iTiS.  Ibid. 
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by  peaceable  means,  and  the  negotiation  was  left  to 
those  who  were  determined  to  carry  it  through. 

Other  ways,  not  peaceable,  however,  were  still  open 
to  them.  There  were  still  the  traditional  Border  enmi- 
ties, which  could  at  any  moment  be  blown  into  a  flame. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  depended  on  the 
prevention  of  an  arrangement  which  would  lead  to  the 
return  of  the  Douglases  and  tlie  Hamiltons;  and 
the  management  of  the  treaty  with  England  having 
passed  out  of  his  hands,  he  had  placed  himself  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  To  the  conspirators 
at  Paris  it  was  all-important  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  the  alliance,  and  heavy  boxes  of  bullion  were  sent 
over  for  Arran,  to  use  at  his  discretion  in  breaking  ap 
the  English  party.  A  raid  of  cattle  thieves  out  of 
Northumberland,  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  watching. 

Ker  of  Fernyhurst,  who  was  Warden  for  Scotland, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  noblemen  who  through  good 
and  evil  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart*, 
To  him  the  intended  treaty  was  as  detestable  as  it  was 
to  Arran,  and  on  less  ignoble  grounds,  and  the  border- 
era  of  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  were  always  ready  for  a 
fray.  It  was  usual  when  there  had  been  any  disorder 
on  the  Marches  that  the  Wardens  on  both  sides  should 
hold  what  was  called  a  day  of  truce,  a  peaceable  con* 
ference  at  some  spot  in  the  debatable  ground,  where 
they  could  examine  the  circumstances,  hear  witnesses, 
and  punish  the  offenders.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
place  of  meeting  was  on  the  Cheviots,  near  Riccarton. 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  Warden,  brought  with 
him,  as  usual,  only  a  handful  of  his  followers,  in  all  not 
more  than  three  hundred  men ;  and  he  was  accompa« 
nied   accidentally   by   Lord   Russell,  Lord   Bedford's 
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eldest  son,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  him. 
When  h6  arrived  on  the  ground  he  found  Ferny  hurst 
not  '*  in  ordinary  sort,"  but  surrounded  with  the  moss- 
troopers of  Teviotdale,  *'  with  banners  flying  and  drums 
beating,  such  as  were  never  seen  before.'*  ^  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  had  hardly  commenced  when  an  Eng- 
lish boy  was  caught  stealing  a  pair  of  spurs.  Justic^ 
was  prompt  on  such  occasions — the  boy  was  hanged, 
and  conversation  began  again.  The  Scots,  however, 
had  mounted  their  horses  and  gathered  into  masses. 
Suddenly  a  few  strokes  were  heard  upon  their  drums, 
and  the  whole  three  thousand  charged  in  a  body  upon 
the  English,  firing  their  harquebusses  in  their  faces  as 
they  came  up.  Utterly  unprepared,  Foster's  followers 
broke  and  scattered.  Many  fell,  the  rest  fled  for  their 
lives.  Foster  himself  was  taken  and  carried  to  Jed- 
burgh. Lord  Russell  was  killed  —  killed  evidently  with 
intention  by  one  of  Ker's  servants. 

The  Russells  were  known  to  be  especially  dear  to 
Elizabeth.  The  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  that  moment 
on  his  deathbed,  had  been  distinguished  among  the 
handful  of  peers  who  had  been  true,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  have  been  calculated 
fliat  the  murder  of  his  heir  would  exasperate  Elizabeth 
into  retaliation,  and  that  the  treaty  would  be  at  an 
end.2 

Suspicion  pointed  at  once  to  Arran.     The  Scotch 
Court  was  at  St.  Andrews.     Edward  Wot- 
ton,  without  waiting  for  orders,  went  at  once 

1  Sir  John  Foster  to  Walsingham,  Jnly  Sl-Augnst  10:  MSB.  ScoUaad, 
3  Xbe  Catholics  paid  the  Russells  the  compliment  of  heing  especially 
delighted.  A  correspondent  of  Lady  Morley  writes  to  her:  "  The  Earl  of 
Bedford  is  dead,  and  gone  to  his  great  master,  the  deyil,  I  fear  me.  His 
Bon  is  dispatched  in  a  conflict  upon  the  iix^ntlers.  The  fear  in  England  if 
BO  great  tibat  we  are  much  to  rejoice  thereat.    Good  Madam,  be  of  all  com* 
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to  the  King,  "who  shed  tears  like  a  child  newly 
beaten,"  protesting,  by  his  honour  and  crown,  that  he 
was  himself  innocent,  "  hoping  the  Queen  would  not 
condemn  him  for  other  men's  faults,  and  wishing  all 
the  lords  of  the  Border  were  dead,  so  Lord  Russell  was 
alive  again."  Wotton  demanded  Arran's  arrest.  The 
King  made  no  difficulty,  sent  him  under  a  guard  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  offered,  if  the  Queen  wished  it, 
to  deliver  him  prisoner  into  England.^ 

Elizabeth  took  the  King  at  his  word,  or  was  before- 
hand with  him  in  demanding  Arran's  surrender.  She 
understood  perfectly  what  had  happened.  She  was 
aware  of  Arran's  correspondence  with  Guise,  and 
Fernyhurst  had  been  named  by  Parry  as  the  leader  of 
the  army  which  was  to  invade  England  had  he  himself 
succeeded  in  killing  her.  She  required  that  both  Ker 
and  Arran  should  be  sent  to  Carlisle  Castle  to  be  tried 
for  the  murder ;  and,  distracted  between  his  personal 
regard  for  his  favourite,  his  pride  as  a  Scot,  and  his 
desire  to  keep  well  with  England,  "  the  King  was  so 
unquiet  and  passionate  as  he  seemed  like  a  man  beside 
himself."  2  Arran  must  have  foreseen  what  would 
happen,  and  must  have  calculated  that  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  would  not  allow  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  whatever  his  offence,  to  be  given  up 
and  hanged.  "  The  King's  affection  for  him,"  too, 
"  was  greater  than  was  imagined."  He  was  released 
after  a  few  days'  confinement,  James  writing  to  Eliza- 
beth to  say  that  he  had  ascertained  him  to  be  inno- 
cent ;  and  Wotton  had  to  tell  his  mistress  that  she 
must  choose  between  justice  and  the  League ;  if  she 

fort;  jour  Ladyship^s  deliverance  is  at  hand.*' >  to  the  Lady  Mttt- 

^ey,  August  29, 1685:  JH8S.  Domestic. 

1  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  July  29-30,  August  8-9:  MBb.  Bcodaitd. 

^  Same  to  the  same,  August  6-16:  MS.  Ibid. 
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iRkhed  to  punish  the  offenders  she  must  use  force  and 
0end  bac]c  the  exiled  noblemen.^ 

A  cloud  had  risen  exactly  as  Arran  had  anticipated. 
Guise  sent  over  more  money.  The  Earl  of  Huntly, 
always  French  and*  Catholic,  reappeared  at  the  Court. 
The  King  replied  to  a  second  demand  for  Arran  by  a 
direct  refusal ;  and  the  army  of  the  League  in  France, 
left  idle  by  ^^  the  patched-up  peace,"  was  placed  at  his 
services  if  he  would  break  altogether  with  England. 

.  The  Master  of  Gray,  seeing  how  things  were  tend- 
ing, advised  the  Queen  to  give  money  in  turn  to  Angus 
and  the  Hamiltons,  and  "  let  them  slip."  He  under- 
took himself  to  join  them  with  his  friends  at  Berwick  ; 
and  Arran  could  then  be  killed  or  taken,  the  King's 
person  secured,  and  the  treaty  be  completed  at  leisure.^ 

Time  pressed.  The  Jesuits  shewed  themselves  again 
like  vultures  scenting  carrion.  "  Mora  trahit  pericu- 
lum,"  said  Wottoh,  in  letter  after  letter.  His  own  life 
was  in  danger.  The  murder  of  an  ambassador  would 
complete  the  w^ork,  and  make  the  rupture  certain. 
Colonel  Stewart  "  braved  Wotton  to  his  face  "  in  the 
Eang's  presence,  saying  that  the  charge  against  Arran 
was  false.  Wotton  told  him  that  he  lied.  Gray  was 
argent  for  a  resolution ;  he  had  committed  himself  so 
deeply  that. if  England  did  not  move,  he  said  that  he 
must  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  change  sides  again.^ 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  normal  condition.  If  the  lords 
went  down,  the  ministers  would  follow  ;  James's  paper 
episcopacy,  which  she  so  much  approved  of,  would 
crumble  and  the  Kirk  be  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Walsingham  wrote  gratefully  to  the  Master  of  Gray, 

1  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  August  6-16 :  M88.  Scotland. 
3  Same  to  the  same,  August  25-September  4:  M8,  Ibid. 
*  Same  to  the  same,  August  dl-September  10,  September  1-11*  MS 
IMd. 
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expressing  the  fullest  sympathy  with  his  views ;  fafiit 
between  Walsingham  and  the  Queen  there  were  the 
usual  differences  of  opinion.^  Walsingham  was  for 
sending  back  the  lords  openly  at  once.  He  had  dicH 
approved  all  along  of  their  abandoi/knent.  The  Queen 
refused  to  part  with  money,  and  still  believed  in  diplo- 
macy. The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Arran  waa 
withdi*awn.  The  Ambassador  was  directed  to  say  that 
by  his  release,  by  the  repair  of  the  Jesuits  thither,  and 
generally  by  the  character  of  the  murder,  the  Qu^en 
^^  saw  cause  of  jealousy,"  and  that  she  advised  a&d 
begged  fen*  the  lords'  quiet  recall. 

La  via  del  mezo,  Wotton  replied,  was  altogether  iin^ 
profitable ;  the  King  was  on  the  verge  of  breakiug^ 
witb  her,  and  Elizabeth  must  either  yield  altogether  ot 
go  roundly  to  work  the  other  way.  As  Randolph,  as 
Throgmorton,  as  Davison  had  reported  many  a  tiftte 
before  in  the  same  worcls,  ^^  the  cold  dealing  of  Eng>- 
land  was  able  to  drive  the  most  constant  to  seek  new 
courses  for  their  own  standing."  ^  Guise  sent  Arran 
word  that  i£  he  could  hold  out  but.  for  six  weeks,  he 
should  have  men  and  money  enough  to  encounter  all  the 
force  that  could  be  sent  against  him.  Arran  was  hinb> 
self  preparing  for  an  armed  struggle,  gatliering  to  his 
side  every  loose  lance  in  Scotland.  A  report  being; 
abroad  that  the  lords  were  coming  down,  a  general 
levy  was  proclaimed  of  all  Scots  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  encounter  the  English  enemy.^  Elizabeth 
wavered   like  an  aspen ;   one   Jay  Walsingham   tc^d 

1  "  When  we  advise  to  use  some  way  of  prevention  then  are  we  thon^^ 
anthon  of  unneeeMaiy  charges,  and  when  we  lay  open  the  apparent 
v^angers,  then  are  we  heard  as  men  possessed  with  vain  fears."  —  WaWm^ 
ham  to  Wotton,  September  4-14:  M88,  Scotland, 

a  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  11-21:  M8.  Ibid. 

*  Same  to  the  same,  September  13-23:  M8,  Ibid. 
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/Qir^j  tbat  all  was  well ;  tbea  Arran  wcote  her  a  lying 
ietter  and  all  wa3  changed  again.  Femjburot  was 
next  offered  as  a  victim ;  Fernyhnrst  was  too  faithful 
l;o  Mary  Stuart ;  and  ^^  the  King  and  Arran,"  Wotton 
wrote,  ^^  oould  be  well  contented  he  were  hanged  bo 
that  wQpld  statisfy.'^  ^  F^rnyborst  should  b^  sent  to 
Qarlisle  if  Angus  md  the  ^aI^iltons  w^re  detailed  iu 
Spgb^ud,  and  the  League  might}  tb^  ga  forwai^d  as 
.l^jEbre.  The  ,(^ueen  was  disposed  ^o  a^ee.  Wo^Um 
fip  violently  oljeoted :  **  to  ^st  now  to  the  L^f^goe," 
^  «aidj  ^^nnliess  the  k^rds  b^  re^oredt  is  t(^  trust  to  a 
r0tt#i^:^taff»"  which  wo«ld  be  broken  9i>  ike  moin^iit 
jwheii,  it  .^ji^  inost  laie^d*  . 

; ,.  Th^:Que€^,  for  ome^  teft  the  obtigatiaQ  <^a  pro|n|H^ 
gb^  9^  ^  had  given  h^  word  tp  JTasnes,  tbiMlith^ 
lords  should  be  kept  in  EnglaJ^idi  WottQU 
if^t&4,  th^t  ^luues  had  br^t:en  .^ith  &r^  in 
releasing  Arran  I  want  of  ffesojutjon  WK»uldt¥tin  eveyjr- 
|li|;kingj;  the  Master  of  Gray  wpuld  make  hiis  own  terwa, 
wd  "  then  it  would  be  too;  l^te  to^  repent  a  lost  oppoi*- 
tnuity  which  wotdd  never  ^gsin.  be  effer^d  ^''  in  l^  few 
.day9  iSiQottaud  would  be  full  pf  FTedchmea»  and  if  the 
Jfeti^j[i  C(f  fhe  \i>vds  could  be  delayed  fcr  Imt  a  short 
^m^  the-  Ficench  pi^y  eeuntted  that  '•  the  gsme  wns 

.;  ^mes^.Tffho  h%4 'b^e»,  at  first  £nfht€ned,  wfas  fiist; 
fecQveripg  hifk  5X>nfidefice..  Arran ;  assured  hiin  that 
the  Queen  was  ^>  but  boiisth^"  as  she  had  done  before 
the  e;3(epution  of  M^on,  ^d  that  she  daiwd  nejk  moye. 
:The  Master  o^'  Gray,  distrai^d  at,  ^>  the  long  English 
delay,"  told  W^rtton  plainly  jd^SJt  jfjwwther  fortnight 
was  allowed  to  pass  "  he  would  shift  for  himself ;  '*  the 

^  W«ttM  to  WaldiiglHBii,aeptomberl»^aS»  JfA9.  SeoOtmi 
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French  were  making  large  offers  to  him,  and  he  dared 
not  refuse  to  join  them.  Wotton  said  that  he  was  not 
genisrally  kn  adviser  of  "violent  courses,"  but  "  matters 
framed  so  unthwartly  that  no  good  could  be  done  but 
by  way  of  force ; "  in  another  week  or  two  Arran 
would  be  master  of  Scotland  and  the  King  would  be 
clay  in  his  hands.  For  himself,  Wotton  entreated  to 
be  immediately  recalled.  Every  one  at  the  Court  car- 
ried pistols,  and  men  who  had  not  spared  kings  and 
regents  would  not  be  nice  about  ambassadors.  *^If 
the  Queen  would  send  down  the  lords,*'  he  said,  "  they 
would  work  wonders  and  remedy  all  inconveniences  i 
if  she  would  not,  the  country  would  be  clean  lost  and 
all  her  friends  wrecked.  The  King  was  young,  and 
easily  carried  away,  and  most  of  the  persons  about  him 
were  Papists  or  Atheists."  * 

There  was,  as  usual,  one  straight  honourable  road 
open  to  Elizabeth,  and  as  usual  she  would  not  travel 
upon  if.  To  avow  and  protect  the  lords,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Scotland  only  for  having  served  her 
too  faithfully ;  to  restore  them,  frankly,  conspicuously, 
and  with  confessed  support,  was  a  step  to  which  no  ar- 
gument could  induce  her  to  consent.  The  most  which 
she  could  be  brought  to  contemplate  was  that,  as  if 
weary  of  inactivity  and  hopeless  of  pardon,  they  should 
apply  to  her  for  passports  to  go  abroad,  and  that,  when 
started  upon  their  journey,  they  might  change  their 
route  for  the  Border  without  her  own  appearing  to 
have  sanctioned  their  return  to  Scotland.  To  sustain 
the  farce,  and  protect  herself  fiirther,  she  applied 
through  Wotton  for  James's  permission  to  them  to  go 
toGeLany.» 

1  Wotton  to  Walflingfaffpit  September  9SI-October  9s  MSB.  Beoihnd, 
>  Walsingham  to  Wotton,  September  34-October  4;  Elizabeth  to 
Kovember  10-30 .  M8,  Ibid. 
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But  even  so  she  "  still  varied  in  her  purpose."  Wal- 
lingham  had  been  unable  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
really  in  danger.  "She  was  carried  away  with  the 
hope  that  the  treaty  would  have  cured  all,"  or  that 
there  would  be  a  fresh  explosion  in  France.^  At 
length  she  was  made  to  see  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  really  meditating  an  immediate  descent  on  Scot- 
land. In  James's  sincerity  she  had  no  belief  at  any 
lime,  further  than  she  could  hold  him  by  his  interest. 
Walsingham  believed  him  to  be  false  in  religion;^  and 
to  lose  the  Master  of  Gray  was  a  risk  too  formidable  to 
be  ventured.  "  After  mature  deliberation  she  began 
to  fall  to  resolution."  *  Wotton  still  pressed  for  haste. 
••  Protraction  of  time,"  he  wrote  in  cipher,  "  is  very 
dangerous,"  "  celerity  must  be  the  word."  *  Huntly, 
Crawford,  and  Montrose,  were  gathering  their 
forces  to  join  Arran.  The  final  step,  there- 
fore, was  at  last  taken.  Wotton  was  recalled.  .  The 
Queen,  "  finding,"  as  she  said,  "  no  redress  for  Lord 
Russell's  murder,"  declared  publicly  that  she  "  did  not 
think  it  honourable  to  allow  a  minister  to  remain  at 
the  Scotch  Court ; "  and  he  stole  away  without  taking 
leave.  "Mr.  Wotton,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  Davi- 
son, "  is  retired  out  of  Scotland,  sans  dire  adieu  ;  you 
shall  hear  of  a  change  there  shortly ;  I  pray  God  it 
may  be  for  the  best."  ^     Angus,  Mar,  Sir  John  Col- 

1  Walsingham  to  Wotton,  September  24-October  4 :  M88.  Scotland. 

^  "  The  bruits  given  out  bv  the  Papists,  both  here  and  there,  touching 
the  King,  I  do  assure  you  are  not  without  cause,  for  he  doth  but  dissemble 
in  religion,  whatsoever  he  professeth  to  the  contrary  '*  —  M8.  Ibid. 

*  Wotton  to  Walsmgham,  October  5-15:  M8.  Ibid. 

^  Same  to  the  same,  October  7-17:  M8,  Ibid.  From  another  source  it 
would  seem  that  James  made  more  resistance  than  Arran  expected  to 
Guise's  coming  over.  Arran,  in  the  middle  of  October,  said  "  that  the  tJme 
wn»  not  come  but  that  it  should  shortly  be  brought  to  pass."  —  Scottish 
advertisements,  October  19-29 :  MS.  Ibid. 

»  MS8.  Holland,  October  23-November  2. 
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ville,  and  the  Master  of  Glamjs,  sent  in  a  formal  re* 
quest  to  Elizabeth,  which  was  easily  granted  them,  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  England  for  Germany.  They 
rode  straight  for  the  Border.  They  were  met  at  Jedr 
burgh  by  Lord  Hume,  and  a  few  miles  further  by 
Lord  Hamilton,  who  had  gone  down  before  them. 
The  hatred  against  Arran  was  so  deep  and  general 
that  no  English  help  was  needed.  The  whole  Lothi* 
ans  rose,  and  superstition  gave  the  rising  a  more  tbaoi 
natural  force.  The  plague  had  lain  for  months  upom 
the  Scotch  towns.  Twenty  thousand  people,  in  th« 
wild  estimate  of  terror,  hiad  died  in  Edinburgh  alone. 
Lady  Arran  was  believed  to  be  a  witch,  and  the  pesti* 
lence  to  be  God's  judgment  upon  her  and  her  boa- 
band's  devilries.  Unresisted  and  with  gathering  num* 
bers  the  lords  swept  on  to  Stirling,  where  the  King 
was  lying.  Gray,  Maitland,  and  Bellenden,  remained 
with  him  to  prevent  Arran  from  carrying  him  oflF. 
Arran  tried  to  seize  them,  but  failed,  and  escaped  in 
disguise  by  the  water-gate,  flinging  tlie  keys  into  the 
Forth  as  he  fled.  James  would  have  gone  also,  fearing 
probably  his  father's  fate.  He  stole  down  to  a  postern 
which  he  hoped  to  find  unguarded,  but  the 
lords  had  been  too  careful  to  leave  a  bolt* 
hole  open.  He  was  caged,  and  had  to  wait  for  hit 
fate.  On  the  2nd  of  November  ^  the  town  opened  ite 
gates.  Two  days  later  the  castle  surrendered  also. 
The  King  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestant  nobles,  and  all  was  over. 

Thus  rapidly  the  revolution  was  completed,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  again  "  dashed  "  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  be  realised.  A 
second  raid,  more  eflicient  than  the  raid  of  RuthveRi 

^  KoTember  a>13. 
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destroyed  the  faction  which  for  six  years  had  distracted 
Scotland.  No  blood  was  shed,  not  even  Arran's,  who, 
stripped  of  his  usurped  wealth,  was  left  to  wander  in 
poverty  and  to  die  at  last  in  a  brawl.  The  Hamiltons 
recovered  their  estates.  Angus  was  reinstated  in  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  the  Douglases.  The  King  was 
treated  so  much  better  than  he  expected  that  he  was 
easily  reconciled  to  his  fate.  The  lords  affected  a 
regret  to  him  for  the  violence  into  which  they  had 
been  driven.  They  assured  him  of  their  respect  for 
hiiliself.  He  said,  shrewdly,  '*  there  was  no  need  of 
words;  weapons  had  spoken  loud  enough,  and  gotten 
them  audience  to  clear  their  own  cause."  ^ 

Elizabeth  outdid  herself.  Relieved  of  her  danger, 
she  professed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Alarmed  for  her  dear  brother's  safety,  and  specially 
desirous  he  should  understand  that  she  had  been  no 
party  to  what  had  happened,  she  sent  her  cousin, 
young  Knollys,^  to  comfort  and  encourage  him.  If  the 
^ords  iH-used  him,  she  swore  "they  should  smart  for 
it,"  and  she  wrote  him  a  letter  which,  read  by  the  light 
of  Walsingham's  and  Wotton's  correspondence,  sug- 
gests reflections  which  need  not  be  expressed. 

*'  Right  dear  Brother,"  she  said,  "  the  strange  news 
of  hard  accidents  that  are  arrived  here  of  unlooked-for 
or  unsuspected  attempts  in  Scotland,  even  by  some 
such  as  lately  issued  out  of  our  land,  constraineth  me, 
as  well  for  the  care  we  have  of  your  person  as  of  the 
discharge  of  our  own  honour  and  conscience,  to  send 
you  immediately  this  gentleman  —  one  that  apper- 
taiiieth  to  us  in  blood  —  both  to  offer  you  all  assistance 

1  G^lderwood. 

3  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  son  of  Sir  James  KnoDji. 
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of  help,  as  all  good  endeavours  of  counsel,  and  to  make 
it  plain  that  we  dealt  plainly.  These  lords,  making 
great  outcries  that  I  would  not  or  could  not  help  them 
to  be  restored,  I,  by  their  great  importunance,  yielded, 
that  if  I  might  be  freed  of  my  assurance  given  unto 
you  for  their  safe  keeping,  I  would  consent  unto  their 
departure ;  and  so,  after  your  answer,  as  metbougbt 
most  honourable,  that  they  might  take  them  away  to 
Germany  with  your  gracious  grant  of  some  livelihood, 
after  a  week  since  I  gave  them  my  passport,  and  so  dia* 
missed  them,  without,  I  swear  to  you,  even  the  sight 
of  any  one  of  them. 

"  Now,  when  I  weigh  how  suddenly  beyond  my  ex^ 
pectation  this  sudden  stir  ariseth,  and  fearing  lest  some 
evil  and  wicked  person  might  surmise  that  this  was  not 
without  my  foresight,  I  beseech  you  trust  my  actioDS 
according  to  the  measure  of  my  former  dealings  for  . 
your  safety,  and  answerable  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and 
you  shall  find  that  few  princes  will  agree  to  constraint 
of  their  equals,  much  less  with  compulsion  of  their  sub- 
jects. Judge  of  me,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  carrieth 
no  abject  nature  ;  and  think  this  of  me,  that  rather  than 
your  danger  I  will  venture  mine.  And  albeit  I  must 
confess  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a.  prince  to  irritate  too 
much  through  evil  advice  the  generality  of  great  sub- 
jects, so  might  you  ere  now  have  followed  my  advice 
what  would  never  betray  you  with  unsound  counsel. 

"  And  now  to  conclude  —  making  baste  —  I  pray 
you  be  plain  with  this  bearer  that  I  may  know  what 
you  would  that  I  should  do  without  excuse  hereacWr 
that  constrained  you  did  it,  for  I  dare  assure  you  of 
his  secrecy,  and  thereof  be  you  bold.  For  the  Lord 
Russell's  death  and  other  things,  I  refer  me  to  this 


iHK]  2%$  Bmga  ^  MmA^,  12$. 

gentiemaii^  niio  I  dare  pmoiise  Is  of  no  tMtioii  beaida 
m^  will.     Grod  Ueas  you  as  I  mrUb  myself. 
«f  YiNir  true  assured  oobsLd  and  sister, 

^  Fear  not^  ifor  yoor  life  moa^  be  theira,  ov  eUa  they 
ttfaall  smart,  every  niotber'a  sou -of  then* 
.    ^♦November  10, 1685."^ 

;  The  suppofiitioa  that  James  conld  be  dedsiyed  by  the 
fictiim  ef  n  passport  to  Germaay  was  a»  inidiiSereiilt 
<KHnpIineiit  to  his  uaderstaitding;  and  if  h^  had  ibe^n 
dblii  to  veaent  his  cafrizrity  the  lefter  would  scaro^y  have 
pevsdaded  him  of  Elizabeth's  iniipcesice«  The  busioesp 
•had  been  done  jo!  completely,  however,  that  thoprj^  .wee 
'BolAimg  to&axvaad  the  King,  thou^more  i^pecibfoljly 
treated,  was  «s  helpless  as  he  had  been  in  the  bailda  of 
-MortfHi.  He.-coneealed  his  displeasure,  and  appeared 
resigned  to  his  fiuta.  Toung  Knollys  fi>Und  bim  kunt- 
ing  da^^  and  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his  mastoid. 
He  said  he  had  been^  greatly  o&nded  with  the  lords  at 
their  £rst  return,  but.  ifiiidkig  that  they  meant  hiai  np 
harm  he  eonBidered  God  had  worked  ac  minud^  iu 
brbgrngabDutso  happy  a  recpnciliaticm.  They  «iigbt 
have  done  what  they  pleased  with  biin,  and  he  wBs^fkW 
eatisfiied  that  they  bad  taken  arms,jci0t  against  hiin^  hiat 
against  Arran.  He:  was  oont«i<t  with  the  re8aIt|;iM»4 
-denred  nothing  but  the  comf^tioii  of  the  EcifgUsh 
treatys^'- 

The  designs,  of  Guise  upour  England  were  eiice  m^re 
\  defeated.    His  pr^arationa  had  been  aU.  hot  comfi^ted : 

^  WiUiam  knollys  to  Wa|8ing||^Am,  ^oVeiiiW  JlM^e^mber  ty  JDS, 
raid* 
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his  troops  had  been  drawn  down  under  varions:  pretexts 
to  the  Channel  coast,  and  were  ready  to  embiirk  at  a 
day's  notice.  The  Catholics  had  once  more  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  their  day  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand  :  once  more  all  had  been  broken  up.  In  England 
itself  the  party  of  insurrection  was  gradually  dissolving. 
Paget  and  Morley  were  abroad  :  Lord  Henry  Howard 
and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  were  in  the  Tbwer : 
Lord  Arundel,  for  whom  the  Queen  had  a  special  ten- 
derness, had  been  under  arrest  also  for  a  tiipe,  but  had 
been  released  and  had  been  held  in  attendance  at' the 
Courts  That  these  noblemen  had  been  for  many  jexok 
engaged  in  active  conspiracy  ;  that  they  had  intended 
and  had  deliberately  prepared  to  rebel  as  soon  as  Goise 
should  land  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  the  cdrre- 
spondence  of  Mendoza  and  De  Tassis  contains  the  most 
conclusive  proofs.  Their  proceedings  and  their  pur- 
poses had  indeed  been  revealed  with  sufficient  clearneM 
by  Francis  Throgmorton,  and  they  had  been  received 
mto  the  Church  since  the  passing  of  the  statute  which 
made  it  a  penal  offence.  But  Elizabeth  could  not  bring 
herself  to  punish  the  son  and  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Arundel  had  been  restored  in  blood ;  she  had 
visited  him  at  Framlingham  ;  she  had  intended  to  give 
him  back  the  dukedom ;  for  his  father's  sake  she  had 
shewn  him  exceptional  kindness,  and  he  repaid  her  by 
taking  his  father's  place  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected 
Catholics.  He  had  denied  his  guilt,  and  with  the  clear- 
est proof  of  it  under  her  eyes  she  refiised  to  disbelieve 
iiim.  He  had  been  present  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament.  The  association^  however,  and 
the  bill  which  Was  founded  upon  it,  with  the  companion 
act  against  the  Jesuits,  which  he  opposed  in.  the  House 
of  Lords,  shewed  him  that  England  was  no  safe  place 
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for  disloyal  noblemen.  He  wrote  at  length  to  Eliza- 
beth, confessing  himself  a  Catholic.  He  complained 
of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  alluded  to  the  ends 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  told  her  that  for  the 
sake  of  his  soul,  which  was  in  peril  among  heretics,  he 
felt  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  Knowing  that 
she  would  reftise  him  permission,  he  left  his  letter  to  be 
given  to  her  when  he  was  gone.  A-  vessel  was^  waiting 
for^him  in  a  creek  somewhere  in  Sussex.  He  embarked 
and  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  to  sea,  but  the 
Govemnient  had  received  notice  of  his 
intended  ffight.  An  armed  boat  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
and  he  was  taken  and  brought  back  to  l^e  Tower. 
Again  he  -declared  most  solemnly  ■  that  he  had  been 
gtiilty  of  no  disli^alty.  The  Queen  -^  was  pleased  to 
receive"  his  protestations  of  innocence.  Throgmor- 
ton's  confession,  however,  he  was  told,  had  been  con- 
firmed  by  an  intercepted  letter  of  Mendoza,  who  had 
named  him  as  the  expected  leader  of  a  rebellion; 
His  "falling  away  in  religion,"  his  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  intimacy  of  Lady  Arundel  with  the  Pagets, 
atid  his  attempt  to  steal  out  of  the  realm,  were  circum^ 
ptances  tending,  all  of  them,  strongly  to  confirm  thV 
suspicions  of  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  regard  his 
present  restraint  rather  as  &vourable  and  gracious 
dealing  than  as  severity.^ 

Li  the  Tower,  therefore,  Arundel  remained,  useless 
thenceforward  for  the  purposes  of  the  Catholics.  Lord 
Northumberland,  who  was  to  have  risen  with  him  and 
was  to  have  shared,  the  honour  of  the  revolution,  had 
•deserved '  and  would  ^  probably  have  found  less  gentle 
treatment.     Compromised  in  the   rebellion  of  1569, 

1  Words  to  be  used  to  the  Earl  of  Anmtlel,  April,  16S6.    Walsinghftm*! 
hmad:  M8B,  Domettic, 
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though  avoiding  treasoo  in  the  first  degree.  Sir  Henrjr 
Percy  bad  escaped  with  a  fine  of  £5,000.  The  Quc^eQ 
bad  not  only  exGused  him  payment,  but  being  upwill-f 
ing  that  an  old  peerage  should  become  extinct,  3h^  had 
revived  the  earldom  in  his  favour,  and  with  the  titl^.  Jb^ 
had  adopted  his  br<^ther'9  politics  and  bad  become  tbn 
chief  of  a  new  conspiracy,  .  About  his  guilt  th^re  W4# 
no  doubt  whatever.  Charles  Paget  liad  come  to  £*»£* 
laud  to  consult  him  about  the  spot  where  Guise  was  to 
land.  He  deserved  no  mercy,  and  leni^it  as  E^iU^beUl 
always  was  to  ofPenders  of  high  blood,  he  would  proJ^ 
ably  have  found  none.  Had  he  been  tried  he  muat 
h^ve  been  found  guilty,  and  could  not  reasonably  hQpci 
to  escape  execution.  To  save  his  property,  ther^gir^i 
ibr  his  children^  he  anticipated  forfeitiire^  and  Bbot 
hiim9elf  in  his  ro^^n  in  the  Tower.^ 

1  It  wae   mmediatelj  fvaid  that  he  had  been  murdered.    He  was  foiiii4 

dead  in  his  bed,  shot  with  three  balls  in  the  breast,  with  the  pistol  otL  th6 

floor,  and  the  doors  bolted  —  so  it  was  officially  stated  —  on  the  insidA    JX 

was  argiied  that  in  a  place  like  tb«>  Tower  a  prisoner  could  not  be  in  p«»> 

session  of  a  loaded  pistol,  nor  wouid  ^  prisoner's  door  have  bolts  on  the 

inside.    The  Catholics  spoke  confidently  of  foul  play.    Tbey  even  muB«4 

tb#  person )  a  servant  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  whpm  the  ^d  vi^ 

ooromitted*    The  Government  was  confessedly  afraid  of  the  report,  and 

anxious  to  clear  itself,  and  Catholic  historians  have  found  fbrther  gromid 

for  assvminir  ^^^  viurder  proved,  from  a  passage  of  a  letter  written  nuny 

years  after  by  Sir  Walter  Ba]eigh  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil .  **  For  after  revenge," 

Raleigh  said,  *'  fear  them  not.    Humours  of  men  succeed  not,  but  grow  bj 

occasion  and  accidents  of  time  and  poweh    Somerset  made  no  rerenge  on 

the  Duke  of  NorthumbeilaBd*4  heirs.    Northumberland  that  npw  is  tliinka 

not  of  Hatton's  issue.*'    Xbese  words  speak  undoubtedly  to  a  belief,  at  the 

end  of  the  century,  that  fou!  play  had  t)een  used,  and  perhaps  that  th^ 

Mi^  ifas  shai^d  by  Raleigh  bimsslf.    Bnt  finleigk  was  not,  omirisoiev^ 

«nd  on  the  other  side  there  is  first  a  very  elaborate  inquest  upon  thc»  Earl's 

VM>dy,  conducted  by  the  coroner  of  the  city  of  London.  The  jury  ex&mfned 

the  premises,  and  satisfied*  themselves  aboit  the  hoHs.    Sir  Owen  HopCoa. 

diespribedthe  bursting  of  the  <loor,  apd  the.pQsitipn  in  which  the  body.  wfi# 

found.    The  EarPs  servant  confessed  to  having  bought  the  pistol  at  his 

puistar's  4^ve,  and  de9cribe4  tjjus  n^ai^ier  in  which  i%  was  c^rrj^.ii^;  the 

gunsmith  was  produced  from  whom  it  was  purchased,  and  the  #p%«iirj  nut 
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Thus  gradually  the  Catholics  were  collapsing  as  a 
formidable  party  in  the  State;  and  seeing 
their  hopes  blighted  and  their  enemies  trium- 
phant, were  now  more  and  more  inclined  to  sit  still  and 
wait  for  the  open  interference  of  Spain  or  France. 
No  weapon  fori^jiefl  -s^ainst  tb^  Que?n  seemed  to  pros- 
per. The  Pope's  anathemas  bad  borne  fruit  only  in 
tfhe.  HQljtii^  quart^i^.of  two  hundred  Jesuitis  md  the 
fikuJU  oC  I)a8i^qo4  upon  a  spike  oa  London  Bridge. 
Th9  great  pQwerai  ImuI  locked  cm  m  indifiereticei  ajod 
ev9Fy  one  a£  thaiiiselve$  who  had  dm^  to  ivova  19 
the  caqa^  was  either  dead}  in  ^xile,  or  iu  the  Tow^r. 
Tba  rack  and  the  quartexing  kn^fe  wasf  terrible ;  ]^ut 
xao^e  texf:\h]^^  more  e^rushi^g,  iQpre  wearing  tQ  be^t 
and  spirit,  was  the  perpetual  disappoint^^ent  of  U^eir 
hopes.  Tl>f»y  synk  under  a  fatality  whicb  they  c^Jled 
the  wijil  of:  God,  and  concluded  that  for  some  insqr^it- 
able  ^aus^  it  ^va3  h^^  plsasure  that  bjeresy  sHould  pre- 
vail, 

•MMpted  48  oendo^Kre,  by  tyeaef  «£e  to  wkom  charges^  iigainst  the  Qcnt-. 
smt^wt  wore  not  «rediJl)le  io. proportion  to  their  enormity.  Nointelligil^le 
motiye  .can  be  suggested  for  the  murder  of  a  prisoner  of  n^ik  whom  it 
would  faaVe  bisen  us«^  to  try,  and  whose  estates  mig^t  ha^e  thus  rewarded 
rilM4T«rice  of  c<^iictiei9 j  frhile  tp  suicids  ihem  was  th0itenipt|itioa  ofetcfp- 
ing  a  public  execution,  oth^^rwise  almost  certain,  and  the  practical  desire 
to  save  the  pr6perty  of  fte  ftunily  from  confiscation.  Forfeiture  would  have 
•AiliowBd,  18  a  matter  of  eoane,  on  a  legal  convictioB  for  high  tnaaon;  kft 
tp  kill  ail  untrle4  nobl^Q^ap^  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  bill  of  4^tain4^ 
fliroiigh  the  House  of  Lords, 'woujcl  have  been  impossible.  To  the  GatholicB} 
on  the  other  hand,  H  was  perfectly  natural  to  suspect  a  Governm^t^Which 
my  hated,  an4  to  spar^  the  miamoiy  <^f  oba  of  their  own  lafidain  ti^/M.  ^ 
f^proach  ik  what  they  looked  on  as  a  crime. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

If  the  best  informed  statesman  in  Europe  had  been 
asked,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1585,  whether  in  his 
opinion  "the  enterprise  of  England"  would  ever  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  answer. 
Many  times  it  appeared  to  be  coming;  but,  again, 
always  it  had  faded  into  distance,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  excuses  were  caught  at  for  delay,  shewed 
that  there  were  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind  which 
prevented  the  parties  interested  from  combining.  The 
conduct  of  the  invasion  necessarily  depended  upon 
Spain.  If  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  be  the  instm* 
ment,  the  means  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  Philip ; 
while  Philip,  if  he  was  to  bear  the  expense,  intended 
to  secure  the  reward ;  and,  though  content  that  Mary 
Stuart  should  take  the  place,  he  meant  the  reversion 
after  her  to  i&U  to  himself  or  to  some  one  of  his  own 
nomination*  The  heresy  of  the  King  of  Scots  was  the 
plea  which  he  was  prepared  to  allege.  His  real  mo- 
tive was  probably  the  same  which  had  made  him  origi- 
nally prefer  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  her 
cousin  of  Scotland  —  an  unwillingness  that  the  crown 
of  England  should  pass  to  a  sovereign  so  intimately 
connected  with  France.  At  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  if  he  meddled  with  Elizabeth  he  had  de- 
termined that  James  should  not  succeed  his  mother ;  ^ 

^  A  passage  in  a  letter  from  hiiq,  to  Count  Olivarez,  his  minister  at  Rome, 
iMves  no  doubt  whatever  upon  this  point.    "El  haberle  enterado/*  he 
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and  this  resolution  had  aggravated  every  other  diffi- 
culty which  had  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  active 
movement.  The  Jesuits  were  Spanish  ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Guise  stood  by  his  kinsman;  Sextus  V*  was  not 
anxious  to  see  Philip's  greatness  enhanced  further; 
while  the  Catholic  laity  of  England,  willing  as  they 
might  be  for  a  religious  revolution^  did  not  care  to  buy 
iX  at  the  price  of  independence*  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
Spanisk  statesmen  were  now  inclined .  to  finish  with 
the  JjQVf  Countries,  before  calling  Eliiabeth  to  a  reck- 
oning, a^nd  as  little  had  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  reckoning  need  necessarily  be  a  violent  one.^    It 

writes,  wpMUfioi^  of  <be  Fope,  **  del  inconvvniente  qike  seria  qa«  d  Kay  ch 
SBQOoia,'pie»do  )i«r»g»i  ■•needles^  en  luglatorra,  fiiempre  que  iq  trate  ii^  In 
empresa,  conviene  ppoer  los  ojos  en  persona  CatoHca,  que,  exdu^dp  ^1  de 
fiscoda,  entrase  eh  sti  Ingar  7  que  quede  Su  Santidad  en  esta  opinion, 
prendadp  k  eanlnpiiarse,  en  esto  de  tnoeeseor  de  la  Beyna  de  Esoocia,  oon 
lo  que  k  mf  me  pafeciere,  7  siempre  que  yenga  ooasion  de  confirmarle  en 
lo  uno  y  lo  otro,  lo  hareis  de  procurar. 

"  Tan  biien  fti^  may  acertado  el  omitir  por  agora  la  pazticularidad  de  la 
persona  que  os  aponte  paca  esta  succession,  v  asi  visto  ^>  que  decis,  parece 
que  sera  bien  que  sigais  este  caniino.  Q^Io  hareis  de  estar  advertido  que 
ri  el  Papa  con  an  zelo  7  resolncion  yhiiese  A  tratar  algona  vez  de  otsro 
4iferente  suepessor,  le  a^ovdeis  an^s  que  se  embarque  7  afioione  al  ni^e^ 
ooBcepto,  que  eptA  prendadp  comigo  de  segair  mi  parecer  ea  esto,  7  qua 
vos  me  lo  escrivisteis  por  su  orden,  procurando  por  aqui  que  no  se  not 
saiga  de  aqnello;  y  posqoe  este  panto  7  ^1  de  aniba  importa  que  no  la 
despintese  ni  entze  el  Papa  foi  otras  tra^as,  ora  la  empresa  se  bubiese  da 
apresurar  <S  dilatar,  he  querido  tratar  dellos  en  primer  lugar  7  encargarps 
el  cu7dado  de  prooorar  qne  no  ha7a  mudanpa.**  —  El  Re7  al  Conde  de 
(Hivarez,  20  de  Jalio,  X&S6:  MSS.  &im99C9*' 

1  This  too  Philip  directed  Olivare^  to  impress  on  Sextus.  His  Holiness 
supposed  that  for  its  own  sake  Spain  would  be  forced  into  war  widi  Eng- 
land; bat  this,  Philip  said,  was  wholly  a  mistake. 

**  Conviene  sacar  4  Su  Santidfid,"  be  continues,  **  del  engafio  que  fadeoe 
en  pensar  que  por  los  robos  7  atrevimientos  de  Ingleses  har^  70  la  empresa 
de  mio.  Habeis  de  darle  entender  que  essos  son  discursos  de  allA  becboa 
por  los  que  se  hallan  lejos,  7  no  ban  de  poner  manos  en  la,  obra;  que  7^  s^ 
lo  que  me  convive  7  €onozco  el  sitio  de  Inglaterra,  7  entiendo  lo  que  4 
muchos  pesaria  de  verla  mndar  estado,  porque  el  zelo  de  la  Cbristianidad 
7  de  yer  Catolicp  aquel  Be7no  no  es  tan^  en  Franceses  7  otros  que  no 
pesen  mas  con  ellos  otns  respectos;  que  efifco7  n^as  obligado  4  acabar  de 
Ufdipwa  9119  ilstados  7  oos^s  pi^^.  que  ^  emprender  U9  agents,  qnt 
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was  true  that  English  volunteers  had  served  in  thou« 
sands  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  English  subscriptions 
had  paid  their  expenses,  that  the  insurrection  had 
been  kept  alive  by  English  treasure.  There  were  the 
piracies  of  Drake  to  be  atoned  for,  the  expulsion  of 
Mendoza,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  of 
whom  Philip  was  the  natural  protector.  Yet,  on  the 
other  side,  English  Catholic  volunteers  had  fought 
under  Don  John.  The  supplies  to  the  Spanish  artny, 
which  in  the  desolated  Provinces  would  otherwise 
have  starved,  mainlj  came  from  England.  If  Eliasa* 
beth  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  so  had  Philip  with  disaffected  English  and 
Irish.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  employment  of  Cha- 
pin  Vitelli  or  his  own  expulsion  of  Doctor  Man,  or, 
more  than  all,  the  long-continued  cruelties  of  the  In- 
quisition to  English  seamen,  contrary  to  express  stip- 
ulation* The  affronts  on  both  sides  had  been  equal ; 
while  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  c6un- 
tries  were  growing  in  importance,  and  their  tradition- 
ary respect  for  each  other  had  not  yet  wholly  died 
away.  Flanders  might  be  conquered  —  yet  Elizabeth's 
alliance  might  still  be  of  importance  to  Philip.  He 
was  careful  to  let  the  Pope  know  that  she  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  which  he  could  not  pardon ;  and,  if  he 
could  induce  her  to  assist  him,  as  more  than  once  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing,  in  repressing  the  re- 
bellion of  the  States,  he  had  really  made  up  his  mind 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  troubling  her.^ 

para  mi  y  mis  reynos  y  subditos  basta  ecbar  tales  armadas  en  la  mar  que 
la  limpien  de  corsarios  y  amparen  lo  de  las  Indias  y  aseguren  la  navegacion 
de  las  flotas  que  van  y  vienen,  y  el  tesoro  que  de  all&  8e  trae,"  &c.  "  Que 
tras  esto  s^  que  Ingleses  mueren  por  concertarse  conmigo,  y  lo  tientan  pof 
muchas  partes  y  offrecen  hacer  emiendas,"  ^.  —  £1  Rey  al  Conde  de 
Olivarez,  20  de  Julio,  1586:  M88.  Simancas, 
'  1  **  Como  pasado  esta  ocasion  y  paddcado  Y:  M^  con  aqne&a  Beyi^ 
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England  was  no  longer  unprepared  to  meet  an  inva- 
sion :  over  the  whole  country,  in  towns  and  villages, 
the  people  had  been  drilled  and  trained;  d^p6ts  of 
arms  at  convenient  distances  were  placed  in  charge 
of  oflBcers  whose  fidelity  could  be  relied  on.  The 
GathoUcs,  still  the  numerical  majority,  were  opposed 
to  a  war  which  they  thought  unnecessary,  in  behalf  of 
foreign  Protestants ;  but,  with  the  cloud  over  the  suc- 
cession, the  greater  number  of  them  were  as  deter- 
milied  to  stand  by  their  own  sovereign  against  a  Span* 
ish  invasion  as  they  were  unwilling  to  interferie  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  own  subjects.^     Philip,  on  the 

queden  t temalipente  proscriptas  las  cosas  de  IngUtena  para  no  poderae 
pensar  en  ello.**  —  Note  of  a  Gonyenation  between  CSount  OUvaiez  and 
SeiLtod  V.X  Febmaiy  4, 1686 :  MS8,  Bimancas. 

1-  A  State  paper  of  this  date,  by  an  unknown  hand,  contains  curiont  evi- 
dence of  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  admiration  which  was 
evidently  felt  for  the  Spaniards. 

"  The  people  of  tUs  realm  have  been  always  found  to  be  a  most  valiant 
nation.  To  them  only,  is  given  by  God's  special  gifts  the  use  of  the  bow; 
also  they  have  been  always,  and  at  this  present  be,  a  free  people  such  as  in 
tawijit  no  other  realms  ye  shall  find  the  like;  by  the  which  freedom  without 
all  dpnbt  is  maintained  the  great  and  valiant  courage  of  the  said  people 
and  nation.  The  lack  thereof  must  needs  breed  a  heartless  and  wretched 
people,  and  what  may  follow  of  such  a  thing  all  wise  men  do  see  it. 

'*  With  this  people  only  the  Kings  of  this  realm  have  always  honourably 
defended  the  same,  and  have  made  their  wars  in  foreign  realms  and  done 
valiant  acts  there^  a;nd  made  great  conquests,  the  memory  of  which  cannot 
be  blotted  out  in  time.  Therefore  the  people  that  be  valiant  and  do  esteem 
iheir  honour,  do  assure  their  futhful  services  to  their  princes,  as  by  ex- 
perience is  seen  by  a  nation  I  need  not  rehearse. 

"  They  be  well  known  which  stand  so  much  upon  their  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  do  well  that  by  no. means  they. can  be  altered  irom  it,  whereby 
their  King  is  most  assured  of  their  fidelities  towards  him,  as  doth  well 
appear  by  the  great  and  honourable  charges  committed  to  them  in  many 
and  sundry  regions  fai*  distant  from  him ;  and  how  faithfully  they  deal  is 
most  manifest,  and  the  only  and  special  cause  of  their  fidelity  is  by  their 
great  estimation  of  their  honesty  and  reputation,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  are  always  ready  to  pledge  their  lives  rather  than  lose  any  jot 
fliereof.  So  it  knust  needs  follow  that  basemihded  men  be  most  easily  won 
from'  their  duty  to  their  Prince  and  their  country.  There  is  no  assurance 
ef  them  in  field  or  hold.    They  are  always  ready  for  rebellion,  forgetting 
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other  hand,  descended  from  John  of  GaunI  and  iapce 
already  titular  King  of  England,  the  nearest  CatW^bp 
in  blood  after  Mary  Stuart,  had  no  wish  to  provotc^ 
gratuitously  the  hostility  of  a  people  to  whom  he  loigbt 
again  offer  himself  as  sovereign ;  while  bis  sisterHEnevli^ 
was  equally  averse  to  a  quarrel  not  forced  upon  b^,i9 
self-defencei  for  the  interests  of  what  was  caUf4  r^ 
ligion. 

Religion  to  Elizabeth  was  a  very  simple  matter^  :  Sb9 
had  a  common-sense  perception  of  the  relations  betur^wi 
thi^  world  and  it^  Maker.  The  detailed  artiokjs  iA 
creeds,  sacrs^mental  ^^teries,  and  oth#r  ^^  scheiQea^ 
salvation,"  served  to  vary  the  vocabulary  of  her  oaths, 
but  were  in  themselves  profoundly  dubious  to  her.  SlrtJ 
despised  the  bigotry  which  insisted  on  precision  oi 
words,  only  less  than  the  exaggerated  tcrupulousiiess 
which  made  men  willing  to  die  for  an  opinion,  yoy 
the  fools  who  require  theological  formulas,  the  law  pro- 
vided a  ritual  respectable  by  antiquity,  and  she  cafejl 
but  little  for  the  shades  which  distinguished  Anglican^ 
ism  from  Catholicism,  so  long  as  there  was  no  Inquia- 
tion  to  pry  into  men's  consciences.  The  fiery  indigiuir 
tion  against  Msehood,  the  fear  of  turning  the  service 
of  God  into  a  lie  for  personal  or  political  convenience^ 
she  did  not  understand ;  the  service  Qf  God,  ixk  tbo 
technical  sense,  she  perhaps  considered  an  insoluble 
problem ;  and  whether  men  went  to  mass  pr  went  to 
church,  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  their  duties  as  citizens, 
«he  regarded  merely  a  variety  as  of  fbrm.  She  prohib- 
ited mass  in  England  because  it  would  have  led  to  dia* 
turbance.     For  the  same  reason,  had  she  been  Queen 

their  duty  to  their  Prince  and  Commonwealth."  ^.  Certain  things  to  ha. 
fionsidered  for  the  apecial  wealth  of  Ifinglanji,  December,  ^8$:  JC^ 
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of  France,  she  would  hare  prohibited  the  Hugnenetft' 
Bermons.  Circumstances  rather  tbavi  preference  had 
placed  her  originally  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 
Her  connexion  with  them  was  political,  and  it  was 
oofy  when  she  needed  their  assistance  that  she  acknowl- 
edged a  community  of  creed.  With  the  quarrel 
wi^  Borne  she  was  identified  from  her  birth.  Her 
mother's  marriage  had  caused  the  rupture,  and  the  re- 
unkm  nnder  her  sister  had  been  accompanied  by  her 
own  dii^mce.  But  with  the  creed  as  distinct  from  the 
Papal  Supremacy  she  had  no  quarrel  at  all.  Mass  and 
Breviary,  accompanied  by  national  independence,  and 
Kberty  not  of  worship  but  of  conscience,  would  have 
(Suited  best  with  her  own  tastes.  She  had  established 
the  nearest  appr^ch  to  it  which  her  position  would 
allow,  and  abe  had  no  more  pleasure  than  Philip  him- 
self in  seefaig  the  peace  of  Europe  disturbed,  that  the 
priest  at  the  altar  might  be  superseded  by  a  Calvinist 
in  the  pntpit. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  had  been  so  indifferent  to  the 
revolted  Netherlands,  and  that  her  position  towards 
them  was  so  curiously  complicated.  She  had  wished 
to  see  them  Spanish  but  self-governed.  The  religious 
reformation  irritated  her  as  needlessly  perplexing  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  sovereign.  To  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious 
reformation  was  the  all  in  all.  To  have  done  with 
lies,  to  be  abl^  to  serve  God  with  lionesty  and  sincerity, 
and  not  with  effete  hypocrisies,  for  this  and  only  this 
they  had  begun  and  continued  their  desperate  struggle. 
They  could  have  had  peace  at  any  moment,  peace, 
with  every  security  that  they  could  desire,  would  they 
have  conceded  this  single  point :  but  they  would  sooner 
have  buried  thdr  country  in  the  ocean  from  which  il 
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had  been  conquered,  they  would  sooner  have  become 
provinces  of  France,  in  spite  of  Alen9on  and  the  Ant- 
werp treachery,  than  sacrifice  their  spiritual  freedom ; 
and  Elizabeth  could  neither  let  France  have  them  ex- 
cept on  terms  which  France  would  not  accept,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  crushed  by  Spain  for  fear  of  the  ao^ 
count  which  Spain  might  next  demand  of  herself.  She 
neither  cared  for  their  Calvinism,  nor  could  she  recog- 
nise liberty  of  worship,  which  she  herself  refused,  as  a 
legitimate  plea  for  rebellion ;  yet  she  was  compelled  to 
support  them  in  a  revolt  which  meant  either  that  or 
nothing.  She  could  not  even  leave  them  alone  to  com- 
pound their  own  quarrel  with  Spain,  even  on  terms 
which  she  would  herself  have  approved,  lest  in  their 
resentment  at  her  desertion  of  them  they  should  join 
with  Spain  against  her.  She,  who  despised  their  acm* 
pulousness,  was  compelled  to  become  its  patron ;  and 
she  writhed  in  the  ungrateful  situation,  striving  by 
every  sleight  and  trick  to  escape  her  obligations.  A 
French  army  would  have  been  at  Brussels,  but  for  the 
limitations  with  which  she  had  tempted  the  States  to 
embarrass  tlieir  offer  of  themselves  to  their  neighbour. 
She  had  bound  herself  to  help  them,  if  they  lost  the 
help  of  France  in  consequence ;  and  they  had  lost  it, 
and  she  was  called  on  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 

As  usual,  she  reconsidered  the  entire  question  upon 
its  merits,  as  if  no  promise  had  been  made. 

The  States  were  \^lling  and  indeed  eager  to  be  %n- 
nexed  to  England.  The  acquisition  would  have  been 
a  splendid  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  The 
united  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  would  have  been 
supreme  in  the  Channel,  and  would  have  ruled  with 
undisputed  sway  over  the  known  seas.  But  it  prom- 
ised interminable  war— war  immediately  with  Spain, 
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to  which  no  end  could  be  foreseen,  and  war  sooner  or 
later  with  France,  which  would  not  quietly  see  Eng- 
land become  again  a  continental  power.  Yet  war  with 
Spain  seemed  equally  inevitable  if  the  Provinces  were 
reconquered.  Demands  would  unquestionably  be  made 
upon  the  Queen,  which  must  be  either  submitted  to  or 
resisted,  and  which,  if  submitted  to,  would  involve 
humiliation,  disgrace,  and  probably  an  internal  revo- 
lution. England  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  the 
harbour  and  nursery  of  heresy;  and, -unless  she  was 
prepared  to  abandon  Protestantism  altogether,  the  al- 
ternative lay  between  seeking  war  boldly,  while  the 
Provinces  were  holding  out,  or  waiting  to  meet  it 
single-handed  at  home. 

English  seamen,  who  had  been  fighting  Spain  as 
privateers  for  twenty  years,  held  its  power  extremely 
cheap.  Philip  to  them  was  ^^  a  Colossus  stuffed  with 
clouts."  Half  the  sailors  of  the  Peninsula  went  an- 
nually to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  proposed,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  to 
destroy  them  all  at  a  single  swoop,  cripple  the  Spanish 
marine  for  years,  and  leave  the  galleons  to  rot  in  the 
harbours  for  want  of  hands  to  man  them.^  Elizabeth, 
however,  had  views  of  her  own.  She  knew  that  Philip 
was  less  savagely  inclined  towards  her  than  Walsing- 
ham  supposed,  or  she  regarded  with  less  alarm  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  compromise  with  him.  "  Her  Majesty," 
as  M.  Sdgur  said,  "  had  a  will  of  her  own,  joined  with 
an  opinion  that  she  saw  further  into  those  actions  than 
her  whole  Council,  and  would  not  be  advised."  ^ 

She  kept  Davison  at  the  Hague  ready  to  take  ad- 

i  Herle  to  Bnrghley,  July  17, 1585:  M88,  Domestic. 

s  Plot  for  annoying  the  King  of  Spain,  April,  1585 :  MS.  TM. 

s  Herle  to  Burghley ,  July  17 :  M8.  Ibid. 
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vantage  of  the  dismay  which  would  be  created  by  the 
refusal  of  France  to  interfere  ;  she  anticipated  that  the 
States  would  now  make  overtures  to  her  so  pressing 
that  she  could  dictate  the  conditions  of  her  assistance.^ 
The  sea-towns,  which  were  to  have  been  made  over 
to  her  if  the  Provinces  had  become  French,  she  meant 
to  secure  at  all  events ;  and  as  a  security  for  the  ftit- 
filment  by  the  States  of  the  obligations  to  which  she 
intended  to  hold  them,  she  required  Flushing,  Britt, 
and  Enchusen  to  be  put  into  her  hands,  to  be  held  by 
English  garrisons.  What,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
she  thought  of  doing  with  these  towns  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  She  regarded  them  as  the  property,  in 
strictness,  not  of  the  States  but  of  Philip  ;  and  Philip 
had  reason  to  believe  that  she  might  perhaps  assist  bim 
to  recover  them. 

Twice,  already,  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  inter- 
fering on  the  Spanish  side,  and  the  occupation  of  these 
places  might  be  a  step  towards  the  restoration  of  them 
to  himself.2  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  distinctly 
meditated  doing  this^  but  the  possibility  floated  before 
her  mind.  The  possession  of  the  towns  would  give  her 
the  command  of  the  situation,  and  enable  her  at  once  to 
make  terms  for  herself,  and  to  dictate  to  the  States. 

She  was  demanding,  at  any  rate,  the  control  of  the 
whole    seaboard  of   the    States,   and   their   past    re- 

^  ^  Mr.  Davieon  must  so  handle  the  matter  that  the  States  shall  have 
recourse  to  her  Majesty  for  relief,  not  as  if  she  herself  was  in  any  difficulty 
or  peril,  that  she  may  make  the  better  terms."  —  Instructions  to  Mr 
Bumam,  March  8-18:  M88.  BoUand, 

2  "  No  ha  hecho  la  Reyna  de  Inglaterra  ofensa  que  no  se  le  pueda  muy 
bien  perdonarle,  hora  que  sea  instrumento  de  reducir  aquellas  Islas.  Echble 
en  las  orejas  que  se  entiende  que  no  est4  lejos  desto  aquella  Reyna,  ne  aya 
querido  con  otro  fin  poner  pi^  en  las  Islas,  siendo  el  principal  suyo 
asegurarse  que  V.  Mag<i  le  dexe  vivir.*'  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,  4  de  Hebrero^ 
1586:  M88.  Simancag. 
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lations  with  her  had  not  been  so  satisfactory  that  they 
were  inclined  to  place  their  fortunes  in  her  hands. 
They  were  heartily  anxious,  they  said,  to  give  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Provinces.  She  would  then  be 
frankly  and  completely  embarked  in  their  cause,  and 
the  two  nations  would  become  one  in  the  union  of  a 
common  faith  ;  but  to  part  with  the  towns  "  might 
breed  quarrels,  suspicions,  and  cavils."  ^  Before  send- 
ing formal  commissioners,  the  States  privately  felt  their 
way  with  her.  She  professed  herself  "  ex- 
traordinarily i-esolute  to  assist ; "  yet  she  still 
adhered  to  her  point,  and  the  States  shrunk  from  grant- 
ing it.  An  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  siege  works  and  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt, 
from  which  great  results  were  anticipated.  Both 
parties  waited  to  see  what  effects  would  follow.  It  was 
a  splendid  effort :  a  fireship,  sent  down  from  Antwerp, 
shattered  the  bridge  and  blew  a  thousand  Spaniards 
into  the  air;  but  Parma's  coolness  turned  disaster 
into  victory.  The  bridge  was  sealed  again,  and  with 
it  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  city,  unless  an  army 
could  take  the  field  for  its  relief.  The  negotiation  was 
resumed,  and  Elizabeth  repeated  her  terms. 
Send  us  five  thousand  men  and  save  Ant- 
werp, the  States  said,  and  the  whole  country  shall  be 
yours  forever.^  I  do  not  want  the  country,  Elizabeth 
answered,  and  will  not  have  it ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
become  your  protector  if  you  will  give  me  your  towns.* 
Her  treachery,  if  she  intended  it,  was  a  secret  which 
she  kept  to  herself.  The  revolt  had  notoriously  been 
supported  by  English  money ;  half  the  States '  army 

1  Gilpin  to  WalsiDgham,  March  6-16:  M88,  ffoUemd, 
s  Same  to  the  same,  May  9-19:  M8,  Ibid. 
•  Walsmgham  to  Gilpin,  May  7-17:  MS,  JhH. 
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consisted  at  that  moment  of  English  volunteers.  The 
overtures  of  the  States  to  the  Queen  were  notorious 
to  the  world.  It  was  equally  notorious  that  she  was 
treating  with  them,  and  Philip  determined  to  frighten 
her.  An  unusual  number  of  English  ships  were  in 
the  harbours  of  Spain.  The  com  famine  continued  in 
Gallicia  and  Andalusia,  and  vessels  bringing  wheat 
had  been  invited  over  with  special  promises  that  thej 
should  be  free  from  molestation.  On  the  29th  of  May 
a  sudden  order  was  issued  at  Madrid  for  the  arrest  of 
any  English  ship  upon  the  coast,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  crews,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  vessels  and 
their  guns  to  the  Armada  which  was  in  preparation  at 
Cadiz.i 

The  command  was  generally  obeyed.  Hundreds^ 
probably  thousands,  of  English  sailors  and  merchants 
were  robbed  of  their  ships  and  goods,  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  or  to  the  dungeons  in  Seville.^  "  Our  country- 
men are  still  in  prison,"  wrote  an  Englishman,  some 
months  later,  "  and  in  great  misery ;  except  there  be 
better  order  taken,  better  for  men  to  stay  at  home  than 
raise  the  price  of  com  in  our  country  to  bring  it  hither 
to  so  ungrateful  a  nation."  ^  A  few  ships  only  by  skill 
or  courage  contrived  to  escape,  the  Primrose,  of  Lon* 
don,  having  the  singular  fortune  to  bring  home  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Corregidor  of  Biscay  himself.  The 
Primrose,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 

JlUM. 

hands,  was  lying  in  the  roads  at  Bilbao. 
The  Corregidor  having  received  his  orders  from  Philrp, 
went  on  board,  as  if  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  captain. 
He  looked  about  him,  saw  the  ship,  as  he  imagined, 

1  Orders  to  the  Corregidor  of  Biscay,  May  29, 1585:  M88.  E^»aim, 

*  Advertisements  firom  Seville,  November  33:  M8.  Ibid, 

*  Advertisements  from  Spain:  JUS,  Ibid. 
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defenceless,  and  after  returning  to  the  town  returned 
with  two  or  three  boatloads  of  soldiers,^  came  on  deck, 
followed  by  his  people,  and  taking  the  captain  by  tlie 
arm  told  him  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  captain,  whose 
name  was  Foster,  shook  himself  free  and  shouted  to 
his  crew  to  defend  themselves.  Snatching  the  first 
weapons  that  came  to  hand,  axes,  pistols,  cutlasses, 
boarding  pikes,  the  men  flung  themselves  upon  the 
Spaniards,  pitched  them  overboard,  hurled  stones  upon 
them  as  they  crowded  down  into  their  boats,  cleared 
their  decks  of  them.  Seven  or  eight  were  killed. 
Many  more  fell  wounded  into  the  sea.  The  Corregi* 
dor  himself  being  thrown  with  others  into  the  water, 
hung  to  a  rope,  and  was  taken  up  when  the  fight  was 
over.  The  cable  was  instantly  cut,  the  sails  hoisted, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Primrose  was  on  her  way  to 
the  Thames,  with  the  first  officer  in  Gallicia  a  prisoner* 
The  news  of  the  arrest  was  received  in  England 
with  deep  resentment.  Had  such  a  measure  been  re- 
sorted to  in  retaliation  for  the  plunder  of  Drake,  the 
justice  of  it  would  have  been  recognized ;  but  the 
ships  at  present  taken  had  been  engaged  on  what  was 
something  like  a  mission  of  charity,  and  had  been 
tempted  over  by  special  promises  of  safety.  Letters 
of  reprisal  were  issued  immediately  to  the  mercliants, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Spain 
began  to  be  really  popular.  The  people  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  for  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy,  but 
they  could  comprehend  very  well  a  broad  and  flagrant 
wrong.     Even  trade  itself,  it  was  thought,  would  per- 

1  ^  The  captain  says  three  or  four  pinnaces,  manned  with  thirty  men 
apiece.  The  Oorregidor  says  two  boats,  one  with  twenty-^three  or  twenty- 
Ibor  men,  the  other  with  seven  or  eight."  —  Sussex  to  Walsingham,  Jum 
i-19, 15S5 :  M88.  Domestid,  Examination  of  the  Oorregidor  before  Sir  H 
KiUflgnw:  MS,  Ibid. 
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ish  if  the  Government  wanted  spirit  to  defend  plun* 
dered  subjects.  "  For  her  Majesty's  reason,"  wrote  a 
correspondent  of  Burghley,  "  that  she  would  not  enter 
into  a  war  for  displeasing  of  her  people  that  have  lived 
so  long  in  peace,  it  is  with  her  high  favour  no  rea- 
son at  all.  The  people  generally  desire  this  war  a0 
just  and  necessary,  taken  in  ripe  season,  and  will  have 
those  that  impugn  it  as  enemies  to  their  country,  con- 
demning them  of  doting  or  malice  or  both."^     The 

1  William  Herle  to  Burghley,  July  17-27:  MS8,  Domfietic,  WiUka 
Herle,  the  writer  of  these  words,  was  the  person  who  fourteen  years  before 
had  been  employed  in  the  not  very  honourable  office  of  a  spy  on  the 
Catholic  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea.  He  had  been  engaged  subsequently 
in  collecting  information  in  Ireland,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
had  been  so  useful  nnd  accurate  that  Burghley  had  unusual  confidence  in 
him.  He  was  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Queen^s  artifices,  of  many  of  whidi 
he  had  been  himself  the  instrument.  He  was  eager,  like  most  well  at- 
formed  Englishmen,  that  she  should  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  and  in  pressing  it  upon  his  patron,  he  provoked  a  correspondence 
which  throws  remarkable  light  on  the  character  of  Cecil  himself  The 
Lord  Treasurer  was  believed  by  the  world  to  have  encouraged  Elizabeth's 
hesitation,  and  to  have  thwarted  the  bolder  policy  of  Walsingham  and  the 
Protestants.  It  was  true  that  Cecil  was  growing  old.  It  was  true  that 
Walsingham  in  succeeding  to  Cecil's  office  took  the  place  which  Cecil  had 
held  earlier  in  the  reign,  as  the  advocate  of  determined  measures. .  What 
Cecil  had  been  to  De  Quadra,  Walsingham  had  become  to  Mendoza.  CeoQ 
was  considered  cautious  and  timid,  Walsingham  dashing  and'courageons. 
M.  S^gur  had  supposed  and  said  that  the  Queen's  coldness  to  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  been  Cecil's  work,  and  the  Deputies  from  the  States  believed 
equally  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands.  Even 
Philip  curiously  imagined  that  he  had  a  friend  in  his  most  constant  enemy, 
and  when  a  list  was  made  of  the  English  ministers  who  were  to  be  hanged 
on  the  success  of  the  invasion,  Philip  struck  out  Cecil's  name.  ^*  Cecil,'*  he 
wrote,  "  no  importaria  tanto,  aunque  gran  herege ;  es  muy  viejo  y  el  que 
aconnejiS  los  tratos  con  el  Principe  de  Parma."  —  Teulet,  Vol.  V.  p.  378. 
Yet  according  to  Cecil  himself  no  mistake  could  have  been  greater.  He 
had  to  humour  the  Queen  in  order  to  keep  some  control  over  her,  but  he 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  suspicion  that  he  was  untrue  to  the  common  cause. 
M.  S^gur,  he  said,  had  discovered  his  own  error,  and  had  expressed  his 
Borrow  for  it;  "  Yet  the  scar  of  that  false  report  remained,  and  the  untruth 
first  uttered  continued;  the  truth  to  M.  S<^gur  revealed  remaining  only 
with  himself  for  his  satisfaction."  "  The  same  thing  had  been  reported  to 
the  Hollanders  of  his  hindrance  of  their  suit,  and  so  was  falsely  conceived 
Vy  them."  Yet  "  God  knew,"  Cecil  said,  "  that  he  was  iiilsely  slandued; ' 
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opportnnity  of  the  Low  Countries  became  recognised, 
and  interest  lent  its  aid  to  religion  in  promoting  a  de- 

**  his  own  conscience  would  otherwise  be  a  perpetual  sting  to  him ;  and  the 
Qneen  might  greatly  condemn  him  if  he  did  not  concur  against  her  known 
enemies  Popish  and  Spanish/*  For  the  part  which  he  had  taken  about  the 
States  he  appealed  to  Walsingham  and  Davison,  "  who  could  tell  in  what 
'  sort  he  had  dealt  with  her  Majesty,  often  to  the  offendmg  her  with  his 
•arnestneae.**  ~  Buighley  to  Herie,  July  12-22, 1&85 :  M88.  Domestic, 

Flattered  by  Bnrghley^s  confidence  Herle  mentioned  other  insolent  lan- 
guage which  the  world  used  about  Cecil.  He  was  charged  with  monop- 
olising fke  Qneen's  patronage,  absorbing  the  government  with  his  own 
Jiand,  amassing  enonnous  wealth  by  encroaching  on  the  realm  and  the 
Commons,  compelling  all  suitors  to  apply  to  him  for  justice,  and  making 
England  in  fact  **  regnum  Cecilfanum.*'  —  Herle  to  Burghley,  August  11-21: 

Tj^  letter  cot  Bnighley  to  the  quick.  *'  I  may  say  truly/'  he  answered, 
'*Acuenmt  lii&guas  suas  ricnt  serpented;  veoenum  aspidnm  sub  labrii 
eorum.  If  fhey  tfahik  me  guilty  they  nebd  not  fear  to  accuse  me,  for  I  am 
not  worthy  to  continue  in  this  place;  bnt  I  will  yield  myself  worthy  not 
only  to  be  removed,  but  to  be  punished  as  an  example  to  all  others.  If 
they  cannot  prove  all  the  lies  they  niter,  let  them  make  any  one  pomt 
wherewith  to  prove  me  guilty  of  falsehood,  injustice,  bribery,  dissimulation, 
double  dealing,  in  advice  in  Council  either  with  her  Majesty  or  with  her 
councillors.  Let  them  charge  me  in  any  one  point  that  I  have  not  dealt 
as  earnestly  for  the  Queen's.  Majesty  to  aid  the  afflicted  in  the  Low  Coon- 
tries  to  withstand  the.  power  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  assurance  of  the 
King  of  Scots  to  be  tied  to  her  Majesty  with  reward,  yea  with  the  greatest 
piension  that  any  other  hath.  If  in  any  of  these  1  foe  proved  to  have  been 
behind  or  slowed  than  any  in  a  discreet  ifiitnner,  I  will  hold  myself  worthy 
of  perpetual  reproach.  They  that  say  in  a  rash  and  malicious  mockery 
that  England  is  become  regnum  Cecilianum,  may  please  their  cankered 
hnmonrs  with  such  a  device;  but  if  my  actions  be  considered,  if  there  be 
any  cause  given  by  me  of  such  a  nickname,  there  may  be  found  out  in  many 
others  jnster  causes  to  attribute  other  names  than  mine." 

He  went  on  to  describe  his  personal  circumstances,  and  his  general  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen.  Burghley  House  belonged  to  his  mother,  he  said, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grants  from  Edward  YI.  almost  all  the 
rest  of  his  property  came  to  him  fVom  his  father.  From  the  Queen,  for  all 
his  long  services,  he  had  received  next  to  nothing.  The  fee .  for  the 
Treasurership  was  no  more  than  it  had  been  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
would  not  answer  the  charges  of  his  stable.  He  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
land  of  his  own  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Court.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
public  business  was  thrown  upon  him.  Tet  of  the  good  things  which  the 
Qneen  had  to  bestow  nothing  bad  fallen  to  kinsman,  servant,  or  follower 
of  the  House  of  Cecil.  "  In  very  truth,"  he  aaid,  **  I  know  my  credit  in  such 
cases  so  mean,  and  others  I  find  so  earnest  and  able  to  obtain  anything, 
Ihmt  I  do  utterly  forbear  to  move  for  any.    Whereupon  many,  my  good 
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sire  for  interference.  The  time  for  practice  and  in* 
trigue  had  gone  by. 

"Her  Majesty,"  wrote  Herle  again,  "cannot  pro- 
voke Spain  more  than  she  hath  done,.  She 
provokes  all  princes  as  well  Protestants  as 
others  against  her.  She  makes  herself  naked  of  all 
aids,  and  converts  the  friends  now  pretended  to  be 
turned  against  herself.  She  stains  her  credit  everlast- 
ingly in  having  importuned  the  poor  people  over  to 
her  and  then  to  send  them  fruitless  away.  She  aban- 
dons the  Church  of  God  distressed,  and  her  best  bul- 
wark withal.  She  excludes  traffic  at  home  by  despis- 
kig  friends  abroad.  She  dissolves  merchants.  She 
breaks  the  drapery  of  England,  and  starves  the  poor 
people  living  of  the  same  trade,  to  a  necessity  that  will 
shake  the  frame  of  the  whole  state.  The  gentleman 
shall  not  sell  his  wool,  the  ploughman  his  com,  nor 
the  artificers  be  employed.  All  things  will  be  disor- 
dered, and  we  be  suffocated  in  our  own  fat,  though 
we  feel  not  the  force  of  any  foreign  invasion.  The 
customs  will  be  nothing.  Her  Majesty  must  live  of 
her  rent,  and  how  it  will  be  answered  is  doubtful,  and 
that  which  she  most  fears  will  follow  at  the  heels,  the 
contempt  of  her  person,  the  reputation  wherecrf  has 
been  kept  in  tune  thij^  twenty  years  by  one  policy ; 
but  the  date  is  out,  anduthe  last  entertainment  had  like 
to  have  ended  tragically.^*" 

friends,  do  justly  challenge  me  as  unwise,  that  I  seek  to  place  neither  man 
nor  woman  in  the  chamber  nor  without  to  serve  lu>r  Majesty,  whereby  I 
might  do  my  fnends  good ;  and  therefore  indeed  I  hk.e  few  partial  friends, 
and  so  I  find  the  want  thereof."  —  Burghley  to  Herle,  August  14-24:  HS8^ 
Domestic, 

Lord  Burghley  has  been  reproached  of  late  years  for  neglecting  to  ad- 
ranee  his  nephew,  Francis  Baco*:.  Many  motives  have  been  suggested, 
indifference,  blindness,  eveq  jealonsy.  No  one  seems  to  have  suspeetad 
fbat  he  was  entirely  powerless. 

I  Htrle  to  Burghley,  July  17-^:  MSB,  Ikmeitie. 
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Burghley  thanked  his  correqxmdent  for  his  sensible 
letter.  He  replied  that  he  had  laboured  hard  to  make 
her  Majesty  understand  that  she  could  not  safely  sep- 
arate herself  from  the  common  cause,  and  that  when 
her  neighbours  were  overcome  her  own  turn  would 
ome  next.  "Her  Majesty  sees  this  sometimes,"  he 
said ;  "  she  will  yield  as  overcome  in  argument ;  but 
that  which  is  natural  to  herself  hinders  resolution."  ^ 

By  this  time  formal  deputies  from  the  States  had 
arrived  in  London.  The  offer  of  sovereignty  was  re- 
newed and  again  declined,  but  the  Queen  continued 
to  i:epeat  for  a  time  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  a 
Protectorate,  and  notice  was  given  {or  a  meeting  of 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  peace  or 
war.*  In  detail,  however,  there  were  immediate  diffi- 
culties. To  assume  the  Protectorate  would  be  to  as- 
sume the  entire  administration,  and  Elizabeth  wished 
to  confine  herself  to  sending  troops  with  a  Lieutenant- 
General.  The  States,  desired  her  to  take  the  place 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She 
played  with  the  idea,  gave  vague  answers,  and  tried 
to  dodge  the  position.  She  undertook,  indeed,  and 
this  was  most  important,  "  to  make  no  truce  with  the 
enemy  without  the  consent  of  the  States-General,"' 
but  she  was  making  evident  efforts  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  direct  action  against  Spain.  As  Parliament 
would  have  taken  a  clearer  position,  she  prevented 
the  meeting.  It  was  to  have  sate  while  the  Commis- 
lioners  were  in  England.  Unknown  to  Burghley,  and 
during  his  absence  from  the   Court,  it  was  suddenly 

1  Burghley  to  Herle,  July  18-28:  M88,  Domestic, 
*  Proposals  of  the  States  Commisuoners,  with  the  Queen's  answer,  June 
IM5:  MBS.  Holland. 
•n)id. 
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prorogued.^  She  quarrelled  with  every  demand  that 
was  made  upon  her.  She  made  Antwerp  a  separate 
question  from  the  general  defence.  She  declared  her- 
self willing  to  send  four  thousand  men  to  assist  Ant- 
werp, but  she  demanded  Ostend  and  the  Sluys  as 
additional  guarantees.  She  changed  her  mind  about 
the  Protectorate  of  the  States.  She  decided  to  limit 
herself  to  being  an  "  aiding  friend."  ^  Yet  she  still 
made  a  condition  of  the  transfer  of  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Enchusen;  and  finally  falling  back  on  her  old 
methods  ^^  she  refused  to  enter  into  the  action  at  all 
otherwise  than  underhand ;  "  while  her  whole  Council 
of  all  shades  and  parties  agreed  for  once  that  it  would 
be  "  dishonourable  "  as  well  as  "  dangerous,"  and  that 
"  it  was  impossible  she  should  long  stand  unless  she 
entered  openly  into  the  action."  ^ 

To  tempt  her  cupidity,  a  "  device  "  was  proposed  by 
which  if  she  became  Sovereign  of  the  States,  she  might 
make  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  out  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  and  to  remove  Burghley's  supposed  opposition 
a  thousand  pounds  a  month  in  addition  was  ofiered  to 
himself.  If  it  could  be  done,  Burghley  said,  he  would 
be  to  blame  if  he  refused  his  assent  to  anything  which 
would  bring  the  Queen  to  a  decision,  "seeing  her 
Majesty,  for  her  own  surety,  was  bound  to  charge  her- 

^  Barghlej  was  anspected  of  having  been  the  cause.  "  For  the  proroguing 
of  Parliament/*  he  wrote  to  Herle,  '^  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  you 
had.  I  was  at  my  house  at  Theobald's,  the  day  before  it  was  done,  and 
when  it  was  done.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  by  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
report  I  was  very  sorry,  and  so  was  his  Lordship."  —  Burghley  to  Herle, 
Tnly  18-28:  M88.  Domestic. 

^  The  purpose  of  the  distinction  appeared  afterwards:  "  meaning  perhaps 
to  abandon  the  action,"  wrote  Walsingham,  "  she  conceives  it  may  be 
done  with  the  less  dishonour,  being  an  a-^ sister,  than  when  her  ministef 
shall  carry  the  title  of  absolute  governor."  —  Walsingham  to  Leicester 
April  26.    Leicester  Correspondence.    Edited  by  John  Bruce. 

•  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  July  22-Augu8t  1 :  MSS.  France. 
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lelf  with  the  defence  of  the  States  against  their  enemy 
and  hers :  but  for  the  offer  to  himself  he  did  utterly 
refuse  either  such  or  a  less  sum,  thinking  it  more  char- 
ity to  yield  of  his  own  to  the  common  cause,  than  to 
receive  a  penny."  ^ 

Nothing  came  of  this ;  but  at  length  on  the  2nd- 
12th  of  Anguat,  the  Queen  consented  to  the 
separate  treaty  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp, 
She  undertook  to  send  over  four  thousand  men,  with 
their  wages  paid  for  three  mopths,  provided  she  could 
he  iissured  of  repayment  in  half  a  year,  and  mean- 
while might  have  the  Sluys  and  Ostend.^  The  States 
yielded,  and  having  begun  to  make  concessions  gave 
way  altogether.  A  few  days  later  a  general  treaty 
was  signed^  which  was  to  take  effect  when  Antwerp 
should  have  been  relieved.  The  Queen  bound  her- 
self to  provide  from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  to 
serve  at  her  cost  in  the  Low  Countries  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  States  on  their  side  promising  to  make 
over  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Rammekins,  to  be  occupied 
by  English  garrisons  till  all  that  she  had  spent  or 
should  spend  in  their  oause  had  been  repaid  in  Lon- 
don.^ 

The  opposition  seemed  at  last  to  have  been  over^ 
come,  and  a  hundred  shiploads  of  soldiers  were  in- 
stantly on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  Between  volun- 

l  Cecil  adds,  in  an  angry  postscript,  ^  I  marvel  that  any  malicious  dis- 
eorerer  can  note  me  a  councillor  that  do  abuse  my  credit  to  my  private 
gain.  I  may  say  boldly  I  have  neither  made,  nor  bad  use  from  her 
Biajes^,  these  ten  years,  by  lease,  licence,  gift,  loan,  or  any  other  way 
worth  ten  shillings.  How  others  are  fraught  with  suits,  the  world  may 
aasOy  see."  —  Borghley  to  Herle,  July  22:  M88.  Domestic. 

*  Articles  of  the  treaty  provisionid  for  Antwerp,  August  2-12:  M88* 
ffoOand. 

s  Articles  of  a  treaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Low  Countries,  August  10-80 
MS.  Ibid. 
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teers  and  Queen's  troops  seven  thousand  men  had  sailed 
within  a  week  of  the  completion  of  the  arrangement.^ 
They  were  too  late  to  save  Antwerp.  Distressed  by  the 
uncertain  news  from  England,  and  threatened  daily 
with  an  assault,  which  the  starved  and  scanty  garrison 
would  be  unable  to  resist,  St.  Aldegonde,  who  com- 
manded them,  surrendered  two  days  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty.  He  thought  it  "  foolishness  to  ex- 
pect help  from  a  woman,  and  that  woman  the  most 
variable  and  inconstant  in  the  world."  ^  He  told  Wal- 
singham  that  he  had  done  his  best.  ^He  had  yielded 
only  when  to  persist  would  have  exposed  the  unfortu- 
nate city  once  more  to  sack  and  butchery.*  Distrust 
and  despondency  had  almost  carried  Holland  and  Zea- 
land to  simultaneous  submission.  Parma  offered  them 
everything  that  they  could  wish,  if  they  would  allow 
their  chapels  to  be  suppressed  and  the  mass  to  be  rees- 
tablished in  the  churches ;  and  the  dread  of  some  trick 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  dislike  of  parting  with 
the  sea  towns,  and  "  the  large  oflFers  of  the  enemy/* 
were  fast  inclining  the  people  to  peace.*  If  she 
intended  to  have  the  towns,  she  was  recommended  to 
take  possession  of  them  at  once,  and  to  send  over  some 
one  to  command  the  army.  The  troops  had  crossed, 
and  she  had  signed  the  treaty ;  but  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  she  was  still  thinking  of  drawing  back. 
Davison  was  again  in  Holland,  having  gone  over  on 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp.     "  By  letters  from 

1  Walsingham  to  Stafford,  August  15-25:  M88.  France. 

^  "  M.  St.  Aldegonde  a  calomni^  la  Reyne  d*AngIeterre,  disant  antra 
autres  propns  que  c'estoit  une  grande  folie  d^attendre  secours  d^une  Dame 
Biiiguli^rement  de  une  qui  est  la  plus  inconstante  Dame  qu*on  ponnoit 
trouTer  au  monde.'* —  Secret  Advertisement  from  Antwerp,  August,  1585 
M88.  ffdland. 

S  St.  Aldegonde  to  Walsingham,  August  17-27 :  M8.  Ibid. 

*  Roger  Williams  to  Walsingham,  August  15-25 :  M8.  n>id. 
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Calais,"  wrote  Walsingham,  on  the  27th  of  Angust, 
**I  find  it  very  necessary  that  her  Majesty  shotild 
hasten  her  resolution,  which  you  shall  do  well  to  fur- 
ther by  writing  hither  as  soon  as  you  are  over,  for  that 
her  Majesty  must  needij  send  thither  with  speed  lest 
otherwise  there  be  an  accord  made  before  she  be 
aware."  ^ 

The  Queen's  conduct  indeed,  however  intelligible  it 
became  afterwards,  when  the  inner  movements  of  it 
were  revealed,  was  on  the  surface  inexplicable.  She 
intended  evidently  to  seem  as  if  she  meant  to  do  some- 
thing real ;  and  as  before,  when  she  threatened  inter- 
ference, she  had  sent  to  Don  John,  so  now  she  sent  to 
Parma  to  remind  him  that  she  had  long  entreated  Philip 
to  give  peace  to  the  Provinces  by  granting  them  liberty 
of  conscience,  atid  some  toleration  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  She  was  (Connected  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, she  said,  by  many  ties,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  their  welfare.  She  had  often  told  the  King  that 
unless  he  would  take  a  reasonable  course  with  them  she 
would  be  forced  to  interfere.  She  had  no  ambition  to 
annex  the. Province?  to  England.  She  desired  nothing 
but  to  see  them  happily  settled  under  the  Spanish 
crown.  But  unless  the  King  would  confirm  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent  or  concede  some  degree  of  toleration, 
or  unless  the  Prince,  if  he  had  no  commission  to  entejf* 
tain  such  a  question,  w;ould  grant  a  suspension  of  arms 
till  he  could  send  to  Spain  for  instructions,  she  said 
she  had  determined,  and  was  fully  minded,  tp  employ 
such  means  a3  God  had  given  her  in  the  assistance  of 
the  said  countries."  ^ 


1  WalBingham  to  Davisoii,  Aagnut  27-September  6:  JliSS.  HoUand, 
*  Instructions  to  Sir  John  Smitb,  sent  to  the  Prihce  of  ParmlE^  Aafpul 
il^^eptember  1:  AfS8.  FUmd&n. 
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So  far  all  was  honourable  and  straightforwaro. 
The  next  step  was  to  choose  some  one  to  command 
the  English  contingent.  Universal  consent 
settled  at  once  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  All 
along,  when  interference  had  been  talked  of,  Leicester 
was  the  person  thought  of  as  the  most  suitable  leader* 
It  was  true  that  he  had  neither  ability  nor  character ; 
but  he  was  the  Queen's  supreme  fiivourite,  the  most , 
conspicuous  nobleman  at  the  Court ;  the  one  cf  all 
others  who  was  supposed  by  the  world  to  represent 
most  nearly  the  Queen's  person :  while  she  herself  re- 
garded him  as  '*  a  creature  of  her  own,"  and  therefore 
most  to  be  depended  on  to  be  pliant  to  her  wishes.  On 
Leicester,  therefore,  the  choice  determined,  and  on  the 
28tti  of  August  (September  7)  her  pleasure  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Walsingham.  The  intimation  did 
not  take  him  by  surprise.  "  He  had  been  most  willing,^* 
he  said ;  ^^  it  seemed  to  be  God's  cause  and  her  Majes- 
ty's ; "  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  offer  for  reluctance,  be- 
yond experience  of  his  mistress's  temperament.  But  a 
presentiment  of  evil  haunted  him.  The  Council  had 
voted  unanimously  for  the  treaty,  and  the  loss  of  Ant- 
werp, if  the  Queen  was  really  resolute,  was  of  minor 
consequence.  Conscience,  honour,  interest,  pointed  in 
the  same  direction ;  to  desert  the  States  might  soon  coat 
her  not  only  her  kingdom  but  her  life ;  but  still  Leices- 
ter doubted.  "If  her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "was  led  or 
drawn  on  by  this  advertisement  or  that  persuasion,  as 
times  and  changes  fell  out,  without  a  full  persuasion 
indeed  that  the  cause  was  as  it  was,  and  that  it  did 
concern  herself  and  the  whole  realm  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, it  were  better  for  her  Majesty  not  to  enter  into 
it^  and  her  money  might  be  for  the  time  saved,  and 
her  people  be  preserved  from  slaughter."  ^ 

I  LtksMtor  to  Walnngham,  August  2S-Septemher  7 :  MSS.  DomuHe, 
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The  Queen  having  signified  her  pleasore,  howerer, 
he  prepared  to  go,  and  to  go  at  once,  Since  the  States 
hesitated  to  make  over  the  towns,  at  least  till  his  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed.  Lady  Leicester  came  fi'om 
Kenilworth  to  London,  meaning  to  accompany  him, 
while  he  himself  was  borrowing  money  upon  his  lands 
to  meet  the  cost  which  he  knew  would  be  thrown  upon 
him.  At  once,  for,  no  assignable  cause,  the  Queen'f 
humour  changed.  The  appearance  of  the  Countess 
Lettice,  whom  she  detested^  seemed  to  irritate  her.  Sh» 
said  she  would  send  some  one  else,  or  send  no  one. 

The  storm  blew  over,  and  the  Earl  was  again  to  go ; 
when  she  made  another  difficulty.  She  fimcied  or  pre-* 
tended  to  fancy  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  she  could 
not  spare  him  from  her  side.' 

She  recovered  her  spirits,  but  the  improvement  lasted 
only  four  days.  On  the  26th  of  September  she  had 
once  more  decided  to  do  nothing.  ''  Unless  God  give 
her  Majesty  an<^ber  mind,"  said  Walsingham,  ^^  it  will 

1  ^  Here  we  are  lukewarm,  and  yet  fh>m  Bondiy  quarters  we  hear  of 
great  practices  against  this  poor  crown.  I  see  not  her  Majesty  disposed  to 
use  the  service  of  aiy  Lord  of  Leicester.  There  is  great  offence  taken  in 
the  conveying^ dowix.  of  bis  lady.**  —  Walsingham  to  Davison,  September 
5-15:  MSS.HoOand: 

s  **  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ffaid  her  Majesty  veny  desirous  to  stay  me.  She 
makes  the  cause  only  t^e  doubtfulnesa  of  her  own  self,  by  reason  of  hev 
often  disease  taking  her  of  late,  and  this  last  night  worst  of  all.  She  used 
very  pitiful  words  to  me  of  her  fear  she  shall  not  live,  and  would  not  have 
me  from  her.  Yon  can  conaider  what  manner  of  persuasion  this  must  be 
to  me  from  her;  and  therefore  I  would  not  say  much  for  any  matter,  but 
did  comfort  her  as  much  as  I  could,  only  I  did  let  her  know  how  far  I  had 
gone  in  preparation.  I  do  think  for  all  this,  that  if  she  be  well  to-night, 
she  will  1ft  mei  go.  for  she  would  not  have  me  speak  of  it  to  the  oontraiy 
to  any  body.  Thus  much  I  thoug^it  good  to  let  you  know,  and  pray  you 
fend  my  wife  word  in  the  morning  that  I  cannot  come  before  Thursday  to 
London.  Your  assured,  R.  Leicester." 

Thia  letter  if  dated  eharacteristically  by  Leicester,  '*  This  evening.^  It 
was  his  habit  when  he  wished  to  be  pvedse.  An  endorseinent  assigns  it  to 
the  91st  of  September.  -<- Leicester  to  ViTalsingham:  M88, 
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work  her  and  her  subjects'  ruin."  ^  Leicester  could 
but  answer  "  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  dealings  in  the 
world :  he  was  weary  of  life  and  all."  ^ 

Weeks  thus  went  by  in  alternate  shifts  of  mood. 
Davison  and  Sir  John  Norris  took  charge  of 
the  troops  that  had  gone  over,  but  neither 
supplies  nor  money  were  forthcoming  to  support  them* 
Elizabeth  ordered  that  the  war  should  be  strictly  defen*- 
sive,  and  that  on  no  pretence  should  her  soldiers  be 
seen  in  the  field.  Norris  could  not  believe  her  to  be 
serious,  and  in  the  middle  of  October  he  stormed  a 
Spanish  fort  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  She  rebuked 
him  instantly  and  severely  for  having  neglected  her  in- 
structions, "  her  meaning  in  the  action  which  she  had 
undertaken  being  to  defend  and  not  to  ofiend."  * 

The  States,  perplexed  and  uneasy,  more  than  ever 
hesitated  to  relinquish  their  towns ;  but,  unwilling  to 
break  their  part  of  the  bargain,  they  intimated  to 
Davison  that  they  were  ready  to  place  them  in  hi* 
hands,  if  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  He  was 
scarcely  able  to  do  it.  The  army  had  been  dispatched 
in  haste  without  a  responsible  officer,  without  change 
of  clothes  or  stores  of  any  kind.  Not  an  article  of  any 
kind  or  a  stiver  in  money  had  followed  them  ;  and  six 
weeks'  service,  under  such  conditions,  had  already 
transformed  them  into  a  ragged  mob.  The  companies 
intended  to  garrison  Flushing  had  been  exposed  ten 
days,  in  open  boats,  to  the  October  rain  and  tempest, 
and  at  times  had  not  even  food.  For  a  week  after 
they  were  huddled  together  in  a  church  at  Middle- 
burgh,  their  soaked  coats  and  shirts  dropping  in  pieces 

1  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  September  26 :  LeicetUr  Corrtqxmatmm, 

*  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  September  27:  Ibid. 

•  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Norris,  October  31:  MSB,  MoUnnd 
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from  their  backs.  So  many. died,  that  Edward  Noms, 
Sir  John's  brother,  was  obliged  to  write  pressingly  for 
reinforcements.  Six  hundred  draggled,  half-armed,  and 
starving  wretches  were  marched  at  last  into  Flushing 
and  reluctantly  put  in  possession  of  the  works  in  which 
the  States  had  maintained  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
"  excellently  appointed  soldiers."  The  stout  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  received  their  new  masters  half  in 
suspicion  and  half  in  scorn,  and  refused  to  furnish 
them  with  either  bread  or  clothes  except  for  money, 
of  which  they  had  none  to  give.^ 

Something  was  at  work  in  the  Queen's  mind  beyond 
mere  irresolution,  to  make  her  shift  and  pause  and 
leave  her  troops  to  &mish,  and  the  States  to  run  dis- 
tracted. Two  ominous  letters  from  Walsingham,  one 
to  Burghley,  another  to  the  bewildered .  Davi^^n,  ex- 
plain in  part  what,  it  was. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  let  you  know,"  he  wrote  to 
Burghley  on  the  26th  of  October  (November  6), 
"  that  her  Majesty  doth  deliver  unto  divers  persons 
the  great  mislike  she  hath  of  her  own  resolution  taken 
in  the  cause  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  matter  which, 
being  once  known  either  by  the  enemy  or  those  pf  the 
Low  Countries,  cannot  but  work  some  dangerous 
change.  If  her  Majesty  be  disposed  to  make  peace 
and  compound  the  differences  between  her  and  Spain, 
she  cannot  but  make  it  with  far  greater  advantage  now 
than  before,  when  she  hjad  not  Flushing  and;  Brill  in 
lier  hands.  But  the  way  to  make  it  good  is  not  in 
outward  shew  to  seem  to  mislike  her  bargain,  but  to 
put  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter  for  a  while, 

\  Sir  John  Norris  to  Davison,  October  10-20;  Davison  to  Burghley, 
October  13-23,  and  October  20-30;  Edward  Norris  to  Walsingham,  Octo- 
ber 21-31 :  MSS,  ffoUand. 
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.nntil  there  shall  be  some  waj  devised  to  compound 
things  with  honour  and  safety."  ^ 

*'  Our  stay  in  sending  on  govemours  to  the  town,'* 
he  wrote  a  fortnight  later  to  Davison,  "  cannot  but 
breed  some  doubt  of  our  disposition  to  the  cause ;  or 
rather  that  being  now  possessed  of  Flushing  and  Brill 
we  shall  seek  to  serve  our  turn  at  their  cost  and  peril. 
I  cannot  deny  but  some  practices  have  been  used  to 
draw  her  Majesty  to  mislike  of  the  present  action,  and 
of  such  as  advise  her  to  enter  into  the  same."  * 

Elizabeth  was  showing  her  hand  prematurely.  The 
four  thousand  seamen  and  fishermen  in  Flushing  were 
likely  to  make  short  work  of  the  perishing  wretche. 
who,  without  a  governor  or  commanding  officer,  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
whole  Provinces,  if  treachery  was  distinctly  suspected* 
Though  the  general  uncertainty  continued,  therefore, 
appearances  were  more  carefully  studied;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  sent  as  governor  to  Flushing,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cecil,  Burghley*s  eldest  son,  to  Brill.  The 
choice  of  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  imply  a  more  defined  purpose.  A 
little  money  was  also  sent,  and  some  supplies.  Finally, 
Leicester's  appointment,  after  two  months'  wavering, 
was  reconfirmed ;  and  Walsingham,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  hoped  that  "  the  matter  was  now  solved 
and  free  fi:om  practices."  By  the  middle  of  the  month 
Sidney  had  gone  to  his  charge ;  but  the  orders  were 
stricter  than  ever  that  the  English  troops  should  be 
confined  to  garrison  work,  and  Walsingham  referred 
Davison  to  Sidney,  to  learn  from  him  "  the  strange 
humours  that  reigned  at  the  Court."     "  There  were 

1  Walsfngham  to  Burghley,  October  26-Noyember  5 :  MSB,  DometHe, 
*  Walsingham  to  Davison.  November  6-16 :  M88.  BoUUmd. 
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oyerthwart  proceedings,"  he  said,  "  which  would  easily 
be  redressed  if  the  Queen  would  take  a  resolute  course^ 
but  that  was  a  matter  rather  to  be  prayed  than  hoped 
for."  1 

The  provinces  were  left  in  anarchy.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  held  in  suspense  till  the  Queen  would  make 
known  her  pleasure,  and  she  would  neither  decide 
what  authority  should  be  held  by  Leicester,  nor  take 
the  government  herself,  nor  allow  the  States  to  choose 
a  Stadtholder.  Leicester  was  to  command  the  English 
contingent ;  but  whether  he  was  to  command  the 
States'  troops  also  —  whether  he  was  to  levy  taxes  and 
administer  them  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  was  to  be  gov 
ernor  there  or  under  the  rule  of  others  —  all  thid  was 
left  as  if  in  purposed  confusion.  She  let  him  go  at  last, 
but  she  laid  a  concluding  prohibition  upon  him  to  take 
an  oath  of  any  kind  to  the  States,  or  occupy  any  position 
which  would  imply  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  them.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  coming 
from  her,  which  sufficed  to  pay  the  wages  already  due 
to  the  soldiers ;  but  she  held  out  qo  hopes  whatever 
for  the  future.  A  secret  purpose  was  in  hand  which 
Leicester  suspected,  though  he  was  not  admitted  to  it. 
"  I  perceive,"  he  wrote  before  he  started,  "  your  peace 
with  Spain  will  go  fast  on ;  but  this  is  not  the  way."  * 
She  left  him  to  encounter  all  collateral  expenses  out  of 
his  own  resources,  to  sell  lands,  to  mortgage,  to  borrow, 
to  collect  subscriptions  through  the  clergy,  and  he 
spoke  his  mind  freely  on  her  treatment  of  him.  "  If," 
he  wrote,  "  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  plague  us  that  go, 
and  you  that  tarry,  for  our  sins,  yet  let  us  not  be  neg- 
ligent.    I  am  sorry  her  Majesty  doth  deal  in  this  sort, 

1  WalBingham  to  Davison,  November  19-29:  MSS,  ffottancL 
s  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  December  8-18,  5-15:  MS.  Ibid. 
VOL.  xn.  11 
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content  to  overthrow  so  willingly  her  own  cause.  Look 
to  it,  for  by  the  Lord  I  will  bear  no  more  so  miserable 
burdens ;  for  if  I  have  no  money  to  pay  the  soldiers, 
let  them  come  away,  or  what  else.  I  will  not  starve 
them,  nor  stay  them.  There  was  never  gentleman 
or  general  so  sent  out  as  I  am.  My  cause  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  Queen's.  If  the  Queen  fail  I  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  on  him  I  see  I  am  wholly  to  depend."  ^  In 
this  condition  the  nobleman  who  was  to  snatch  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  sailed  from 
Harwich  for  the  Hague  in  the  middle  of  December. 
,  And  now  for  the  explanation  of  their  performanoes^ 
which  were  extraordinary  even  for  Elizabeth. 
^y  But  before  entering  upon  it,  we  must  look  at  some- 
thing going  forward  at  the  same  instant,  which  threw  a 
feirer  light  upon  England's  prospects.  Wherever  in 
the  history  of  these  times  the  Queen's  band  is  visible, 
there  is  always  vacillation,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
generally  dishonesty  ;  where  her  subjects  are  seen  act- 
ing for  themselves,  whether  as  seamen,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, pirates  —  in  any  and  all  capacities  —  there  as 
uniformly  is  decision,  fierceness,  often  cruelty,  but  in- 
variably energy  and  vigour. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  the  arrest  of  the  English 
ships  in  Spain,  letters  of  reprisal  were  given  to  ^eir 
owners  to  enable  them  to  indemnifv  themselves. 
Swarms  of  privateers  had  in  consequence  been  busy 
through  the  summer  hovering  on  the  Spanish  coast 
from  Gibraltar  to  St.  Sebastian^  They  had  ma(|e 
such  havoc,  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  at  Madrid, 
that  twice  the  usual  number  of  ships  of  war  was  sent 
to  convoy  the  treasure  fleet  from  Panama.^     Sir  Fran* 

1  Leicester,  ^  on  the  eve  of  flailing/*  letter  as  nsaal  undated,  to  Walai«g(- 
ham.  —  M8a,  ffolkud. 
>  **  Habiendo  viito  y  considerado  que  en  dos  meses  han  hacho  tamtoi 
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CIS  Drake  had  long  been  anxions  for  a  second  adven- 
ti»re  on  the  Spanish  Main.  The  galleons  carrying 
home  a  whole  year's  produce  of  the  mines,  would  be  a 
prize,  beside  which  the  Cacafuego  herself  would  be 
insignificant.  While  the  exasperation  of  the  merchants 
continued,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  Queen,  in  one 
of  her  bolder  moments,  to  fit  out  a  squadron.  As 
nsoal  it  was  to  be  a  [»dvate  adventure,  with  which  she 
could  disclaim  connection  if  it  failed.  Drake  and  his 
friends  found  part  of  the  money,  and  the  Queen  the 
rest,  but  merely  as  a  personal  speculation.  He  was  to 
carry  a  commission  with  him  as  far  as  Spain.  His  or- 
ders were  to  repair  to  the  various  ports  and  demand  the 
release  of  the  arrested  ships.  What  more  he  might  d<^ 
was  to  be  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Drake  desired  nothing  better.  Volunteers  of  aU 
sorts  were  ready  to  serve  with  him — to 
serve  without  pay,  for  the  chance  of  prize 
money.  He  got  together  five-and-twenty  vessels  of 
all  sizes  at  Plymouth.  Christopher  Carlile  and  Martin 
Frd^isher,  after  himself  the  two  most  distinguished 
English  seamen,  commanded  under  him.  His  ships 
were  officered  by  the  survivors  of  his  old  crew,  and 
young  gentlemen  of  rank  contended  for  the  honour  of 
gdng  out  with  him.^ 

They  were  ready  for  sea  in  the  middle  of  Septem<^ 
ber,  and  sailed  suddenly,  ^^  being  not  the  most  assured 
of  her    Majesty's    perseverance  to  let  them   go  for- 

dalSo4  lo8  lugleaes  eon  k>8  navios  de  mercantes  qae  navegan  por  estos 
mares,  j  que  es  de  creer  que  haran  lo  mismo  en  las  Sotas  que  fuereo  7 
yinieren  de  las  Indias,  convenia  que  Ilevasen  otras  dos  naos  por  \o  menos 
en  cada  flota."  —  Parescer  de  Alonzo  Ba^ar,  Marques  de  Santa  Oraz,  26  de 
Octnbre.    Printed  in  Haklujt. 

1  Among  the  names  are  found  those  of  William  Cecil,  Burghlej'a  ifrand- 
ion  who  was  supposed  to  have  turned  Catholic,  Edward  Winter,  the  admi* 
tBl*s  ton,  and  Francis  Knollys,  the  Q«eea*fl  cousin.  Philip  Sidney  hiid 
wished  to  go,  but  was  wanted  elsewhere. 
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ward.*'  ^  Biirghley  had,  in  fact,  given  Drake  a  hint  to 
be  off.  At  Finisterre  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  change  of  mind.* 

Picking  up  a  vessel  or  two  returning  from  the  New- 
foundland banks  on  their  way,  and  relieving  them  of 
their  salt  fish,  the  fleet  stood  in  to  the  islands,  at  the 
month  of  Vigo  Bay.  As  they  swung  to  anchor,  "  it 
was  a  great  matter  and  a  royal  sight  to  see  them«" 
The  Governor,  Don  Pedro  Bernadero,  between  alarm 
and  astonishment,  sent  off  to  know  what  they  were,  to 
offer  them  hospitality  if  they  were  merchants, 
to  promise  them  "  what  they  did  lack  "  if  they, 
were  of  a  more  ambiguous  calling,  and  to  beg  them  to 
go  on  upon  their  way.  Drake  answered  that  he  waa 
come  to  enquire  after  his  arrested  countrymen,  and 
must  take  leave  to  land  his  men  to  re&esh  themselves. 
The  Governor  made  no  opposition,  and  to  conciliate  his 
strange  visitors  sent  them  cartloads  of  wine  and  fruit. 
They  remained  on  shore  for  two  or  three  days,  loung- 
ing among  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  taking  liber- 
ties with  the  saints,  to  provoke  them  to  shew  that  diej 
were  alive.  Among  other  performances  they  "  made 
bold  to  relieve  our  Lady  of  her  clothes,"  and  when  she 
was  stripped,  treated  her  with  some  indignity.* 

The  weather  becoming  wild,  and  the  anchorage  at 
the  islands  being  insecure,  the  fleet  removed  into  the 
bay.  The  town  was  by  this  time  in  a  panic,  and  the 
harbour  was  covered  with  boatloads  of  terrified  people 
flying  up  the  country  with  their  property.  The  pin- 
naces were  sent  in  chase,  and  prizes  were  taken  of. 
more  or  less  value  —  one  especially,  containing  "the 

1  Christopher  Carlile  to  Walsingham,  October  10-20:  Domeath  M88, 

s  Drske  to  Bnrghley:  EUis,  Ist  Series,  Vol.  H.  p.  304. 

•  News  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  from  Vigo,  October  14-24:  MSB,  JhrnuU^ 
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fiimitQre  of  the  High  Church  of  Vigo, '  altar-cloths, 
copes^  patens,  chalices,  and  an  enormous  cross  of  verj 
fine  silver  and  "  excellent  workmanship."  The  Governor 
of  Gallicia  collected  a  force  and  came  to  the  rescue,  but 
when  he  saw  the  ships  he  thought  only,  like  his  subor- 
dinate at  the  islands,  of  how  best  to  persuade  them  to 
go  away.  He  met  Drake  upon  the  water,  and  prom- 
ised freely  that  every  prisoner  in  the  province  should 
be  immediately  released.  Drake  having  taken  all  the 
spoil  that  he  was  likely  to  get,  and  being  unable  to  wait 
till  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  him,  accepted  his  word 
and  sailed. 

All  Spain  was  in  agitation  at  the  news  that  the 
world-famed  corsair  was  on  the  coast.  The  Council 
of  State  sat  three  days  discussing  it.  That  the  Eng- 
lish could  dare  to  beard  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  in 
his  own  dominions  seemed  like  a  dream.  ^^  Had  the 
Queen  of  England,"  it  was  asked,  "  no  way  to  employ 
Sir  Francis  Drake  but  to  send  him  to  enquire  after 
Englishmen's  ships  and  goods?  Did  the  Queen  of 
England  know  the  King  of  Spain's  force  ?  Did  not  she 
and  her  people  quake  ?  "  Little  England,  to  the  King 
of  half  the  world,  was  but  a  morsel,  to  be  swallowed  at 
his  pleasure.  The  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  however, 
observed  that  "  England  had  many  teeth,"  ^  and  that, 
with  Drake  upon  the  ocean,  the  first  object  was  to  save 
the  Indian  fleet.  The  man  who,  with  a  single  barque 
and  a  handful  of  men,  could  take  half  a  million  of  gold 
firom  under  the  eyes  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  might  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere  with  such  a  squadron  as  he 
had  now  at  his  back.  He  might  sweep  the  South  Seas 
again,  and  take  Lima  itself.  He  might  take  Madeira, 
w  Rio,  or  the  Canaries,  or  the  West  India  islands. 

1  Notes  from  Spain,  Januaiy,  15S6:  M88.  DometHic. 
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While  ikint  hearts  at  Elizabeth's  Court  were  dreading 
Philip's  preparations  at  Cadiz,  and  every  seminary 
priest's  heart  was  exulting  at  the  growth  of  the  great 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  Jezebel  of 
England,  Santa  Cruz  recommended  that  every  avail- 
able ship  should  be  sent  at  once  to  sea  to  rescue  the 
gold  fleets  and  Indian  galleons,  to  save  the  Colonies, 
and  encounter  and  destroy  the  audacious  rover  who 
was  laughing  at  the  Spanish  power. 

Before  returning  to  the  Queen  and  her  diplomacy,  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  the  com*^ 
pany  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Elizabeth,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  negotiating  with  Parma  for  permission  to  Drake  to 
return  to  England  unpunished.  Drake  was  caring 
better  for  himself,  and  for  England,  and  for  the  <2ueen 
also,  if  she  could  have  but  rightly  known  it.  Before 
the  Spanish  Council  had  collected  their  senses,  he  had 
been  down  at  the  Canaries.  He  had  gone  from  the 
Canaries  to  Cape  de  Verde.  He  missed  the  Indian 
fleet  by  twelve  hours  only,  "  the  reason  best  known  to 
God,"  as  Drake  put  it,  laying  the  blame  upon  the 
weather ;  but  on  the  17th  of  November,  as  a  celebra- 
tion of  Elizabeth's  accession,  St.  George's  cross  was 
floating  over  St.  lago,  and  the  plunder  of  the  toi^Ti  was 
secured  in  the  holds  of  his  cruisers.  From  St.  lago  ho 
flew  westwards  before  the  trade  winds,  and  after  a  few 
days'  rest  at  St.  Christopher*s,  he  made  direct  to  St. 
Domingo,  the  first  city  in  the  Indian  dominions.  His 
name  bore  victory  before  it.  St.  Domingo  was  carried 
by  assault.  The  entire  town  being  too  large  for  the 
English  to  occupy,  they  quartered  themselves  in  the 
central  square,  taking  possession  of  castle,  palace,  and 
town  hall,  where  Philip's  scutcheon,  a  horse  lea])ing 
upon  a  globe,  with  the  haughty  motto,  Nan  9ufficif  orbin^ 
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preached  a  sernioD  to  oonqaeron  and  conquered  on  the 
jnide  of  fools. 

Drake  was  no  destroying  Vandal.  He  was  nnwil* 
ling  to  sack  St.  Domingo  if  the  inhabitants  were  pre* 
paied  to  redeem  its  safety.  He  remained  at  his  leisure, 
holding  the  threat  of  pillage  over  them  till  they  would 
consent  to  terms  with  him.  A  month  was  spent  in 
debate,  and  he  had  now  and  then  to  remind  them  who 
he  was,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  played  with.  One 
day  he  sent  a  negro  boy  to  the  Grovemor  with  a  flag 
of  tmce.  A  Spanish  officer  struck  the  lad  with  a  lance. 
He  came  back  wounded  for  an  answer,  and  died  in 
Drake's  presence.  Monks  and  priests  were  believed, 
not  without  reason,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  misery 
which  was  distracting  the  world.  Drake  selected  a 
couple  of  friars  from  among  his  prisoners,  sent  them 
down  with  a  provost-marshal  and  a  guard  to  the  place 
where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and  promptly 
hung  them  there ;  and  he  informed  the  Qovernor  that 
he  would  hang  two  more  on  the  same  spot  every  day 
till  the  offending  officer  was  given  up  and  punished. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  officer  was  brought 
m.  To  make  the  example  more  instructive,  the  Span- 
iards were  compelled  to  execute  him  themselves ;  and 
thenceforward  they  knew  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
and  were  more  careful.  As  they  were  long  in  coming 
to  a  resolution,  there  was  every  day  less  for  them  to 
save.  Each  morning  two  hundred  sailors  were  told  off 
to  burn  and  destroy  till  the  ransom  money  was  paid. 
At  length  they  offered  twenty-five  thousand  ducats, 
which  the  English  accepted  and  departed. 

Having  lef);  his  mark  on  St.  Domingo,  Drake  went 
next  to  the  second  great  city,  Carthagena.  This,  too, 
he  took,  burnt  partially,  and  ransomed  the  rest  for 
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£30,000,  intending  afterwards  to  go  on  to  Panama  for 
the  chance  of  a  convoy  of  bullion.  Yellow  fever,  how- 
ever, broke  out  in  the  fleet.  The  mortality  became 
extremely  great.  Every  third  man  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  very  reluctantly  Drake  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  further  exploits.  As  regarded  prize  money  the 
voyage  had  been  a  failure,  and  barely  covered  its  ex- 
penses ;  but  the  plunder  of  Vigo,  the  storming  of  St. 
lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena,  and  the  defiant 
coolness  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished,  did 
more  to  shake  the  Spaniards'  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  the  world's  belief  in  their  invincibility,  than  the 
accidental  capture  of  a  dozen  gold  fleets. 

Drake  had  done  his  part  to  make  diplomacy  difficult. 
It  was  not  easy  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  defensive 
war,  after  the  taking  and  holding  to  ransom  of  Spanish 
cities.  He  now  came  home  at  his  leisure,  entirely  in- 
different to  the  Armada  which  had  been  sent  in  search 
of  him  ;  but  long  before  his  arrival  all  Europe  was  ring- 
ing with  reports  of  his  success. 

When  a  private  adventurer,  without  cost  to  the  Em- 
pire, could  strike  a  blow  so  weighty  three  thousand 
miles  away,  the  nation  itself  might  have  accomplished 
something  considerable  at  its  own  door  had  its  arm  been 
un bandaged.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had  but  eight  thou- 
sand men,  all  told,  when  Antwerp  fell.  The  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  united  might  have  sealed  the  Channel 
so  effectively  that'  not  a  Spanish  transport  could  have 
ventured  within  its  waters.  An  English  army  of  the 
same  size,  led  by  a  soldier  and  left  free  to  act,  supplied 
adequately  from  home,  and  backed  by  the  revived  en- 
ergy of  the  States,  un  paralysed  by  fear  of  treachery, 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  Netherlands  diffi- 
culty. A  single  season's  campaign  would  have  seen 
the  last  Spaniard  over  the  frontier. 
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But  such  was  not  Elizabeth's  pleasure.  She  under- 
stood these  matters,  as  she  supposed,  better  than  any 
other  person.  It  pleased  her  then  and  always  to  main* 
tain  a  clique  of  traitors  in  the  palace,  one  of  them,  at 
least,  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  Controller  of  the  House- 
h<dd,  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  to  whose  subtle  whis- 
perings her  ears  were  eternally  open.  It  may  be 
believed,  without  injustice,  that  she  did  not  desire  too 
complete  a  triumph  to  the  Protestant  cause.  With 
**  the  cause  of  God,"  as  it  was  called,  and  as  it  really 
was,  fully  and  clearly  victorious,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  her  theories  of  Church  governmont,  and  the 
via  media  Angliccma  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  name  willbe  remembered  of  a  certain  M.  de 
Champagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle^  a  Catholic 
nobleman  of  great  weight  at  Antwerp,  who  had  been 
Bent  by  Requescens  on  an  embassy  to  England  in  16TC. 
Champagny,  like  Gran ve lie  himself,  represented  the 
party  of  the  old  Catholic  Flemings,  who  hated  heresy 
and  heretics,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  their  liberties  set 
aside,  and  their  country  ruined  by  the  incubus  of  a 
Spanish  army.  Between  them  and  Philip  there  was 
no  longer,  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion.  Weary 
of  the  enormous  expense  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
conquest,  the  King  was  willing  to  make  any  concession 
short  of  religious  liberty.  Elizabeth,  as  Champagny 
well  knew,  desired  nothing  better  than  the  same  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  She  had  taken  exactly  the  same 
ground  nine  years  before.  No  sooner  had  she  signed 
her  treaty  with  the  States,  and  given  notice  to  Parma 
that  she  intended  to  interfere,  than  Champagny  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  communication  with  her.  He 
had,  it  seems,  been  recently  a  second  time  in  England. 
He  had  seen  the  Queen,  and  talked  over  with  her  th« 
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possibility  of  peace.  He  had  told  her  that  so  long  as 
religious  liberty  was  made  a  condition,  peace  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  Elizabeth  had  as  good  as  promised 
that  it  should  not  be  insisted  on ;  ^  while  Champagny 
on  his  part  had  agreed  that  if  she  would  yield  on  that 
one  point  she  should  have  security  that  neither  on  that 
nor  any  other  ground  should  she  be  molested  in  her 
own  dominions. 

Extreme  secresy  was  necessary;  for  Holland  and 
Zealand,  so  far  from  empowering  Elizabeth  to  make 
peace  for  them,  had  bound  her  under  her  hand  to 
make  no  peace  without  their  consent.  Their  distrust 
of  her  had  caused  the  difficulty  about  the  sea  towns. 
They  had  agreed  to  part  with  them  only  when  they 
felt  assured  that  they  could  depend  upon  her,  and  if 
they  saw  cause  for  suspecting  that  she  meant  to  play 
them  false,  they  were  likely  to  expel  her  garrisons,  and 
anticipate  her  by  making  peace  for  themselves.  The 
religious  liberty  of  which  she  made  so  light  was  the  sol- 
itary object  for  which  they  were  fighting.  If  they  were 
to  lose  it  they  did  not  need  her  assistance.  It  was  bat 
too  probable  that  in  resentment  at  finding  themselves 
betrayed  they  would  sacrifice  her  as  she  had  meditated 
sacrificing  them,  and  make  themselves  the  instruments 
of  Philip's  revenge  upon  her. 

This  was  so  certain  that  if  the  peace  party  made  pub- 
lic overtures  to  her  she  would  be  obliged  to  reject  them, 
and  reject  them  with  affected  resentment;  she  would  be 
driven  in  earnest  into  the  war  with  which  she  was  at 
present  playing,  and  the  Spanish  army  would  remain 
indefinitely  to  afflict  the  Catholic  Netherlands. 


1  **  £ntr6  si  avanti  con  vive  ragione  ch*  ella  quasi  gli  accordb  di 
punto  non  tratame."  —  Carlo  Laniranchi  to  Andrea  Looe,  Fnbnuuy  7 
IMS    MBS.  Flanden, 


Champagny,  therefore^  not  ventnring  to  iip|>eHr  in 
the  matter  himself,  made  use  of  the  assi^tanoe  t>f  n\\ 
Italian  merchant  in  Antwerp,  Carlo  Lanfninohi«  who 
had  extensive  connexions  in  England*  Lanti^auohi^ 
instructed  by  Champagn)%  wi*ote,  in  Novon^bor,  to 
Andrea  de  Looe,  the  principal  partner  of  an  Itulian 
honse  in  London,  desiring  him  to  feel  the  pulse  of  thti 
Queen,  and  of  such  of  the  Council  as  he  could  trust* 
De  Looe  carried  Lanfranchi's  letter  to  Burgh  ley,  by 
whom  it  was  shewn  to  Elizabeth ;  and  a  question  riHet 
on  the  part  which  Burghley  really  played  in  the  trana* 
actions  which  followed.  Was  he  indeed  a  party  to  tht 
meditated  treason  against  the  States,  whose  cause  he 
had  for  so  many  years  so  earnestly  advocated,  or  was 
he  keeping  the  negotiation  in  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  control  and  guide  it,  and,  if  necessary,  save  his 
mistress  from  herself,  as  he  had  done  many  tiiTiCM  be- 
fore? His  general  character,  his  close  and  continued 
intimacy  with  Walsingham,  his  insisting  when  it  canio 
to  the  point,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  ho  did,  that  thcru 
could  be  no  peace  without  religious  toleration  after  all, 
suggest  the  second  alternative.  On  the  other  hand, 
De  Looe,  Lanfranchi,  Parma,  Philip  himself,  believed 
that  Burghley  was  on  their  side,  and  Philip  marked 
him  off,  to  be  spared  from  the  gallows  in  consequence, 
when  Elizabeth's  other  ministers  were  hanged. 

It  may  be  that,  knowing  his  mistress  well,  and  doubt- 
ing, as  many  others  doubted,  whether  she  could  evur 
be  brought  to  persevere  in  the  war,  he  hesitated  to  n^?g- 
led  an  offered  chance,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  final 
care  of  England  and  the  Qoeen's  honour. 

Any  way,  he  shewed  her  Lanfranchi's  letter.  8he 
Uked  it  much.     ^  She  wished  forwardness  in  the  rnit* 
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ter."  ^  It  had  been  in  her  mind  from  the  first,  and  was 
the  ground  of  her  desire  that  her  quarrel  should  be  as 
little  exasperated  as  possible.  In  the  thought  of  it  she 
had  rebuked  Norris  into  inactivity,  she  had  allowed  her 
troops  to  famish,  because  if  peace  was  coming  expense 
was  unnecessary.  She  had  hesitated  on  sending  Leices^ 
ter,  and  when  he  went  at  last,  had  given  him  unde« 
fined  authority,  and  tied  him  by  impossible  instructions. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than,  as  if  some  restraint  had 
been  taken  ofi*  from  her,  she  seemed  inclined  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  States,  and  find  an  excuse  to  precipi- 
tate the  conclusion.  By  her  douUe  bargain  she  had 
secured  Ostend  and  Sluys,  as  well  as  Brill  and  Flush* 
ing.  English  troops  occupied  all  these  places ;  but  she 
required  the  States  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  fortifir 
cations ;  while  a  lawyer  construed  the  articles  of  tha 
treaty  for  her,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  States  the  mainte* 
nance  .of  her  garrisons  in  the  other  towns.^ 

Leicester,  on  landing  at  Flushing,  sent  her  a  me^ 
sage  ^^  that  she  should  have  peace  at  a  year's 
end,  with  honour  and  safety."  ^^  It  came  in 
good  time,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  him,  "  for  we  began 
already  to  grow  so  weary  of  the  charge  of  tlie  war,  and 
to  fear  so  much  the  long  continuance  thereof,  as  it  was 
half  doubted  lest  some  over^hasty  course  would  have 
been  taken  for  some  dangerous  and  dishonourable 
peace."  ^ 

The  hasty  course  was  still  in  hand,  unknown  to 
Walsingham.     De  Looe  let  Lanfranclu  know  that  the 

1  A  declaration  of  the  manner  of  treating  of  peace,  undeHiand  to  my 
Lord  of  Leicester:  MS 8.  HoUand^  1586-^. 

>  Payment  for  the  garrisons  in  Flushing  and  Brill,  December  27, 1586< 
MS,  Ibid. 

s  Walsingham  tr  Leicester,  December  22,  IdSS-Januaiy  1, 1586:  MS 

n^d. 
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Queen  waft  willing  t»  proceed.  Latifranclri  replied,  <m 
the  29th  of  January,  that  if  she  was  reasonable  in  het 
demands  peace  could  be  easily  arranged.  Religion 
must  not  be  mentioned ;  but  religion,  after  what  she 
had  said  to  Champagny,  was  not  expected  to  be  a 
difficulty.^  The  correspondence  continued. 
Champagny  was  confident,  relying  on  Gran- 
velle's  influence  with  Philip.  The  King  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion,  as  Elizabeth  in  England 
9Miintained  the  txsi  of  uniformity.  Neither  one  nor  th^ 
othter  practised  toleration,  and  toleration,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  rise  as  a  question  between  them ;  but  if 
this  point  was  waived,  the  Catholic  noblemen  in  the 
Netherlands  were  ready  to  guarantee  her  again^  dan^ 
ger  from  Spain,  and  Philip  himself,  indeed,  w(i;s  ready 
to  make  any  engagement  which  she  might  require.  Nor 
was  this  alL  She  might  make  an  excellent  bargain  fo¥ 
herself  in  every  way ;  for  in  the  conditions  of  peace  pro*- 
vision  might  be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
which  she  bad  spent  in  the  States'  defence.^ 

It  might  have  been  unwise,  but  it  would  not  hav^ 
been  dishonest,  if  Elizabeth  had  f^nkly  told  the  States 

1  Lanfranchi  to  Andrea  de  Looe,  Januaiy  SQ-Febmaiy  8:  M88.  Fhm 

■  >  "  Nei  resto  poi  qnanto  alia  sictitrauEl  del  Beyno  defi«i  Sei**^  Regilia, 
credo  che  il  Re  et  y  Nobili  di  questi  Paeei  daranno  la  parola,  ^  anehe  ere> 
dere!  fra  qualche  tempo  che  fli  otteria  cavar  del  paese  la  gente  Spagnuola. 
E  por  y  denari  la-Sei™*  Regina  da  dayero  non  resteHa  a  dietro  fafsi  bnokiA 
opera  che  li  Stati  con  an  poco  di  tiempo  la  paghassero.'*  -^  Same  to  the 
same,  February  24:  MS»,  Ibid. 

Again  on  February  27  Lanfranchi  wrote  that  all  would  go  well. 

"  Mentre  non  si  tratti  di  Religione,  trovando  che  quanto  al  fare  rihabere 
alia  Ser™*  Regina  li  denari  prestati  a  questi  Stati,  sua  Ma^  si  contentera  li 
siano  resi  come  1*  appartiene.  Tocante  alia  sicurezza  di  stare  in  pace  ael 
tuo  Regno  di  questo  anche  si  trovarebbe  repiegho  che ,  i  Nobili  del  Paese 
fiu«bbero  la  pcomesa  che  senza  loro  la  Regina  molestata  non  puote  essere. 
aI  Re  r  affinnarebbe  lui  anche."  —  Same  to  the  same,  February  37:  M&, 
nrid. 
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that  she  was  unable  to  defend  them,  had  restored  them 
their  cautionary  towns,  and  then  made  her  separate 
peaces.  But  the  present  treaty  was  for  the  States  as 
well  as  for  herself,  and  the  principle  of  it  was  that  if 
the  States  refused  they  were  to  be  left,  shorn  of  their 
strongest  posts,  to  Philip's  mercy.  It  was  her  posses- 
sion of  the  towns  which  gave  her  the  command  of  the 
situation,  and  it  seems  too  painfully  certain  that  she 
contemplated  not  the  restoration  of  them  to  the  States, 
but  their  delivery  to  Philip.  It  is  plain,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  that  this  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.^ 

The  meaning  of  Walsingham's  epithets,  ^'  dangerom 
and  dishonourable,"  is  now  apparent.  It  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Queen  would  have  gained  nothing. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Parma  was  playing  with  her 
credulity  ;  but  Philip's  language  to  Olivarez  shows  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  peace,  if  peace  could  be  had  at 
such  a  price;  and  he  might  have  been  well  satisfied  to 
leave  Elizabeth  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  to  enjoy 
the  infamy  in  which  she  would  have  involved  herself. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  cabinet  of  Sextus  V. 
After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  visit  of  Drake  to  Vigo,  the  King  of  Spain 
came  unwillingly  to  recognise  that  war  with  England 
was  inevitable.  The  Pope,  set  on  by  Allen  and  Parsons, 
had  required   him  formally,  as  a  faithful  son   of  the 

1  <'  The  Duke  of  Panna,"  writes  some  one  whose  letter  is  among  Buigh- 
167*8  papers,  '*  will  be  easily  contented  to  come  by  that  which  he  would 
have  from  us,  and  depart  with  nothing.  He  looks  that  the  Queen  should 
restore  all  the  towns  in  her  possession,  to  avoid  all  her  foices  out  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  to  leave  the  full  subjection  of  the  country 
wholly  unto  him,  having  so  much  thereof  subdued  already.  It  may  be  Im 
will  proffer  some  paltiy  piece  of  money,  and  yet  pay  us  a  great  piurt  of  it 
in  our  ear,  upon  Sir  Francis  Drake's  reckonings,  and  what  assurance  will 
be  given  of  her  Majesty's  quietness,  God  knoweth.**— JfiSfiSf.  FbrndM^ 
March,  1585-«. 
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Church,  to  execute  the  Bull  against  Elizabeth.  He 
had  offered  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and 
Philip  had  instructed  Count  Olivarez  to  give  a  cautious 
but  favourable  answer.  While  the  Antwerp  and  Lon- 
don merchants  were  arranging  a  peace,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador was  discussing  the  invasion  of  England  in  the 
Pope's  cabinet,  and  the  conversations  there  reveal  with 
great  distinctness  both  Philip's  objects  and  his  difiB- 
culties. 

"  I  told  the  Pope,"  wrote  Olivarez  in  a  ciphered  dis- 
patch to  his  master,  "  that  although  your  Majesty  had 
been  often  invited  to  undertake  this  enterprise  by  his 
Holiness's  predecessors,  you  had  never  before  felt  assured 
that  you  would  receive  the  practical  assistance  which 
would  be  necessary.  His  Holiness's  willingness  to 
meet  your  Majesty's  views  in  this  matter,  had  now  in- 
duced your  Majesty  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
his  request,  notwithstanding  the  continued  troubles  in 
Holland,  and  the  other  obstacles  which  have  stood  so 
long  in  the  way.  The  object,  I  presumed,  would  be  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  place  the  Queen  of 
Scots  upon  the  throne.  His  Holiness  said  that  he  was 
infinitely  grateful  to  God  for  having  brought  your 
Majesty  to  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  and  he  gave  his 
full  consent  to  the  elevation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots." 

The  next  point  was  the  succession  to  the  English 
crown,  which  Olivarez  was  obliged  to  approach  with 
caution.  The  Pope's  views  were  very  different  from 
Philip's.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  now  forty-two  ;  she 
was  credited  with  bad  health,  and  her  life  might  easily 
be  short. 

*'  I  represented,"  said  the  Ambassador,  "  that  in  your 
Majesty's  opinion  it  would  never  do  to  allow  a  confirmed 
heretic  like  the  King  of  Scots  to  follow  her.     The  poi- 
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Bon,  if  once  more  expelled,  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn. A  successor  ought  to  be  selected  whose  religion 
could  be  depended  on,  and  care  also  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  riot  be  betrayed  by  a 
mother's  partiality  into  favoring  her  son."  ^ 

The  Pope  generally  acquiesced ;  his  Majesty's  reasons 
were,  he  admitted,  weighty,  and  he  said  he  would  con- 
sent to  any  arrangement  that  his  Majesty  might  rec- 
ommend. He  hinted,  however,  that  the  King  of  Scots 
might  be  converted  ;  or  if  this  could  not  be,  some  Eng- 
lish Catholic  nobleman,  he  thought,  might  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots  with  the  reversion  of  the  succession  if 
she  died  without  another  child. 

Olivarez  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  ft 
suitable  person.  Over  and  above  the  religious  quarrel^ 
England  was  distracted  by  factions.  The  elevation  of 
a  private  nobleman  to  the  throne  would  create  violent 
jealousy.  His  enemies  would  raise  the  cry  of  religion, 
and  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  his  authority; 
while  as  regarded  the  King  of  Scotland,  so  long  as  he 
gave  no  sign  whatever  of  being  disposed  towards  con- 
version, it  was  useless  to  think  of  him. 

Sextus  replied,  faintly,  that  the  objections  were  well 
taken.  He  was  silenced  if  unconvinced,  and  he  ap- 
peared at  last  to  yield  entirely. 

"  I  did  not  venture  further  into  particulars,"  wrote 
Olivarez  ;  "  I  have  left  it  to  Father  Allen  to  break  the 
rest  to  him ;  at  present  he  has  no  idea  that  your  Maj- 
esty has  views  on  the  succession  for  yourself.^      He 

1  "  Para  qae  la  Kejne  no  pueda,  enganandole  el  amor  de  madre,  pensar 
que  sera  bueno  introducirle  en  la  succession  j  meterle  en  la  possession  dd 
Beyno.'* 

3  *'  No  ose  salir  &  mas  particularidad :  pienso  me  vnler  en  esto  de  Alano 
qaando  fuere  tiempo  de  apretarle.  Est  a  Su  Santidad  muy  asegurado  df 
que  v.  Magd  no  piensa  &  la  succession  de  Inglaterra.*' 
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Baid  so  expressly  to  the  Cardinal  of  Este,  and  I  did 
not  undeceive  him.  He  will  be  much  astonished  when 
he  knows  the  truth,  and  entangled  though  he  may  be 
by  his  promise  to  do  as  you  wish,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  make  difEculties.  When  I  next  speak  to  him,  I 
may  bridge  matters  over  by  speaking  of  the  repayment 
of  expenses  after  the  enterprise  has  succeeded,  and  I 
may  suggest  that  the  succession  shall  be  assigned  by 
way  of  compensation,  as  a  dowry  to  the  Infant  Dooa 
Isabella;  of  course  professedly  as  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement, till  your  Majesty  shall  have  recovered  your 
outlay,  with  the  accumulating  interest.  This  will  come 
to  the  same  thing,  for  in  a  few  years  the  sum  will  be 
so  large  that  it  cannot  be  paid.  I  will  say  nothing, 
however,  till  I  receive  directions  from  your  Majesty.'* 

The  succession  being  disposed  of,  the  question  rose 
of  the  amount  of  the  Pope's  contribution.  The  Span- 
ish treasury,  Oliyarez  said,  had  been  much  exhausted 
by  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  glad  as  the 
Eling  of  Spain  would  be  to  undertake  everything  with- 
out troubling  his  Holiness  —  well  expended  as  he  would 
regard  any  amount  of  treasure,  could  he  be  the  means 
a  second  time  of  recovering  England  to  the  faith  — 
yet  the  restoration  would  be  largely  lucrative  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  he  considered,  therefore,  that  his  Holi- 
ness might  perhaps  supply  two  millions,^  which  would 
be  half  the  estimated  cost. 

One  of  the  leading  provocations  to .  the  original  re- 
volt had  been  the  enormous  tribute  which  England, 
under  one  form  or  another,  had  contributed  to  the  See 
of  Rome.     The  Pope  calculated   on    recovering  it;^ 

1  "  Dos  millones  de  oro."  The  gold  crown,  worth  something  over  six 
•hillings. 

3  "  La  quale  succediendo  como  s*  espera  con  el  favor  d*  Iddio  felice- 
cventc,  intende  sua  Santi^  che  la  Sede  Apostolica  recupere  e  sia  /ntegrata 

VOL.   XII.  12 
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and  with  this  prospect  two  millions  was  not  an  exces- 
sive sum.  Sextus,  however,  was  as  fond  of  money  aa 
Eh'zabeth,  and  could  drive  as  hard  a  bargain.  He  said 
that  he  had  found  his  coffers  empty  on  his  accession. 
He  must  not  burden  the  Papal  States  with  fresh  im- 
positions. He  was  willing,  however,  to  contribute 
more  than  a  Pope  had  previously  contributed  to  any 
enterprise  whatever.  He  oflFered  to  give  the  King  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  at  once,  a  third  hundred 
thousand  when  the  army  should  have  landed  in  Eng- 
land, a  fourth  six  months  after,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand annually  as  long  as  the  war  continued. 

Olivarez  declined  to  argue.  He  replied  merely  that 
the  lowest  sum  which  his  master  could  accept  was  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  he  allowed  this  matter,  like 
that  of  the  succession,  to  lie  over  till  the  arrival  of 
Father  Allen,  who  was  coming  to  Rome  from  Rheims. 

To  Allen  had  teen  assigned  the  part  in  the  second 
recovery  which  Pole  had  filled  in  the  first.  He  was 
devoted  to  Philip,  and  was  about  to  be  made  a  Car- 
dinal by  Spanish  interest.  He  was  prepared  to  prom- 
ise the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Catholics, 
the  repayment  of  every  crown  which  he  might  spend, 
and  to  tell  him  that  if  there  was  another  disappoint- 
ment his  Holiness  alone  would  be  to  blame.  Avari- 
cious as  Sextus  was  already  known*  to  be,  these  arga^* 
ments  were  expected  to  make  an  impression  upon  him. 
The  Catholic  Powers  had  little  confidence  in  one  an- 
other. The  Pope  imagined  that  Philip  would  take  his 
money,  and  would  do  nothing  after  all.  Philip  feared 
that  the  Pope,  having  launched  him  upon  the  enter- 

efettualmeute  di  veate  ragioni  jurisditione  et  accioni  che  per  prima  hftveva 
in  quel  regno  avanti  che  Henrico  Octave  apostatava  la  fede.**-  ^Olirarai 
il  Key,  34  Hebrero,  1586:  MS8,  Simancai, 
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prise,  would  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  The 
Pope  saw  plainly  that  Philip  had  remembered  his  duty 
to  Chrrch,  only  when  he  found  a  war  with  England 
forced  upon  him  by  Elizabeth's  interference  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Philip  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  prove 
chat  war  was  not  forced  upon  him  at  all ;  that,  as  far 
fts  Spain  was  concerned,  he  could  have  every  political 
satisfaction  which  he  required,  by  peaceable  negotia- 
aons ;  and  that  if  he  attached  England  it  would  be  in 
«:Kference  only  to  his  Holiness's  wishes* 

"  His  Holiness,"  said  OHvarez,  "  is  persuaded  that 
you  are  obliged  to  call  this  woman  to  account,  and  that 
only  by  doing  so  can  you  come  to  an  end  with  Hoi*- 
land  and  Zealand.  He  thinks  that  the  conquest  of 
England  is  incomparably  easier  than  the  conquest  of 
those  Provinces,  and  that  you  must  undertake  it  to 
protect  your  own  colonies  and  youf  own  coast.  He 
says  that  in  the  time  of  Pius  V.  four  hundred  tliou* 
sand  dollars  were  thought  a  sufficient  subsidy  from  the 
Holy  See.  He  cannot  understand  why  a  sum  so  much 
larger  should  be  demanded  now.  I  tell  him  that  your 
differences  with  the  Queen  of  England  may  be  easily 
repaired  if  she  will  assist  you  in  recovering  the  Prov- 
inces, which  she  is  not  far  from  consenting  to  do; 
that  in  fact  she  would  never  have  set  foot  in  the  isl- 
ands except  with  tliat  intention,  her  desire  being  that 
the  Provinces  should  remain  under  the  Spanish  Crown» 
in  possession  of  their  ancient  liberties.  I  have  said 
that  if  the  present  occasion  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  if 
your  Majesty  make  peace  with  the  Queen,  the  English 
question  must  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  be  thought 
of  no  more.  Your  Majesty,  I  repeated,  had  been  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  persuasions  of  his  Holiness  in 
taking  another  way ;  you  would  have  to  continue  the 
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war  in  Holland,  to  maintain  an  army  in  Flanders  as  a 
check  on  France,  and  to  provide  a  fleet  strong  enough 
to  encounter  and  overcome  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  said  it  would  be  a  smaller  fault  when  God 
called  him  to  account,  if  he  had  spent  a  little  too  much, 
than  if  he  permitted  the  whole  enterprise  to  fall  to  the 
ground." 

There  remained  one  more  obstacle :  France  had  al- 
ways stood  in  the  way,  and  France,  notwithstanding 
the  league,  remained  in  the  same  position.  Politics  at 
the  Court  of  Paris  were  stronger  than  religion.  The 
Cardinal  of  Este  admitted  frankly,  that  although  the 
French  Catholics  would  coerce  or  punish  their  own 
heretics,  they  could  not  and  would  not  allow  Spain  to 
overcome  England.  If  Spain  undertook  the  work,  a 
Spanish  officer  would  have  to  lead  the  expedition  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  had  begged  the  Pope  to  refuse  his 
sanction  to  the  invasion,  unless  Guise  was  himself  a 
party  to  it.  Cardinal  Sanz,  who  represented  France 
in  the  Papal  Council,  opposed  it  altogether :  he  recom- 
mended the  Pope  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  divert  the  invasion,  if  invasion 
there  was  to  be,  from  England  to  Geneva.  The  Pope 
himself  wished  it  to  go  forward,  but  was  not  eager  to 
spend  more  upon  it  than  necessary.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  could  be  brought  to  declare  against  the 
King  of  Scots  ;  and  still  more,  whether  he  would  sanc- 
tion the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Philip.  The  am- 
bition which  he  had  felt  to  distinguish  his  pontificate, 
had  been  cooled  by  the  distress  of  parting  with  his 
money.^     Philip's  game  was  suspected  if  not  fully  un- 

1  *'  El  gusto  que  mostraba  y  desseo  de  hacer  alguna  cosa  sefialada  se  h 
ha  resfriado  con  el  dolor  del  dinero."  —  Olivarez  &  Su  Mag<i,  24  Hebreiot 
MS8.  Simancas. 

^  Lo  que  su  Mag^  dice  cerca  de  las  ezhortaciones  que  diversas  Teoei  m 
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derstood.  The  Gaises  were  no  more  willing  than  the 
House  of  Valois  that  their  young  kinsman  in  Scotland 
should  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  the  Pope  was  an 
Italian  sovereign  as  well  as  the  Father  of  Christendom, 
and  had  no  anxiety  to  see  a  further  increase  of  the 
already  overgrown  Spanish  power. 

The  expense,  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  and 
the  humour  of  France,  formed  thus  a  serious  objection 
to  proceeding  with  the  war.  The  evident  object  of  the 
Vatican  was  to  leave  the  work  to  Philip  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  practical  fruits  of  it.  Philip,  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  had  strong  inducements  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  on  the  terms  which  the  Queen  appeared  ready 
to  concede.  He  would  thus  be  left  to  destroy  at  his 
leisure  the  remnant  of  freedom  which  was  left  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  The  Huguenots  could  be  crushed 
next  in  France,  and  the  submission  of  England  to  the 
general  will  of  Christendom  would  then  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  terrified  at  expense  also, 
and  with  traitors  in  her  Council,  saw  or  thought  she  saw 
that  she  could  secure  quiet  to  herself  for  the  remainder 
of  her  own  reign,  without  exacting  sacrifices  of  the 
Provinces  which  she  could  herself  regard  as  important. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  such  a  settlement  as  she  con- 
templated might  be  a  prelude  to  the  general  compromise 
which  she  had  always  longed  for.  Those  round  her, 
who  understood  better  the  depth  and  power  of  religious 
passion,  foresaw  that  however  it  might  fare  with  herself, 
the  storm  would  sooner  or  later  fall  on  England  ;  that 
a  Catholic  revolution  must  and  would  ensue,  with  its 

ne  han  hecho  en  nombre  de  su  Santidad,  y  lo  que  sn  Santidad  respondio  4 
fillo.*'  —  Roma,  4  Hebrero,  1586.  Inclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  earn )  datt 
from  Olivarez  to  Philip  II.:  MS8.  /Stnurocof. 
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bloody  and  terrible  consequences.  But  Elizabeth  did 
not  see  it,  or  was  careless  if  she  did  :  things  would  last 
her  time ;  or  if  the  storm  overtook  her  while  she  was 
alive,  to  attend  mass  again,  as  she  had  done  under  her 
sister,  was  nothing  so  particularly  objectionable ;  the 
mass  and  the  English  service  were  the  same  thing,  with 
but  a  trifling  difference  of  form.  As  it  was  with  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  so  it  was  with  religion.  It 
was  convenient  to  herself  that  there  should  be  no  ac- 
knowledged successor.  It  was  convenient  to  herself  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  next  gen* 
eration  might  solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way. 

Thus  the  secret  negotiation  went  on  swimmingly. 
Champagny  reported  to  Parma,  while  An 
drea  de  Looe  communicated  with  Elizabeth. 
Whatever  Burghley's  instructions  may  have  been,  both 
she  and  De  Looe  gave  Parma  to  understand  that  relig- 
ion was  not  to  be  a  difficulty  ;  the  conditions  otherwise 
were  easily  agreed  upon  ;  and  there  remained  only  some 
diplomatic  coquetry  as  to  which  of  the  two  powers 
should  make  the  first  open  advance.^  Lanfranchi  un- 
dertook for  the  Prince,  **  that  so  far  forth  as  her  Majesty 
would  not  intermeddle  in  matters  of  religion,  she  should 
have  all  other  things  to  content  her ;  amongst  others, 
her  money  should  be  repaid  her  which  she  had  lent, 
and  bestowed  in  the  Low  Countries."  "  It  was  confi- 
dently answered  that  her  Majesty  was  content  not  to 
meddle  or  deal  in  any  matters  of  religion."  "  The 
Queen  looked  only  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  should 

first  seek  the  peace,  for  that  she  herself  would  not  first 
begin."  2 

1  Andrea  de  Looe  to  Bnrghlej,  March  13-88:  M884  Flanokrt, 
3  Declaration  of  the  manner  of  treatmg  of  peace  underhand  to  mf  Ltri 
of  Leicester,  1586:  MSS.  HoUand, 
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Success,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  opinion,  depended 
on  keeping  Leicester  paralysed.  Leicester  himself,  and 
Walsingham,  who,  understanding  the  care  with  which 
the  secret  was  kept  from  them,  conjectured  what  watf 
going  on,  conceived  that  even  if  peace  and  compromise 
were  to  be  the  ultimate,  objects,  an  effective  campaign 
would  be  the  fittest  prelude  to  the  treaty.  The  Queen 
on  the  other  hand,  still  affected  to  maintain  that  in  send- 
ing troops  to  the  Netherlands  she  had  meant  no  hostility 
to  Spain.  She  had  accepted  no  authority  except  in  the 
cautionary  towns.  As  carefully  she  had  reserved  the 
control  of  her  army  in  her  own  hands,  to  prevent  the 
States  from  using  them  upon  active  service  ;  while  she 
had  refused  to  allow  her  representative  to  take  any  office 
which  would  encroach  formally  upon  Philip's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  sensation  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  which 
she  learned  that  Leicester  —  Leicester,  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  say  she  had  raised  out  of  the  dust,  the  slave 
of  her  pleasure,  the  automaton  that  was  to  move  only  at 
her  will,  had  dared  to  break  the  positive  command  which 
she  had  laid  upon  him,  had  accepted  in  the  Queen's 
name  the  absolute  government  of  the  Provinces,  had 
taken  an  oath  to  the  States,  which  she  had  distinctly 
forbidden  him  to  take,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  anar- 
chy which  she  had  meant  to  continue.  He  had  done,  in 
spite  of  her,  what  she  ought  herself  to  have  been  the 
first  to  desire.  He  had  gone  over,  tied  hand  land  foot 
by  orders  which  made  him  useless  and  helpless,  to  hold 
a  starving  army  in  inactivity,  without  money  to  pay 
them,  in  a  country  without  a  government.  He  was 
surrounded  by  traitors :  Blunt  Lord  Mountjoy's  brother, 
Pooley,  a  dependent  outwardly  of  the  Sydneys,  and 
many  others,  secret  agents  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  hao 
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been  sent  over  purposely  to  watch  and  thwart   him. 
Though  professing  such  care  of  the  lives  of  her  subjects, 
that  she  forbade  Norris  to  expose  them  in  action,  she 
had  allowed  them  to  perish  in  squads.    *'  The  havock/* 
wrote  Lord  North,  "  which  has  been  made  of  the  sol- 
diers first  sent  over  is  lamentable,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied and  enlarged  presently  before  my  Lord  can   do 
anything."  ^     ^'  Most  part  of  the  bands  that  came  over 
in   August  and  September,"  said  a  correspondent  of 
Walsingham's,    "  are    more  than   half  wasted,  dead, 
and  gone,  and  "many  that  remain  are  sick,  lame,  and 
shrewdly  enfeebled.    Of  our  own  soldiers  many  be  paid 
with  earth  in  their  graves,  the  rest  so  discontented  that, 
if  pay  come  not  speedily  before,  they  may  be  drawn  to 
deal  with  the  enemy.     I  doubt  some  ill  adventure."  * 
Not,  probably,  without  the  secret  advice  of  Burgh 
ley,  or  at  least  of  Walsingham,  Leicester  had 
made  a  bold  effort  to  burst  the  net  in  which 
he  was  entangled.     The  States  for  the  past  year  had 
possessed  no  organised  government  at  all.     Since  the 
murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  they  had  waited  upon 
Elizabeth's  pleasure.     If  they  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing,  they  could  easily  conjecture  what  she  was 
likely  to  do.     She  had  been  so  careful  to  avoid  com- 
mitting herself,  that  they  were    the  more  anxious  to 
commit  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  they  had  not  parted 
with  their  hopes  of  being  incorporated  in  the  English 
Empire.     The    populace  saw,  in   the   advent   among 
them  of  a  great  English  nobleman,  a  step  towards  a 
realisation  of  the  union.     He  was  received  with  the 
wildest   enthusiasm.      "  God   save    the   Queen "   had 
rung  through  Delft  streets,  loud  as  ever  it  had  been 
heard  in  Cheapside. 

1  Lord  N^orth  to  Burghlej,  Janaary  28 :  M88.  HoUand. 
>  Digges  to  Walsingham,  March,  1586:  M8,  Ibid. 
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The  Estates  represented  to  Leicester  that  a  govern- 
ment of  some  kind  was  pressingly  nece8sar3^  The 
Provinces  were  in  confusion  ;  money  could  not  be  had 
from  England  to  pay  the  troops,  which  in  their  impa- 
tience and  hunger  were  often  on  the  edge  of  insurrec* 
tion.  The  dispensation  of  the  States  revenues  would 
prevent,  at  any  rate,  anarchy  and  disaster,  and  the 
accounts  could  be  settled  afterwards.  A  hundred  ob- 
vious reasons  could  be  given  for  a  thing  so  necessary 
as  union  of  authority.  The  government  was  offered 
to  Leicester,  who  wrote  to  England  for  leave  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  he  was  installed  and  in  possession  before 
the  inevitable  prohibition  could  arrive.  The  request 
itself,  when  it  arrived,  provoked  more  than  sufficient 
indignation.  That  the  States  should  have  even  pro- 
posed such  a  thing,  and  that  Leicester  should  not  have 
instantly  refused  it,  was  of  itself  an  unpardonable 
crime.^  The  act  itself  the  Queen  learnt  from  others 
before  the  Earl  himself  informed  her  of  it. 

Secretary  Davison,  whom  he  found  at  the  Hague, 
-and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  encouraged  to  act  as 
he  did,  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news,  and  to 
defend  what  had  •  been  done.  Davison  was  detained 
by  foul  weather,  and  the  news  reached  England  before 
him.  The  Queen  was  in  full  cry  after  peace,  with 
the  game  in  view,  and  almost,  as  she  thought,  secured, 
when  Leicester,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  started  out 
of  the  ground  upon  her  path.  To  send  troops  with  a 
half-defined  intention  of  using  them  in  the  enemy's 
service  might  be  defended  or  excused;  but  for  their 
commander  to  accept  authority  over  the  King  of 
Spain's  territories  at  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects,  was  an  act  of  hostility  not  to  be  explained  away« 

1  The  Coondl  to  Leioester,  Jannaiy  26-Haceh  5:  M88.  MoOmtd, 
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The  peace  would  be  less  easy,  as  Lanfrancfai  expressed 
it.  ^'  The  King  of  Spain  foand  himself  assaulted  in 
earnest ; "  "  the  matter  had  proceeded  beyond  words, 
and  princes  answered  deeds  with  deeds."  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Heneage  was  ordered  to  go  instantly  to 
Holland,  to  say  ^'that  the  Earl  and  the  States  had 
treated  the  Queen  with  contempt ;  "  either  the  world 
would  refuse  to  believe  "  that  a  creature  of  her  own 
would  have  presumed  to  accept  the  government  con* 
trary  to  her  command,  without  her  secret  assent,"  or 
it  would  be  thought  that  she  could  not  rule  her  own 
subjects.  The  election,  she  said,  must  be  cancelled 
with  the  same  solemnities  with  which  it  had  been  pul>- 
lished ;  ^^  the  Earl,  all  excuses  laid  aside,  must  resign 
his  authority  in  the  place  where  he  accepted  it."  * 

Walsingham  dared  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  ascertain  first  the  effect  which  such  an  order 
might  produce  in  the  States.  Burghley  said  that  for 
his  own  part  he  thought  Leicester  had  acted  honour- 
ably and  well.  "But  the  Queen  would  not  endure 
to  hear  speech  in  defence  of  him."^  Her  passion 
against  the  favourite  might  have  been  palliated  if  in 
the  midst  of  it  she  could  have  remembered  her  own 
duty.  The  troops  enlisted  in  her  name,  which  she  had 
bound  herself  to  pay,  men  with  England's  honour  in 
their  charge,  were  dying  like  sheep  with  the  rot,  their 
credit  spent,  and  without  means  to  buy  food  or  clothes. 
Their  wages,  poor  wretches,  had  been  "  earth  in  their 
graves,"  and  she  could  not  be  brought  to  cast  a  thought 
upon  them.  Of  the  seven  thousand  sent  over  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  more  than  half  had  perished,  and 

1  Carlo  Lanfranchi  to  Andrea  de  Looe,  April  10-20:  M88.  Flandert. 
3  Instmctions  to  A.  B.,  to  be  sent  to  Holland,  February  10-20:  .U88.  ffoL 
land, 
•  Burghley  to  Leicester,  February  7-17:  M8,  Ibid. 
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while  the  temper  was  upon,  her  not  a  penny  could  be 
wrung  from  between  her  clenched  fingers.^ 

Before  Heneage  could  set  out  Davison  arrived. 
The  Queen  sent  for  him  and  received  him  with  a  hail- 
storm of  invectives..  When  she  paused  to  take  breath, 
he  told  her  resolutely  that  the  States  could  not  remain 
ungovemed ;  that  no  other  government  but  Leicester's 
was  possible ;  and  that,  ^^  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
have  been  mad  to  have  dissuaded  an  action  so  neces- 
sary to  her  service."  He  produced  no  effect,  and 
only  drew  the  storm  pf  her  anger  upon  himself.  A  fresh 
burst  of  rage  had  been  caused  by  a  report  that  Lady 
Leicester,  whom  she  hated,  was  going  over  after  all 
with  finer  carriages  than  her  own,  and  a  train  of  ladies 
and  gentleman  which  would  eclipse  the  English  Court* 
**  This  information  did  not  a  little  stir  her  Majesty's 
choler,  saying  with  great  oaths  she  would  have  no 
more  courts  under  her  obeisance  than  her  own."* 
Heneage  was  going  the  next  morning.  She  had  driven 
Davison  out  of  her  presence.  Daring  her  fury  he 
went  again  to  her,  "  and  with  tears  besought  her  to  be 
better  advised,  laying  before  her  the  dishonourable, 
shameftil,  and  dangerous  effects  of  so  unhappy  a  mes- 
sage, which  would  be  utter  ruin  to  the  cause,  and  her 
own  dishonour  and  undoing."  ^  She  continued  to 
storm  and  swear.  "  She  had  nothing  to  answer  ex- 
cept her  old  complaints."  She  said  ^^  the  Earl  might 
have  had  the  substance  if  he  would  have  forborne  the 

1  **  There  came  no  penny  of  treasoie  ever  since  my  coming  hither.  That 
which  came  was  due  before  it  came.  The  soldiers  cannot  get  a  penny. 
Their  credit  is  spent  They  perish  for  want  of  victual  and  clothing  in 
great  numbers;  the  whole  and  some  are  ready  to  mutiny.**  —  Leicester  U 
Burghley,  March  15-25:  M88.  EoOand. 

*  Thomas  Dnddeley  to  Leicester,  February  11-21:  Leiceater  QnrapoiuU 
§mce. 

s  Davison  to  Leicester,  February  17-27:  df88  ffoUaad, 
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title. '  Davison  asked  her  if  she  could  suppose  the 
King  of  Spain  *'  would  make  a  distinction  between  llw 
name  and  the  thing."  She  replied  so  savagely,  that 
"  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  her  service, 
and  spend  his  days  in  prayer  for  her,  as  one  whom  sal- 
vation itself  was  not  able  to  save  if  she  continued  the 
course  she  was  in."^  With  these  words  Davison  lefk 
her,  and  she  was  somewhat  staggered,  for  Heneage 
was  told  to  wait  for  further  orders.  Burghley  followed 
up  the  impression,  "  moving  her  very  earnestly  not  to 
Bend  Heneage  at  all,  or  if  go  he^must,  to  qualify  the 
message  of  which  he  was  the  bearer."  She  yielded  ft 
very  little.  She  still  insisted  that  he  should  go ;  btit 
she  left  him  "  discretion  for  the  momner^  though  for 
the  matter  none."  She  would  have  "  her  offence  de* 
clared."  She  continued  to  stigmatise  Leicester  aii 
'*  one  of  her  own  raising."  She  consented  to  spare 
him  the  disgrace  of  a  public  deposition ;  but  she  «• 
quired  the  States  to  devise  some  method  in  which  she 
could  save  the  stained  rag  which  she  called  her  honour. 
Inconsistent  as  usual,  and  wavering  under  the  alteiv 
nate  influence  of  her  Council  and  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  she  agreed  one  day  that  **  in  respect  of 
mischief  from  a  change,"  Leicester  might  continue  hift 
government  for  a  time ;  and  afterwards  that  he  might 
retain  the  power  if  he  took  no  other  title  than  Lieitten- 
ant-General  for  England.  But  in  the  long-run  she 
stood  by  her  point,  and  Heneage  was  dispatched  "  to 
do,"  in  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  **  as  much 
hurt  with  honesty  as  any  man  for  twelve  months  had 
done  with  naughtiness."  ^ 

The  De  Looe  and  Lanfranchi  negotiation  meanwhfle 

*  Davison  to  Leicester,  February  17-27:  M88,  Holland. 
s  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  to  Bui^hlej,  March  18-28:  M8,  lUd. 
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was  no  longer  the  entire  secret  which  Elizabeth  ae- 
to  keep   it.     The  Prince   of  Parma, 


MiLiwh 

though  he  had  not  betrayed  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  overtures  that  had  been  made  to  him,  had 
hinted  to  the  States  that  they  were  in  danger  of  de- 
sertion, to  tempt  them  on  their  side  to  make  their  sepa- 
rate peace ;  and  the  Hollanders,  though  tliey  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  really  betrayed,  were  not  to  be 
safely  trifled  with.  If  they  once  saw  clear  ground  for 
sas[Hcion,  the  chances  were  that  they  would  come  to 
terms  in  rage  and  despair,  and  find  afterwards  a  melan- 
eiholy  pleasure  in  helping  Philip  to  wring  the  last  penny 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  woman  who  would  then  be 
at  their  mercy.  Leicester,  though  governor  in  name, 
had  not  dared  to  use  his  authority  till  his  mistress  had 
sanctioned  it.  Precious  time  was  allowed  to  pass* 
Spanish  reinforcements  were  pouring  in,  while  the 
EngUsh  were  wasting  in  garrison,  a  burden  on  the 
cities  in  which  they  were  quartered.  Ominous  mutter- 
ings  were  heard  among  the  sulky  Dutchmen  of  Flush- 
ing, who  under  any  circumstances  ill  liked  the  presence 
of  strange  soldiers  among  them.  "  I  beseech  your 
Lordship,"  wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer, "  give  your  hand  to  sending  over  the  moneys,  or 
there  will  some  terrible  accident  follow  to  the  caution 
towns."  ^ 

Heneage  was  a  good  subject.  "A  loose  and  dis- 
ordered estate  needed  no  shaking,"  he  said ;  and  an 
♦'  uncertain  and  mistrustful  people  required  to  be  the 
more  assured ; "  Leicester,  if  he  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  position,  might  keep  "  the  tottering  course 
upon  the  wheels ;  "  ^  and  had  Heneage  dared  he  would 

1  Sidiiej  to  Borghley,  Maich  lS-28:  MS8.  HoOoMi. 
s  Heneage  to  Burghlej,  April  S-18:  MS.  Ibid. 
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gladly  have  kept  his  message  to  himself.  But  Eliza* 
beth's  ill  humour  had  rather  returned  in  its  force  than 
Deen  in  any  way  appeased.  Lord  Warwick  wrote  from 
the  Court  to  his  brother,  that  she  was  about  to  make 
England  the  slave  of  Spain  and  leave  religion  to  be 
crushed ;  against  himself  her  malice  was  great  and  un- 
quenchable, and  he  advised  Leicester  if  he  was  re- 
called rather  to  go  to  the  end  of  Christendom  than  re* 
turn  home.^ 

The  Queen's  instructions  to  Heneage  were  positive ; 
though  characteristically,  when  the  mischief  resulted 
from  it  which  every  one  foresaw  but  herself,  she  blamed 
him  for  obeying  them.*  He  waited,  however,  as  long 
as  he  dared.  Leicester  had  sent  over  Sir  Thomas  Shei>- 
ley  with  fresh  explanations.  It  was  possible  that  she 
might  have  reconsidered  her  resolution.  But  Elizabeth 
was  never  constant  except  in  perversity.  Sherley  wa§ 
kept  waiting  for  a  week  before  she  would  see  him. 
When  he  was  admitted,  at  last,  he  found  only  "  bitter 
words,"  and  threats  to  revoke  Leicester  altogether. 

1  "  Her  Majesty  may,  if  she  will,  bridle  the  rage  of  all  her  enemies,  and 
she  will  not  accept  of  it.  This  noble  country  of  onrs  to  be  ruinated  fbl 
ever,  yea  and  to  become  slaves  to  the  vilest  slaves  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  passeth  all  the  rest,  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  taken 
from  us !  Our  mistress's  extreme  rage  doth  increase  rather  than  any  way 
diminish,  and  she  gives  out  great  threatening  words  against  yoorself* 
Make  the  best  assurance  you  can  for  yourself.  Trust  not  her  oath,  for  that 
her  malice  is  great  and  unquenchable.  Repose  your  trust  in  God,  and  let 
this  be  a  comfort  to  yon,  that  you  were  never  so  honoured  in  yonr  life 
among  all  good  people  as  you  are  this  day.  Have  care  for  your  safety,  and 
if  she  will  needs  revoke  you,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  cause,  if  I  were 
you,  if  I  could  not  be  assured  there,  I  would  go  to  the  farthest  part  ot 
Christendom  rather  than  ever  come  into  England  again.  Advise  me  whttf 
to  do,  for  I  mean  to  take  such  part  as  you  do."  —  Warwick  to  Leicester 
March  6-16 :  Leicester  Correspondence, 

3  **  Fault  is  now  found  with  me  that  I  did  not  stay  to  proceed  if  the  pub- 
lic cause  might  take  hurt.  I  had  warrant  for  the  manner,  but  for  the  mat- 
ter none,  for  done  It  must  be.**  —  Heneage  to  Bnrghley,  April  8-19:  MS& 
BoSUmd, 
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In  matters  of  importance  English  oiBScers  spoke  their 
minds  freely,  even  to  their  Sovereign.  Sherley  said, 
like  Davison  before  him,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
^vemment  was  an  unmixed  good,  and  that  after  the 
expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  it  was  idle  to  be  afraid 
ofgiving  offence  to  Spain. 

**I  can  answer  for  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  the  Queen 
said,  impatiently ;  "  moreover,  if  need  be,  the  gentle- 
man cares  not  if  I  disavow  him." 

Disavow  my  Lord,  then.  Madam,"  said  Sherley, 
and  keep  your  favour  towards  him ;  no  government 
18  now  possible  in  the  States  if  you  revoke  my  Lord, 
and  harm  will  come  of  it." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage.  "  To  be  plain 
with  you,"  Sherley  wrote,  "  I  fear  she  grows  weary  of 
the  charge,  and  will  hardly  be  brought  to  deal  thor- 
oughly." ^ 

Heneage  upon  this  delivered  the  matter  with  which 
he  was  charged.  In  a  public  audience  and  in  Leices- 
ter's presence,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
States,  in  which  she  reproached  them  with  having 
treated  her  with  contempt.  She  did  not  indeed  now 
insist  on  an  immediate  and  formal  degradation,  but  she 
required  them  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  finding  means 
to  relieve  the  Earl  of  an  authority  which  she  would  not 
permit  him  to  hold.  If  they  refused  he  would  be  im- 
mediately recalled. 

The  original  misgivings,  the  hints  of  Parma,  and  the 
scattering  drops  of  rumour  received  at  once  a  fearful 
confirmation.  The  neglect  of  the  troops,  the  dead  in- 
ertness to  which  she  had  condemned  the  army,  coupled 
with  the  eagerness  which  she  had  shewn  to  get  posses- 
ion of  the  cautionary  towns,  was  but  too  intelligible  if 

^  Sheri^  to  Leioe8ter»  Mavoh  14-24:  JMceitor  Cbrre^MiMfeiiet. 
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the  Queen  meditated  treachery,  and  was  explicable  in 
no  other  way.  The  traitors  at  the  English  Court  could 
not  keep  their  counsel.  They  sent  word  to  their  friends 
in  Holland  that  ^^  the  thing  they  hoped  for  was  come  to 
pass ; "  that  Leicester  was  in  disgrace,  and  that  peace 
was  coming.  *'  God  forbid  it  should  be  so,"  wrote 
Leicester ;  "  if  it  be  true,  her  Majesty,  her  realm,  and 
we,  are  all  undone,  and  too  late  we  shall  find  the 
remedy."  ^ 

Still  the  English  treasury  continued  closed.  The 
soldiers  still  cursed  and  died.  Argument 
and  entreaty  were  powerless  alike  to  move 
the  Queen ;  and  Burghley  at  last  told  her  that  he  miut 
resign  his  office,  retire  into  privacy,  and  wash  his  hands 
of  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  he  saw  inevitsibly 
coming.^  She  was  moved  at  the  moment,  as  she  had 
been  when  Davison  used  similar  words  to  her.  But 
the  next  day,  "  seduced  by  some  adverse  counsel,"  she 
relapsed  into  obstinacy,  and  into  a  hUmour  which 
Burghley  described  as  "  very  absurd  and  perilous."  • 
"  I  gather  by  her  Majesty,"  wrote  a  Mr.  Vavasour  to 
Leicester,  ^'  that  an  indifferent  peace  will  not  be  rft- 
iiised,  whereof  you  are  only  used  as  an  instrument; 
for,  talking  with  her  Majesty  of  the  necessity  to  put 
men  into  the  field,  to  which  I  found  her  ears  altogether 
stopped,  especially  blaming  the   charges.  And  what, 

1  Leicester  to  Burghley,  March  17-27 :  M88.  ffoUand, 
3  "In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Secretary  I  used  some  boldness  with  her 
Majesty,  and  protested  to  her  as  a  councillor  that  for  discharge  of  my  c<mi- 
science  and  my  oath  I  could  not  forbear  to  let  her  know  that  this  coarse 
that  she  held  against  your  Lordship  was  like  to  endanger  her  in  honour, 
snrety,  and  profit,  and  that  if  she  continued  the  same,  I  prayed  her  Majesty 
that,  I  might  be  discharged  of  the  place  I  held,  and  both  afore  God  and 
man  be  free  from  the  shame  and  peril  that  I  saw  could  not  be  avoided.**  -* 
Burghley  to  Leicester,  March  31- April  10 :  Leicegter  Conre$pamDino9, 
8  Same  to  the  same,  April  1-11:  Ibid. 
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qaoth  she,  if  a  peace  should  come  in  the  meantime  ?  "  ^ 
**  We  are  so  greedy  of  a  peace,"  said  Walsingham,  **  as 
in  the  procuring  thereof  we  neither  weigh  honour  nor 
aafety.'* « 

The  danger  was  so  very  great  if  the  States  discov- 
ered for  themselves  that  a  treaty  for  peace  was  really 
in  progress,  that  Walsingham  obtained  permission  to 
let  them  know  it,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that 
they  need  stand  in  no  fear  of  having  their  own  inter- 
ests neglected.^  Her  consent  to  the  confession  being 
made  had  been  obtained  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and 
she  found  fault  with  Walsingham  for  having  acted  upon 
h*  She  had  her  own  views  of  the  States'  real  inter- 
ests, and  as  their  opinion  might  differ  from  hers,  she 
did  not  intend  them  to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision. 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  seeing  how  great  was  their  anx- 
iety, strained  his  instructions.  He  assured  them  sol- 
emnly, in  his  mistress's  name,  that  she  would  keep  her 
faith,  and  agree  to  nothing  to  which  they  were  not 
parties.  Elizabeth  was  furious  at  the  supposition  that 
she  was  responsible  to  the  States  for  her  actions,  or 
that  a  promise,  in  reliance  upon  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  in  her  power,  could  be  conceived  to  be 
binding  upon  her.  She  swore  at  Heneage  for  "  oblig- 
ing her  to  more  than  she  was  bound  or  minded  ever  to 
yield."  *'  Think  you,"  she  wrote  to  him,  "  that  I  will 
be  bound  by  your  speech  to  make  no  peace  for  my  own 
matters  without  their  consent?  It  is  enough  that  I 
injure  not  their  country  nor  themselves  in  making  peace 
for  them  without  their  consent."  *     "  Sir  Thomas  He* 


^  Vavascrar  to  Leicester,  Harch  31 :  Leicetter  C&rre^xmdenee, 

*  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  April  11-21 :  Ibid. 

*  Same  to  the  same,  April  21 :  Hnd. 

*  EUsabetii  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  April  96:  MSB,  BOhmi, 
VOL  xn.  13 
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neage,"  she  wrote  to  Leicester,  "  has  gone  too  &r  in 
assuring  the  States  that  we  would  make  no  peace 
without  their  privity  and  assent ;  for  our  direction  was, 
if  our  meaning  had  been  well  set  down  by  our  secre- 
tary, that  they  should  have  been  only  let  to  understand 
that  in  any  treaty  that  might  pass  between  us  and  Spain, 
we  would  have  no  less  care  of  their  safety  than  of  our 
own."  "  Ministers,"  she  said,  "  in  matters  of  that  mo- 
ment, should  not  presume  to  do  things  of  their  own 
heads  without  direction."  She  was  impatient  that  noth- 
ing had  at  once  been  done  in  qualification  of  Leicester*! 
title.  ^'  Our  pleasure  is,"  she  concluded  in  her  haugh- 
tiest style,  ^^  that,  all  respects  or  conceits  of  danger  laid 
aside,  you  shall  presently  enter  into  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  State  there  how  the  said  qualification 
may  be  performed  according  to  our  will,  with  reserva- 
tion notwithstanding  of  the  authority  already  yielded 
to  you,  carrying  only  the  title  of  our  Lieutenant-Gien- 
eral."  i 

She  intended,  she  said,  to  do  the  Provinces  good  in 
spite  of  themselves.  She  conceived  herself  to  be  a  bet- 
ter politician  than  all  her  Council,  and  to  understand 
the  interest  of  the  States  more  clearly  than  the  States 
understood  it.  She  meant  to  surrender  for  them  the 
object  for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  twenty 
years,  and  which  alone  had  brought  them  to  her  side 
in  opposition  to  their  own  Sovereign.  When  Burghley 
remonstrated  with  her,  "  she  grew  so  passionate  as  she 
forbade  him  to  argue  any  more ; "  *"*  and  Walsingham 
concluded,  at  last,  that  "  her  disposition  was  unapt  to 
embrace  any  matter  of  weight."  Being,  as  she  was, 
incapable  of  carrying  on  a  war,  and  determined  upon  a 

1  Elizabeth  to  Leicester,  April  26:  M88,  HoUand. 

*  Walsinyham  to  Leicester,  April  26:  Lekuter  0>rr€^pmimte€. 
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peace  which  was  likely  to  be  a  dishonourable  one,  he 
came  to  wish  himself  that  negotiations  for  it  should  be 
openly  set  on  foot,  and  that  Leicester  should  have  the 
conduct  of  them ;  then,  at  least,  there  would  be  no 
treachery,  and  no  articles  could  be  secretly  concluded 
which  would  not  endure  discussion  before  the  world.^ 

Authentic  tidings  were  now  coming  in  of  Franci* 
Drake.  All  that  he  and  others  had  said  before  of  the 
Vulnerabihty  of  Spain  was  more  than  confirmed,  and 
the  English,  already  vain  of  their  hero,  were  raised 
ta  enthusiasm  at  the  splendour  of  his  successes.  The 
efibct  in  Europe  was  almost  as  considerable.  The 
aggressive  power  of  England  had  passed  hitherto  for 
nothing.  The  strength  of  its  arm,  if  once  raised  tc 
strike,  became  more  correctly  appreciated.  The  Ant- 
werp merchants  grew  cautions  of  advancing  money  to 
Parma.  Parma  himself  could  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  more  talk  of  peace  on  the  terms  offered 
through  Andrea  Le  Looe,  and  was  as  much  gratified 
as  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  Queen  unchanged. 

A  second  group  of  agents  had  by  this  time  grown 
beside  the  first.  Sir  James  Croflts  had  a  cousin  named 
Bodenham,  in  some  office  about  the  Prince  of  Parma's 
person.  From  this  nian  Orofts  learnt  what  was  going 
forward  between  Lanfiranchi  and  De  Looe,  and  having 
risked  his  neck  in  the  service  of  Spain  for  many  years, 

1  **  Seeing  her  Majesty  is  so  inclined  to  the  peace,  and  is  found  alto 
gether  so  unapt  to  prosecute  the  war,  I  cannot  but  wish  your  Lordship  to 
be  a  principal  dealer  therein,  as  well  in  respect  for  your  own  honour,  as 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  performed  with  both  honourable  and  profitable  condi 
tions,  whereas  I  doubt  if  it  pass  to  other  hands  it  will  not  be  so  ourefulhr 
lealt  in."  —  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  April  21:  LeioetUr  Correspondence. 

Again,  May  23,  Walsingham  writes:  — 

**  I  think  now  that  the  only  thwarts  your  Lordship  receives  groweth  ou^ 
of  her  Majesty's  own  disposition,  whom  I  do  find  daily  more  and  novo 
uiapt  to  embrace  any  matter  of  weight.*'  —  n>id. 
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he  did  not  Hke  to  see  others  step  in  between  him  and 
the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Parma  admitted  his  priority 
of  claim,  and  promised  that  the  doing  and  the  thanks 
for  the  peace  should  not  be  taken  from  him  when  it 
was  dealt  in."  ^  Crofts  had  Elizabeth's  ear,  and  it  is 
possible  that  she  herself,  kicking  as  she  wa?  more  and 
more  against  the  restraint  that  Burghlej  laid  upon  her, 
was  glad  of  another  channel  of  communication  wiik 
which  Burghlej  had  nothing  to  do.  A  second  Italian 
merchant  named  Augustin  Grafigny,  whose  business 
lay  between  England  and  Flanders,  was  found  to  jCoiq? 
municate  with  Bodenham,  or  to  go  himself  on  .occa 
•ions  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Through  Bodenhamt 
Sir  James  Crofts  apolo^sed  both  for  Drake's  voyage 
and  for  Leicester's  presence  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Walsingham,  he  said,  and  not  the  Queen  was  to 
blame.2  Grafigny  followed  up  Bodenham  by  assui^ 
ing  Parma  that  she  would  not  only  consent  to  peace, 
but  was  most  eager  for  it ;  and  said  that  he  had  beec 
sent  by  the  Queen  herself,  with  the  knowledge  of 
part  of  her  Council,  to  tell  him  tliat  if  she  could  be 
otherwise  assured,  she  would  put  in  his  hands  the 
places  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  Englisji, 
especially  the  fortresses  in  Holland  and  Zealand^^ 
These  words,  it  will  be  observed,  tally  .exactly  with 
Philip's  statement  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
Queen  had  given  him  hope  of  assistance  in 

^  Dedara^n  of  the  manner  of  treating  of  peace  underhand  to  my  I^rd 
of  Leicester,  1586:  J/fifS.iJottanrf.  .  ^         ' 

3  '^  Esmerandose  mucho  en  excusar  a  Reyna  assi  de  la  yda  de  Drake  k 
las  Indiafl,  como  de  la  yenida  de  Leicester,  echaado  la  culpa  4  Walsingham 
y  &  otros  mal  intencionados,  y  que  ya  la  Reyna  comen9aba  &  conocerlo.**' — 
Parma  to  Philip,  April  19 :  Quoted  by  Motley: 

<  "  Se  allanaran  en  volrer  y  entregar  i  Y .  Mag^  lo  que  ocupan  y  ppaeeni 
J  en  particular  las  fuerzas  de  Holanda  y  Zelanda.*'  —  Parma  to  Philip 
Jane  11:  Motley. 
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recovering  the  maritime  Provinees.  The  betrayal  of 
the  towns  was  from  the  beginning  a  necessary  part  of 
the  transaction ;  but  it  had  not  before  been  so  plainly 
expressed.  There  was  a  fear  that  if  it  was  spoken  of 
too  plaiiily,  the  Prince  might  rereal  what  was  going 
forward  to  the  States,  to  show  them  the  real  character 
of  the  ally  on  whom  they  were  depending ;  the  States 
might  very  probably  anticipate  her  by  yielding  alto* 
gother^  But  Philip  was  likely  rath^ .  to  close  witb 
eoadiltons  which  would  secure  him  triumph  over  Kng* 
hod  as  well  as  over  his  own  Provinces ;  the  secret 
waa  not^  kept  after  all ;  a  coppr  of  a  letter^  obtaining  m 
distiiKSt  account  of  what  had  passed,  was  seot  by  soma 
OiM  in  tho  States  Council  to  Burghley,  and  he  fouiMt 
hia  Bame  mentioned  as  among  those  who  ivere  said  t» 
lilive  ap^oved.  If  Grafigny  had  really  been  aeut 
with  such  a  message  by  the  Queen,  Parma  had  no 
more  to  desire.  The  bitterly  expressed  anxiety  of 
Walsingham  is  conclusive  that  the  Queen  was  seriously 
meditating  treachery ;  if  she  had  not  gone  the  full 
length  of  Grafigny's  engagemei  ts  for  her,  he  was  sin- 
cerely afraid  that  she  would  not  stick  at  thenu.  if  sher 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  peace. 

This  second  entirely  contraband  negotiation  Burgh- 
ley determined  at  once  to  extinguish,  before  it  had 
passed  beyond  his  control.  Bodenham  brought  to 
England  a  polite  letter  to  the  Queen  from  Parma,  re- 
questing that  she  would  throw  her  proposals  into  form. 
He  and  Grafigny  were  called  immediately  before  the 
Council,  where  to  their  surprise  and  confusion  they 
found  Walsingham  sitting  at  Burghley*s  side.  They 
were  cross-examined  as  if  they  were  criminals,  and 
having  been  employed  by  Crofts  in  a  mission  distinctly 
confidential,  they  knew  not  what  to  acknowledge  or  ttf 
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deny.^  Grafigny  was  asked  if  he  had  been  sent  to 
Parma  by  the  Queen.  He  equivocated.  Bodenham 
threw  the  message  on  the  Controller  of  the  Household. 
They  were  both  bewildered  and  astonished.  Burghley 
enquired  whether  they  had  promised  in  the  Queen's 
name  to  surrender  the  cautionary  towns.  When  they 
attempted  to  deny  it,  Burghley  said  he  had  a  letter  of 
Parma's  in  his  possession  directly  saying  that  they 
had.  They  were  dismissed  in  disgrace :  the  Queen's 
reputation  was  saved  at  expense  of  her  instruments ; 
and  for  her  own  sake,  and  to  neutralise  the  e&c^ 
in  Holland,  she  was  compelled  to  deny  publicly  that 
she  had  sanctioned  their  overtures  at  all.  Caught 
in  her  own  net,  and  betrayed  by  her  exaggerated 
eagerness,  she  was  now  obliged  to  confirm  Leicester 
in  the  position  which  she  had  been  so  furious  at  his 

1  GhaBteaimeiif,  in  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  England,  says  that  the  fomt 
leading  members  of  Elizabeth's  Council  affected  to  be  of  opposite  parties, 
with  their  mistress's  knowledge  and  sanction.  Borghley  and  Hatton  pro- 
jfessed  to  be  Spanish  ar  i  Catholic,  Walsingham  to  be  French  and  Protet- 
tant,  bat  that  in  fact  they  were  all  agreed.  "  Le  Chancelier  "  (Hatton),  he 
says, "  et  le  Tr^sorier  ont  toujours  fait  seir.blant  de  tenir  le  parti  et  iaroriser 
les  affaires  da  Roy  d'Espagne,  mdme  dfm  Catholiques,  dans  oe  Royaulme. 
Le  Comte  de  Leicester  et  Walsingham,  an  contraire,  se  sont  toigours  m<m- 
tr^  grands  Protestants,  et  fait  parattre  avoir  affection  k  la  France.  Hail 
en  effet  le  toat  n*est  qu^une  dissitntdaitonjoude  du  iqu  de  lear  maltresse  poor 
tromper  les  ministres  de  oes  Princes-1&  et  ruiner  les  Catholiqaes  Anglois  efe 
tons  Of  nix  qui  fovorisoient  la  Reine  d'Eecosse."  —  Labanoff,  Vol.  VL  p. 
280. 

As  regards  the  foar  ministers,  this  is  probably  trae.  Had  Bnrghley't 
and  Walsingham's  letters  to  Leicester,  had  Davison's  letters,  and  Sherley'i 
and  Warwick's,  been  written  to  be  seen  by  the  world,  there  would  have 
been  a  chance  that  it  was  true  also  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Sir  James  Crofts 
was  her  dupe.  But  if  she  was  herself  at  heart  a  Protestant,  she  pUyed  the 
other  part  so  skilfully  that  she  deceived  the  very  men  who  were  represented 
as  the  parties  in  the  illusion.  She  sacrificed  her  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  all  but  terrified  the  States  of  Holland  into  making  a  peace,  ont 
of  which  she  would  henelf  have  been  excluded.  On  Chasteanneof  ■ 
hypothesb  her  whole  career  becomes  a  tissue  of  gratuitous  and  blonderinf 
BModacity. 
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receiving,  and  was  driven  to  undertake  in  earnest  the 
cause  which  she  had  so  far  played  with.  She  replied 
to  Parma's  letter,  disavowing  her  emissaries  and  de- 
claring her  meaning  to  have  been  utterly  mistaken. 
She  said  she  had  no  intention  of  making  a  separate 
peace,  and  that  she  would  defend  the  Low  Countries 
till  the  King  granted  them  honourable  terms.  She 
wrote  to  the  States  complaining  greatly  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done  her  in  giving  credit  to  injurious 
reports.  They  ought  to  have  known  her  better,  she 
said ;  her  honour  was  precious  to  her ;  and  she  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  a  sound 
peace  between  her  and  Spain,  in  which  their  surety 
was  not  comprehended.^ 

"Your  Lordship  may  see,"  wrote  Walsingham,  in 
describing  what  had  passed  to  Leicester,  "the  effects 
which  are  wrought  by  such  weak  ministers  ;  they  that 
have  been  the  employers  of  them  are  ashamed  of  the 
matter."  Yet  Walsingham  still  feared  that  the  danger 
was  not  yet  over.  "  The  desire  of  peace  is  so  great," 
he  said,  "  I  doubt  the  answer  will  not  be  so  honourable 
as  were  fit ;  "  *^  and  the  events  confirmed  his  misgivings. 

Back-stairs  transactions  can  seldom  be  completely 
traced  ;  it  is  only  at  points  and  intervals  that  the  thread 
can  be  caught;  and  the  impression  which  prevails  of 
Elizabeth's  political  sagacity  suggests  that  there  must 
have  been  something  behind,  which,  if  known,  would 
change  the  complexion  of  the  story.  If  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  deceive  Parma,  her  genius  was  unfortu- 
nately occupied ;  for  the  neglect  of  her  troops  was  part 
of  the  game,  and  the  part  of  it  which  most  satisfied  the 
Prince  that  she  was  in  earnest.   She  let  her  soldiers  die 

1  Elizabeth  to  the  States  of  Holland,  June  15-25:  M88,  Holland. 

*  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  June  24-July  4:  Leicester  Correipondtnot. 
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of  famine ;  she  distracted  the  States ;  she  drove  her 
truest  friends  into  a  frenzy  of  fear  for  her  good  fame. 
So  vacillating  had  been  her  orders  while  the  negotia* 
tions  were  pending,  that  what  one  day's  post  com- 
manded the  next  unsaid.  Champagny  and  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage  were  alike  at  their  wits'  end. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  latter  to  Walsingham,  "  if  mat- 
ters pass  not  more  certain^  the  world  will  judge  Cham* 
pagny's  words  to  be  over  true,  that  there  is  no  Court 
in  the  world  so  odious  and  uncertain  in  its  dealings 
as  ours."  ^ 

And  a  few  days  later  2  — 

^^  I  shall  tell  her  Majesty,  if  I  live  to  see  her,  that 
except  a  more  constant  course  be  taken  with  so  incon- 
stant a  people,  it  is  not  the  blaming  of  her  ministers  will 
advance  her  service  or  better  the  state  of  things :  and 
shall  I  tell  you  what  they  now  say  here  of  us,  I  fear 
not  without  cause  ?  even  as  Lipsius  wrote  of  the 
French  :  —  *  De  Gallis  quidem  enigmata  veniunt,  non 
veniunt,  volunt,  nolunt,  audent,  timent :  omnia  ancipiti 
metu  suspensa  et  suspecta.'  "  ^ 

This  much  is  certain :  there  were  two  secret  nego- 
tiations going  on  with  Parma  simultaneously,  one  in 
which  the  parties  were  Champagny,  Lanfranchi,  and 
Andrea  de  Looe,  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the 
direction  of  Burghley;  the  other,  conducted  by  Sir 
James  Crofts,  Grafigny,  and  Bodenham.  The  Control- 
ler having  discovered  that  a  treaty  for  peace  was  going 
forward,  was  afraid  of  losing  the  reward  of  his  long 

1  **  Et  de  vray  c*est  le  plus  fUcheux  et  le  plus  incertain  negocier  de  cest 
Court  que  je  pense  soit  au  monde." 

^  Help  me  in  this  business  and  advise  me,*'  concludes  Heneage,  ^  fof 
•nrely  I  am  weak."  —  Heneage  to  Walsingham,  May  17-27:  M88,  Boi 
lamd. 

s  Same  to  the  same,  May  2&-June  4:  M8,  Ibid. 
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treason,  and  had  started  a  fresh  correspondence  on  his 
own  account.  "  Grafigny  had  been  sent  before,  that  he 
might  win  the  spurs."  ^  The  interlopers  were  tripped 
up  and  driven  from  the  field  by  Burghley.  They  had 
done  their  work  clumsily,  and  had  committed  the 
Queen  to  a  position  which  she  was  forced  to  disown. 

Crofts,  the  real  traitor,  was  thus  for  the  time  check- 
mated, but  the  mischief  was  not  over.  The 
De  Looe  correspondence  continued.  The 
Queen  hankered  after  peace  as  much  as  ever,  and  De 
Looe  himself  is  next  found  directly  writing  to  her  de- 
scribing an  interview  with  Parma.  The  Prince  had 
complained  to  him  that  Grafigny  had  wrecked  the  treaty 
by  his  officiousness.  He  professed  himself  as  anxious 
as  ever  to  come  to  terms,  and  De  Looe  said  that  he 
had  told  him  that  he  must  not  construe  the  Queen's 
last  letter  too  literally.^  A  ciphered  fragment  follows 
among  the  State  Papers,  in  which  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  treachery  of  another  kind.  Elizabeth  was  tempt- 
ing Parma's  loyalty  to  Philip,  as  Don  John  had  been 
tempted  before,  by  the  offer  of  the  Provinces  to  him- 
self.* Again  in  the  winter  the  negotiation  for  the  treaty 
was  renewed.  Elizabeth  chose  to  have  it  so,  and  could 
not  be  withheld  ;  and  Burghley  kept  his  hand  upon  the 

^  Declaration  of  the  manner  of  treating  of  peace  underhand  to  ray  Lord 
of  Leicester:  M88.  Holland, 

3  Andrea  de  Looe  to  the  Qaeen^s  Majesty,  October  20-30 :  MS8.  Flan- 
ders. Endorsed  by  Burghley,  '*  His  negociation  with  the  Prince  cf  Parmi^ 
after  her  Majesty^  had  disovmed  Grafigny." 

8  ^*  The  point  is  that  your  honour  may  make  this  foundation  firm,  sure ; 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  for  certain  is  not  Spanish,  but  has  a  secret  pre- 
tension m  great  colour  for  Portugal.  Somewhat  I  have  felt  him.  The 
words  which  were  spoken  between  us  would  greatly  satisfy,  but  time  doth 
not  permit.  About  the  ofier  which  your  honour  did  present  him  in  the 
name  of  her  Majesty,  touching  Holland  and  Zealand  for  him,  1  find  him 
marvellous  well-disposed ;  and  I  have  the  best  way  to  have  it  uttered  by 

way  of  conecionco  all  I  receive  so  and  otherwise  not.*'  —  B  to ,  ^ctA- 

ber29:  itf  i».  Ibid. 
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strings,  fearing  only  that  he  might  be  led  in  spite  o| 
himself  to  make  dishonouring  concessions. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  De  Looe  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  on  the  terms  which 
the  Queen  demanded,  answered  that  he  would  tell  him 
what  he  had  himself  heard  directly  from  Cecil.  3bQ 
desired  nothing  but  to  see  the  Low  Countries  in  tran- 
quillity, subject  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  She  had  seen 
the  people  driven  to  desperation  by  the  violence  done 
to  them  by  strangers,  and  rather  than  allow  them  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  Prince,  she  had  inter-* 
posed  in  their  favour.  For  her  own  and  her  subjects' 
security  she  wished  the  Spanish  army  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Provinces  to  re  main  under  the  government  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  she  required  an 
engagement  from  the  Prince  of  the  King,  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  afterwards  upon  England.  Nothing 
was  said  about  religion,  except  as  it  might  be  covered 
by  an  expression  of  hope  "  that  the  King  would  temper 
his  hard  dealing  with  benignity. "  The  question  of  the 
towns  was  cast  into  a  new  shape.  The  Qneen  waa 
willing  to  waive  her  claims  for  expenses,  the  States 
themselves,  she  said,  having  given  her  sufficient  secu- 
ritv ;  the  States  Government  when  it  was  re-established 
under  Spanish  authority,  would  repay  her,  and  she 
would  then  restore  them  her  guarantees.^ 

Religion  was  treated  of  more  distinctly  in  a  body  of 
articles  which  De  Looe  presented  to  Parma  soon  after. 
He  undertook  that  the  Queen  would  demand  nothinf; 
on  this  point,  but  would  be  contented  with  such  meap 
ures  of  toleration  as  the  King  of  Spain  could  conscien 
tiously  allow.2 

I  Andrea  de  Looe  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  December  26:  MSB.  Fkmitm 

<  "  Ohe  aua  Ma^a  si  contenta  di  mm  stare  altrimente  sul  punto  d^lla 

li#liKiou<)  ohe  d'obtinere  del  Re  tanta  tolleranza  per  Hollanda  et  ZeU«Dd« 
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De  Looe  had  exceeded  sKghtly,  thcnigh  not  much  10 
this,  the  directions  which  he  had  received  from  Burgh- 
ley.  Burghley^s  own  words  shew  how  nearly  even  he 
was  prepared  to  abandon  the  real  caose  for  which  the 
Proyinces  were  contending. 

**In  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  December  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,"  he  wrote,  "  there  was  one  principal 
point  whereof  I  find  no  mention,  that  some  order  must 
be  taken  how  the  people  in  those  Low  Countries  that 
have  been  30  instructed  in  their  form  of  religion,  as 
either  they  never  did  know  any  other,  or  cannot  with, 
out  peril  of  damnation  to  their  souls  change  their  rel^ 
ion,  might  by  toleration  be  provided  for ;  for  otherwise' 
I  told  yon,  and  I  still  think,  there  cannot  be  a  general 
reduction  of  all  the  natural  bom  subjects  to  their  obed*< 
ence  to  the  King."  ^ 

He  thought,  he  said  in  another  paper,  that  the  King 
might  consent  to  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  or  **  remit 
the  point  of  religion  to  the  General  States  of  the  whole 
Provinces."  Eleven  of  the  Provinces  being  Catholic^ 
Philip  might  have  trusted  the  matter  in  their  hands ; 
but  it  could  not  be.  Champagny  said  that  peace  was 
impossible  unless  the  settlement  of  religion  wa&  'left 
wholly  to  the  King.  Burghley,  resuming,  a  firmer 
tone,  answered,  that  there  could  be  no  sound  concln^ 
sion  till  liberty  might  be  obtained  for  the  Protestants 
"  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  exercise  thereof;  "^  while 
the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  took  on  herself  to  snp^ 
element  Burghley's  directions  by  private  letters  of  her 
own.     **I  have   sent  her  Majesty  a  letter  fi'om   Dc 

oon  le  altre  Provincie  e  terre  a)  presente  unite  che  potra  concedere  c<m  sua 
Mlva  consciencia  e  konore.**-<^Artieles  of  Peace  submitted  to  the  FfiMI 
•f  l^arma  by  Andrea  de  Looe,  March  4:  Ji£8S,  Flandw^ 

1  Burghley  to  De  Looe,  March  7, 15S7:  MS.  Ibid. 

s  Same  to  the  same,,  July  lS-29t  MB,  Ibid. 
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Looe,"  wrote  Lord  Buckhurst  to  Sir  Francis  Walsfaig- 
ham,  "  whereby  it  seems  that  now  very  lately  her 
Majesty  has  given  him  to  understand  that  she  will  not 
insist  upon  the  matter  of  religion  further  than  shall  be 
within  the  King's  honour  and  conscience  ;  whereupon 
De  Looe  takes  no  small  hold.  If  she  keep  that  course 
all  will  go  to  ruin,  as  I  have  written  to  her  Majesty."  ^ 

How  nearly  she  fulfilled  Buckhurst's  prophecy ;  how, 
believing  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world,  ahe 
again  allowed  herself  to  be  led  by  Sir  James 
Crofts,  till  she  had  almost  delivered  England  defence* 
less  into  Philip's  hands,  will  be  told  in  its  place.  Mei^n- 
while  the  effects  of  her  performances  had  already  been 
sufficiently  disastrous.  While  her  own  army  was  starv- 
ing in  quarters,  for  fear  of  widening  the  breach  with 
Spain,  Parma  was  sowing  distraction  in  the  States  by 
revealing  Elizabeth's  double  dealing,  and  offering  peace 
to  themselves,  on  far  easier  terms  than  Elizabeth  was 
attempting  to  secure  for  them ;  at  the  same  time  he  waa 
putting  out  all  his  energies  in  the  war,  and  shewing 
them  that  the  English  alliance  served  them  as  little  in 
arms  as  in  diplomacy. 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  eight  thousand  high- 
spirited  Englishmen  had  rushed  across  the  Channel  to 
prevent  or  revenge  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Had  there 
been  good  faith  and  resolution,  and  had  Lord  Grey,  or 
Sir  Richard  Bingham,  or  Sir  John  Norris  been  in  com- 
mand, twenty  thousand  Dutch  and  English  troops  might 
have  taken  the  field  in  perfect  condition.  The  States 
would  have  spent  their  last  dollar  to  find  them  in  every- 
thing which  soldiers  could  need.  They  would  have  had 
at  their  backs  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  popula- 
tion,  while  the  enemy  was  as  universally  abhorred ;  and 

1  Buckhurst  to  Walsingham,  June  lS-28, 1567:  MSS,  Hdlcmd, 
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Panna,  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  the  great  siege,  with 
his  chest  empty  and  his  ranks  thinned  almost  to  extinc- 
tion, could  not  have  encountered  them  with  a  third  of 
their  numbera.  A  lost  battle  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  renewed  revolt  of  the  reconciled  Provinces,  and 
Elizabeth,  if  she  found  peace  so  necessary  to  her,  might 
have  dictated  her  own  conditions. 

The  position  was  now  reversed.  Half  and  more  than 
half  of  the  brave  men  who  had  come  over  in  the  past 
September  were  dead.  Their  places  were  taken  by 
new  levies  gathered  in  haste  upon  the  highways,  or  by 
mutinous  regiments  of  Irish  kernes,  confessed  Catho- 
lics, and  led  by  a  man  who  was  only  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  his  sovereign.  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  employed  in  Ireland,  was 
called  to  London  with  as  many  Irish  as  he  could  bring 
with  him.  His  ancestor,  by  distinguished  treachery 
on  Bosworth  field,  had  given  the  crown  to  Elizabeth's 
grandfather.  The  inspiring  example  had  perhaps 
worked  upon  his  imagination.  He,  too,  might  play  a 
part  in  a  change  of  dynasty.  He  came  over  with  a 
considerable  force.  While  in  London  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Jesuits.  He  knew  part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  Babington  conspiracy.  He  corresponded 
with  Mendoza,  and  contrived  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Arundel  in  the  Tower.  When  ordered  to  the 
Low  Countries,  he  made  pretexts  for  delaying  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  that  the  Queen  might  be  killed,  or 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  might  arrive  from  Cadiz.  When 
excuses  would  serve  no  longer,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
sail,  he  undertook  to  watch  his  moment,  and  when  he 
oould  do  most  injury  revolt  with  his  regiment  to 
Parma.^ 

^  **  EI  Coronel  sir  Villiam  Estanley  es  soldado  may  ezperimentado  j  qjBt 
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Gone  was  now  the  enthusiasm  which  had  welcJomed 
the  landing  of  Leicester.  In  the  place  of  it  was  sus- 
picion and  misgiving,  distracted  councils,  and  divided 
purposes.  Elizabeth  while  she  was  diplomatising  held 
her  army  idle.  Parma,  short-handed  as  he  was,  treated 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  was  for  ever  carving* 
slice  on  slice  from  the  receding  frontiers  of  the  Stateef. 
At  the  time  of  Leicester's  installation  he  was  acting  on 
the  Meuse.  He  held  the  river  as  far  as  Venloo.  Ve»* 
loo  and  Grave  were  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  hc/th 
of  them  strong  fortresses,  the  latter  especially,  on  the 
defences  of  which  the  most  elaborate  engineering  skill 
had  been  expended.  After  the  fall  of  Antwerp  these 
two  towns  were  Parma's  next  object.  The  siege  e# 
Ghrave  was  formed  in  January.  In  April  Colonel  Nor*« 
ris  and  Count  Hohenlohe  forced  the  Spanish  lines,  aiid 
threw  in  supplies;  but  Elizabeth's  orders  prevented 
further  eflFort.  Parma  came  before  the  town  in  person 
in  June,  and  after  a  bombardment  which  produced 
little  or  no  effect,  Grave,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one^ 
surrendered.  Count  Hemart,  the  governor,  was  said 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  his  mistress.  Leicester 
hanged  him ;  but  Hemart's  gallows  did  not  recover 
Grave  or  save  Venloo,  which  surrendered  also  three 
weeks  later.  The  Earl,  conscious  of  the  disgrace,  yet 
seeing  no  way  to  mend  it,  seemed  to  have  abandoned 

ha  venido  por  orden  de  la  Reyna  eon  mil  soldados  Irlandeses,  los  mas  Cato- 
lieos,  para  pasar  en  Flandree,  loa.  cnales  estan  alojados  id  contorno  «l9 
Londres^  K.  egte  Coronel  le  ha  tornado  la  Reyna  misma  juramento  tres 
veces  de  que  le  serd  leal :  pero  4\  por  ser  Catolico  ha  puesto  acbaqne  para 
no  pasar  en  breve  eon  sns  seldados  en  Flandres,  agnardando  que  vhiMre  la 
Armada  de.  V«  M9g^f  y  lo  mismo  procnrara  bacer  ha3ta  que  ee  tenga  nueva 
della;  y  cuando  le  sea  fuier^a.  yr  en  Zelanda,  ofirece  el  pasarse  en  alguna 
bnena  occasion  al  Principe  de  Parma.'*  —  Don  Bernardino  al  Rey,  18 
Agosto,  1516 :  Tenlet,  Vol  V.  Mendoza*8  letter  being  written  three  m<wtb» 
before  the  surrender  of  Deventer,  proves  that  Stanley  went  to  the  Low 
Oountriea  with  a  deHberate  purpose  of  treaoheiy. 
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hope  —  to  have  accepted  the  conclusion  that  the  Prov- 
inces were  doomed,  and,  being  at  bottom  made  of 
base  material,  notwithstanding  gleams  of  a  better  na- 
ture at  times  showing  in  him,  was  willing  at  last  to 
play  into  his  mistress's  hands. 

He  understood  her  at  last,  and  saw  what  she  was 
aiming  at.  "  As  the  cause  is  now  followed,"  he  wrote 
to  her  on  the  27th  of  June,  *'  it  is  not  worth  the  cost 
or  the  danger.  Your  Majesty  was  invited  to  be  sover- 
eign, protector,  or  aiding  friend.  You  chose  the  third, 
and  if  your  aid  had  been  indeed  so  given  that  these 
people  could  have  been  assured  of  its  continuance,  if 
your  Majesty  had  taken  their  cause  indeed  to  hearty 
they  would  have  then  yielded  large  contributions  fof 
any  number  of  years,  and  no  practices  could  have  drawn 
them  from  you.  But  they  now  perceive  how  weary 
you  are  of  them,  and  how  willing  that  any  other  bad 
them  so  your  Majesty  were  rid  of  them.  They  would 
rather  have  lived  with  bread  and  drink  under  your 
Majesty's  protection  than  with  all  their  possessions 
under  the  Eang  of  Spain.  It  has  almost  broken  their 
hearts  to  think  your  Majesty  should  not  care  any  more 
for  them.  But  if  you  mean  soon  to  leave  them  they 
will  be  gone  almost  before  you  hear  of  it.  I  will  do 
my  best,  therefore^  to  get  into  my  hands  three  or  font 
most  principal  places  in  North  Holland,  30  as  you  shall 
rule  these  men,  and  make  war  and  peace  as  you  list* 
Part  not  with  Brill  for  anything.  With  these  places 
you  can  have  what  peace  you  will  in  an  hour,  and  have 
your  debts  and  charges  readily  answered.  But  your 
Majesty  must  deal  ^acionsly  with  them  at  present, 
and  if  you  mean  to  leave  them  keep  it  to  yourself. 
Whatever  you  mean  readily  to  do,  you  must  persuade 
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them  now  that  you  mean  sincerely  and  well  by  them. 
They  have  desperate  conceipts  of  your  Majesty."  ^ 

Leicester  probably  was  seeking  pardon  for  his  fault 
about  the  governorship,  and  understood  the  way  to 
purchase  it.  It  is  true  that  a  powerful  party  in  Eng- 
land was  opposed  to  interference  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  it  is  true  also  that  the  Queen,  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
divided  people,  was  bound  in  prudence  to  consider 
their  objections.  Before  committing  the  country  to  a 
quarrel  with  such  a  power  as  Spain,  there  were  doubt- 
less serious  difficulties  to  be  considered,  and  the  Queen 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  England  was  equal  to 
the  encounter.  But  when  all  allowances  are  made, 
allowances  even  for  the  obliquities  of  her  own  disposi- 
tion, no  excuse  —  no  palliation  can  be  suggested,  of  the 
intentions  to  which  Leicester  saw  that  she  was  still 
clinging,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  further  in  spite 
of  his  oath  to  be  loyal  to  the  States. 

Never  at  any  time  of  her  life  could  Elizabeth  under- 
stand that  her  liberty  of  action  was  inter- 
fered with  by  engagements  into  which  she 
had  entered.  Immediate  convenience  was  uniformly 
her  measure  of  obligation.  The  importance  of  LeicesF^ 
ter's  concluding  advice  was  too  plain  to  be  neglected. 
If  the  States  made  peace  for  themselves,  she  was  lost. 
In  the  interval,  therefore,  in  which  the  negotiation 
with  Parma  was  suspended,  after  Grafigny  had  been 
disowned,  she  sent  a  secretary,  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  the 
Hague,  to  insist  again  that  the  suspicions  of  her  were 
unjust.  Wilkes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  assured  the  States  on  his  honour  that  the  un- 
favourable reports  were  unfounded ;  and  the  States, 
willing  to  believe  the  best,  "  gave  her  Majesty  immor* 

1  Leicester  to  Elizabeth,  June  27-Jaly  7*  MSS.  ffoOand.    Condensed. 
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tal  and  eternal  thanks,"  and  were  ^^  raised  from  despair 
to  the  height  of  joy  and  confidence."  ^  Leicester,  toe^ 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  office,  and  money  —  a  moiety 
only  of  what  was  due,  but  enough  for  immediate  pur* 
poses  —  was  sent  over  to  pay  the  soldiers.  It  came 
but  just  in  time.  Neglect  and  suffering  had  produced 
disaffection  and  desertion,  and  the  garrison  at  Flushing 
was  on  the  verge  of  explosion,  "  Last  night,"  wrote 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  13th  of  August,  "  we  were 
at  the  point  to  lose  all.  The  soldiers  are  four  months 
behind  in  their  pay,  and  if  once  they  mutiny  the  town 
is  lost.  I  did  never  think  our  nation  had  been  so  apt 
to  go  to  the  enemy  as  I  find  them."  ^  The  army  gen- 
erally were  on  the  worst  terms  with  the  people.  Ill 
paid,  they  could  pay  ill  for  what  they  consumed,  and  it 
had  been  dangerous  to  take  soldiers  beyond  the  walk 
of  any  town  in  which  they  were  quartered,  lest  the 
inhabitants,  once  quit  of  them,  should  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  return.^ 

The  incapacity  of  Leicester,  too,  was  growing  evi- 
dent. He  had  been  used  as  a  lay  figure  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  Provinces,  while  both  he  and  they  wero 
mocked  by  the  secret  treaty.  The  treaty  was  hanging 
fire.  Parma  had  the  field  to  hunself,  and  the  admin- 
istration and  the  finances  of  the  Provinces  went  to 
wreck  and  confusion.  In  the  English  army  there  waa 
neither  order  nor  command.  Leicester  was  played 
upon  like  an  instrument  by  favourites  and  flatterers. 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  arts  by  which  be  had  him^ 
self  risen.    He  had  quarrelled  with  his  ablest  officers —*^ 

1  Wilkes  to  Burghley,  August  7-17:  M88.  HoOand, 

*  Sidney  to  Walsingham,  August  4~14!  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Matters  to  be  bad  in  consultation  for  pxeventing  the  dangers  like  to 
ensue  from  the  present  state  of  the  United  Provinces,  September  12:  M8t 
n>id. 
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with  Sir  John  Norris  especially,  who  if  work  had  been 
meant,  should  have  been  in  his  place.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  Leicester  *' should  be  in  some  honour- 
able sort  recalled  under  pretence  that  his  presence  was 
required  in  England,"  and  that  commissioners  "of 
credit  and  judgment  "  should  be  sent  over  "  to  settle 
the  broken  state."  ^  Leicester  was  at  all  events  to  re- 
tire. No  one  wished  more  heartily  than  himself  that 
he  could  be  rid  of  his  thankless  office.  The  coming  of 
Wilkes,  however,  for  the  moment  put  all  parties  in 
better  humour  with  each  other.  The  treaty  had  been 
suspended  and  the  *Babington  conspiracy,  in  which 
Mendoza  was  believed  to  have  had  a  part,  had  been 
just  discovered.  The  Queen  had  been  "  marvellously 
distracted,"  but  had  so  far  opened  her  eyes  as  to  see 
that  she  was  not  improving  her  position  by  keeping  her 
army  idle  ;  and  Leicester,  that  he  might  not  part  with 
his  government  in  entire  disgrace,  having  done  abso- 
lutely nothing,  took  the  field  for  a  short  campaign  in 
the  middle  of  August. 

Parma  had  established  himself  in  Gelderland,  at 
Zutphen,  and  Duesberg.  The  States  held  Deventer, 
further  down  the  Issel;  but  Deventer  would  probably 
fall  as  Grave  and  Venloo  had  fallen  if  the  Spaniards 
kept  their  hold  upon  the  river ;  Leicester  therefore 
proposed  to  attempt  to  recover  Zutphen.  Every  one 
was  delighted  to  be  moving.  The  young  .noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  come  over  to  break  their 
lances  on  Spanish  cuirasses,  saw  at  last  a  chance  of 
meeting  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  William 
Russell,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others  who  held  no 
special  commands,  attached  themselves  to  Leicester's 
staff;   Sir  Philip  Sidney  obtained   leave   of  absence 

1  MBS,  ffoUaruL 
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from  Flushing ;  Sir  John  Norris  and  his  brother 
brought  the  English  contingent  of  the  States  armj ; 
Sir  William  Stanley  had  arrived  with  his  Irishmen ; 
and  with  these  cavaliers  glittering  about  him,  and  nine 
thousand  men,  Leicester  entered  Gelderland.  Dues- 
berg  surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow ; 
Norris  surprised  a  fort  outside  Zutphen,  which 
commanded  the  river  and  straitened  the  communica- 
tions of  the  town.  The  English  had  been  so  long  idle 
that  their  coming  had  not  been  counted  on.  The  town 
itself  was  ill  provisioned,  and  unless  relieved  might  be 
starved  into  a  surrender.  The  Prince,  who  was  not 
in  strength  to  offer  battle,  came  into  the  neighbourhood 
to  throw  in  supplies.  Spies  brought  word  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  and  the  knights  and  gentlemen  volunteered 
for  an  ambuscade  to  cut  off  the  convoy. 

No  dispositions  could  apparently  have  been  worse 
than  those  which  Leicester  made.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  was  to  remain  in  reserve,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
came  up  in  force ;  and  he  so  placed  it  that  if  there  was 
to  be  serious  fighting  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  use. 
He  expected  that  the  waggons  would  be  accompanied 
at  most  by  a  small  detachment.  Parma  brought  with 
him  every  man  that  he  could  spare,  and  the  ambuscade 
party  were  preparing  unconsciously  to  encounter  four 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  They  were 
in  all  about  five  hundred,  Essex,  Audley,  Willoughby, 
Sidney,  Russell,  Stanley,  with  their  friends  and  per- 
sonal followers,  forming  a  single  well-mounted  regi- 
ment of  extremely  irregular  cavalry. 

The,  morning  was  misty.  The  waggons  were  heard 
coming,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  till  a  party  of  horse 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  train  where  the  ambusoftde 
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was  lying.  Dawn  charged  the  five  hundred,  much  ai^ 
in  these  late  years  six  hundred  English  lancers  charged 
elsewhere,  as  magnificently  and  as  uselessly.  They 
rode  over  the  Spanish  horsemen.  Willoughby  over* 
threw  a  Spanish  nobleman  with  his  lance,  and  dropn 
ping  it,  plunged  through  the  ranks  swinging  his  curtle« 
axe  and  crushing  skulls  right  and  left  of  him.  Russell, 
turning  always  where  the  cluster  of  the  enemy  "wm^ 
thickest,  fought  so  desperately  that  he  was  taken  foir 
the  devil.  Philip  Sidney,  half  armed  — for  at  the* 
beginning  of  the  action  he  had  lent  the  thigh  plater 
of  his  mail  to  Sir  William  Pelham  — •  rode  three  times 
through  wd  through  the  Spanish  squadrons.  Never 
had  been  a  more  brilliant  action  seen  or  heard  of, 
never  one  more  absurd  and  profitless.  Fop  the  ranln 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  were  unbroken,  the  English 
could  not  touch  them,  could  not  even  approach  them, 
aiid  behind  the  line  of  their  muskets  the  waggrms 
passed  steadily  to  the  town.  Had  the  main  army  been 
within  reach  they  might  have  been  destroyed,  or  m 
valuable  victory  won ;  but  the  army  was  far  off,  with 
deep  canals  and  watercourses  intervening,  safe  out  of 
the  way  of  usefulness,  and  the  young  knights  had  tO' 
retire  at  last,  haying  obtained  "  immortal  glory  "  and 
nothing  besides,  while  the  convoy  of  provisions  made 
its  way  within  the  walls  of  Zutphen. 

A  f»w,  not  many,  had  been  killed ;  but  among  these 
whose  lives  had  been  flung  away  so  wildly  was  Philip 
Sidney.  He  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  his  ex-* 
posed  thigh,  as  h^  was  returning  from  his  last  charge. 
Though  the  bone  was  shattered  he  sate  his  horse  till 
he  reached  the  English  entrenchments.  Thence  he 
was  carried  to  Arnheim,  where  the  wound  mortified, 
and  in  musical  discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  on  poetry,  Plato,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  yafiity 
of  the  world,  his  spirit  sang  itself  swanlike  away. 

His  father.  Sir  Henry,  had  died  but  a  few  months 
previously.  Philip,  who  had  married  Walsingham's 
daughter,  had  left  deeds  uncompleted  and  papers  un- 
signed which  were  needed  in  taking  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  The  honour  of  serving  Elizabeth  was 
always  an  expensive  one.  Sir  Henry  had  involved 
himself  so  deeply  in  his  Irish  government,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  decline  a  peerage,  and  Sir  Philip  had 
borrowed  six  thousand  pounds  to  fit  himself  out  for  bis 
service  in  the  Netheriands.  Walsingham  had  become 
security  for  the  loan,  and  Sir  Philip  had  left,  as  he 
supposed,  sufficient  powers  for  the  sale  of  an  estate,  to 
hold  his  father-in-law  harmless.  It  proved  otherwise, 
as  will  be  told  in  its^place. 

Parma  immediately  afterwards  entered  Zutphen  un- 
molested. An  English  garrison  was  left  in  the  fort 
taken  by  Norris,  in  command  of  Rowland  Yorke,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having  been  on  all  sides  and 
of  all  creeds,  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen.  Deventer  was  left  in  charge  of 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  kernes,  and  the  campaign, 
which  bad  been  like  a  blaze  of  straw,  was  ended. 

Leicester's  presence  was  found  necessary  in  England. 
With  the  natural  sympathy  of  one  worthless  ^ 
person  tor  another,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Stanley,  and  chose  to  give  him  an  independent  com- 
mand ;  and  leaving  the  government  to  the  Council  of 
the  States,  and  the  army  again  without  a  chief,  he 
sailed  in  November  for  London. 

It  was  well  for  England,  it  was  well  for  the  Queen, 
that  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  interests  and 
honour  of  their  countiy  were  not  aU  such  as  Leicester, 
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and  were  not  all  within  reach  of  her  own  paralysing 
hand.  Pitiful  as  the  failure  had  been,  it  had  not 
wholly  undone  the  effects  of  the  exploits  of  Drake; 
and  another  English  soldier,  who  was  far  away  and 
left  to  himself,  had  through  this  whole  summer  done 
timely  service. 

The  destruction  of  the  Geraldines,  and  the  crushing 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  Pale,  had  been  followed  by  a 
mutinous  calm,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  taken  advantage 
to  stop  iiirther  supplies,  and  to  leave  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  her  favourite  theory,  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 
The  execution  system,  notwithstanding  the  fair  prom- 
ises with  which  Sir  John  Perrot  commenced  his  admin- 
istration,  was  continued  with  a  vigour  which  seemed 
intended  to  clear  the  South  of  its  remaining  population. 
Sir  William  Stanley,  then  in  command  at  Youghal, 
reported  that  he  had  hanged  within  a  year,  by  order 
of  law,  above  three  hundred  rogues,  and  had  so  terri- 
fied the  rest  '*  that  a  man  might  travel  over  the  whole 
country  and  none  molest  him."  ^ 

**  Give  me  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  three  years," 
says  Perrot,  "  and  I  will  undertake  to  settle  Ireland. 
Now  is  the  time."  ^  Though  the  hanging  "  by  order 
of  law  "  was  undiminished,  the  Deputy  recommended 
a  political  amnesty,  and  the  occupation  of  Ulster, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  suffered,  by  a  strong  garri- 
son. To  confiscation  in  the  Northern  Provinces  be 
was  opposed.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable  ^^  to  take 
the  chiefs'  lands  from  them  or  banish  their  captaincies, 
or  alter  their  ancient  customs,  matters  hardly  to  be  en- 
dured by  reasonable  men."  ^     Religion,  the  especially 

1  Stanley  to  Walsingham,  September  17-27, 1584:  M&S.  IrekmtL 

a  Perrot  to  Walsingham,  October  20-30:  MS,  Ibid. 

*  Waterhonse  to  Buighlej,  October  2d-Noyember  2:  M8,  Ibid. 
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Bore  subject,  he  preferred,  unlike  Grey  and  Sidney,  to 
leave  in  abeyance.  "A  temporising  course  was  set 
down;*'^  "there  were  not  of  the  birth  of  the  land 
forty  Protestants  in  Ireland;"^  and  the  Queen,  not 
caring  to  provoke  resistance,  was  ready  to  dispense 
even  in  the  Pale  itself  with  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
**  Touching  the  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  «  which  your  Lordship  thinks 
must  be  punished  with  severity,  the  matter  hath  been 
considered  here,  and  in  respect  of  their  rawness  in 
religion,  making  the  oath  a  matter  of  conscience,  it  is 
thought  not  convenient  they  should  be  brought  into  it 
by  compulsion,  against  their  conscience,  but  won  with 
time,  by  instruction,  and  labour  of  those  to  whose 
charge  it  doth  belong,"  • 

Indirectly  war  was  continued  upon  idolatry.  Perrot, 
in  a  progress  through  Ulster,  got  possession  of  "  Holy 
Columbkill's  cross,"  a  relic  of  miraculous  power.  He 
sent  it  over  as  a  present  for  Lady  Sidney  or  Lady  Wal- 
singham to  wear  at  court.*  The  Qiieen,  either  for  this 
or  some  siijiilar  offence  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
"rebuked  him  for  lack  of  discretion;"  but  her  own 
application  of  the  methods  by  which  Irish  Popery  was 
to  be  encountered  was  at  least  equally  unpromising. 
According  to  the  theory,  Protestant  ministers  ought  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  Church  benefices,  to  teach  and 
preach ;  but  in  1587,  between  Dublin  and  Valentia, 
"  there  was  not  a  single  church  standing,  except  in  the 
Haven  towns  ;  ^  and  the  incumbents,  where  incumbents 

-  Wallop  to  Walsingham,  April,  1585:  MSB,  Ireland, 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  Walsingham,  July  S-18:  MS.  Ibid. 

s  Walaingham  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  December,  1685:  JIfS,  n>id 
4  Perrot  to  Walsingham,  October  20-30, 1584:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  OoosiderationB  touching  the  state  of  Monster,  1587:  MS.  JbkL 
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had  been  appointed^  could  not  teach  what  thej  did  not 
themselves  believe  or  understand.  The  livings  were 
for  the  most  part  "  farmed  "  out  to  laymen,  who  either 
provided  an  Irish  rogue  to  read  the  service,  of  obtain 
dispensations  for  themselves  or  their  children,  without 
pretence  of  orders,  "  to  hold  benefices  with  cure."  ^ 

The  bishops,  where  their  authority  extended^  emu- 
lated the  rascality  of  the  Crown  farmers. 

"  The  ordinaries  and  patrons,"  wrote  Andrew  Trol- 
lope,  whose  accounts  of  Ireland  have  been  alread^r 
quoted,  ^^  have  so  ordered  the  matter  as  most  ministeors 
are  stipendiary  men.  Few  have  ^wq  pounds  a  year  t^ 
live  on,  the  most  not  above  four  marks.  In  truth,  tioegr 
are  such  as  deserve  not  livings  or  to  live."  ^ 

From  such  seeds  as  this  no  golden  harvest  was  likely 
to  spring.  "  The  interval  of  quietness  which  notf 
smileth  on  the  state,"  said  Sir  Richard  Bingh^im,  the 
governor  of  Connaught,  "  is  even  as  a  summer's  sun  on 
a  winter's  day,  flattering  and  altogether  unstable."  * 

The  single  element  which  promised  better  things  lay 
in  the  English  settlements  that  were  beginning  to  take 
root  in  Munster.  The  first  commencement  ^f  colonisa-^ 
tion,  ten  years  before,  had  called  the  entire  South  into 
rebellion ;  but  the  chiefs  who  rose  in  defence  of  their 

1  "  There  are  here  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  that  should  be  best  re- 
formed (the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin)  so  many  churches  fallen  down,  so 
many  children  dispensed  withal  to  enjoy  the  livings  of  the  Church,  so  maniy 
laymen,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  suffered  to  hold  benefices  wiUi 
cure,  so  many  clergymen  tolerated  to  have  the  profits  of  three  or  four  more 
pastoral  dignities,  who  being  themselves  unlearned  are  not  meet  itaren, 
though  they  are  willing,  to  teauh  and  instruct  others,  as  whoso  beholdeth 
this  miserable  confusion  and  disorder,  and  hath  any  zeal  of  €rod  in  hit 
heart,  must  not  choose  but  make  the  same  known.**  —  W.  Johnes  to  Wb1« 
•ingbam,  July  14-24, 1584:  MSS:  Ireland. 

>  Andrew  Trollope  to  Walsingham,  October  96-Noy6mber  6,  lM7f  MS, 
Ibid. 

•  Bingham  to  Burfhley,  Mareh  7-17, 1585:  MB.  ibid. 
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land  were  dead  ;  their  children  were  in  exile,  or  were 
hiding  in  the  cabins  among  the  mountains.  The  Ger- 
aldines  were  gone ;  the  properties  of  three-quarters  of 
the  clans  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  with  some  pretence 
of  justice,  where  insurrection  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
the  conquerors  entered  into  possession.  Cork,  Kerry, 
and  Limerick  were  mapped  out  and  divided  on  paper 
into  blocks  of  twelve  thousand  acres  each,  to  be  held  on 
quit-rents  under  the  Crown.  Beautiful  pictures  were 
drawn,  which  remain  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Rec- 
ord Office,  of  model  Irish  properties :  great  squares 
with  a  church  in  the  centre  of  each  ;  at  one  angle  the 
Lord's  demesne,  a  thousand  acres  of  park,  with  a  hand- 
some Elizabethan  manor  house ;  over  against  it,  ^^  her 
Majesty's  portion,"  four  hundred  acres,  set  apart  to 
maintain  a  police  station.  In  a  third  angle  stands  the 
school,  and  the  rest  is  divided  into  smiling  farms,  with 
solid  barns  and  cattle-sheds. 

So  excellent,  so  inviting  was  the  conception,  that, 
desolate  as  the  country  was  now  represented  to  be,  many 
an  English  adventurer  was  found  willing  to  try  his  hand 
to  convert  it  into  reahty.  Walter  Raleigh  took  a  grant, 
and  Chidley  and  Champemowne,  and  cadets  of  half  the 
families  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  Stowells,  Chichesters, 
Pophams,  Coles;  Carews,  Bullers,  Harringtons,  Warres, 
Hippisleys,  and  scores  besides  them.  The  names  of 
those  who  accepted  lands  on  speculation,  to  hold  at 
second-hand  by  agents,  have  perished  out  of  Irish  mem- 
ory ;  but  others  who  went  in  person,  and  cast  their  for- 
tunes in  their  new  home,  with  the  chances  of  it  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  took  root  and  slowly  grew,  and  became 
the  means,  they  and  those  like  them  in  Ulster  afterwards, 
of  giving  Ireland  some  kind  of  stable  order. 

But  many  a  storm  had  to  pass  first  oi'er  their  heads, 
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snd  many  a  rude  lessim  to  be  learnt :  (»ie  especially,  th^ 
most  essential  and  the  hardest  to  accept,  that  the  Irish 
were  not  wolves  to  be  hanted  down  and  destroyed,  but 
a  race  of  human  beings,  who  had  souls  and  rights  lik« 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  though  Munster  could  not  resist,  and 
Perrot  promised  that  there  should  be  no  confiscation 
elsewhere,  the  old  alarm  revived.  The  Jesuits'  agents 
were  busy  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  &nnilig  the  spadks 
of  discontent.  Chronic  agitation  in  Ireland  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  general  Catholic  scheme,  that  when 
the  invasion  came  off  at  last  the  attention  of  England 
might  be  distracted ;  and  neither  the  religious  indi&r* 
entism  of  the  Government  nor  the  political  amnes^ 
allayed  the  suspicion  of  the  Western  and  Nortbexn 
tribes,  who  felt  their  existence  threatened  by  the  settle^ 
meiit. 

The  Scots,  too,  were  a  perpetual  blister.  The  Hi^i* 
landers  of  Argyleshire  and  the  Western  Isles  were  all 
Catholics,  and  at  once  devoted  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  benfc 
upon  the  appropriation  of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  of  which 
for  a  century  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  po6se»* 
sion.  They  had  their  own  wrongs  at  Bathlinandelse* 
where  to  revenge  ;  and  whenever  the  QueM  of  Scoto* 
faction  wanted  to  give  trouble  to  England,  a  hint  bad 
but  to  be  given  to  the  MacConnells,  and  a  thousand  ot 
two  of  redlegged  Graels  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of  water 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  to  lend  their  sw(»*ds  to  the 
Ulster  chiefs,  or  to  maraud  and  plunder  on  their  own 
account.  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Low 
Countries  had  created  a  universal  expectation  of  war. 
Irish  and  Irish  Scots  were  alike  set  fermenting  by  the 
reports  which  were  circulating  that  the  ibvastoti  M 
England  was  to  be  attempted  in  earnest  at  last.     The 
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small  English  force  in  the  island  was  reduced  by  the 
d^Qiafid  of  men  for  f^anders ;  and  m  the  summer  of 
1586  the  Gonnangkt  Burkes  rose  in  arms, 
•hat  themselTes  up  in  their  castles  and  in  the  ^"^ 
idands  on  their  lakes,  and  declared  themselves  in  rebels 
lion  once  more. 

Perrot  had  found  the  ccmimon  fortune  of  Irish  Dep* 
uties :  with  the  best  intentions  he  had  displeased  every 
one.  The  Irish  Council  wss  split  into  factidns.  Pefw 
rot  was  a  straightforward  soldier,  vain,  palssionate,  not 
very  wise,  but  anxious  to  do  what  was  right ;  md  ho 
had  to  met  with  men  who  were  eillier,  like  AroiiM 
Ushop  Loftus,  8elf--seeking  scoundrels  or  were  linkeil 
in  a  imndred  ways  with  Irish  interestB.  When  he 
wduld  not  lend  himself  to  dishonest  mancBUvios,  the 
Council  had  orossed  and  thwarted  him*  In  return  he 
had  sworn  at  them  and  insulted  themi,  and  quarrelled 
with  them  all,  good  and  bad.^ 

A  Deputy  so  conditioned  was  in  an  ill  situation  to 
deal  with  a  rebellion;  more  particularly  as  he  had 
fallen  out  with  the  President  of  Connaught,  Bin^amv 
on  whom  the  immediate  duty  of  repressing  it  was 
thrown.  He  did  not  believe,  peiiiaps,  that  there  was 
danger.  He  todk  no  steps  to  send  assistance,  and  9M 
the  public  service  liad  been  pared  to  t^  bone,  as  even 
the  supplies  of  ammunition  had  been  cut  short,  and 
Athlone  Castle  was  vHthout  powder,  Bin^am  waa 
looking  anxiously  about  him,  when  news  came  that 
three  thousand  Scots  had  knded  at  Lough  Foyk,  and 

.1  **  If  anybody  petition  that  hifi  cause  mes^  be  h^rd  before  the  Council, 
the  Deputy  answers  in  a  fiiryi  What  tellesi  fhou  me  of  the  Council  ?  What 
caM  I  for  the  Council?  They  tire  all  of  ikavk  but  a  «ort  of  beg^are  anl 
pqnibbes,  puppiesi  dogs,  dunghill  chi^^les,  Ye^  eren  the  px;oudest  of  thtem 
came  hither  with  their  hose  patched  on  their  ^eels.'*  — Loftus  to  Bvrghley 
DeoMnber 4-14, 1686.^  if /5&irefawdL    '         =     .      ;' 
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were  on  their  way  down  to  join  tihe  insurgents.   Bing- 
ham harried  at  once  to  Gal  way.     With  hia 

September.  ^^  j      ii 

own  money  (tor  wages  and  allowances  were 
as  usual  behindhand}  he  bought  up  all  the  powder  in 
the  town ;  and  then,  with  such  scanty  force  as  he  could 
scrape  together,  he  went  off  at  full  speed  to  Sligo  to 
intercept  the  Highlanders  before  they  could  reach  Con- 
naught.  He  found  them  on  Lough  Gill  near  Hade* 
wood.  They  were  so  numerous  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  them  except  at  advantage.  He  fell  back 
to  Colloony,  to  the  bridge  over  the  Arrow,  and  laying 
wait  there  till  they  came  on^  he  fell  upon  them  at  midr 
night  as  they  were  crossing  the  river,  and  drove  them 
through  the  darkness  into  the  black  reedy  meadows 
towards  Ballisadare.  But  they  passed  the  Arrow  at  a 
ford  near  the  s<3a ;  it  was  fine  September  weather,  and 
the  Scots  being  light  of  foot,  and  the  ground  being  dry 
and  firm,  they  slipped  past  Bingham  into  Mayo.  They 
had  reached  Ballina  before  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  them.  The  Burkes  were  but  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  if  the  two  parties  united  the  whole  province  would 
probably  be  in  a  flame. 

Spreading  a  report  that  he  was  falling  back  to  Atb- 
lone  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  Bingham  followed  theia 
by  forced  marches,  and  came  up  with  them  again  when 
they  were  least  looking  for  him,  in  a  straggling  camp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Moy,  with  the  broad  deep  river 
rolling  in  front  of  them. 

It  was  the  same  misty  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  receiving  his  death- 
wound  at  Zutphen.  The  Scots  were  five  to  one  ;  but 
they  were  caught  unarmed,  unprepared,  or  sleeping. 
The  loose-orderied  clansmen,  however  formidable  when 
they  went  deliberately  into  action   with   the   pibroch 
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blowing  and  the  war-cry  ringing,  could  not  rally  from 
a  surprise,  and  were  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep. 
Hewn  down  under  the  English  swords,  run  through 
with  English  lances,  the  horsemen  wheeling  round, 
them,  they  were  forced  back  in  helpless  masses  upon 
the  sedgy  bank,  where  they  were. either  killed  as  they 
stood,  or,  flinging  away  their  arms,  plunged  into  the 
water  to  be  shot  oi^;  drowned*  Curiously,  yejy  few 
could  swim.  About  a  hundred  readied  the  Tymyrlej 
«hore,  and  of  those  the  greater  niixnber  found  the  ugl 
uncommon  fate  of  Lish  sympathisers  and  werei  mxxvr 
dered  by  the  peasants.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  wiero 
killed  in  the  meadow,  and  the  rocks  on  the  river's  side 
above  and  below,  as  the  tide  went  back,,  were  fringed 
with  the  stranded  bodies  of  the  rest         .  /, 

By  this  tremendous  overthrow  the  loing  trouble  with 
the  Scots  in  Ireland  was  brought  to  s^U:  end.  The  C<^ 
naught  insurrection  collapsed  like  a  pricked  ^air-ball; 
and  so  deep  and  enduring  was  the  impression  left  upon 
the  Irish  mind,  that  for  three  years  at  least,  and^those 
the  years  when  Spain  was  to  make  its  long  threatened 
effort,  Ireland  was  in  profound  peace.^ 

^  Bingham  to  Loftas,  September  SS-Octdber  8;  to  Fenton,  BeptttnlMi 
IB-October  4.    Compoe  the  long  and  ininnte  aoooimt  in  ^towe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Akong  the  causes  which  had  made  Elizabeth  so  iin« 
willing  to  convert  her  interposition  in  the  Nelifaerlands 
into  a  serions  war,  had  been  the  belief  which  she  had 
faeM  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  the  religibtn 
quarrels  of  Europe  would  be  ultimately  settled  by  a 
eempromise.  That  the  King  of  Spain  dbould  be  will- 
ing to  treat  a^^  all  with  an  excommunicated  sdvereigh 
was  a  proof  in  itself  that  he  did  not  hold  the  extreme 
4heory  of  the  Papal  prerogative ;  and  that  he  should 
have  borne  in  patience  to  see  an  English  nobleman 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  revolted  Provinces,  his  colo- 
nies  plundered,  and  even  Vigo,  a  town  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Peninisula  itself,  sacked  and  spoiled,  showed 
that  he  must  be  extremely  unwilling  to  go  to  war.  In 
France,  between  the  League  and  the  Huguenots  there 
was  a  middle  party  of  conciliation  larger  than  either, 
who  were  ashamed  of  the  stain  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  were  honestly  anxious  to  save  their  country  from 
the  envenomed  conflict  which  threatened  it.  Even  the 
Pope  himself,  in  his  dread  of  Spanish  ascendancy,  was 
said  to  be  inclining  to  moderation. 

There  were  still  two  ftitures  apparently  open  to  Eu- 
rope, and  one  of  them  not  more  likely  than  the  other. 
The  Jesuits'  theory  was  that  no  terms  should  be  made 
or  observed  with  heresy  or  schism.  Those  who  had 
abandoned  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  those  who  had 
fallen  off  from  its  communion,  were  to  be  coerced  into 
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fabmission  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  If  these  coun- 
sels were  to  prevail,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  Prot- 
estant alliance  to  oppose  them.  The  Low  Countries 
were  the  outworks  of  England,  and  the  Scheldt  was  as 
much  an  English  river  as  the  Thames.  But  if  these 
counsels  were  not  to  prevail ;  if  the  Catholic  laity 
were  growing  weary  of  the  struggle  ;  if  the  misery  of 
Christendom  was  producing  in  any  considerable  meas- 
ure an  inclination  for  a  more  tempered  policy,  then  for 
England  to  throw  its  swoi*d  into  the  scale  might  deter- 
mine the  balance  to  immediate  evil.  Could  Spain, 
vuhierable  as  she  had  been  proved  to  be  throughout 
her  empire,  be  brought  to  consent  to  some  imperfect 
toleration,  even  but  for  a  few  years,  to  give  time  for 
passion  to  cool,  the  peace  at  which  Elizabeth  was  aim- 
ing might  be  pushed  to  a  universal  settlement ;  a  Gen- 
eral Council  might  meet  under  happier  auspices,  tc 
undo  the  work  of  Trent ;  and  European  Christianity 
be  re-established  on  a  broader  basis. 

And  there  were  many  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Philip  would  not  prove  implacable.  Notwithstanding 
his  gold  fleets,  he  was  financially  ruined.  The  succes- 
sion question  lay  in  the  way  of  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  it  was  almost  certain  to  in- 
volve him  in  war  with  France.  Many  of  the  English 
Catholics  were  unfavorable  to  the  personal  pretensions 
on  which,  if  he  moved,  he  was  determined  to  insist ;  and 
the  Pope,  while  equally  cold  towards  Philip's  claims  on 
the  reversion  of  the  Crown,  was  indisposed  also  to  part 
with  money.  Walsingham  and  Burghley  still  believed 
that  the  probabilities  were  for  war.  They  believed 
also,  perhaps,  that  a  compromise,  if  it  came,  would  be 
no  less  fatal  than  persecution  to  everything  which  they 
mdividually  most  valued.    Yet  in  the  face  of  their  mis- 
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tress's  objections  it  was  hardly  possible  to  carry  through 
a  determined  course  of  action ;  she  was  incapable,  as 
they  perceived,  of  conducting  "  any  matter  of  weight,'' 
and  she  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  guided.  They 
had  both  concluded,  therefore,  that,  dangerous  as  it 
was,  peace  might  be  the  wisest  choice  for  her  —  peace, 
however,  in  reality,  not  in  word  and  pretence  —  peacey 
which  at  least  for  a  time  would  give  the  Provinces  a 
respite  from  violence,  and  England  security  from  inva- 
sion ;  not  a  peace  which,  after  a  few  years  of  dishonour* 
able  quiet  to  England,  while  her  natural  allies  were 
destroyed  on  the  Continent,  would  be  followed  by  a 
fresh  rupture  and  a  Catholic  revolution. 

The  difficulty  was  to  know  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Catholics  generally  —  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  the 
Catholic  laity  throughout  Europe.  Politicians  and  con- 
spirators had  become  so  skilful  in  the  arts  of  falsehood, 
that  the  real  intentions  of  any  one  had  become  all  but 
inscrutable.  No  statesman  living  was  better  served  by 
spies  than  Walsingham.  He  had  correspondents  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals  itself ;  ^  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  the 
French  and  Roman  seminaries  were  m&de  the  dupes  of 
their  too  successfully  trained  pupils,  and  pretended 
English  converts,  after  saying  mass  in  the  chapel  at 
Rheims,  would  cipher  to  Elizabeth's  cabinet  the  secrets, 
80  far  as  they  could  learn  them,  of  their  spiritual  prison- 
house.  Cherelles,  the  secretary  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, was  bought  to  watch  his  master ;  priests  who 
were  travelling  disguised  in  English  counties,  with  cre- 
dentials from  Allen  and  Parsons,  were  Walsingham's 
instruments,  and  communicated  to  him  all  that  they 

1  *^  J^entends  k  moD  grand  regret  des  mauvays  bruitz  d'aucuns  pr^ft  de 
vostre  Sanctity,  que  I'on  dit  recevoir  gasge  de  cest  estat  pour  trahir  Ui 
cause  de  Dieu;  et  il  y  a  des  Cardinaulx  y  entaschez  "  —  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  Pope,  November  23, 1586 :  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
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ftould  learn  under  the  seal  of  confession.^  Every  Catho- 
He  family  in  England  was  thus  under  surveillance ;  the 
whereabouts  of  every  seminary  priest  was  known  ;  the 
means  by  which  they  entered  England  ;  the  friends  who 
received  them ;  the  converts  whom  they  recovered  to 
the  Church.  The  refugees  on  the  Continent  were 
watched  with  equal  6are,  their  letters  copied,  their 
whispered  conversations  caught  and  reported.  Yet  the 
accounts  were  contradictory,  and  no  certain  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  from  them.  The  protection  which 
Elizabeth  had  so  long  received  from  the  jealousies  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  enhanced  by  analogous 
'^iffereiices  among  her  own  Catholic  subjects.  Philip, 
with  all  his  care,  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  views 
upon  the  succession  a  secret.  The  Catholic  English 
aristocracy  had  always  been  thej  advocates  of  the  Scotch 
title.  The  union  of  the  crowns  had  been  the  weightiest 
of  their  political  arguments.  They  now  found  them- 
sejves  called  on  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  an  extreme 
construction  of  their  religious  obligations,  and  they 
were  distracted  and  confused.  The  Jesuits  were  uni- 
versally for  Spain.  Allep  and  Parsons  knew  no  nation 
but  the  Church.  They  argued  with  Philip,  that  even 
if  James  consented  to  be  reconciled,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  an  interested  conversion.  The 
most  Catholic  King,  claiming  descent  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  had  already  once  been  their  titular  Sovereign, 
and  at  his  coming  to  England  as  husband  to  Queen 
Mary  had  brought  with  him  their  first  reconciliation. 

1  *'  II  n'j  a  College  de  Jesuites  ni  k  Rome  ni  en  France  ofi  ils  n'en 
trouvent  qui  disent  tons  les  jours  la  messe  pour  se  couvrir  et  mieulx  servir 
k  ceste  princesse.  Mesme  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  pr§tre8  en  Angleterre  tolei^s 
par  elle  pour  pouvoir  par  le  moyen  des  confessions  auricolaires  descouvrir 
les  men^  des  Catholiqaee.**  —  M^moire  de  M.  de  Chasteannenf :  Labanoff, 
Vol.  VI. 

wou  zn.  .15 
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They  relied  on  him  for  a  second  and  final  one.  They 
wished  to  see  the  proud  English  rebellious  spirit  crushed. 
*'  They  desired  the  Spaniards  to  be  conquerors,  and  to 
live  under  their  subjection."  ^ 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could  not  forget  in 
their  creed  their  loyalty  to  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth,  so  dreaded  a  foreign  conqueror,  that  they 
began  also  to  dread  his  assistance.  EngUsh  voices  were 
heard  saying  in  Rome,  that  the  Queen  would  be  toler- 
ant if  she  were  unprovoked,  that  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Jesuits  was  a  blunder,  and  that  English  gentlemen, 
whatever  their  creed,  would  never  willingly  become 
subject  to  a  stranger,  or,  if  they  could  help  it,  allow  his 
presence  among  them.^  The  English  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  had  given  Elizabeth  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them.  Though  three-quarters  of  the  nation  they  had 
endured  the  proscription  of  their  creed.  They  had 
submitted  to  make  professions  which  they  disapproved, 
or  they  had  paid  for  nonconformity  by  severe  fines  and 
by  exclusion  from  the  public  service.  They  had  seen 
their  spiritual  knights-errant  firom  the  seminaries  im- 
prisoned, racked,  and  dying  traitors'  deaths,  and  they 
had  not  rebelled.  They  had  refused,  with  a  few  pas- 
sionate exceptions,  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their 
religion  ;  and  they  had  proved  at  once  that  they  were 
not  the  dupes  of  a  wild  fanaticism,  and  that  they  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  permanently  disabled  from  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  desperate  and  dangerous 

1  Factions  among  the  Englishmen  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service,  or 
resident  in  Rome  or  France,  August,  1587.  Endorsed  Secret  Intelligence: 
MSB.  Domestic, 

2  "  Et  qu'ils  ne  tient  soing  d'user  d'armes  d'aultres,  qn'ilz  ne  Teulent  el 
ne  permettront  que  Testranger  entre  en  Angleterre."  —  P^re  la  Rae  to  tin 
Qneen  of  Sects,  November  24, 1585:  M88.  Mary  Queen  of  SooU. 
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men  among  them  —  how  many  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
The  Percys  and  the  Howards  were  deeply  committed. 
Half-a-dozen  noblemen  at  least  had  concerted  a  rising 
in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  others  were 
supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  temptation  to  declare 
on  the  same  side.  If  peace  there  was  to  be,  a  real  rec- 
onciliation between  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Scots 
must  form  a  necessary  part  of  it.  To  a  person  of  Eliza- 
beth's temperamenti  to  whom  the  Protestant  creed  was 
^  little  true  as  the  CatholiCf  who  had  a  latitwUlUtrian 
contempt  for  theological  dogmatism,  who  believed  in 
material  prosperity, .  and  order  and  lawai^d  common 
sense,  a  moderate  settlement  of  her  own  and  Europe's 
difficulties  must  have  beeq  infinitely  tempting.  Mbxj 
Stuart  promised  in  words  everything  that  even  Wal- 
singham  could  ask,  but  the  possibility  of  concluding  with 
her  depended  on  the  inner  purpose  of  herself,  of:  her 
friends,  of  her  son,  of  Philip,  and  of  the  Pope.  If  t)ie 
Queen  of  Scots  was  still  treacherous,  if  tho;  Englii^h 
Galibolics  were  yielding  afjber  all  to  Jesuit  influence,. if 
the  League  wap  to  become  dominant  in,  France,  and  if 
Philip's  present  wiUingne^s  for  peape  was  only  a  ma^ 
to  throw  Elizabeth  off  her  guard,  then  to  release  her 
prisoner,  to  force  the  Low  Countries  into  a  treaty,  to 
make  any  concession,  even  the  lightest,  was  to  disarm 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  evidence  on  the  two  sides  was  so  nearly  equ^l, 
that  it  was  hard  to  decide.  If  one  secret  letter  spoke 
of  the  Catholics  as  divided,  others  repoi^ted  them  as 
heartily  unanimous.  The  Queen's  own  Council  was 
split  like  1;he  country,  and  she  herself;  at  variance  with 
herself.  So  subtle  was  European  diplomacy,  that  the 
most  trusted  agents  might  be  secret  traitors,  the  most 
seemingly  exact  information  contrived  only  to  deceive. 
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No  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  WalsinghaiB, 
and  he  felt  it  imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  clue 
to  the  Catholic  secrets  on  which  he  knew  that  he  could 
depend.  Scotland  was  the  open  gate  for  the  invadei' 
to  enter  into  England.  The  Protestant  lord»  had 
been  restored.  The  King  spoke  fair.  He  professed 
to  be  sound  in  religion.  He  said  that  he  was  ^vided 
from  his  mother.  But  there  was  no  Earl  of  Mwray 
in  Scotland  now  who  had  been  never  known  to  He. 
No  Murray,  not  even  a  Morton.  The  Scotch  states- 
men were  of  the  fichool  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and 
James  himself  was  the  aptest  of  his  pupils.  There 
w^e  those  who  said  that  he  was  a  Catholic  at  heairt, 
and  that  wh«n  the  time  of  action  came  he  woukf  be  at 
the  disposition  still  of  his  cousin  of  Guise.  What  was 
James  at  heart?  What  was  Mary  Stuart?  What 
w«re  the  English  Catholics?  What  was  the  Valois 
King  at  Paris,  on  whose  aid  in  the  day  of  peril  Eliea- 
beth  so  utterly  relied  ?  What  wei-e  the  real  intentions 
of  her  brother-in-law  of  Spain  ?  Broadly,  if  she  made 
peace  in  the  Netherlands,  was  there  or  i^^as  there  not 
to  be  liberty  of  conscience  in  Europe^ — liberty  of  con- 
science, if  not  of  worship  ?  or  was  England  to  be  in- 
vaded after  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  the  Pope  ? 

There  was  one  way,  and  perhaps  only  one,  by  which 
all  these  questions  could  be  answered.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  must  be  again  enabled  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence which  she  and  her  friends  could  believe  to  be 
perfectly  safe,  and  her  letters  and  theirs  must  be 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Wakingham.  Round  her 
so  long  as  she  lived,  ctmspiracy  whether  European  or 
English  necessarily  gathered.  Nothing  had  been  don** 
in  the  past,  and  nothing  had  been  projected,  on  which 
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her  advice  had  not  been  first  asked  and  taken.  She 
had  agents  at  every  Court,  who  took  pains  that  at 
least  to  her  every  fibre  of  the  truth  should  be  known. 
Political  correspondence  throughout  her  residence  in 
England  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  life.  So  long 
as  she  resided  with  Lord  Shrewsbury  her  servants  had 
been  under  loose  surveillance.  They  walked  and  rode 
where  they  pleased.  They  visited  their  neighbours  and 
received  visits  in  return.  Both  they  and  their  mis* 
tress  required  their  wardrobes  to  be  replenished,  theif 
libraries  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  volumes  from  Lon* 
don  and  Paris.  Luxuries  and  necessaries  came  ooniin- 
nally  to  Sheffield,  and  scHzietimes  letters  were  inclosed 
in  the  frames  of  the  boxes,  or  concealed  beneadi  the 
linings  or  between  the  planks.  Sometimes  a  small  roll 
of  paper  was  sewn  into  the  hollowed  heel  of  a  new 
shoe  or  boot.  Sometimes  a  set  <^  haudkerchieft  from 
the  milliner  would  be  written  over  with  invisible  ink, 
or  again,  ciphers  intelligible  to  herself  or  her  secretary 
were  noted  on  the  margins  of  new  books. 

On  her  removal  to  Tntbury  and  the  change  of  guard- 
lans  all  this  was  at  an  end.  Paulet  himself,  a  rigid 
Puritan,  filled  his  household  with  servants  whose  &ith 
was  proof  against  corruption.  Not  one  of  her  people 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  castle  without  a  soldier  in 
close  attendance.  The  coachman  who  exercised  her 
horses,  the  almoner  who  distributed  her  charities  among 
the  poor,  in  vain  attempted  to  evade  Paulet's  scrutiny. 
Nothing  of  any  kind  reached  his  prisoner's  hands 
which  had  not  been  searched  with  an  ingenuity  which 
lef);  no  chance  of  concealment.  She  was  permitted  to 
send  letters  openly  through  the  French  Ambassador, 
but  they  were  liable  always  to  be  examined ;  and  ex- 
cept through  this  unsatisfactory  channel  she  was  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
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It  was  certain  that  she  would  chafe  under  the  re^ 
straint,  that  anxiety  and  the  want  of  her  usual  occupa* 
tion  would  render  her  confinement  unendurable  to  her, 
and  that  if  any  avenue  could  be  opened  for  her  to 
which  she  thought  she  could  trust,  both  she  and  her 
correspondents  would  instantly  and  eagerly  avail  themr 
selves  of  it.  Delicate  contrivance  was  necessary.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  castle  officers  into  the 
secret,  and  the  usual  inspection  therefore  would  have 
to  continue,  and  be  in  some  way  evaded.  Her  own 
suspicions,  also,  would  be  excited  if  access  to  her  was 
iuddenly  made  easy.  One  letter  or  one  packet  would 
not  be  enough.  What  Walsingham  wanted  was  a  sus- 
tained, varied  correspondence  with  many  pers<5ns,  pro- 
tracted for  an  indefinite  time  —  with  the  Pope,  with 
Philip,  with  her  son,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
with  Guise,  Mendoza,  and  the  English  refugees.  In 
possession  of  this,  he  could  either  convince  his  mistress 
of  her  own  unwisdom,  or  satisfy  himself  that  she  was 
right,  and  that  the  treaty  might  safely  go  forward* 
But  the  problem  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.  He 
must  find  some  one  who  could  obtain  tlie  confidence 
of  all  these  persons,  and  induce  them  to  trust  him  with 
their  letters.  He  must  in  some  way  or  other  enable 
this  person  to  convey  the  letters  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Scots  and  convey  back  her  answers.  He  dared  not 
venture  the  experiment  without  Elizabeth's  permission. 
She  gave  it,  and  she  kept  the  secret  to  herself.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  what  strange  revelations  might 
lie  before  her.  For  all  she  could  tell,  for  all  Walsing- 
ham could  tell,  half  her  Cabinet  might  be  found  pri- 
vately in  the  Queen  of  Scots'  interest.  Mary  Stuart 
was  the  next  immediate  heir  to  the  crown ;  Elizabeth 
had  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  disinherited ;  and  Eng^ 
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lish  public  men  were  but  mortal,  and  might  have 
thought  it  but  common  prudence  to  make  their  peace 
in  time. 

The  chief  instrument  had  first  to  be  found.  Wal- 
singham  has  not  left  on  record  more  of  the  transaction 
than  was  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the  plot  which 
he  set  on  foot  was  suggested  by  the  person  who  under- 
took to  execute  it. 

There  was  in  Staffordshire  a  &mily  of  some  standing 
named  Gifford.  They  were  related  to  the  Thrpgmor- 
tons  and  other  of  the  great  country  houses.  They 
were  uncompromising  Catholics  ;  and  the  father,  John 
Gifford,  for  continued  recusancy  had  been  sent  §)r  to 
London  and  imprisoned.^  Of  his  three  sons,  one  was 
in  the  Queen's  guard  on  service  in  the  Palace,  the  two 
others  were  Jesuits  in  the  seminary  at  Rheinis.  The 
elder  of  these,  George,  called  Doctor  Gifford,  was  "  a 
priest  and  reader  of  divinity  there."  Being  a  man 
after  Allen's  heart,  and  saturated  with  the  genius  of 
the  place,  he  represented  the  spirit  of  his  order  in  its 
most  detestable  shape.  He  was  among,  those  who, 
without  the  courage  to  attempt  the  deed  themselves^ 
were  anxious  that  some  one  else  should  murder  th? 

1  The  word  prison  as  applied  to  recusants  must  not  be  nndeHstood  t» 
Imply  a  dungeon,  or  any  very  unbearable  restraint.  Francis  Mills,  one  of 
Walsingbam^s  secretaries,  thus  incidentally  describes  the  condition  of  a 
priest  confined  in  the  Marshalsea:  — 

'*  G.  was  with  me  last  night,  and  tells  me  he  was  yesterday  invited  for 
his  fkrewell  to  a  banquet  in  the  chamber  of  Lister,  the  priest  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  among  other  guests  were  three  gentlewomen  veiy  brave 
in  their  attire,  two  of  them  daughters  to  Sir  John  Arundel,  the  third  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  one  Mr.  Becket.  There  were  also  one  Brownr,  a  citizen, 
and  one  Mr.  Moore,  with  others.  It  was  Magdalen  day,  and  the  priest 
catechised  the  company  with  the  doctrine  of  popish  repentance,  taking  for 
his  theme  the  story  of  Magdalen,  absurdly  applying  Uie  same  to  hia  pur- 
pose. You  see  how  these  kind  of  prisoners  be  by  their  keepers  looked 
onto.'*  —  F.  Mills  to  Walsingham.  July  23,  1586;  M88.  Mary  Queen  <^ 
8col$ 
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Qneen,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  the  expectation 
probably  that  he  woald  induce  his  brother  to  act  in 
it,  gave  him  money  to  get  the  assassination  accom- 
plished.^ 

In  Gilbert,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  the  Jesuit 
training  produced  a  character  of  a  different  type.  He 
was  taken  from  England  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  the  order  therefore  had  him  entirely  to  them- 
selves, to  shape  for  good  or  evil.  In  age  he  was  by 
this  time  about  twenty-five,  and  looking  younger,  with 
a  smooth  beardless  &ce.  He  had  been  ordained  dea- 
con and  had  been  reader  of  philosophy  at  the  semi- 
nary ;  but  being  a  good  linguist  he  had  travelled  on  the 
business  of  the  order,  and  at  Paris  he  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Morgan  in  the  Bastile,  with  Charles 
Paget,  his  cousin  Throgmorton,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  Ha\nng  been  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 
discovered  in  a  brothel,  he  perhaps  formed  other  con- 
nexions also  there  of  a  ydt  less  reputable  kind,  and 
either  as  an  effect  of  looseness  of  life,  or  from  inherent 
seoundreldom  of  temperament,  he  offered  his  services 
and  the  opportunities  at  his  command  to  the  English 
Government.  In  the  spring  of  1586  he  was  commu- 
nicating in  a  tentative  manner  with  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford, the  English  Ambassador .^  A  little  after  we  find 
him  engaged  with  Walsingham. 

^  **  Mr.  George  Gifford  was  practised  by  Parma  to  kill  her  Majeatj^,  and 
luk^  received  to  that  attempt  eight  or  nine  hundred  poQnds."  —  Cooftsaea 
of  Foley,  August  8, 1586:  M8S.  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scott, 

*'  Doctor  Gifford,  priest  and  reader  of  divinity  in  the  Fjigiirii  aeminaiy 
mt  Rheims,  did  solicit  me  to  have  slain  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  the  £ai4  of 
Leicester,  which  ad;  he  affirms  to  be  of  great  merit,  and  the  only  means  to 
reform  the  State,  and  a  thing  approved  by  Doctor  Allen  as  he  gave  me  to 
understand.** —  Confession  of  John  Savage,  August  11, 1586:  Jf88.  Mar$ , 
Q^eenof  SooU, 

s  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  April  13, 1585:  MS8,  France, 
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So  fkr  as  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  ultra* 
Catholics  he  was  everything  that  was  to  be  desired* 
His  father  was  a  confessor.  One  of  his  brothers  was 
the  confidant  of  Parma  and  aspiring  to  regicide.  An- 
other was  in  a  position,  if  he  could  be  prevailed  on,  to 
asaist  jn  striking  the  blow.  He  himself  was  dexterous, 
subtle,  many-tongued,  and  a  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely trained  pupil  of  the  Jesuit  school.  He  had 
already  gained  the  regard  of  Morgan.  To  be  trusted 
by  Morgan  was  to  be  trusted  by  the  Queen  of  Scot& 
On  all  sides  he  was  exactly  suited  to  Walsingham's 
purpose. 

And  he  had  one  more  qualification.  Nothing  could 
be  done  while  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  at  Tutbuiy. 
The  approaches  to  the  castlei  were  too  difficult,  the 
guard  too  effective  to  be  evaded.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  clamorous  to  be  removed,  in  the  hope,  poor  crea- 
ture, that  she  might  find  communication  elsewhere  less 
impossible.  Walsingham  for  the  same  reason  was 
equally  anxious  to  humour  her.  Between  1535, 
the  recall  of  Mauvissidre  and  the  appoint-  September. 
ment  of  M.  de  Chasteauneuf,  there  was  a  short  inter- 
val duripg  which  there  was  no  French  Minister  in  Lon- 
don. The  moment  was  taken  to  close  the  last  avenue 
which  she  possessed.  She  was  informed  that  her 
packets  must  for  the  future  be  sent  through  Walsing- 
ham.^ She  lost  little  that  was  substantial  by  the 
change.  The  letters  which  she  wrote  to  Mauvissiere 
were  always  subject  to  be  read,  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances could  she  have  trusted  him  with  her  political 
secrets.  But  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pour  out  her 
private  complaints  to  him.     Through  him  she  had  in« 

I  Heads  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Panlet,  September  18-23.  1585:  MBA 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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dependent  access  to  Elizabeth's  ear.  It  was  felt^  und 
Walsingham  meant  it  to  be  felt,  as  rendering  her  isfda*' 
tion  more  complete,  and  irritating  her  eagerness  to 
welcome  a  new  opportunity  without  too  carious  a 
scrutiny. 

The  last  letter  which  she  had  received  from  MaavM- 
siere  had  wrought  further  upon  her  humour  in  the 
same  direction.  It  had  told  her  that  James  was  be- 
coming  every  day  a  more  confirmed  Protestant,  and 
&at  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  relations  with  Elia^ 
beth,  to  whom  he  had  transferred  the  name  of 
"  mother." 

"I  found  her,"  wrote  Paufet,  "marvellously  in- 
censed, renouncing  all  her  former  proffers,  and  protest*- 
ing  that  fair  words  shall  never  persuade  her  4o  make 
the  like  again ;  that  she  is  spoiled  of  her  son  by  vio* 
lence ;  and  to  entertain  him  in  his  course,  she  eannot 
be  suffered  to  have  intelligence  with  him.  She  couM 
not  satisfy  herself  with  complaining,  and  in  very  sharp 
and  bitter  terms,  having  lost  all  patience,  and  crying 
vengeance  against  her  enemies."  ^ 

Elizabeth  made  a  favour  of  consenting  to  her  change 
of  residence  and  accompanied  it  with  a  lecture  on 
irritability.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  pasmonate  and  un- 
thankful dealing,  she  said,  deserved  little  favour.  She 
had  never  entered  into  any  treaty  with  her  but  there 
was  discovered  some  notable  treason  against  her  prac* 
tised  by  herself  or  her  dependents.  She  was  not  so 
weak  and  inexperienced  as  to  be  carried  by  anybody 
from  what  was  agreeable  to  reason  and  honour.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  should  leave  those  quarrels  and  temper 
her  patience.  If  any  prince  but  herself  had  received 
the  wrong  which  she  had  received  at  the  Queen  of 

I  Panlet  to  Walsingham,  September  8-18:  M88,  Mm^  Quern  ^ 


Seots*  hands,  **  sbe  should  not  have  been  in  case  to 
have  omiplained."  Since,  howerer,  she  disliked  Tnt- 
bory,  and  the  cold  air  might  disagree  with  her  m  the 
coming  winter,  she  should  be  removed  to  some  more 
conyenient  place.  Ghartley  Manor,  the  house  of  the 
yoimg  Lord  Essex,  was  large,  roomy,  and  well  de« 
fended.  Sir  Amjas  Panlet  m%ht  look  at  it  and  report 
<m  its  capabilities.^ 

Now,  Ohartley  had  not  only  the  advantages  which 
Elizabeth  described,  but  the  Ghartley  estate  adjoined 
the  properly  of  the  flither  of  GKlbert  Gifford.  Gilbert 
was  familiar  with  house  and  grounds  aa  boys  only  arc^ 
or  can  be.  He  knew  where  the  walls  could  be  scaled 
fer  birds'-nests,  and  where  there  were  hiding-places 
which  would  baffle  Paulet's  sentinels.  The  household 
wcmld  have  to  depend  for  its  supplies  on  the  neigh* 
bouring  town  and  farm-houses;  and  a  Gifford,  dear 
for  his  own  sake,  and  dearer  for  his  father's  persecu- 
tion, would  find  sworn  fiiends  in  every  peasant^s  cot- 
tage. John  GKfford's  own  house  would  have  been  stiU 
more  convenient.  Walsingham  mentioned  it  incident- 
ally to  Paulet  as  for  some  reasons  preferable,  and 
desired  him  to  examine  it,  but  without  venturing  ta 
explain  hia  motive. 

Paulet,  never  guessing  that  he  was  traversing  Wal- 
singham's  pluis,  objected  stnmgly.  The  ndghbeur- 
hood  was  ill^fiected,*he  said,  and  the  house  itself  with- 
out moat  or  wall,  the  Endows  opening  into  the  garden, 
and  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  guard.  Sooner  than 
take  his  prisoner  to  such  a  place  as  that,  he  preferred 
to  keep  her  at  Tutbury 

Walsingham  said  no  more.  Chartley  would  do  rery 
well.    It  was  large,  warm,  and  well  fturnished.    It  was 

1  KliMbeth  to  Paulet,  Seftemb«v  13-98:  M&B.  Mary  Ommi  ^  Bom. 
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surrounded  by  water,  and  (no  unimpprtant  cansiderar 
tion)  it  was  but  twelve  miles  distant.  "  You  would 
hardly  believe,"  said  Paulet,  "  the  baggage  that  this 
Queen  and  her  company  have  of  books,  apparel^  and 
other  like  trash ;  Nau  and  Curie  (the  two  secretaries) 
praying  me  to  make  provision  of  eighty  carts  at  least, 
and  affirming  that  a  hundred  carts  will  not  serve  the 
turn ;  and  yet  they  have  no  bedding  nor  other  house* 
bold  stuff  save  the  Queen's  wardix>be,  a  matter  of  noth- 
mg."i 

Mary  Stuart  w^  delighted  with  the  change,  and 
utterly  unsuspicious,  Elizabeth's  homily  had 
worked  her  into  a  frenzy ,2  which  Paulet  had 
studiously  aggravated,  ^'making  her  disclose  her  pas* 
sions  in  writing  which  were  far  more  violent  in  her 
speech.'*  ^  He  had  affected  to  persuajde  her  to  remain 
at  Tutbuiy,  though  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  her  re- 
moval. He  had  made  her  only,  as  he  probably  in- 
tended, the  more  eager  to  go.  She  said  if  she  was 
kept  at  Tutbury,  "  she  would  die  in  her  bad  lodging, 
with  other  bitter  words  wherein  she  was  no  ni^ard 
when  she  was  moved  with  passion."  *  She  went  Wal^ 
singham's  way,  believing  it  to  be  her  own,  and  bef(M?e 
Christmas  she  was  comfortably  established  in  her  new 
home. 

At  once  there  dropped  upon  her,  as  if  from  an  in- 
visible hand,  a  ciphered  letter  from  her  faithfril  Moiv 
gan.  Paulet  had  been  taken  into,  confidence,  with  Phil- 
lipps,  Walsingham's  secretary,  an  accomplished  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  cipher,  and  one  other  person  whose 
assistance  Phillipps  had  secured  —  a  brewer  at  Burton 

1  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  December  1^22:  M88.  Mary  Queen  of  8eti$ 

*  Same  to  the  same,  September  23-October  3:  M8.  Diid. 

*  Same  to  the  same,  December  12-22:  MS.  Ibid. 
«  Same  to  the  same,  October  10-20:  M8.  Ibid. 
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who  supplied  Chartley  with  ale.  A  separate  cask  was 
famished  for  the  Qneen  of  Scots'  ladies  and  secreta- 
ries ;  a  hint  was  in  some  way  conveyed  to  Nau  to  ex- 
amine it  closely,  and  when  the  ale  was  drawn  off  there 
Was  found  at  the  bottom  a  small  watertight  box  of 
wood,^  in  which  was  Morgan's  packet.  It  contained 
an  introduction  of  Gilbert  Gifford,  as  "  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, well  brought  up  in  learning,"  on  whom  the 
Queen  of  Scots  might  thoroughly  depend,  and  with 
whose  assistance  she  might  correspond  with  himself 
and  with  her  other  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere.* 
The  cask  came  in  weekly.  The  box  reinclosed  in  the 
empty  barrel  would  carry  out  her  answers,  and  the 
chain  of  communication  was  at  once  complete. 

The  brewer  had  been  purchased  by  high  and  com- 
plicated bribes.  He  was  first  paid  by  Walsingham  ; 
next  he  was  assured  of  lavish  rewards  from  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  to  secure  hei*  confidence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  permit  him  to  receive.  Lastly,  like  a  true 
English  scoundrel,  he  iised  the  possession  of  a  State 
secret  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  his  beer.^  PhilHpps 
came  to  reside  at  Chartley  under  the  pretence  of  as- 
sisting Paulet  in  the  management  of  the   household. 

1  '■^  Gifford  8*adressa  It  celny  qui  fonrnissoit  la  bi^re  pour  la  provision  de 
la  Reyne,  la  quelle  &  la  mode  d*Angleterre  se  porta  toutes  les  semaines^  et 
ajant  faict  faire  un  petit  ^tui  de  bois  creuic,  11  m^ftoit  se^  paquets  dans  le 
dit  ^tui  bien  ferm^  et  les  jectoit  dans  un  vaisseau  de  bi^re,  le  quel  le 
Mmmelier  retiroit  et  le  bailloit  &  Nau."  ^— M^moire  de  M.  de  Chasteauneuf: 
Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. . 

3  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  October  5-15^  1585 :  MSS.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.    Deciphered  by  Phillipps. 

*  Paulet*8  solid  morality  was  scandalised  at  this  last  feature.  "  The 
honest  man,"  he  wrote,  "  plays  the  harlot.  He  is  so  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  spare  his  service  that  he  has  required  an  increased  price  for  his  beer 
m  unreasonable  sort;  and  that  so  peremptorily  as  I  must  yield  to  his 
asking  or  lose  his  service.  I  think  his  new  mistress  and  her  liberal  reward! 
do  make  him  weary  of  other  service."  —  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  May  25 
June  4, 1586:  ilf5.  Ibid 
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Every  letter  conveyed  to  the  Que^  of  Scots  and 
every  letter  which  she  sent  in  retnrn  was  examined 
and  copied  by  him  before  it  was  forwarded  to  its  des^ 
tination,  and  Morgan's  introduction  of  Gifibrd,  which 
betrayed  her  into  Walsingham's  hands,  was  the  first  on 
which  he  had  to  exercise  his  skill. 

Gifibrd  himself,  too  young  and  innocent-looking  as 
he  appeared  to  Paulet  for  so  inv(dved  a  transactioD, 
had  organized  his  own  share  of  it  with  a  skill  which 
Sir  Amyas's  blunter  mind  failed  at  first  to  compre^ 
hend.  Sir  Amyas  thought  that  his  remu- 
neration from  Walsingham  ought  to  havcr 
contented  him*  Giffbrd,  wiser  than  he,  knew  that 
gratuitous  services  were  suspicious.  He  wrote  to  thp 
Queen  of  Scots  saying  that  he  was  honoured  fai  being 
of  use  to  her,  but  reminding  her  that  be  was  risking 
his  life,  and  capitulating  for  a  pension.^  At  points  be-r 
tween  Burton  and  London,  he  had  fotmd  GathoKc 
gentlemen  with  whose  assistance  the  packets  were 
transmitted.  They  were  told  no  more  than  that  they 
contained  letters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  cause. 
One  of  them  who  resided  nearest  to  Burton,  received 
a  bag  weekly  from  the  brewer,  and  carried  it  on  to  the 
next,  by  whom  it  was  again  forwarded.  So  it  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  Jesuit  agency  in  Lon-^ 
don.  The  treachery  was  at  Chartley  only.  From  the 
time  that  the  letters  left  the  brewer's  house,  they  were 
tampered  with  no  more.  The  London  Jesuits  receiv- 
ing  them   by   their   confidential    channel,   and   little 

1  "  Surely  I  do  not  mistanst  the  fidelity  of  your  friend,  but  I  fear  lest 
his  young  years  and  want  of  experience  have  not  been  answerable  to  hi9 
will,  and  that  for  want  of  judgment  he  hath  played  the  wanton  in  writing 
to  this  Queen.  He  hath  capitulated  with  her  for  pensions,  and  I  cannot 
toil  what."  —  Paolet  to  Walsingham:  M8S.  Martf  Queen  of  Scots  Ub- 
4iEed. 
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dreaming  that  they  were  transcribed  already^  distrib* 
Qted  them  to  their  ciphered  addresses,  and  returned 
answers  in  the  same  way^  which  again,  after  inspection 
by  Phillipps,  were  deposited  in  the  cask.  Gifford  waii 
at  first  upon  the  spot  and  active  in  person,  but  when 
the  road  was  once  established,  he  was  needed  no  more* 
He  went  abroad  again  to  see  Morgan,  and  gather  in- 
formation wherever  he  was  trusted.  In  his  absence 
his  cousin  took  his  place,  as  an  unconscious  instrtiment 
of  the  ruin  of  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  as  hii 
Queen.  All  parties  in  the  correspondence  had  special 
designations.  In  the  letters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Gilbert 
passed  by  the  name  of  Pietro ;  the  cousin,  of  Emilio* 
Between  Paulet  and  Walsingham  the  brewer  was 
chri«tened  in  irony  "the  honest  man  ;  "  Gilbert  was 
Walsingham's  '^  friend  ; "  and  the  cousin,  the  ^^  substi*' 
tute." 

Six  persons  only  were  in  possession  of  the  full  secrete 
Elizabeth  and  Walsincrham,  by  whom  the  plot 
had  been  cMitrived ;  Gifford  and  the  brewer, 
who  were  its  instruments;  Phillipps,  by  whom  th« 
ciphers  were  transcribed  and  read ;  and  Paulet,  whom 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  trust.  All  the  resi 
were  puppets  who  played  their  part  at  the  young  JesH 
uit's  will.  The  ciphers  threatened  at  first  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty. Phillipps  was  a  practiced  expert,  and  with  time 
could  perhaps  have  mastered  all  of  them.  Bui  time 
was  an  element  of  which  there  was  none  to  spai^, 
where  a  correspondence  was  to  be  watched  but  not  de- 
tained, and  where  a  delay  in  the  transmission  might 
\Ad  to  discovery.  The  over-confidence  of  Morgan, 
however,  in  Giffbrd's  probity,  deprived  the  unlucky 
Mary  of  this  last  protection.  Fearing  that  his  old 
ciphers  might  have  been   discovered,  he  drew   fresh 
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tables,  not  for  his  own  use  only  but  for  the  whole  party 
of  the  Paris  conspirators,  for  Guise,  for  Mendoza,  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  Paget,  and  for  Arun- 
del; and  he  forwarded  duplicates  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  key  of  his  own,  which  unlocked  the  rest, 
he  gave  to  GifFord  to  carry  to  her,  and  the  very  first 
letter  which  she  availed  herself  of  her  recovered  oppor- 
tunity to  write,  was  in  this  identical  cipher.  It  was 
to  "Pietro's  father,"  old  Gifford,  who  was  in  the 
Tower,  fiill  of  tender  consolation,  and  of  promises  that 
if  ever  she  became  his  sovereign,  his  own  and  his  son'« 
services  should  not  be  forgotten.^ 

The  very  inmost  secrets  of  the  Catholic  confederacy 
were  now  open  to  Walsingham's  inspection* 

January.  __,  i  •  i     i  i 

The  papers  which  he  was  about  to  see  were 
from  the  men  at  whose  instigation,  if  England  was 
really  to  be  invaded,  the  enterprise  would  be  set  <m 
foot.  Here  there  would  be  no  blinds,  no  purposely 
falsified  intelligence,  no  hasty  rumours  suggested  by 
fear  or  hope  or  fond  imagination.  The  exact  truth 
would  be  told  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  she  herself 
in  time  would  reveal  her  most  inward  purpose.  It 
would  be  ascertained  now  whether  he  or  Elizabeth  had 
been  right.  If  Spain  was  still  deaf  to  Jesuit  entreaty, 
the  Queen  might  pursue  safely  her  own  policy  ol 
peace^  and  no  objection  could  be  reasonably  made. 

The  -first  prize  was  an  accumulation  of  ciphers  (com 
Morgan,  Paget,  P^re  la  Rue,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  which  had  been  lying  at  the  French  Em^ 
bassy  unforwarded  for  want  of  opportunity.  Some  of 
them,  those  especially  from  La  Rue,  have  been  already 
quoted,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  justify 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Pietro*8  fiither,  December,  1686:  M88,  Mar$ 
Queenqf  Scoti, 
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Elizabeth's  view.  They  shewed  the  Catholic  Powers 
uncertain  and  divided,  Spain  still  afraid  to  move  for 
fear  of  France,  Mary  Stuart  herself  distrusted,  the 
Pope  undecided,  Philip  embarrassed  by  the  succession 
question,  and  the  persistence  of  James  in  heresy  made 
the  most  of  as  an  obstacle  to  interference. 

Leicester  was  by  this  time  gone  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. It  was  too  late  to  recall  him.  It  was  not  too 
late  to  prevent  him  from  exasperating  Philip  by  mis- 
chievous activity ;  and  thus  had  grown  the  vacilljgitions 
and  perplexing  movements  of  the  winter  and  spring. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  Leicester's  acceptance  of 
the  government  ?  what  of  Drake's  exploits  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  K  in  the  face  of  such  affronts  and  injuries, 
the  Catholic  King  remained  impassive,  there  must  be 
either  conscious  weakness  which  it  would  be  needless 
to  fear,  or  there  must  be  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  and  foolish  to  refuse  to  recip- 
rocate. 

A  letter  from  Morgan  of  the  18th  of  January,  writ- 
ten as  soon  as  he  knew  for  certain  that  Gifford  had 
found  the  way  to  deliver  it,  must  have  been  opened 
with  the  deepest  anxiety.  It  was  to  the  same  purpose 
as  those  which  had  gone  before.  Spain  had  as  yqt 
made  no  sign.  Morgan  said  that  he  had  written  to 
Lord  Lumley  desiring  him  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
party,  but  that  he  had  received  no  answer.  "  There 
was  decay  in  the  Queen  of  Scots'  service."  **  Men 
had  drawn  marvellously  back,  at  home  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  hardness  of  princes  abroad." 
The  Pope  wished  well  to  her,  but  was  powerless. 
The  King  of  France  would  do  nothing  to  offend  Eng- 
land, and  would  allow  nothing  to  be  done.     He  had 

revoked  the  toleration  edict,  but  his  secret  effort  was 
TOL.  xn-  16 
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to  break  the  neck  of  the  League,  and  shake  the  credit 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  feared  the  Huguenots  less 
than  he  distrusted  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  there- 
fore Morgan  concluded,  though  it  went  to  his  heart 
to  say  so,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her ;  he  could 
but  pray,  as  the  sole  refuge  of  conscious  impotence, 
that  God  would  mend  all.^ 

The  letters  which  followed  were  not  more  encour- 
aging. Charles  Paget  informed  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  that  he  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish refugees  were  in  great  distress.  The  pensions 
promised  them  by  Philip  had  not  been  paid,  and  they 
were  quarrelling  over  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Guise  were  in  favour 
of  James.  The  English  exiles  were  suspected  of  inclin- 
ing to  Spain,  and  were  looked  on  coldly  at  the  French 
Court  in  consequence.^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  at  the  end  of  March, 
was  still  more  despondent.  The  hopes  formed 
of  Scotland,  he  said,  had  been  thwarted  by 
the  Master  of  Gray.  Guise  was  too  much  occupied 
in  France  to  attend  to  England.  The  French  King 
had  at  one  time  seemed  better  disposed,  but  it  was 
only  a  feint  to  discover  the  intentions  of  Guise,  and 
when  asked  directly  for  assistance,  had  refused  to  givB 
it.     No  resolution  had  been  formed  by  any  one,^  and 

^  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Jannary  18-28 :  M88.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scott.  Decipher.  This  letter  contains  a  curioaB  passage,  which  some  one 
fftarked  with  a  finger  ^^~.  "William  Cepil "  (Burghley's  grandson) 
**  is  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  hath  been  at  Rome,  and  hath  done 
obedience  to  his  Holiness,  and  was  well  respected  there.  But  this  is  kept 
secret.    He  is  the  heir  of  Burghley's  house.*' 

2  Charles  Paget  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  February  14-24:  MS.  Ibi4. 
Decipher. 

s  "  Le  Roy  refuse  ce  que  luymeeme  avoit  aqhemin^;  »^neuBement  rien  a 
Mt^  faict  ni  resolu  de  la  dicte  entreprise."  —  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgoii 
w  the  Qoeen  of  Soots,  March  21-31:  MS.  Ibid.  '  Decipher. 
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"  the  enterprise "  was  in  abeyance.  Mendoza,  the 
Archbishop  said,  laid  the  blame  on  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  King  of  Spain  was  unable  to  undtT- 
take  anything,  lest  he  should  have  France  as  well  as 
England  on  his  hands. 

Again  Morgan  reported  that  "  the  French  King  had 
been  at  hand  with  the  Pope,  to  provide  that  nothing 
be  attempted  against  England ;  "  ^  and  Mendoza  him- 
self bore  his  personal  testimony  to  the  same  purpose. 

**  The  King  of  France  and  the  Queen-mother,"  he 
wrote,  "  are  not  only  not  inclined  to  assist  in    ■     ., 

,  Apru. 

the  reduction  of  England  and  the  punishment 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne,  but  they  are  de- 
termined to  defend  her  and  stand  by  her.  They  have 
requested  the  Pope  to  discountenance  all  violence,  and 
to  cease  to  urge  the  invasion  upon  Spain,  lest  it  pro- 
Toke  a  heretic  league,  and  lead  thus  to  general  con- 
fusion. I  hope  in  God  that  he  will  soften  the  hearts 
of  these  people.     They  are  now  as  hard  as  stones."  * 

1  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  March  31:  3fS8.  Mary  Queen  of  BeoU, 
in  this  letter  for  the  first  time  there  is  an  allusion  to  Leicester,  which 
though  it  throws  no  light  on  the  effect  of  his  proceedings  on  Philip,  must 
have  edified  Elizabeth. 

"  Leicester,  like  himself,  hatlb  taken  the  government  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  in  his  own  name,  contrary  to  his  commission,  whereupon  she  of 
England  stormed  not  a  little,  terming^  him  traitor  and  villain,  mid  there  be 
imtrwnenU  that  help  to  push  forward  this  suhfect  to  his  ruin  (underlined  \a 
the  original  and  marked  g^r").  He  takes  the  matter  upon  him  as  though 
he  were  absolute  King,  and  has  many  personages  t>f  good  place  out  of 
England,  the  best  number  whereof  desire  nothing  more  than  his  confusion.** 

3  **  Scdamente  dir^  no  esta  la  vol  un tad  del  Rey  de  Francia  y  su  madre 
CO  solo  prompta  para  la  reduccion  de  Inglaternt  y  castigo  de  la  Heyna  qne 
hi  possee,  pero  paran  tan  de  sn  f»rte  para  defendelle  y  oponerse  que  no 
haya  execucion.  Pues  han  hecho  por  medio  del  Cardinal  d'Este  decir  a;8u 
Santidad  no  inste  al  Bey  mi  Senor  que  haga  la  impresa  de  Inglaterra, 
porque  esto  seria  causa  acordarse  con  los  hereges  de  su  Reyno  y  de  otraa 
provincias  para  el  defendelle.  Espefo  &a  Dios  que  ha  de  ser  servido  de 
ablandar  el  pecho  deste  Rey  de  Francia  y  su  madre  que  tan  empedernescidoe 
t^  muestran  en  este  particular.** —Mendoza  to  the  Queen  of'Sodtd,^  A^kil  A. 
Decipher:  1^5.  Ibid 
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It  was  the  old  story.  Not  a  single  obstacle  had  been 
removed.  France  and  Spain  stood  where  they  had 
always  stood,  warning  each  other  off  from  interference; 
and,  instead  of  preparing  to  revenge  upon  Elizabeth  his 
own  and  the  Church's  wrongs,  Philip  had  only  aggra- 
vated the  natural  difficulties  of  the  position.  His  ma- 
noeuvres to  secure  the  succession  had  divided  the  Eng- 
lish, had  alienated  the  Scots,  and,  if  persevered  in, 
threatened  to  unite  the  Guises  with  the  French  Crown 
in  opposition  to  him.  Elizabeth's  insight  bad  been  so 
far  justified,  that  th6  conditions  really  existed  for  a 
favourable  settlement  with  her  brother-in-law. ;  and  in 
her  endeavours  after  peade,  which  were  never  more 
strenuous  than  at  this  moment,  she  at  least  had  a  real 
foundation  to  go  upon. 

But  she  had  to  do  with  a  party  who  were  not  inclined 
to  sit  down  under  disappointment.  Alva  had  told  ^he 
English  Catholicis  fifteen  ye^rs  before,  that  if  th^^y 
wanted  Spain  to  help  them,  they  must  first  help  them- 
selves ;  and  he  had  indicated  the  way  in  which  they 
should  proceed.  Again  and  again  they  had  tried  and 
failed  ;  but  there  had  been  many  failures  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  yet  there  had  been  success  at  last,  and 
Gerard's  successful  shot  was  an  enduring  encourage- 
ment to  persevere.  Elizabeth's  life  was  the  only  ob- 
struction. When  Elizabeth  was  dead,  everv  Catholic 
gentleman  in  England  would  take  arms  for  her  lawful 
successor.  Elizabeth  dead,  the  enchantment  which 
paralysed  their  combination  would  cease  of  itself,  while 
infinite  ducats  in  this  world  and  paradise  and  canonisa- 
tion in  the  next  were  waiting  for  the  Ehud  or  the 
Judith  who  would  rid  the  saints  of  their  oppressor. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  subsequent  to  Mendoza's  de- 
sponding lettier,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
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May,  that  the  finnoos  BMm^Um 
itself  into  shape.  It  has  been  reprefented 
as  set  on  foot  by  Walsingfaam,  to  tempt  tiie 
Qaeen  of  Scots  to  min  herself.  It  was  ntterlj  imooii- 
nected  in  its  origin  either  with  him  or  witli  fak  instra- 
ments.  The  channel  of  communication  which  Gilbert 
Giffi)rd  had  opened  was  made  use  of  by  the  conspiraton, 
but  the  purpose  had  no  existence  in  Walsingham'a 
original  design,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Qithrd  himself 
was  even  trusted  with  the  secret,  or  was  more  than 
partially,  accidentally,  and  externally  connected  with 
either  Babington  or  his  accomplices. 

The  reader  will  remember  a  knot  of  devout  young 
gentlemen  who  entertained  Campian  at  his  coming  to 
London,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  Jesuits.  One  of  the8e, 
Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethick,  in  Derbyshire,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  fortune,  had  been  a  page  at  Sbe& 
field,  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  first  in  charge  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  like  so  many  others  who  came 
within  the  spell  of  her  influence,  he  became  passion* 
ately  devoted  to  her  and  her  cause.  Experience  had 
not  taught  Elisabeth  the  imprudence  of  filling  her 
household  with  Oatholics.  Their  handiwork  can  be  for 
ever  traced  behind  the  scenes,  betraying  the  secrets  or 
thwarting  the  policy  of  her  ministers.  She  had  seen 
once  already  in  Doctor  Pany,  that  her  generous  con- 
fidence was  no  security  against  treason.  She  was  about 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  concluding  illustration  that  hu- 
man obligations  are  but  as  straws  before  the  fascinations 
of  theology ;  that  there  is  no  villany  which  religious 
temptation  will  not  sometimes  elevate  into  the  counter- 
feit of  virtue. 

Toung  Catholics  of  good  family  were  always  certain 
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of  a  warm  welcome  at  court ;  and  it  was  among  these 
and  in  the  household  itself  that  Babington  sought  and 
found  the  friends  who  were  to  unite  with  him  in  his 
country's  liberation.  The  original  instigator  appears 
to  have  been  John  Ballard,  one  of  the  two  Jesuits  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Gregory  XIII. 
to  the  Queen's  murder,  and  who  had  since  clung  to  his 
purpose  with  the  tenacity  of  a  sleuth-hound.  In  the 
preceding  September,  when  the  interference  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  first  resolved  on,  taking  advantage  of 
the  irritation  which  was  certain  to  be  felt  in  the  Cath* 
olic  and  semi-Catholic  families,  Ballard  had  travelled 
through  England  under  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue, 
disguised  as  an  officer  with  blue  velvet  jerkin  and  cap 
and  feather.  He  had  penetrated  every  county,  and 
conversed  with  every  gentleman  who  could  be  trusted. 
In  all  he  had  found  the  same  feeling  —  regret,  perplex- 
ity, and  exasperation  —  an  ardent  desire  in  Catholic 
and  schismatic^  to  see  England  reunited  to  the  Church, 
and  a  readiness  still  to  rise  in  insurrection  if  they  saw 
their  way  to  success.  The  impression  of  Ballard  was 
the  very  opposite  to  Morgan's.  The  nobles  and  the 
leading  gentry,  so  &r  as  Ballard  could  gather,  had  never 
been  more  earnest.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Arun- 
del, and  his  brother,  appeared  still  eager  to  revenge  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Arundel,  though  a 
prisoner,  let  him  know  that  he  had  means  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Tower ;  while  his  uncle  Lord  Henry 
undertook  to  raise  the  eastern  counties.  A  young  Percy, 

1  Philip  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  ickiamaiicos^  as  applied  to 
a  fMTty  in  England,  Mendoza  answered,  '*  Ellos  conocen  la  verdadera 
religion  y  profesan  en  sns  cora^ones,  pero  el  amor  de  la  hacienda,  por  no 
oerdella,  les  hace,  obedeciendo  las  leyes  de  la  Bejrna,  ir  &  las  perversas 
platicas  j  k  algonos  recibir  la  abominable  communion.**  —  Mendoxa  a! 
1^7, 37  Setiembre:  Teulet,  Vol.  Y. 
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calling  himself  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Strange, 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  Lord  Stourton,  Lord 
Darcy,  Lord  Compton,  Lord  Windsor,'Sir  John  Con- 
stable, and  others  besides,  had  bound  themselves  by 
some  kind  of  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  and  the 
Church.  Sir  William  Courtenay  had  promised  to  seize 
Plymouth.  Lord  Montague,  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tresh- 
am,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Sir  William  Catesby,  Sir 
William  SouthwUl,  were  ready  to  join  in  a  revolt,  when 
once  it  had  broken  out ;  and  Claude  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Maxwell  might  be  depended  on  with  an  army  of 
Scots. 

It  was  the  same  confederacy  which  had  been  many 
times  formed  and  dissolved  as  often.  Ballard  spoke  of 
promises.^  He  represented  all  these  persons  as  having 
pledged  themselves  to  take  arms  if  they  could  depend 
positively  on  assistance  from  Spain.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  peculiarity  in  the  present  combination  —  in 
the  opinion  of  Mendoza,  that  which  made  it  so  peculiarly 
promising  —  that  the  first  step  was  to  be  the  killing  of 
the  Queen.  An  insurrection  against  Elizabeth  living 
was  found  impossible  to  bring  about.  With  Elizabeth 
dead,  every  Catholic  would  feel  not  permitted  only,  but 
bound  in  honour  and  duty,  to  take  arms  for  her  lawftil 
heir.  And  this  time  the  deed  was  to  be  actuallv  done. 
Ballard,  after  having  completed  his  tour,  and  sketched 
a  plan  for  the  assassination,  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
sulted Mendoza  ;  and  Mendoza,  with  apparently  no  con- 
ilciousness  that  he  was  relating  anything  particularly 
atrocious,  told  Philip  that  no  scheme  so  likely  to  be 
Buccessfnl  had  ever  been  formed  for  the  recovery  of 
England ;  that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
watch  for  opportunities  ;  six  of  the  Queen's  own  attend- 

1  Mendoza  to  Philip,  August  13:  Teulet,  Vol.  Y. 
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ants  had  undertaken  to  kill  her,  who  had  access  to  hei 
presence  at  all  hours  and  places.^  They  were  ready  to 
stab  her  if  necessary  under  the  cloth  of  state  itself. 
They  waited  only  till  means  had  been  provided  for  the 
escape  or  rescue  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Chartley,  and 
till  either  the  Prince  of  Parma,  or  a  fleet  from  Lisbon, 
was  ready  to  strike  in  at  the  moment  of  the  confusion. 

As  Ballard  told  his  story  to  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor, it  seemed  as  if  all  Catholic  England  was  a  party 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  intended  villany.  No  sus- 
picion, however,  could  be  more  unjust.  A  few,  a  very 
few  persons  only  beyond  the  principals,  were  aware 
that  EUzabeth's  hfe  was  aimed  at ;  and  the  promise  of 
insurrection  was  probably  no  more  than  a  declaration 
of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  claims 
on  the  succession,  and  an  engagement  to  support  those 
claims  by  arms  if  disputed  by  the  Protestants. 

The  other  part  of  the  account,  however,  even  to  the 
basest  details  of  it,  was  perfectly  correct.  It  was 
shamefully  true,  that  a  body  of  gentlemen,  some  of 
them  sworn  servants  of  the  Queen,  others  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Court,  had  bound  them- 
selves to  abuse  the  peculiar  confidence  whicli  tlie 
Queen  had  placed  in  them  and  kill  her.  Babington, 
instigated  by  Ballard,  had  found  accomplices  in  Charles 
Tilney  one  of  her  gentlemen  pensioners ;  in  Edward 
Abington  the  son  of  her  under  treasurer  ;  in  Jones  the 
son  of  the  master  of  the  wardrobe ;  in  Dunn  who  was 
in  the  First  Fruits  Office;  in  Robert  Barnwell  an 
Irishman  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Court;  and  in 
other  young  men  of  family  whom  she  had  encouraged 

1  "  a!  qae  86  han  ofrecido  y  acordado  seys  gentilhombres  crie^os  <le  la 
Reyna  y  que  andan  de  las  puertas  adentro.^'  —  Mendoza  al  Rey,  3-11 
igosto:  Teulet,  Vol.  V. 
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to  coiLe  aboat  her — Chidiock  Tichboume,  Edward 
Charnock,  Edward  Windsor,  Lord  Windsor's  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  and  Thomas  Salisbury  who  at 
one  time  had  been  a  follower  of  Leicester.  One  only 
of  the  six  spoken  of  by  Mendoza,  John  Savage,  was 
free  from  this  exceptional  and  peculiar  baseness.  Sav- 
age had  been  a  soldier  under  Parma.  He  had  passed 
through  Rheims  on  his  return  to  England,  where  Gil- 
bert Gifford's  brother,  George,  had  set  his  mind  run- 
ning upon  regicide  ;  and  finding  what  was  going  on, 
he  volunteered  to  join  the  conspiracy. 

The  plan  was  to  dispatch  the  Queen  first,  and 
afterwards  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Hunsdon,  and  Sir  F. 
KnoUys ;  and  this  being  done,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Protestant  party  being  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  san- 
guine Mendoza  imagined  that  the  revolution  would  be 
accomplished  on  the  spot.  He  made  light  of  difficulties 
in  his  eagerness  to  be  revenged  for  his  expulsion.  He 
wrote  enthusiastically  to  Philip,  entreating  him  to  give 
the  conspirators  his  support ;  and  through  Ballard,  and 
by  a  letter,  he  sent  them  his  own  warmest  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  an  enterprise  so  Catholic  and  so 
worthy  of  the  ancient  English  valour.^ 

Having  done  his  work  in  Paris,  Ballard  returned  to 
England  to  report  Mendoza's  answer.  Before  he  went, 
however,  he  saw  Charles  Paget  and  let  him  know  gen- 
erally that  an  insurrection  was  about  to  break  out. 
He  saw  Morgan  in  the  Bastile,  to  whom  he  told  every- 
thing ;  and  Morgan  introduced  him  to  Gilbert  GifFord, 
as  a  person  through  whom  communication  was  possible 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

1  **He  hecho  el  acogimiento  al  gentilhombre  que  merecia  semejante 
propaesta,  y  por  ser  tan  ChristiaDa,  justa,  y  aumento  de  nuestra  santa  fe 
Catolica  y  servicio  de  V.  Mag<^,  les  he  escrito  dos  cartas  por  diferentes  viaa, 
animandoles  i.  la  empresa  como  digna  de  animos  tan  CatolicpB  y  del 
antigiio  valor  Ingles*'*  —  Mendoza  al  Rey,  18  Agosto:  Teulet,  Vol.  V 
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If  there  was  a  person  from  whom  the  corspiracy 
ought  most  carefully  to  have  been  concealed,  that  per- 
son was  Mary  Stuart.  She  could  herself  do  nothing, 
and  to  acquaint  her  beforehand  with  so  dark  a  purpose 
was  to  expose  her  to  gratuitous  danger,  and  was  to  ask 
her  for  a  direct  sanction  which  she  could  not  honoura- 
bly give.  Paget  wrote  to  tell  her  that  a  rebellion  was 
not  unlikely,  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  might  be  looked 
for  at  Newcastle  or  Scarborough,  and  that  means 
would  be  taken  to  ensure  her  own  safety.^  If  he  knew- 
more  he  was  prudently  silent.  Morgan,  who  was 
aware  of  her  rashness  and  who  must  have  or  ought  to 
have  guessed  that  she  would  be  untroubled  with  weak 
scruples,  had  the  singular  imprudence  to  introduce 
Babington  to  her,  to  mention  him  to  her  as  a  person 
whom  she  had  once  known  who  was  about  to  do  her 
service,  and  to  send  her  a  cipher  of  which  he  had 
given  the  duplicate  to  Babington  himself.^  He  did  not 
at  first  enter  into  details,  but  he  gave  mysterious  hints 
that  there  was  something  in  progress,  besides  and  be- 
yond a  mere  insurrection.  He  mentioned  Ballard's 
name  as  concerned  in  it.  In  momentary  caution  he 
said  that  he  had  advised  Ballard  not  to  write  to  her 
about  it;  and  he  advised  her  in  turn,  whatever  she 
might  hear,  to  hold  no  intelligence  with  Ballard,  "  for 
fear  if  he  or  his  partners  were  discovered,  they  might 
by  pains  discover  her  Majesty  to  have  had  dealings 
with  them  ; "  but  he  had  the  inconceivable  imprudence 
to  add  in  a  postscript  to  Curie,  which  it  was  certain 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  see :  — 

"  There  be  many  means  in  hand  to  remove  the  beast 
that  troubles  all  the  world."  ^ 

1  Charles  Paget  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  19-29:  M8S,  iiajry  <2iieer 
•/■  ScoU, 
3  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  7-17:  MS.  Ibid, 
s  Same  to  the  same  June  14-24:  MS.  Ibid. 
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Ana  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted for  Mary  Stuart's  sake,  that  he  could 
not  but  make  her  the  sharer  herself  of  the 
happy  secret.  A  few  days  later  he  told  her  plainly 
"  that  there  were  good  members  attending  upon  op- 
portunity to  do  the  Queen  of  England  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice which,  if  it  pleased  God  to  lend  assistance,  hp 
trusted  would  quiet  many  things."  ^ 

These  letters  were  forwarded  to  Chartley  by  the 
route  which  Walsingham  had  opened.  GifFord,  though 
he  accompanied  Ballard  from  Paris  to  England,  was 
personally  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  he  learnt  it  in  qonversation 
from  Ballard  himself.  Though  he  probably  saw  Wal- 
singham in  London,  therefore,  he  had  nothing  of  mor 
ment  to  make  known  to  him.  But  the  letters  theiQ- 
selves,  as  they  passed  into  Phillipps's  hand,  told  their 
own  story  ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  profound  curi- 
osity that  both  Walsingham^  and  Elizabeth  must  have 
watched  for  the  effect  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots.* 

She  herself,  happy  in  the  removal  to  Chartley  and 
the  secret  access  which  she  possessed  once  more  tp  the 
outer  world,  had  recovered  her  health  and  spirits.  She 
had  been  treated  with  unusual  indulgence.  Her  legs 
had  swollen  in  the  winter,  and  on  her  first  arrival  she 
had  been  unable  to  walk  ;  but  as  the  spring  came  on 
she  was  driven  out  in  a  carriage  or  was  wheeled  in 
ner  chair  through  the  garden.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of 
aer  enjoying  "  a  duck  hunt "  in  one  of  the  ponds ;  ^  and 
when  summer  came,  her  spirits  lifting  her  body,  she 
was  able  to  mount  her  horse  again  and  gallop  with  the 
aounds,  or  strike  a  deer  with  a  crossbow.^ 

1  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  July  19-291!  M88.  Mary  Queen  of  8coU 

*  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  June  3  -13. 

*  "  (xod,  I  praise  him  continuallj.  hath  not  set  me  so  low  but  that  I  am 
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The  general  political  news  which  reached  her  was  less 
entirely  discouraging.  Claude  Hamilton,  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  restored  with  Angus  and  Mar,  was  as  active 
iq  her  favour  as  when  he  charged  up  the  hill  at  Lang- 
side,  and  was  sanguine  that  if  England  was  held  in 
check,  he  could  at  any  moment  be  master  of  Scotland 
and  its  King.  James  himself  was  in  appearance  hope- 
lessly English.  The  long  talked  of  League 
between  him  and  Elizabeth  was  at  last 
completed.  There  had  been  infinite  haggling  over  the 
details.  The  Scots  insisted  on  a  quasi  recognition  of 
the  King's  title  to  the  succession.  The  King  himself 
stood  upon  the  ^£,000.  a  year  which  Elizabeth  had  once 
promised  and  had  afterwards  cut  down.  With  a  double 
compromise,  Elizabeth  at  length  subscribed  a  bond  that 
she  would  "  do  nothing  and  allow  nothing  to  be  done 
to  the  diminishing,  impairing,  or  derogating  of  any 
greatness  that  might  be  due  to  him  unless  provoked  on 
his  part  by  manifest  ingratitude :  "  James  consented  to 
lose  a' thousand  out  of  his  five  ;  and  the  treaty  thus  or- 
dered was  signed  at  Berwick  by  commissioners  of  the 
two  countries  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

No  clause  had  been  inserted  or  demanded,  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  on  either  side,  implying  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  Mary  Stuart.  She  was  prepared 
for  it ;  she  had  known  from  the  beginning  of  May  that 
Ro  it  was  to  be  ;  and  before  any  of  the  letters  could 
have  reached  her  on  the  great  business  that  was  in 
hand,  she  had  taken  her  own  measure.^.  She  had 
written  to  Mendoza,  that  in  consequence  of  her  son's 
obstinate  persistence  in  heresy,  she  had  finally  disin- 

able  to  handle  my  crossbow  for  killing  a  deer,  and  to  gallop  after  tht 
bounds  on  horseback.'*  —  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Morgan,  July  17-97'. 
Labanoff.  Vol.  YI. 
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herited  him.  Mendoza,  she  said,  must  keep  her  se- 
cret ;  if  known  in  France,  it  would  cost  her  her  dowry  ; 
if  in  England,  it  would  be  her  destruction.  But  "  re- 
garding more  the  interests  of  the  universal  Church  than 
of  her  own  family,"  she  had  bequeathed  her  prospective 
rights  to  the  King  of  Spain  .^  By  the  same  post  she 
bade  Paget  urge  Philip  once  more  "  to  set  on  England," 
not  "  to  stay  longer  at  flattering  of  biles  by  lenitives," 
but  ^^  to  purge  the  spring  of  the  malign  humour  that 
had  engendered  them."  This  and  only  this  was  the 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  Europe.  It  ought  to  have  been 
followed  long  before,  but  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  She 
did  not  inform  Paget  of  her  views  for  the  future.  She 
spoke  as  if  she  had  still  hopes  of  her  son ;  she  seemed 
rather  to  desire  that  he  should  be  seized  and  sent 
to  Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  Claude  Hamilton  should 
govern  Scotland  as  Regent,  which  would  then  be  at 
Philip's  service  for  the  invasion.^ 

These  and  similar  letters  to  other  friends  must  have 
convinced  Elizabeth  as  she  read  them,  that  her  cousin 
was  not  yet  so  subdued,  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
could  be  ventured  with  her.  The  assassination  plot 
came  opportunely  to  test  her  disposition  to  the  bottom. 
There  were  powerful  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  been  acquainted  with  the  attempts 
of  Somerville  and  Parry.  She  had  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  either  of  them,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  Morgan  was  now  telling  her  in  unmis- 
takable language  that  there  was  to  be  another  attempt 
of  the  same  kind.  Would  she  approve  or  would  she 
disapprove  ?  It  was  an  anxious  question.  Elizabeth 
did  not  yet  know  the  particulars.     She  had  Ballard's 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Mendosa,  May  20-30:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI 
*  Muy  Stuart  to  Charles  Paget,  May  20-30:  Ibid 
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name,  and  she  had  Babington's  name ;  she  had  learnt 
that  "  the  beast  was  to  be  removed  that  troubled  the 
world  ;  "  and  for  her  own  safety's  sake  she  might  have 
ordered,  at  any  rate,  the  arrest  of  these  two  men ;  but 
she  chose  to  endure  the  danger,  that  she  might  un-^ 
ravel  the  mystery,  and  test  her  kinswoman  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Mary  Stuart  was  in  the  humour  to  be  worked  npmi. 
She  was  excited  by  new  hopes ;  she  was  exasperated 
by  disappointment  and  her  suflFerings  at  Tutbury. 
Elizabeth's  life  lay  between  her  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  alone  prevented  the  Catholics  everywhere 
from  declaring  in  her  favour.  Whatever  became  of 
James  afterwards,  there  was  no  question  but  that  sh0 
herself  was  the  immediate  heir ;  and  could  the  con- 
spirators have  been  contented  to  act  and  to  trust  to 
her  approbation  afterwards,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  she  would  have  looked  leniently  on  the  crime  by 
which  she  profited.  Elizabeth,  had  the  situation  been 
reversed,  would  have  executed  the  assassins  to  prove 
that  she  had  not  been  connected  with  them  ;  but  Mary 
Stuart,  among  her  many  crimes,  was  never  fiilse  to  her 
friends,  and  stood  through  good  and  evil  by  those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  serve  her. 

The  "gentlemen,"  however,  who  had  undertaken 
the  business,  did  not  feel  this  confidence.  Regicide, 
which  appeared  so  glorious  and  easy  when  the  exec^i- 
tion  was  distant,  became  more  agitating  as  the  moment 
approached  for  action  ;  and  Ballard  who,  without  men- 
tioning names,  had  now  communicated  the  secret  to 
Gilbert  GiflPord,  told  him  that  before  anything  could  be 
done  "he  must  obtain  the  Queen  of  Scots'  hand  and 
seal  to  allow  of  all  that  must  be  practised  fpr  her." 
Without  this  his  labour  was  vain,  and  nothing  could  be 
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done.^  He  had  himself  promised  that  he  would  not 
write  to  her ;  but  Babington  was  about  to  make  use  of 
Morgan's  introduction  to  send  her  a  few  words,  and 
Gifford  must  convey  his  letter  by  the  secret  channel. 
•  Gifford  carried  what  Ballard  had  told  him  to  Wal- 
singham.  Warrants  were  drawn  out  and  hung  sus- 
pended over  Ballard  and  Babington  in  case  they  made 
a  dangerous  move  or  were  frightened  and  attempted  to 
fly,  and  the  plot  continued  to  develop  itself.  ^  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  acknowledgment  of  Morgan's  let- 
ter had  herself  written  a  few  lines  of  gracious  recog- 
nition to  Babington.  In  reply  and  in  the  name  of  his 
companions,  he  laid  the  details  of  the  scheme  before 
her  as  "  his  most  dear  sovereign,"  and  requested  her 
commands. 

He  said  that  on  her  being  separated  from  Lord 
Shrewsbury  and  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a  wicked 
Puritan,  a  mere  Leicestrian,  a  mortal  enemy  to  hex 
Majesty  and  the  States  Catholic,  he  had  despaired  of 
his  country  and  had  intended  to  leave  it.  He  had 
been  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  Father  Ballard 
held  out  hopes  to  him  that  better  things  were  possible. 
He  had  therefore  determined  to  remain  and  with  the 
hazard  pf  his  life  do  her  Majesty  one  good  day's  ser- 
vice. He  had  conferred  with  his  friends,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  had  found  assur- 
ance that  something  could  be  achieved.  There  were 
three  points  to  be  attended  to :  a  harbour  would  have  to 
be  chosen  and  secured  where  her  allies  from  abroad 
could  land ;  she  herself  was  to  be  rescued  from  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet ;  and  the  usurping  competitor  was  to  be 

1  Gilbert  Gifford  to  Waldngham,  July  11-21:  M88.  Mary  Queen  qf 
Bcoa. 
<  Phillipps  to  Waleingham,  Jnly  7-17:  MS,  Ibid. 
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dispatched.  For  the  performance  of  each  and  all  of 
these,  the  intending  actors  had  made  a  solemn  vow, 
and  upon  "  assurance  by  her  Majesty's  letters  to  him- 
self," were  ready  "  to  take  the  sacrament  together," 
"  either  to  prevail  in  the  Church's  behalf  or  die  in  so 
honourable  an  attempt."  Delay  being  dangerous,  they 
requested  her  to  let  them  know  her  pleasure.  The 
northern  counties  were  already  prepared,  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  at 
any  landing-place  upon  the  east  coast.  He  himself,  with 
her  approbation,  proposed  to  make  a  dash,  with  a  hun- 
dred followers,  on  Charley.  *'  For  the  dispatch  of 
the  usurper  from  the  obedience  of  whom  they  were  by 
the  excommunication  of  his  Holiness  made  free,  there 
were  six  noble  gentlemen  his  private  friends,  who  for 
the  zeal  they  bore  to  the  cause  and  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, were  ready  to  undertake  that  tragical  execu- 
tion." 1 

The  interest  grew  deeper.  Babington's  letter  was 
given  immediately  to  Gifford;  it  was  examined  by 
Walsingham  before  it  left  London,  and  was  forwarded 
by  the  usual  road;  and  Phillipps,  who  had  been  in 
London  and  had  there  deciphered  it,  returned  to 
Paulet  at  Chartley  to  watch  the  effects.  Mary  Stuart 
knew  PhilUpps  by  sight ;  a  spare,  pockmarked,  impas- 
sive, red-haired  man,  something  over  thirty.  She  had 
been  already  struck  by  his  appearance.  Morgan  had 
suggested  that  he  might  not  be  proof  against  a  bribe. 
She  had  tried  him  gently  and  without  success,  but  she 

1  Anthony  Babington  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  July  12-22:  MSB.  Mary 
Quten  of  Scots,  The  decipher  was  afterwards  submitted  to  Babington 
himself,  and  he  wrote  upon  it,  "  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  the  Queen  of  Scots."  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  therefore  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  informed  onl}'  of  an  intended  rebellion,  and  thAt  the 
l^t  for  assassination  was  concealed  from  her 
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had  no  particular  suspicion  of  him.  He  knew  the  mo- 
ment when  the  letter  reached  her.  He  knew  that  she 
had  read  it.  When  she  drove  out  in  her  carriage 
afterwards  she  passed  him  and  he  bowed  respectfully. 

*'I  had  a  smiling  countenance,"  he  said,  "but  I 
thought  of  the  verse  — 

*  Cum  tibi  dicit  Ave.    Sicnt  ab  hoste  cave,'  ** 

Some  remorse  he  could  not  choose  but  feel.  She  waa 
in  his  toils,  and  he  was  too  certain  that  she  would  be 
meshed  in  them.  Another  letter  from  her  and  the 
work  would  be  done. 

"We  attend,"  he  wrote,  "her  very  heart  at  the 
next."  1 

Paulet  had  less  self-command.  He  probably  liked 
ill  the  work  that  he  was  about  when  he  found  the  turn 
which  it  had  taken ;  there  had  been  a  consciousness  in 
his  manner  which  she  had  observed,  and  she  had  felt 
vague  uneasiness  about  him.  She  had  made  advances 
to  him,  to  which  he  had  not  responded.  She  had  feared 
that  if  the  Queen  was  killed  it  might  go  hard  with  her 
if  she  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  before  Babington's 
letter  came,  she  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  bidding  him  ask  Sir  Edward  Stafford  to  in- 
tercede with  Burghley  to  provide  her  with  another 
guardian,  better  inclined  to  her  and  her  rights  after  the 
death  of  his  mistress.^  Stafford  she  knew  to  be  her 
friend.  Burghley  she  thought,  and  justly  thought, 
wished  well  to  her.     "  You  see,"  wrote  Phillipps,  com- 

1  Phillipps  to  Walsingham,  July  14-24:  Mary  Queen  of  8oot$, 
3  *'  Se  rende  an  reste  fort  insolent  en  tons  ses  departements  vers  moy. 
Donnez  advis  de  cecy  au  grand  Tresorier  par  rAmbassadeur  Stafford,  et 
faictes  lay  remonstrer  tant  de  ma  part  qne  de  tons  mes  parens  et  amies  ma 
vie  ne  pouvoir  estre  seure  en  la  garde  et  mains  de  mon  dit  gardien,  mesme- 
ment  si  ceste  Royne  venoit  a  faillir.**  —  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  tl^e  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  July  12-22:  M88.  MS,  n)id. 
VOL.  xu.  17 
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meDting  on  her  words  to  Walsingham,  "how  she  ia 
weary  of  her  keeper.  She  is  very  bold  to  make  way 
to  the  great  personage,  and  I  fear  he  will  be  too  for- 
ward in  satisfying  her  for  her  change  till  he  see 
Babington's  treasons."^  These  words  are  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  in  Burghley's  favour  that  he  at  least 
was  no  party  to  an  unfair  conspiracy  against  her,  and 
was  in  no  humour  to  tolerate  foul  play. 

Walsingham  was  still  in  great  uncertainty.  Ballard, 
supposing  Giflfbrd  to  know  more  than  he  did,  talked  to 
him  with  considerable  unreserve.  GiflPord  had  gathered 
that  his  and  Babington's  accomplices  were  persons  near 
about  the  Queen.  They  were  followed  at  night  if  they 
went  abroad,  and  their  houses  watched  to  discover  by 
whom  they  were  visited.  The  group  of  traitors  was 
tolerably  well  ascertained,  but  nothing  definite  could  be 
proved  as  yet  against  any  individual.^  Babington  pres- 
ently disappeared ;  a  spy,  perhaps  GifFord  himself,  as- 
qertained  that  he  had  gone  for  a  week  to  his  house  in 
Derbyshire,  and  that  he  expected  to  receive  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  answer  to  his  letter  at  Lichfield. 

It  came  at  last.  She  was  five  days  composing  her 
reply,  with  the  many  other  letters  which  she  dispatched 
by  the  same  post. 

The  confessions  of  her  secretaries  describe  the  mode 
in  which  she  worked.  Not  a  paper  of  any  consequence 
was  ever  written  by  them,  except  in  her  cabinet  and  in 
her  presence.  She  sat  at  a  table  with  Nau  and  Curie 
opposite  to  her.  She  either  wrote  herself  or  dictated 
in  French  to  Nau  the  substance  of  what  she  desired  to 
say.  Nau  took  down  her  words,  and  she  looked  them 
over,  and  approved  or  altered  as  the  case  might  be.  He 

1  Phillipps  to  Walaiiigham,  July  19-29:  MSB,  Mary  Qaeen  of  SooU. 
«  Secret  Intelligence,  July,  1586:  MSSi  Domestic. 
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then  cast  them  into  form  ;  she  read  his  draft,  and  then 
if  the  letter  was  to  remain  in  French,  it  was  ciphered 
and  sealed  by  herself.  If  it  was  to  be  in  English,  it  was 
translated  by  Curie,  and  again  read  to  her  and  ciphered. 
Not  a  dispatch  of  any  kind  was  ever  sent  out  which  had 
not  been  composed,  ciphered,  read  twice  or  thrice,  and 
tbsn  sealed  either  with  her  own  hands  or  before  her 
eyes.^ 

;  For  five  days  she  was  thus  at  work,  before  the  packet 
was  in  Phillipps's  hands  which  contained  the  letter  that 
he  was  looking  for.  It  was  thick  and  the  ciphers  were 
many  and  voluminous.  She  had  written  to  Charles 
Paget,  observing  the  same  caution  as  himself  about 
names,  but  telling  him  that  a  distinguished  Catholic  had 
consulted  her  on  a  movement  that  was  to  be  made  in 
her  favour.  She  said  that  she  had  answered  him  point 
by  point.  She  had  instructed  him  how  he  was  to  proceed 
in  England,  and  what  he  was  to  look  for  from  abroad* 
Now  if  ever,  she  said,  was  the  time  for  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  to  strike  a  blow  in  earnest  and  cease  to 
beat  the  air  with  vain  negotiations. 

To  Lord  Paget  and  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  who 
were  at  Madrid,  she  had  written  —  to  the  first  genei*ally, 
to  Englefield  more  particularly,  in  a  strain  which  shewed 
that  she  still  doubted  Philip's  resolution.  Protesting 
against  the  peace  which  she  half  believed  him  seriously 
to  meditate,  and  the  mere  report  of  which  had  chilled 
the  hearts  of  true  Catholics  to  stone,  she  said  that  ar- 
rangements had  now  been  made  for  a  revolt  which,  if 
he  consented,  could  not  but  succeed.  Her  own  escape, 
which  had  hitherto  made  the  chief  difficulty,  she  be- 
lieved to  have  been  safely  provided  for. 

To  Mendoza,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  every  detail 

1  Confettions  of  Kau  and  Cnile,  September:  MS8,  Mary  Queen  qfBeelt, 
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©f  the  conspiracy,  she  contented  herself  with  sending  a 
cordial  approval.  To  Morgan  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  she  poured  out  her  exulting  hopes  that  the 
hour  of  her  deliverance  was  at  hand.  To  the  French 
Ambassador  Chasteauneuf — the  wisest  friend,  could 
she  but  have  known  it,  that  she  possessed,  and  the  one 
therefore  whom  she  trusted  least  —  she  addressed  also, 
under  the  affected  disguise  of  cipher,  a  complaint  of 
Elizabeth's  treaty  with  Scotland,  lest  he  should  suspect 
her  of  deeper  designs,  which  he  might  dissuade,  or 
thwart,  or  betray.^ 

Besides  these,  and  probably  composed  before  any  of 
them,  was  the  answer  to  "  the  distinguished  Catholic?,'* 
Anthony  Babington  himself,^  containing  "  her  very 
heart,"  as  Phillipps  expected  that  it  would.   Babington 

1  Letters  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  July  17-27, 1686:  Labanoff,  yo|»  VL 

2  The  authenticity  of  this,  as  of  the  Casket  letters,  has  been  vehemently 
challenged  by  the  Queen  of  Scots*  historical  defenders:  it  is  necessaily 
thjerefore  to  premise  that  it  was  sworn  to  by  the  two  secretarijeB  in  t^ 
deciphered  form  in  which  it  was  produced  by  Walsingham,  as  having  been 
written  by  Nau,  from  minutes  in  the  Queen's  hand,  translated  into  Engliab 
by  Curie,  and  read  over  to  herself  and  approved  by  her  in  the  usual  way 
before  it  was  ciphered.  She  challenged  the  production  of  her  autograph. 
It  had,  of  course,  never  gone  beyond  her  own  room,  and  it  could  not  be 
fpund.  But  Nau*s  minutes  of  it  were  found.  The  letter  itself  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Babington,  as  the  same  which  he  received  in  cipher*  PhiUipps*^ 
copy  of  the  cipher  was  examined  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  decipher 
verified.  It  still  bears  upon  it  the  signatures  of  the.  noblemen  by  whom  It 
w^s  examined,  ^lie  original  cipher  having  been  passed  on  to  Babington 
was  never  recovered;  and  Prince  Labanoff,  whose  chivalry  in  behalf  of 
Mary  Stuart  sees  truth  in  every  word  she  spoke  herself  and  fraud  and 
foi^ery  in  every  charge  alleged  against  her,  considers  that  the  com- 
promising sentences  were  interpolated  by  Phillipps  before  it  left  Chartley. 
The  forgery  was  gratuitous  if  forgery  there  was,  for  the  genuineness  of 
Babington's  own  letter  informing  her  that  the  assassination  was  intended 
18  neither  questionable  nor  questioned,  and  such  parts  of  her  reply  as 
Prince  Labanoff  admits  to  be  her  own,  contain  a  full  general  approbation 
jf  hia  iutended  proceedings;  and  no  prohibition  of,  and  therefore  a  tacit 
cqnsent  to,  the  murder.  The  arguments  on  which  Prince  Labanoff  relief 
•re  three. 

Fhrst.  That  the  original  ciphered  letter  was  not  sent  to  its  destlnatkm 
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had  written  to  her  as  his  Sovereign.  She  addressed 
him  in  turn  as  "trusty  and  well  beloved."  She 
applauded   his  zeal    in   the   cause  of  herself  and  the 

a  once  like  the  rest,  but  was  taken  by  Phillipps  to  London  to  Walsing- 
ham. 

Secondly.  That  it  was  detained  eleven  days  before  it  was  in  Babing- 
toii*8  hands,  presumably  with  a  dishonest  intention. 

Thirdly.  Tnat  the  interpolation  can  be  proved  from  a  confused  post* 
4otipt  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  The  Prince  conceives  that  Phillipps  intended  first  to  make 
a  mere  addition,  that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  recomposed  afterwards  the 
entire  letter,  that  it  was  detained  for  that  purpose,  and  that  althoagh  one 
of  the  most  dexterous  manipulators  of  cipher  in  Europe,  he  did  his  work  so 
clumsily  that  It  can  be  keen  through  with  ease  by  a  critic  of  the  nineteentii 
dbhtury. 

Neither  fact  nor  inference  are  correct. 

First  the  original  letter  was  not  detained,  but  was  forwarded  in  the  usual 
way  the  day  after  it  came  into  PhilHpps^s  hand.  Walsingham  indeed  tbld 
him  to  bring  it  to  London,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  departure.  Phillipps 
had  it  on  the  evenmg  of  the.l8th-28th  of  July.  On  the  19th-29th  he  wrote 
to  Walsingham  **  that  if  Ba^ington  was  in  the  country  the  origmal  would 
be  conveyed  into  his  hands."  It  had  been  given  to  **  Emilio  '*  to  take  to 
him  at  Lichfield,  and  was  evidently  already  gone;  for  Phillipps  recom- 
mended Walsingham  to  have  6abington*8  house  carefully  searched,  being 
sure  that  the  letter  would  be  kept,  and  "  wishing  it  to  be  found  for  an 
evidence  agwnst  her." — Phillipps  to  Walsingham,  July  19-29 :  MSB. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

It  is  true  that  Babington  did  not  receive  it  for  eleven  days,  but  m  a 
second  letter  to  the  ll^ueen  of  Soots  he  himself  explained  the  reaaop. 
**  Your  letter,"  he  says,  "  I  received  not  till  the  29th  of  July  [August  8]. 
The  cause  was  my  absence  from  Lichfield,  contrary  to  promise."  —  Babing- 
ton to  the  Queen  of  Scbts,  August  3^13:  M8.  Ibid. 

The  argument  from  the  postscript  it  is  unbecoming  to  call  preposterous, 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  what  other  name  to  give  it,  for  it  implies  that  Phillipps 
preserved;  endorsed,  and  placed  among  the  papers  to  be  examined  by  the 
Privy  Council  his  own  first  draft  of  a  forg«iy,  which  he  rejected  aa  nn- 
suited  to  his  purpose.  A  note  from  Curie  to  "Emilio"  explains  the 
mystery.  Some  **  addition  "  to  the  letter  had  been  sent  by  mistake.  It 
•ad  perplexed  Emilio,  who  had  written  to  know  what  it  was  and  what  he 
was  tc  do  with  it.  Curie  answered,  **  I  doubt  by  your  former,  which  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  deciphering,  that  myself  have  erred  in  setting 
down  the  addition  which  I  sent  you  through  some  haste  I  had  then  in  dis- 
patching thereof.  I  pray  you  forbear  using  the  said  addition  until  that 
against  the  next  I  put  the  whole  at  more  leisure  in  better  order  for  your 
greater  ease  and  mine."  —  Curie  to  Emilio,  July  28-August  7:  M8.  Ibid. 

Curie  was  by  that  time  aware  that  Babington  had  not  been  at  LichfieUL 
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VIhuv^K  Sfce  bad^  him  weigh  well  his  resources,  cal- 
v^ii;^  tW  »<jimbers  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field, 
t^  >>wH<i  that  he  could  gain  possession  of,  the  succours 
^H*.  %hich  b^  ^H)uld  rely  from  abroad.  She  advised  that 
trfv  <\thohc?j  i^ould  be  told  everywhere  to  collect  arms 
jNTiVaWlV^  asi  if  to  defend  themselves  against  some  in- 
WavfeU  vH>lenee,  and  she  bade  Babington  learn  from 
Ntcudoiia  when  help  might  be  looked  for,  and  time  his 
¥^v<MU^ats  accordingly. 

^*  When  all  is  ready,"  she  then  continued,  "the  six 
g^ntWmen  must  be  set  to  work,  and  you  will  provide 
that  on  their  design  being  accomplished,  I  may  be  my- 
ifc^n  rescued  from  this  place,  and  be  in  safe  keeping  till 
W»i'  friends  arrive.  It  will  be  hard  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
execution  ;  you  must  have  a  party  therefore  in  readi- 
U^aa  to  carry  me  off*.  And  you  will  keep  four  men  with 
tiorsea  saddled,  to  bring  word  when  the  deed  is  done, 
that  they  may  be  here  before  my  guardian  learns  of  it. 
*  o  prevent  accident,  let  the  horsemen  choose  different 
W>utes,  that  if  one  is  intercepted  another  may  get 
through.  It  will  be  well  also  to  have  the  common  posts 
•^d  couriers  stopped.  Give  the  gentlemen  all  the  as- 
surances which  they  require  on  my  part.  You  will 
consider  and  consult  together  whether  if,  as  is  possible, 
they  cannot  execute  their  particular  purpose,  it  will 
thtJu  be  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  enter- 
\UMa©,  If  the  difficulty  be  only  with  myself,  if  you  can- 
^^^*t  manage  my  own  rescue  because  I  am  in  the  Tower, 
^r  ui  some  other  place  too  strong  for  you,  do  not  hesi- 
tate on  that  account.    Go  on  for  the  honour  of  God.    I 

^^  therefore  supposed  rightly  that  the  letter  was  still  In  Emilio's  keeping. 
HU  ileseription  applies  exactly  to  the  "postscript,"  which  forms  Prince 
Mi^noiTs  text  It  is  among  the  other  documents  of  the  conspiracy  and 
i^Vttvbwed  by  Phillipps  himself,  "P.  S.  of  the  S.  Queen's  letter  to  BjO^ 
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would  gladly  die  at  any  time  could  I  but  know  that  the 
Catholics  were  out  of  bondage.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
raise  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beware  of  traitors.  There 
are  even  priests  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  Keep  no 
compromising  papers  about  you,  and  reveal  as  little  of 
your  intentions  as  you  can  to  the  French  Ambassador* 
He  is  a  good  man ;  but  his  master  is  too  nearly  allied 
with  this  Queen  and  may  cross  our  purpose. 

"  There  are  three  ways  in  which  my  escape  may  be 
managed.  I  ride  sometimes  in  the  open  ground  between 
this  and  Stafford.  It  is  usually  an  entire  solitude,  and 
my  guardian  who  attends  me  takes  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  horses  with  him,  only  armed  with  pistols.  We 
could  arrange  a  day,  and  fifty  or  sixty  well  mounted 
men  could  carry  me  off  with  ease. 

"  Or  you  might  fire  the  stables  and  farm-buildings 
here  some  midnight,  and  your  people  might  surprise  the 
house  in  the  confusion.  They  might  wear  a  badge  to 
recognise  each  other. 

"  Or  again,  carts  come  in  here  every  morning  with 
stores.  You  might  personate  a  driver,  and  upset  one 
of  the  carts  in  the  gateway  ;  and  the  rest  of  you  lying 
concealed  among  the  bushes  might  rush  in.  The 
guard's  lodgings  are  half  a  mile  off. 

"  Burn  this  immediately.*' ^ 

A  postscript^  adds :  "  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
names  and  qualities  of  the  six  gentlemen  which  are  to 
accomplish  the  designm^nt,  for  that  it  may  be  I  shall 

1  Th«  Qaeen  of  Scots  to  Anthony  Babin^n,  Julj  17-27.  Condensed: 
PiUited  hy  Lab^moff,  Vol.  VI.  The  letter  is  in  French,  and  was  apparently 
in  two  parts.  .  Curie  writing  to  Emilio,  tells  him  to  deliver  the  two  letters. 
Babington  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  Phillipps's  transcript,  says, 

"  C^est  la  copie  des  lettres  de  la  Be3me  d^Escosse  demierement  k  moy 
•nyoy^." 

«  This  la  the  document  en  which  Prince  Labiuioff  axguea. 
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be  able  upon  knowledge  of  the  parties  to  give  you 
Bome  further  advice  necessary  to  be  followed  therein ; 
and  even  so  do  I  wish  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  all  8uch  principal  persons^  as  also  who  be  aU 
ready  as  also  who  he^  —  as  also  from  time  to  time  par- 
ticularly how  you  proceed,  and  as  soon  as  you  may, 
for  the  same  purpose,  who  be  already,  and  how  £u: 
every  one  is  privy  hereunto." 

If  this  letter  was  the  genuine  work  of  Mary  Stuart, 
if  any  part  of  it  was  hers  —  supposing  her  to  have  re- 
ceived and  read  the  letter  of  Babington  to  which  it 
was  an  answer  —  PhiUipps,  on  sending  the  decipher  to 
Walsingham,  was  right  in  saying  that  he  had  now  ma- 
terial sufficient,  that  there  was  no  need  to  run  further 
risk,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure  the  principal 
conspirators  at  once.  His  only  anxiety  was  that  the 
original  letter  should  be  recovered.  Babington,  he 
thought,  "  for  all  her  commandment,"  would  not  de- 
stroy it,  and  he  wished  it  ^^  to  be  found  as  an  evidence 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  if  it  pleased  God  to  inspire 
her  Majesty  with  that  heroical  courage  that  was  meet 
for  avenge  of  God's  cause  and  the  security  of  herself 
and  the  State."  2 

.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  victim  of  treachery  — 
so  it  has  been  often  said,  and  so  it  will  be.  said  again  — 
and  if  by  treachery  it  is  meant  that  she  was  deceived 
the  charge  is  just.  But  it  is  false,  absolutely  and 
utterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by  agents  of  Wal- 
singham to  tempt  her  to  join  it  in  her  desperation  and 
then  to  destroy  her.  Walsingham  had  contrived  an 
ingenious  scheme  to  gain  political  information.  He 
obtained  what  he  sought,  and  he  obtained  also  by  acci- 

1  The  words  in  italics  are  struck  through  with  a  pen. 

«  PhilUpps  to  WaUinghfliDi  July  l»-39 :  MS8,  Mary  Quern  qf  Mb 
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dent  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  to  which  she  was 
a  party.  But  he  was  a  looker  on  and  nothing  besides. 
Elizabeth's  murder  was  the  favourite  project  of  the 
Jesuits.  At  the  particular  moment  when  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  passing  under  hij» 
eyes,  it  happened  to  ripen  towards  action. 

The  treatment  which  Mary  Stuart  had  received  at 
Elizabeth's  hands  is  said  to  excuse  if  not  to  justify  her. 
As  she  told  her  story  herself  it  did  excuse  her.  Com- 
ing into  England  of  her  own  accord,  having  been 
promised  welcome  and  help  there,  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  liberty  for  eighteen  years,  and  her  name 
had  been  blackened  with  calumny.  She  had  been 
tantalised  with  hopes  of  release,  only  when  the  cup 
was  at  her  lips,  to  see  it  snatched  away  as  if  in  pur- 
posed mockery.  She  had  been  treated  as  a  criminal 
and  threatened  with  death.  She  had  been  separated 
from  her  child.  His  affection  had  been  stolen  from 
her,  and  the  name  of  mother  bestowed  upon  her  op- 
pressor. And  if  the  refinements  of  cruelty  betrayed 
at  last  a  maddened  woman  into  desperate  courses,  she 
is  held  to  have  a  claim  for  acquittal  from  the  moral 
instincts  of  mankind. 

Elizabeth  had  certainly  contrived  to  make  such  a  > 
representation  of  the  case  possible.     In  the  dread  of 
seeming  to  sanction  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against 
their  sovereign,  she  had  disregarded  the  advice  of  her    / 
ministers,  and  had  used  language  on  the  faith  of  which    ! 
the  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted again  to   leave  it.      In  the  crooked  ways  in   ; 
which  she  so  much  delighted  she  had  more  than  once   j 
played  her  off  against  her  son,  and  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, had  held  the  succession  to  the  crown  undeter- 
mined, and  had  amused  Mary  Stuart  with  the  prospecl 
of  it. 
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But  if  it  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  looked  at  from 
first  to  last,  the  hxAt  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  her 
unlucky  kinswoman  was  weakness  —  weakness  perse- 
vered in  despite  of  remonstrance,  out  of  an  exagger- 
ated fear  of  being  reproached  for  dealing  more  hardly 
with  her  rival  and  heir  than  she  had  herself  been  dealt 
with  by  her  own  sister, 

Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne  herself  with  a  stain 
upon  her  birth,  had  found  the  leopards  of  England 
quartered  with  the  "  lilies  of  France,"  and  .a  French 
army  making  Scotland  a  stepping-stone  towards  forci- 
bly dispossessing  her  of  her  own  crown.  She  had  suo- 
cessfiilly  asserted  her  rights.  The  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  capitulation  of  Leith  surrendered  in  Mary 
Stuart's  name  the  claims  which  she  had  advanced. 
Mary  Stuart  had  first  delayed  and  then  refiised  to 
ratify  the  treaty  save  on  new  conditions,  which  she 
had  no  right  to  demand.  She  had  remained  after  her 
return  to  Scotland  a  quasi-competitor  for  Elizabeth's 
throne.  She  had  intrigued  with  the  disaffected  Catho- 
lics in  England,  and  with  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  in 
London.  She  had  chosen  for  her  husband  a  Catholic 
subject  of  Elizabeth,  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  to 
strengthen  her  position  with  the  English  nobility  as  a 
preparation  for  a  revolution  which  was  to  unseat  Eliza- 
beth in  her  favour.  Had  she  fallen  into  Elizabeth's 
power  at  the  time  of  the  Damley  marriage,  the  usage 
of  the  age  would  have  justified  her  execution.  She 
had  done  more  to  deserve  it  than  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
whose  death  had  been  approved  by  the  Catholic  opin- 
ion of  Europe. 

Her  story  took  another  turn.  She  forgot  her  am- 
bition for  a  time  in  a  personal  passion,  and  she  became 
the  heroine  of  an  adulterous  melodrame.     Her  has- 
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i>ft»d  was  murdered,  and  she  married  the  marderer. 
Her  subjects  took  arms,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  in- 
tended to  send  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  world  would 
hare  been  no  more  troubled  with  her  and  her  misfor- 
tunes, but  for  Elizabeth's  gratuitous  interference.  Eliz- 
abeth sared  her  life.  Elizabeth,  in  the  exaggeration 
of  pity,  undertook  that  if  she  could  escape  from  Loch* 
leven  she  would  give  her  an  asylum  in  England,  and 
after  the  lost  battle  at  Langside,  Mary  Stuart  took  her 
at  her  word,  crossed  into  Cumberland,  and  claimed  to 
be  replaced  upon  her  throne  by  English  arms* 

Setting  aside  the  immediate  pretensions  which  she 
had  put  forward  to  Elizabeth's  place,  she  was  her  heir 
presumptive  in  blood.  And  what  had  been  hitherto 
the  condition  of  persons  so  unfortunately  situated? 
Mary  Tudor  had  been  restrained  to  her  house  under 
Edward  YI.  Elizabeth  had  been  the  prisoner  of  Mary* 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  was  given  precedence  in 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  had  pined 
away  and  died. 

In.  dealing  with  Mary  Stuart  Elizabeth  was  embar- 
rassed by  a  rash  engagement,  which  would  have  sate        • 
lightly  on  any  previous  English  sovereign.     She  had  "^^^C^^/*. 
promised  more  than   she   could  perform  immediately/^ 
with  fairness  or  decency ;  but  she  gave  the  Queen  of 
Scots  an  opportunity  of  clearing  her  reputation,  and  had  >  #>^ 
she  succeeded  would  undoubtedly  have  restored  her.      j 

When  the  Casket  letters  demonstrated  her  guilt  — 
when  the  mere  authoritative  publication  of  them  would 
have  silenced  her  friends  for  ever,  would  have  made 
her  succession  in  England  impossible,  and  have  left 
her  the  unpitied  ^actim  of  her  own  crimes  —  Elizabeth  t  * 
dosed  the  inquiry,  forbade  a  verdict,  and  purposely 
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left  it  open  to  the  world  to  believe  that  she  was  possi* 
bly  innocent. 

As  the  immediate  consequence,  Mary  Stuart  caused 
first  an  open  insurrection  in  England,  and  then  wove 
a  second  great  conspiracy  of  which  a  Spanish  invasion 
and  the  Queen's  murder  were  intended  features.  The 
English  Parliament  like  the  Scots  would  then  have 
had  her  put  to  death  —  but  again  Elizabeth  interposed. 
It  was  not  wholly  in  generosity.  She  thought  her 
throne  would  be  more  secure  if  the  Great  Powers 
could  look  forward  to  the  peaceful  accession  of  a  Cath- 
olic Sovereign^  while  she  held  her  probable  successor 
in  her  own  hands  as  a  pledge  for  quiet  in  her  own 
lifetime.  Mary  Stuart  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Eng- 
land, but  she  remained  in  charge  of  Lord  Shrewsbury 
neither  more  nor  less  a  prisoner  than  Elizabeth  had 
herself  been  under  her  sister.  She  lived  with  the 
insignia  of  Queen  at  the  house  of  an  English  noble* 
man,  who  was  notoriously  a  friend  of  her  title.  She 
was  maintained  in  luxury  at  Elizabeth's  cost,  with  all 
the  enjoyments  which  an  English  country  house  could 
afford.  Residing  in  the  heart  of  England,  she  became 
the  "centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  great  Catholic  party, 
and  so  far  was  she  from  being  an  unwilling  prisoner 
that  she  might  have  escaped  had  she  pleased,  but 
would  not.  In  her  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  in  the  situation  most  &vour- 
able  to  her  prospects.  She  had  but  to  remain  quiet» 
and  if  she  outlived  Elizabeth  her  accession  was  abso- 
lutely certain. 

But  neither  she  nor  the  English  Jesuits  would  con* 
sent  to  wait.  Both  wished  to  anticipate  the  natural 
action  of  time.  The  Jesuit  mission  of  1580  was  the 
c<mimencement  of  a  new  series  of  conspiracies.     Ire* 
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land  was  set  on  fire.  Scotland  was  shaken  with  rero* 
lotion.  England  was  threatened  with  firesh  rebellion, 
and  the  Qoeen  with  assassination. 

The  Jesoits  had  been  worsted.  Some  scores  of 
them  had  been  hanged.  The  Queen  of  Scots  had 
exchanged  a  luxurious  residence  with  a  semi-Catholic 
English  Earl  to  sharp  confinement  under  a  Puritan 
keeper.  The  Protestant  government  was  mure  firmly 
established  in  Scotland,  and  her  son,  supplanting  her- 
self, now  aspired  to  the  second  place  after  Elisabeth. 

She  had  professed  to  be  worn  out  with  the  struggle  i 
to  be  willing  to  relinquish  her  ambition,  and  to  desire 
only  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  and  to  spend  what  remained  to  her  of  life  in 
religious  meditation. 

Elizabeth  put  her  sincerity  to  an  unexpected  teat. 

Had  she  been  in  the  mood  in  which  she  pretended  to 

be,  the  ^*  treachery  *'  of  Walsingham  would  have  been 

;the  truest  kindness,  for  it  would  have  dispelled  efleo^ 

tively  and  £or  ever  the  remains  of  Elizabeth's  mistrust. 

Unfortunately  for  herself  her  professions  were .  but 
air.  She  was  the  old  Mary  Stuart  still,  the  same  bold, 
restless,  unscrupulous,  ambitious  woman,  and  burning 
with  the  same  passions,  among  which  revenge  stood 
out  predominant.  Hers  was  the  panther's  nature -**» 
graceful,  beautiful,  malignant,  and  untamable.  Wha^ 
was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 

In  the  conspiracy  itself  there  was  every  circum^ 
stance  to  aggravate  its  atrocity.  The  gentlemen  who 
had  undertaken  to  kill  the  Queen  were  persons  to 
whom  her  generosity  alone  had  given  the  opportonity 
of  which  they  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves. 
She  had  allowed  them  fiuoiUar  access  to  her  presence, 
though  known  to  be  CadioUcSf  as  an  answer  to  the 
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ealmnny  that  Catholics  were  necessarUj  disloyal;  and 
they  had  let  the  Jesuits  persuade  them  that  to  repay 
her  confidence  with  murder  was  an  act  which  would 
be  reg««led  as  meritorious  in  heaven. 

Wfllsingham  was  in  no  haste.  GifFord  told  him  that 
he  had  been  directed  foy  Ballard  to  go  to  Spain,  to 
leMm  when  a  fleet  might  be  looked  for  on  the  coast, 
imd  that  till  his  return  no  active  attempt  would  be 
made.  He  wanted  more  precise  information.  He 
now  knew  that  there  were  six  persons  who  were  to 
Btit  against  the  Queen,  and  that  Balnngton  was  not 
t»e  of  tbetii,  for  Babington  was  to  rescue  the  Queen 
lof  Scots.  He  had  discovered  that  twelve  or  fourteen 
young  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  supping  together, 
or  meeting  at  each  other's  houses,  and  that  among 
•these  the  six  would  be  found.  He  was  unable  as  yet 
to  individualise  them.  The  details,  however,  were 
Tapidly  filing  in.  The  vain  fools,  anticipating  their 
-coming  glories,  had  their  pictures  taken  in  a  group,  as 
the  deliverers  of  their  country,  with  Babington  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Some  one,  probably  Gifford,  contrived 
•to  show  it  to  the  Queen.  She  recognised  Barnwell, 
^e  Irishman,  and  when  she  next  saw  him  at  the 
Oourt  she  looked  at  him  with  a  steadiness  which 
would  have  alarmed  a  wiser  man. 

Babington  came  from  Derbyshire  to  London  at  the 
end  of  July.  Emilio,  whom  he  found  there,  gave  him 
Ae  Queen  of  Soots'  letter.  He  prepared  to  go  as  she 
directed  to  Paris,  to  talk  with  Mendoza.  Mendoza, 
in  t>ne  of  his  letters,  had  mentioned  a  certain  Mr. 
Pooley  as  a  reliable  Catholic.  Pooley  had  been  con- 
nected at  one  time  with  Leicester;  he  was  attached 
Afterwards  to  Sir  PhiKp  Sidney;  and  was  now  in  the 
«i»rvioe  of  Sidney's  widow,  and  residing  in  Waking* 
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hain'9  house.  A  passport  being  necessaiy,  and  Wal- 
fBLQgham  being  the  person  throu^  whom  to  obtain  it, 
Babington  applied  to  Pooley  for  an  introduction  to 
faim,  and  the  secretary,  when  he  was  admitted,  must 
have  looked  with  some  curiosity  on  the  man  whose 
letters  he  had  been  watching.  Babington  told  him 
that  he  had  business  on  the  Continent,  and  by  way 
of  recommending  himself  offered,  if  Walsingham  would 
allow  him,  to  use  his  leisure  as  a  spy  upon  the  refu- 
gees* 

WaUisgham  gave  him  an  encouraging  answer,  saw 
him  again  and  again,  detaining  him  under  various  pre- 
teqitt$^.and  ^ve  him  hopes  oi  introducing  him  to  Eliza* 
beth.  Supposing  Ppoley  to  be  trustworthy,  and  burst- 
ing with  self-importance,  Babington  fell  on  one  of  these 
visits  into  a  long  conversation  with  him,  shewed  him 
Mary  Stuart's  letters,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
§pon  see  the  realm  invaded,  and  the  Queen  killed.^ 
.  Never  were  men  engaged  in  so  desperate  a  service 
more  infatuated  idiots,  and  never  had  Mary  Stuart's 
genius  failed  her  more  egregiously  than  in  trusting 
them.  Unsuspicious  of  the  eyes  that  were  upon  them, 
and  full  of  careless  confidence,  while  Babington  was 
waiting  for  his  passport,  he  and  his  companions  were 
entertaining  each  other  in  glorious  tavern  dinners,  or 
feasting  in  the  summer  nights  in  the  suburban  gardens. 
On  the  3rd-13th  of  August  they  had  a  sudden  alarm. 
A  servant  of  Ballard's,  who  knew  more 
than  was  good  for  them,  was  discovered  to 
have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Government.^  The  base 
material  of  which  Babington  was  made  ihstantly  re- 
vealed itself.     Caitiff  at  heart  in  the  midst  of  his  bra- 

1  C!onfe8sion  of  Pooley,  August,  1586:  MSS,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott. 
*  Babington  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  August  3-13:  MS,  Ibid. 
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stained  their  faces  with  walnut  juice,  and  lay  concealed 
in  a  barn  at  Harrow.  They  were  not  long  undiscovered. 
The  morning  after  their  flight  an  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  published  ;  the  names  of  those  who  had  fled 
or  concealed  themselves  were  proclaimed;  and  loyal 
England,  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  was  in  search  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  Babington,  Barnwell, 
Chamock,  Gage,  and  Dunn  were  dragged  frorti  under 
the  straw,  and  carried  exultingly  into  London,  while 
bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  blazed,  and  the  eager 
throngs  poured  out  their  emotions  in  thanksgiving 
psalms.  The  rest  had  been  already  taken,  or  their  cap- 
ture soon  followed.  Tichboume,  who  had  a  bad  leg, 
and  could  not  move,  was  arrested  in  London  with  Sav- 
age and  Tilney.  Salisbury  was  overtaken  in  Cheshire  ; 
Abington  evaded  discovery  till  the  end  of  August,  but 
was  found  in  a  hay-stack  at  Worcestershire.  Other 
persons  were  seized  as  accessories,  or  charged  with  as- 
sisting the  principals  to  escape.  Lord  Windsor's  brother 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  alone  of  the  whole  set  made 
their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Divided  and  separately  examined,  thisy  had  neither 
spirit  or  faculty  for  concealment.  Little  could  be 
wrung  from  Ballard,  but  Savage,  who  next  to  Ballard 
had  most  to  tell,  confessed  freely  all  that  he  knew.  He 
told  how  he  had  been  solicited  to  regicide  by  the  con- 
verts at  Rheims;  how  Ballard  and  Babington  had  se- 
lected six  of  them  afterwards  to  do  the  deed,  and  how 
the  six  were  himself,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Chidiock  Ticb- 
bourne,  Barnwell,  Abington,  and  Tilney.  He  described, 
so  far  as  he  had  been  himself  admitted  to  the  secret,  the 
plan  of  the  intended  invasion,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  were  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

The  fate  of  the  conspirators  was  certain,  and  the  pro- 
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ceedings  with  them  simple  and  straightforward.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  determine  how  to  act  towards  the  per- 
son in  whose  interests  the  plot  had  been  conceiyed.  It 
was  easy  to  arrest  and  accuse  her,  but  the  object  was  to 
separate  her  from  her  papers,  to  charge  her  suddenly, 
cut  her  off  from  communication  with  her  secretaries 
and  servants,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  secret- 
ing or  destroying  anything. 

The  Queen  consulted  Paulet,  who  suggested  that  be 
might  take  her  out  hunting ;  she  could  be  met  in  the 
field,  charged  then  and  there  with  the  conspiracy,  and 
carried  under  a  guard  to  some  neighbouring  house ; 
while  he  himself,  at  the  instant  of  the  challenge,  would 
ride  back  to  Chartley,  seize  and  separate  Nau  and  Curie, 
and  take  possession  of  her  closets  and  cabinets. 

This,  it  was  thought,  would  do.  Not  a  hint  of  what 
had  passed  in  London  could  penetrate  the  house  without 
Paulet's  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste ; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  secretaries  was  wanted  in  the 
investigation  in  London,  and  he  was  ordered  to  execute 
his  plan  without  delay. 

Mary  Stuart,  flushed  with  th6  excitement  of  her  new 
llopes,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  when  Paulet,  one  bright 
August  morning,  suggested  that  they  should  kill  a  buck 
at  Sir  Walter  Aston's  park,  she  caught  at  it  with  de- 
light. Tixall,  the  place  to  which  they  were  going,  wa? 
nine  miles  off.  It  was  a  long  ride,  and  the  more  wel- 
come from  the  rarity.  Most  of  her  own  people  were 
of  the  parQr,  the  two  secretaries  among  the  rest.  The 
cavalcade  had  almost  reached  the  gates  of  the  park, 
when  a  company  of  horse  were  seen  waiting  in  the  road. 
Mary  Stuart^s  first  thought  must  have  been  that  Bab- 
ington  was  come.  It  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
She  had  told  him  to  be  on  the  watch  for  her  on  an  ex 
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pedilion  preciselj  of  <  the  kind.  *Bat  if  it  was  so  she 
was  swiftly  undeceived.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Court,  rode  forward,  and  touching  his  cap 
with  grave  ceremony,  presented  an  order  from  the 
Queen  for  the  arrest  of  Nau  and  Curie,  and  her  own 
immediate  removal  to  Tixall. 

She  saw  at  once  that  all  had  been  discovered.  Des- 
perate as  when  fate  overtook  her  before  on  the  slopes 
of  Carberry,  she  raged  and  stormed,  and  showerei  in- 
Tectives  on  Gorges  and  his  mistress.  She  bade  her 
servants  draw  their  swords,  if  they  were  men,  ami 
fi^rt  for  heri^  But  it  could  not  be.  They  weriB  but 
^a  bandftti,  and  submitted  to  be  disarmed.  The  secre- 
taries were  oarried  to  London,  and  she  herself  was  led 
as  a  prisoner  to  Tixall. 

Paulet,  with  Secretary  Wade,  who  had  acc(»npanied 
•  Gorges  down,  galloped  back  to  Chartley,  where  drawers, 
boxes,  and  cabinets  were  broken  open  and  searched. 
Everything  that  was  found  was  secured  —  correspond- 
ence, minutes,  note^books ;  the  keys  and  tables,  among 
the  rest,  of  sixty  ciphers,  which  are  now  extant  among 
the  Qtieen  of  Scots  Papers,  and  letters  from  many  an 
English  knight  and  nobleman,  paying  court  to  his  fti- 
twre  Sovereign.  These  last  Elizabeth  burnt,  while  the 
writers,  so  Camden  says^  *'  having  some  inkling  thereof, 
began  from  that  time*  to  shew  themselves  the  Queen 
-iof  Scots'  deadly  adversaries,  lest  they  might  seem  to 
have  [favoured  her  before.*'  Everything  was  packed 
't(^ether,  sealed?  and  taken  to  London,  to  be  examined 
bv  the  Council,  who  were  now  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  the  secret  history  of  Mary  Stuart's  rdations  with 
<tbe  Catholic  Powers  since  her  arrival  in  England. 

i^<  Que  la  ttft  en  telle  «ol^  qu'elle  routragea  fbrte  des  paroUes,  et  m 
jaaiatresse;  mesiqes.' wulost  que  les  mens  ise  misseiit  fin44feiioe.*'  •—  D'BmM' 
Tal  to  Courcelles,  October  7, 1586:  M&B,  SoaUand. 
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So  delicate  a  oaatter  was  it  that  every  docmnent  of 
consequence  was  subn^itted  to  a  committee,  of  which 
two  peers  were  members  who  had  been  hitherto  the 
keenest  advocates  of  her  claims :  Shrewsbury,  in  whom 
she. had  herself  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  Cob- 
ham,  -who  had  more  than  once  been  implicated  in  con- 
spiracies in  her  &vour.  Every  deciphered  letter  in  the 
vast  collection  bears  endorsed  upon  it  the  signatures 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Cobham,  besides  those  of  Bui^hley 
and  Walsingham,  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  The 
cipher-keys  themselves  bears  signs  of  no  less  scru- 
pulous examination.  The  most  exi^ggerated  precau- 
tions were  thought  necessary  against  suspicion  of  un^ur 
dealing. 

The.  Queen  of  Scots  was  kept  at  Tixall  for  a  fort- 
night. The  house  was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Paulet  was  allowed  to  take  her 
back  to  Chartley.  She  was  still  in  wild  condition ; 
dishevelled  fi»*  want  of  attendance  and  change  of 
clothes,  -and  disfigured  with  sufiering.  A  crowd  of 
beggars  wtere  at  the  gate  of  Tixall  as  she  passed 
through.  ^^  I  have  nothing  for  you,"  she  cried  in  a 
loud  'VOice  to  them  ;  *^  I  am  a  beggar  as  well  as  yon  ; 
ail  is  .taken  from  me."  ^^  Good  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
weeping,  to  the  escort  which  formed  round  her,  "  I  am 
not  witting  or  privy  to  anything  intended  against  the 
Queen."  . 

The  first  news  that  she  hefu*d  on  reaching  Chartley 
was  that  Barbara  Mowbray,  her  fiivoorite  attendant, 
iwho;had  marriffdJier  secretary  Curie,  had  been  prema- 
Hnreiy  confined  from,  the  shock.  Before  returning  to 
her  own  rifled  room,  she  flew  to  her  friend's  bedside, 
and  characteristically,  as  if  it  had  been  ordered  by 
^PjGovidence  that  in  every  featuire  of  her  disposition  she 
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should  be  the  opposite  of  Elizabeth,  she  told  her  that 
any  fault  which  could  be  charged  against  Curie  she 
would  take  upon  herself.  The  child,  a  girl,  was  livi- 
ing,  but  the  priest  having  been  removed,  was  unbap- 
tised.  She  asked  Paulet  to  let  his  chaplain  christen  it, 
but  when  she  said  it  was  to  bear  her  own  name,  he 
refused.  Instantly  she  laid  the  infant  on  her  lap,  took 
water  herself  from  a  basin,  and  sprinkled  its  face^  say- 
ing, "  Mary,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  arid  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
.  Then  she  went  to  her  own  apartments,  to  find  draw- 
ers and  boxes  open  and  empty,  and  her  most  secret 
piE^ers  gone.  "Some  of  you  will  be  sorry  for  this/* 
she  said  sternly  to  Paulet,  who  was  attending  on  her. 
"  Two  thiligs  cannot  be  taken  from  me  ■—  my  English 
blood  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  I  will  keep  till 
my  death." 

.  Elizabeth  had  no  braver  subject  than  Paulet,  not  one 
who  would  have  broken  lance  with  lighter  heairt  in  her 
behalf  against  the  stoutest  knight  in  Christendom ; 
but  there  was  something  in  this  fiery  woman  that  awed 
And"  frightened  him.  He  dreaded  a  rising  in  the  coun- 
try^ He  urged  her  removal  to  some  stronger  place,  as 
a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  wishing  evidently  that 
she  was  in  the  Tower,  and  that  he  was  rid  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  her.^ 

The  Queen,  though  she  did  not  give  him  the  relief 
which  he.  wished,  yet  appreciated  his  services.  To 
each  one  of  the  Privy  Council  she  expressed  "  her 
marvellous  satisfaction  "  with  his  behavioiu:,  arid  to 
himself  she  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  her  better  nature 
jtiniggles  with  her  afiectation  with  rather  more  success 
ihan  usual. 

1  Paulet  to  Walsingfaam,  August  37-September  6 :  M88»  Mary  QM§m 
9/  8eoU. 
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•*  Amyas,"  sne  wrote,  "  my  most  faithful  and  carefiil 
Aervant,  God  reward  thee  trebiefold  in  three  double 
for  thy  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  discharged. 
If  you  knew,  my  Amyas,  how  kindly,  besides  duti- 
fully, my  grateful  heart  accepteth  and  praiseth  your 
«potIe8s  actions,  your  wise  orders,  and  safe  regards, 
performed  in  so  dangerous  and  crafly  a  charge,  it 
would  ease  your  travails  and  rejoice  your  heart.  In 
which  I  charge  you  carry  this  most  just  thought,  that 
I  cannot  balance  in  any  weight  of  my  judgement  the 
value'  that  I  prize  you  at,  and  suppose  no  treasure 
to  countervail  such  a  faith  ;  and  shall  condemn  myself 
in  that  fault,  which  yet  I  never  committed,  if  I  reward 
not  such  deserts.  Yea,  let  me  lack  when  I  most  need, 
if  I  acknowledge  not  such  a  merit  with  a  reward.  Non 
omnibus  est  datum.  Let  your  wicked  murderess  know 
how  with  hearty  sorrow  her  vile  deserts  compelleth 
these  orders ;  and  bid  her  from  me  ask  God  forgive- 
ness for  her  treacherous  dealing  towards  the  saviour  of 
her  life  many  a  year,  to  the  intolerable  peril  of  her  own ; 
and 'yet: not  contented  with  so  many  forgivenesses, 
must  fall  again  so  horribly,  far  passing  a  woman's 
thought,  much  less  a  prince's ;  and,  instead  of  excusing, 
whereof  not  one  can  serve,  it  being  so  plainly  confessed 
by  the  authors  of  my  guiltless  death,  let  repentance  take 
place;  and  let  [not]  the  fiend  possess  her,  so  as  her 
better  part  be  lost,  which  I  pray,  with  hands  lifted  up 
to  Him  that  may  both  save  and  spill. 

"  With  my  most  loving  adieu,  and  prayers  for  thy 
long  life,  your  most  assured  and  loving  Sovereign,  as 
thereto  by  good  deserts  induced,  E.  B."  ^ 

1  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  August,  1586:  M88,  Mary  C2iieen  oj 
Bcoii, 
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Pfiinic  meanwhile  had  spread  through  Protestant 
England.  Rumours  of  assassination,  invasion,  a  va« 
cant  throne,  and  a  disputed  succession  had  possession 
of  the  air;  and,  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  the 
enemy  was  already  at  the  door.  The  mission  of  Bal- 
lard among  the  Catholics,  though  itself  unknown,  was 
felt  in  the  universal  fever.  Prophecies  flew  from  lip 
to  lip  rf  coming  change.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  still 
l^e  strongholds  of  Romanism.  The  young  barristers 
had  been  gathering  to  mass  through  the  summer  with 
unusual  audacity.  Extraordinary  efforts  had  been 
mad^ 'to  proselytise;  and  broadsheets  had  been  scat- 
tered, denounciing  the  Anglican  Establishment  "as  a 
politic  church,  such  as  Machiavelli  might  have  ap- 
proved." The  arrest  of  Babington  and  his  confeder- 
ates was  like  the  rising  of  a  stage  curtain.  A  Paris 
massacre  was  looked  for,  and  universal  carnage.  One 
hour  came  news  that  Parma  had  landed  at  Newcastle, 
the  next  that  Guise  was  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Wal- 
sirigham  himself,  to  whom  the  truth  was  exactly  known, 
thought  it  not  unlikely,  that  on  hearing  of  the  discov- 
ery, either  Guise  or  Parma,  or  both,  might  really  risk 
-some  effort,  as  a  last  chance,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  League  had  an  army  in  Nor- 
mandy, ready i  so  intercepted  letters  said,  to  embark 
at  a  day's  notice.  Any  moment  the  blazing  beacons 
might  bring  Word  that  they  were  on  the  English 
shores. 

Though  the  Stanleys  generally  were  Catholic,  Lord 
•^Derby  himself  was  loyal.  Couriers  rode  post  to  Lan- 
cashire, with  lists  of  recusants  who  were  to  be  imme- 
diately secured ;  and  in  a  few  days  three  hundred  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  northern  counties  were 
on  their  way  to  London  under  a  guard.     Warnmga 
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were  dispatched  to  Scotland;  strong  garrisons  were 
thrown  into  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth;  the  musters 
everywhere  were  called  out,  and  nine  thousand  trained 
soldiers  were  held  ready  to  cover  the  south  coast.  The 
fleets  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  thanks  to  the  care 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  high  order  and  condition,  were 
manned,  and  sent  to  watch  the  French  harbours.^ 

The  terror  among  the  Catholics  was  equally  violent. 
After  their  last  disappointment,  they  had  resolved  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  conspiracies,  and  most  of 
thorn  had  not  guessed  to  what  they  were  committing 
themselves  when  they  had  allowed  Ballard  to  feel 
their  disposition  on  the  succession.  They  found  them- 
selves suddenly  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in  a 
plot  for  their  sovereign's  murder,  their  leaders  ar- 
rested, themselves  regarded  as  venomous  beasts,  and 
betrayers  and  enemies  of  their  country.  They  cow- 
ered shivering  in  their  houses,  not  daring  to  show 
themselves  in  street  or  village,  and  they  looked  for 
nothing  better  than  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution, 
and  their  own  proscription  and  destruction.^ 

The  discovery  had  burst  upon  the  Council  with  as 
much  suddenness  as  on  the  country ;  and  Council  and 
household  were  in  dismay  and  agitation.  Elizabeth 
herself,  though  on  her  the  knowledge  had  broken 
gradually,  was  perhaps  the  most  agitated  of  all.  She 
saw  the  tremendous  alternative  which  she  would  now 
be  called  upon  to  face.  If  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  in  England  had  caused  personal  danger  to 
her,  it  had  been  at  the  same  time  her  highest  political 
security.     The  Catholic   Powers  had  let  her  alone ; 

1  Notes  of  things  to  be  piit  in  execution,  August,  1586.    Walsinghara*! 
hind:  MSB,  Domealic, 
>  Secret  advertisements  to  Walsingham,  August,  1586*  M8,  Ibid. 
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her  own  Catholic  subjects  had  for  the  most  part  been 
loyal,  so  long  as  the  heir  of-  the  crown  was  a  princess 
of  their  awn  faith,  whase  pretensions  under  a  thousand 
provocations  the  reigning  Queen  had  scrupulously  re 
spected ;  if  they  had  attempted  violence,  they  knew 
that  she  might  be  killed,  and  that  the  best  to  which 
they  could  then  look  forward  was  another  war  of  the 
Roses  embittered  by  religious  animosity.  They  had 
preferred  to  wait  for  their  legitimate  rights,  and  the 
great  body  of  country  gentlemen  remembered  that  if 
jGatholics  they  wQre  Englishmen,  and  had  listened 
0<ddly  and  reluctantly  to  the  exhortations  of  i^e  Jes- 
uits. To  the  Protestants,  on  tiie  dther  hand,  who  had 
•been  Elizabeth's  -Active  supporters,  the  prospect  of 
Mary  Stuart's  accession  had  throughout  been  an  un- 
isrixed  peril.  Predominant  above  all  religious  differ- 
-^^nces,  there  was  a  fixed  resolution  in  the  nation  to 
--■-have  no  second  war  of  succession  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoiided.  If  Mary  Stuart  was  alive  at  Elizabeth's 
4eath,  every  ^ne  felt  that  .«he  would  and  must  become 
Queen.  James  of  Scotland  would  then  of  course  be- 
come a  Catholic.  The  English  Protestants  would  be 
^ke  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  best  for  which 
they  X50uld  hope  would  be  a  few  years'  precarious  tol- 
eration, to  be  larampled  out  of  existence  in  the  end. 
Self-preservation,  therefore,  on  their  part,  demanded 
that  ^he  should  now  pay  the  penalty  of  her  crime. 
Then  at  least  they  would  have  a  successor  to  look  for- 
ward to,  who  was  nominally  a  Protestant ;  if  an  armed 
struggle  was  to  come,  they  would  go  into  it  with  their 
sovereign  on  their  side ;  and  they  had  been  too  faith- 
ful to  Elizabeth  to  enable  her  lightly  to  refiise  their 
righteous  demands.  Her  private  interest  was  still  to 
let  Maiy  Stuart  live.     Her  obligations  as  a  Queen  re- 
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«[iured  tlmt  justice,  long  evaded,  should  claim  its  due 

atlasl^ 

A  public  trial  of  Babington  and  his  accomplices 
4:Qald  not  be  avoided,  and  Mary  Stuart's  cor- 
c^spondence  with  them  must  inevitably  be 
e3q>oised.  The  Council  advised  an  immediate  call  of 
Parliament;  and  the  experience  of  the  last  session 
shewed  but  too  clearly  what  Parliament  would  recom- 
jnend.  ^t  must  have  been  at  this  time  that,  struggling 
with  conte^^ding  feelingcf,  Elizabeth  wrote  secretly  to 
3f  ary  Stuart  ta  tdl  h^  that  if  ^e  would  confess  her 
goUt  ^vul  ^£k  for  ^forgiveness  in  a  private  letter  to 
^lerself,  her  crime  should  be  again  overiooked,  and  she 
iShould  hear  no  more  of  it.^  ^^  It  was  not  to  entrap  her," 
as  Elisuibeth  could  most  honestly  say.  She  knew  as 
much  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  tell  her,  and  the 
evidenc.e  was  overwhelmingly  conclusive.  It  was  to  x-yn.*4i 
find  an  escape  out  of  her  own  dilepuma.     She  under-  >■' 

stood  %]ie  person  with  whom  sEeThad'lb'deal.  If  Mary 
Stpaft  could  once  be  brought  upon  her  knees,  she  felt 
^h^  her  :spirit  would  be  broken  and  that  she  would  be 
4|ng^roufi  no  more. 

S^lb  no  answer  came,  and  time  pressed ;  and  Paulet 
refused  to  be  responsible  for  his  prisoner  if  she  was  left 
at  GJbartley.  J)ay  after  day  the  Council  sate  at  Wind- 
sor,. a;nd  the  Queen  was  ^^  variable  as  the  weather."  * 
She  was  impatient  that  something  should  be  done,  yet 
she  objected  to  everything  that  was  proposed.^  She 
tri^d  to  avoid  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  yielded 
o^ly  when  her  ministers  were  unanimous  on  the  neces- 
sity of. it,  ^^  to  make  the  burden  better  borne,  and  the 

1  Speech  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Parliament:  Camden,  Book  HI.  p.  9S. 

*  BurgUey  to  Walfflnghaa,  September  10-^:  MSB.  DomeHie. 

*  Same  to  the  same,  September  8-18:  Ellis,  1st  series.  Vol.  III. 
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world  abroad  better  satisfied."  She  found  herself 
obliged  also  to  permit  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  special  commission  was 
named  of  peers,  judges,  and  Privy  Councillors.  But 
she  could  not  decide  when  the  commission  should  sit 
or  whither  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  removed. 
The  Council  proposed  the  Towef .  It  was  "  flatly  re- 
fused." They  suggested  Hertford  Castle.  She  con- 
sented for  a  day,  and  then  said  it  was  too  near  Lon- 
don. Fotheringay  she  thought  was  as  much  too  &r. 
**  Many  other  places  were  named,  as  Grafton,  Wood- 
stock, Northampton,  Coventry,  and  Huntingdoii ;  biit 
none  of  them  were  allowed,  either  for  lack  of  strength 
for  her  keeping,  or  of  a  spacious  place  for  the  cause  to 
be  heard  in,  or  for  lack  of  lodging  for  the  assembly."  * 
*'So  with  weariness  of  talk,"  said  Burghley,  "her 
Majesty  left  off  all  till  a  time  I  know  not  when."  For 
some  cause,  perhaps  because  he  had  disappointed  her 
in  advocating  severity,  she  was  especially  irritated 
with  Burghley  himself.  He  had  been  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire.  Without  assigning  any 
reason,  she  struck  off  his  name.  "I  count  it,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  number  of  many  other  disgraces  though 
not  diseases."  ^ 

Fotheringay  was  at  last  pitched  upon,  a  strong  roomy 
castle  in  Northamptonshire,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
If  remote  from  London  it  was  the  nearer  to  Chartley, 
and  the  removal  thither  could  be  effected  with  the  less 
difficulty.  Many  members  of  the  existing  Parliament 
being  in  the  Low  Countries  with  Leicester,  a  dissolu- 
tion was  declared  by  letters  patent,  and  writs  were  sent 
nut  for  a  new  general  election.     October  was  named 

1  Burghley  to  Wabiiigham,  September  10-90:  MS8,  Domettie, 
a  Ibid.      . 
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for  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Fotheringay. 
The  interval  was  occupied  with  the  trial  and  punish-* 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  concluded  at 
Windsor,  Walsingham  had  been  taking  depositions  and 
hearing  confessions  in  London.  The  entire  web  had 
been  unravelled ;  and  the  various  schemes  revealed  in 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  get  the  assassination 
accomplished.  Ballard,  after  the  fashion  of  his  order, 
had  advocated  the  corruption  of  the  palace  servants, 
and  "  the  taking  the  Queen  away  by  poison  as  most 
easy  and  less  dangerous  to  the  doer ; "  ^  the  gentlemen 
"  liking  not  this,  but  preferring  to  do  it  valorously  in 
the  garden  or  the  park."  ^ 

The  two  secretaries,  after  long  denials,  were  brought 
gradually  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Babington's  let- 
ter, and ,  the  composition  of  the  answer  in  their  own 
presence.®  Nau's  minute,  overlooked  at  first  in  the 
search  at  Chartley,  was  found  in  a  bundle  of  papers 
which  he  himself  pointed  out* 

On  the  13th- 28rd  of  September  a  special  commission 
sate  at  Westminster,  and  Babington,  Ballard,  Savage, 
Tichbourne,  and  three  others  were  brought  to  the  bar. 
Savage,  whose  confession  had  been  the  most  ample,  was 
the  first  arraigned.  He  pleaded  guilty.  His  account 
of  himself,  for  its  peculiar  clearness,  was  read  aloud  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  crowd  which  thronged 
the  hall  listened  with  heightening  fury,  as  they  heard 

1  Confession  of  A.  Tyrrell,  August  30-^epteinber  9 :  MBS.  Mary  Queen 
•f  Scots. 

3  Ibid. 

8  Walsingham  to  Phillipps,  September  3-13,  4-14;  Confession  of  Curie, 
September  5-15 ;  Confession  of  Nau,  September  5-15 ;  Matters  where  with 
Kan  is  to  be  charged,  September  21-October  1:  MS,  Ibid. 

«  Wade  lo  Phillipp^,  September  7-17:  MS.  Ibid. 
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how  the  Jestits  at  Bheims  had  taught  the  legitimacy 
and  the  merit  of  murder.  The  story  was  long ;  the 
day  was  almost  over  before  it  was  finished.  On  a 
question  from  Hatton,  who  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers. Savage  said  that  he  had  made  his  confession  freely 
without  threat  of  torture.  The  Court  then  adjourned, 
and  the  trial  was  resumed  the  following  morning.  With 
reservations  imperfectly  sustained,  and  equivocations 
attempted  and  withdrawn,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
pleaded  as  Savage  had  done.  They  pretended  con- 
science as  their  motive,  and  Babington  charged  Bal- 
lard with  having  seduced  hitn  from  h5s  allegiance.  They 
were  sentenced  in  the  usual  form.  On  the  15th  fol- 
lowed the  arraignment  of  their  remaining  companions. 
They  had  been  divided  into  two  groups,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  evidence  was  more  complete  against  some  than 
against  others.  The  first  seven  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  defence  ;  the  second  seven  said  they 
were  innocent,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Abington  had 
written  out  a  confession  in  the  Tower,  but  had  torn  it  in 
pieces  and  required  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  according  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  not  indicted  under  that  Act,  but 
under  the  common  law  and  the  Statute  of  Edward  IIL 
which  did  not  require  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The 
forms,  according  to  modem  notions,  were  irregular ; 
but  there  was  no  real  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the 
party,  except  possibly  of  Jerome  Bellamy,  a  Harrow 
farmer,  whose  crime  was  the  having  concealed  Babing- 
ton and  supplied  him  with  food.  In  the  existing  tem- 
per of  Court  and  country  to  have  knowingly  counte- 
nanced the  chief  conspirators  in  the  faintest  degree, 
was  to  have  shared  their  crime. 

They  were  all  sentenced  together,  and  the  usual  five 
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days  were  given  them  to  prepare.  They  deserre  no 
pity.  Fanatics  like  Jaureguy  or  Gerard^  who  brood 
in  secret  and  alone  over  an  idea  till  it  has  become  a 
second  nature  and  a  destiny  to  them,  are  monomaniacs 
whose  crimes  inspire  fear  and  detestation,  but  have 
nothing  in  them  of  the  more  revolting  elements  of  base- 
ness. Even  the  Hamilton  who  shot  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray was  inspired  by  the  clan  hatred  which  ran  so 
fiercely  in  the  veins  of  Scotchmen.  But  if  the  Church 
of  Rome  attempts  to  palliate  the  acts  of  the  Babington 
conspirators,  it  must  set  aside  obligations  which  have 
been  held  sacred  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
Protestant  advisers  of  the  Queen  had  warned  her  of  the 
disloyalty  of  her  Catholic  subjects.  She  was  told  that 
men  who  owed  allegiance  to  Rome  could  not  possibly 
be  faithful  to  herself.  She  had  refused  to  believe  it. 
With  the  contempt  of  bodily  danger  which  was  the  fin- 
est element  in  her  character,  she  had  selected  her  im- 
mediate attendants  from  the  families  of  the  recusants, 
and  had  trusted  them  with  the  guardianship  of  her  per- 
son; Parry's  treason  had  made  no  change.  With  an 
extravagant  generosity  she  refused  to  hold  his  fellow  ^ 
religionists  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  a  single  villain* 
And  the  result  of  it  was,  in  the  words  of  Mendoza,  thef 
most  promising  conspiracy  which  had  yet  been  set  on 
foot  to  destroy  her;  the  chief  actors  in  it,  the  six  who  ^^ 

were  to  strike  the  blow,  being  persons  in  whose  fidelity 
she  had  been  foolish  enough  to  place  confidence,  and 
who  had  access  to  her  presence  at  all  hours  and  places.  ; 
They  were  not  all  her  sworn  servants.  They  had  not 
all  been  even  presented  to  her.  But  the  elements  of 
success  on  which  Mendoza  calculated,  and  on  which 
Ballard  had  particularly  dwelt,  was  their  having  st»* 
cured  assistance  among  the  pensioners  and  among  those 
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who  were  free  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  treachery,  there- 
fore, in  all  alike  is  equally  inexcusable. 

The  further  and  special  infamy  attached  to  Babing- 
ton  that  he  had  not  even  the  proverbial  honour  which 
belongs  to  thieves,  and  would  have  saved  himself  at  the 
last  moment  if  he  could  at  the  expense  of  his  confeder- 
ates. In  horror  at  the  fate  which  he  saw  before  him, 
on  the  day  before  he  was  to  suflfer  he  wrote  a  despair- 
ing appeal  to  the  Queen  whom  he  would  have  mur- 
dered. He  admitted  that  his  crime  was  too  great  for 
human  commiseration,  but  he  prayed  her  ^^  to  work  a 
mii'acle  of  mercy  "  upon  him,  and  to  make  her  glory 
shine  as  conspicuously  as  his  own  horrible  practices  had 
been  detestable.  ^ 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  him.  Another  fragment 
of  his  handwriting  survives  of  a  date  yet  later.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  and  two  of  the  judges  visited  him  the 
following  morning,  and  for  the  last  time  he  authenti- 
cated in  their  presence  the  alphabet  of  the  cipher  which 
he  had  used  with  Mary  Stuart.^ 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  carried  to  Tyburn, 
with  Ballard,  Savage,  Barnwell,  Chidiock  Tichboume, 
Tilney,  and  Abington.  The  rest  were  retained  for  the 
morrow.  The  blood  of  the  people  was  up  on  both  sides. 
An  agent  of  Walsingham's  sent  him  word  the  night 
before  that  the  Cathohcs  were  desperate ;  knots  of  hot- 
blooded  young  men  were  taking  vows  that  they  would 
still  do  the  work ;  some  swore  that  they  would  kill  the 
Queen,  some  that  they  would  rescue  Mary  Stuart  if 
they  died  in  hundreds  for  it.^  The  Government  on  their 

1  A.  Babington  to  the  Queen,  September  19-29 :  MSS.  Domestic, 

3  *^  I  do  acknowledge  the  last  of  the  within  written  alphabets  to  be  th« 

veiy  same  by  which  I  writ  unto  the  Queen  of  Scots.  —  Anthony  Babingi. 

ton,  September  20-30  " :  MS.  Ibid. 
*  Secret  intelligence,  September  19;  Jf<S.  Ibid. 
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side  were  determined  to  shew  to  them,  that  if  they 
played  with  treason,  they  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
very  worst  which  the  law  would  permit.  To  the  Para- 
dise promised  them  in  the  other  life  the  Queen's  power 
did  not  extend  ;  but  even  with  Paradise  immediately 
beyond,  death  could  still  be  so  inflicted  as  to  make  the 
method  of  it  moderately  terrible. 

They  were  permitted  each  in  turn  to  speak  to  the 
crowd.  Ballard  said  that  in  what  he  had  done  and 
meant  to  do,  he  had  sought  only  the  advancement  of 
what  he  called  true  religion.  Babington  said  that  the 
murder  of  the  Queen  had  been  represented  to  him  as 
**  a  deed  lawfiil  and  meritorious."  Savage  used  nearly 
the  same  words.  Tichboume,  paying  an  involuntary 
compliment  to  Elizabeth's  notorious  clemency,  did  not 
pretend  that  he  was  innocent,  but  admitted  that  he  had 
expected  to  be  pardoned.  All  called  themselves  ardent 
Catholics,  and  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  of  the 
faith.  Those  who  expressed  regret  for  their  crimes 
qualified  their  sorrow  with  conditions.  They  asked 
forgiveness  if  they  had  done  wrong,  not  choosing  to 
compromise  their  orthodoxy  by  allowing  the  possible 
unlawfulness  of  what  the  Pope  had  sanctioned.  They 
were  all  hanged  but  for  a  moment,  according  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  sentence,  taken  down  while  the  susceptibility 
of  agony  was  unimpaired,  and  cut  in  pieces  afterwards 
with  due  precautions  for  the  protraction  of  the  pain. 
If  it  was  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Catholic  creed  that 
to  kill  a  prince  in  the  interests  of  Holy  Church  was  an 
act  of  piety  and  merit,  stern  English  common  sense 
caught  the  readiest  means  of  expressing  its  opinion  on 
the  character  both  of  the  creed  and  its  professors. 

Elizabeth  forbade  a  repetition  of  the  scene  on  the 

VOL.  XII.  18 
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following  day.  The  remaining  offenders  were  allowed 
to  hang  till  they  were  dead. 

But  justice  was  still  unsatisfied.  The  instruments  of 
the  conspiracy  were  gone.  The  person  in  whose  in- 
terest it  had  been  formed,  the  person  in  whose  interest, 
so  long  as  she  lived,  similar  conspiracies  would  never 
cease  to  be  formed,  remained  to  be  accounted  with. 

Never  had  lady  of  romance  been  more  fatal  than 
Mary  Stuart  to  worshippers  of  her  beauty  or  champions 
of  her  wrongs.  From  Chatelar  to  the  last  mournful 
list  of  gentlemen  they  formed  now  a  long  procession. 
Poet  and  musician,  knight  and  noble,  had  fallen  under 
the  enchantment,  yet  the  ranks  continued  to  fill.  New 
aspirants  were  for  ever  found  to  the  post  of  glory  and 
danger,  and  each  fresh  enthusiast  who  consecrated  his 
life  and  his  sword  to  her,  was  more  determined  and 
more  unscrupulous  than  the  last. 

What  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  How  long  was 
England  to  endure  it  ?  The  question  was  most  perplex- 
ing on  all  its  sides.  There  was  no  precedent  in  English 
or  Scotch  history  for  the  trial  of  a  prince.  Princes  had 
been  brought  to  justice  by  easier  and  less  conspicuous 
methods,  which  now  were  passing  out  of  date.  The 
LochJeven  abdication  had  never  been  formally  recog- 
nized, and  Mary  Stuart  was  still  a  Queen  regnant  in 
English  law.  Elizabeth  dreaded  the  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  by  personal  motives  if  she  dealt  hardly  with 
her.  Had  she  left  her  to  her  fate  in  Scotland,  or  pun- 
ished her  after  the  first  rebellioYi,  it  would  have  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  her  exceptional  tenderness 
liad  created  a  prescriptive  right  to  its  continuance. 
Again,  crowned  heads  might  hold  their  order  insulted 
by  the  trial  of  a  sister  sovereign  before  the  subjects  of 
another.     The  French  Court  might  have  no  love  for 
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Mary  Stnart,  but  she  was  still  Queen  Dowager  of 
Prance,  and  a  sensitive  people  might  feel  their  honour 
engaged  in  her  defence.  The  King  and  the  Queen- 
mother  too,  although  they  were  content  that  she  should 
continue  a  prisoner,  yet  were  interested  in  keeping  her 
alive,  as  a  bar  to  the  pretensions  of  Philip  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  .^ 

About  James  of  Scotland  there  was  at  first  not  much 
uneasiness.  M.  d'Esneval,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Holyrood,  thought  that  little  opposition  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  D'Esneval  had  gone  to  London  to 
consult  Chasteauneuf.  He  had  left  M.  Conrcelles  in 
charge,  and  to  him  he  wrote  bidding  him  tell  the  King, 
that  if  he  allowed  his  mother  to  be  tried,  he  would  be 
disgraced  and  dishonoured  throughout  Christendom,  and 
that  if  she  was  condemned  he  would  lose  his  chances  of 
his  English  inheritance.^  Dishonour,  however,  was  but 
a  word,  and  on  the  more  substantial  danger,  the  King's 
fears  had  already  been  set  at  rest.  Among  the  papers 
at  Chartley  had  been  found  his  mother's  will  disinherit- 
ing him.  A  copy  of  it  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
him,  with  assurances  that  whatever  happened  his  own 
prospects  should  not  be  compromised.  An  answer 
came  back  that  the  King  would  not  interfere  unless  she 
was  threatened  with  execution  ;  and  even  so,  his  anxiety 
was  chiefly  lest  he  should  be  considered  himself  a  con- 
senting party,  while  his  most  intimate  advisers  were 
seemingly  in  favour  of  extremities. 

"  The  King,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Gray  to  Archibald 

1  "  Este  Key  y  su  madre  huelgan  que  la  de  Escoda  sea  prisonera,  y  viva 
•—para  impedir  con  esto  la  succession  de  V.  Mag^  k  aqnella  corona — y 
|o&  Ingleses  hallan  que  quantos  provechos  les  redundan  de  tenella  captiva 
Qn  8u  poder  ee  les  trocarian  en.  dano  si  la  acabaren."  —  Mendoza  al  Rey, 
r  Dedembre:  Teulet,  Vol.  V. 

*  D^Esneval  to  Courcelles,  September  8,  intercepted  and  deciphered; 
¥BB.  ScoOand, 
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Douglas,  at  ihe  Court  in  London,  '^  is  well  willed  in  all 
things  as  ye  left  him,  and  very  glad  of  the  discovery  of 
this  matter.  But  his  opinion  is  it  cannot  stand  with  his 
honour  that  he  be  a  consenter  to  take  his  mother's  life, 
but  he  is  content  how  strictly  she  be  kept,  and  all  her 
auld  knaivish  servants  hanged,  chiefly  they  that  be  in 
hands.  For  this  you  must  deal  warily  to  eschew  in- 
convenients,  seeing  necessity  of  all  honest  men's  affairs 
requires  she  was  taken  away."  ^ 

Walsingham  answered  that  the  King's  open  consent 
would  m^  be  required.  For  a  son  to  make  himself  a 
partyagftin^thw  mother  would,  he  admitted,  be  contra 
bonosf  mores.  It  had  been  determined,  however,  to  try. 
her  under  the  Act  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  in  con*- 
sideration  "of:  the  hard  measure  which  his  father  re- 
ceived  at  her  hands,"  the  Queen  trusted  that  he  would 
not  raise  "  objections."  ^  At  the  worst,  and  if  he  was 
still  restive,  a  Succession  Act  might  be  constructed  as  a 
sop.^ 

Chasteauneuf  prayed  Burghley  to  procure  him  an 
audience,  and  he  tried  to  throw  a  shield  over  Nau  as 
a   French   subject.      But   Chasteauneuf  was   nothing 

1  The  Master  of  Gray  to  Arch.  D^ouglas,  September  18-28:  Mmdin. 

S  Walsitigham  to  the  Master  of  Gmv,  September  17-27:  Ibid. 

s  Cha§teaui)iei;if  ^ote  to  pray  him  to  exert  himself,  "  sans  se  laisser 
abuser  d*une  vaine  declaration  de  successeur  dont  Ton  commence  d^jk  k 
parler  icy  pour* Tend ormir;*^ — Chasteaunetif  to  CoorceUes,  September  85-- 
October5.    IntpjxepU^;  M83.  Scotland, 

Chasteauneuf,  however,  had  little  hope  of  success.  Lord  l^amilton  had 
already  spoken  at  the  instigation  of  Conrcelles.  James  had  answered  that 
he  loved  his  mother,  btit  did  not  love  her  actions%  He  had  seen  a  letter 
from  her,  he  said,  in  which  she  threatened  that  if  he  disobeyed  her,  he  should 
be  reduced  to  the  Lordship  of  Darnley.  More  than  once  she  had  tried  to 
depose  him,  and  put  a  Regent  in  his  place.  For  the  fature  she  would  be 
made  to  conduct  herself  in  another  fashion,  and  he  hoped  the  Queen  would 
BO  bestow  her  that  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  would  have  to  confine  herself 
to  saying  her  prayers.  —  Courcelles  to  the  King  of  France,  Ootober  4? 
Egtrton  Papyri,      ^ 
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anless  Henry  and  Catherine  spoke  behind  him.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Guisian.  Burghley  told  him 
briefly  that  Nan  was  a  villain,  who  had  conspired  to 
assassinate  the  Queen,  intimating  at  the  same  time 
that  intercession  would  be  equally  vain  for  his  mis- 
tress.i 

Throughout  September  the  correspondence  found  at 
Chartley  was  careiully  examined.  It  contained  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  inner  history  for  many  years,  and 
formed  a  curious  commentary  on  the  professions  with 
which  she  had  besieged  Elizabeth.  Traces,  not  of  her 
pairticipation  only  but  of  her  own  originating  hand, 
^ere  visible  in  every  trouble  which  had  distractecl 
Scotland,  and  in  every  movement  which  had  seemed 
to  threaten  an  English  revolution,^  and  proof  was  fotmd 
in  abundance  had  proof  been  needed  that  the  wonit 
suspicions  formed  about  her  had  fallen  short  of  the 
reality. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  peers  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  commission  was  held  at  Windsor  on  the 
28th  (September  28th^October  8th),  where  the  lefr- 
ters  were  read  to  them,  and  the  ciphers  were  oflfered 
for  their  examination ;  the  Queen  of  Scots  meanwhile 
being  carri«l  to  Fotheringay,  apparently  in  no  alarm 
for  herself,  and  consenting  readily  to  the  removal  as 
bringing  her  so  aiuefa  nearer  the  French  Ambassadc^.' 

When  the  first  consultation  was  over,  Chasteauneuf 
was  admitted  to  the  Queen's  presence.     He 
read  aloud  to  her  a  letter  from  his  master, 
congratulating  her  on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy, 

1  Ohasteftunenf  to  the  King  of  France,  September  7-17,  September  S8- 
October  3 :  EgerUm  Papen. 

>  Pftolet  to  Wakingham,  September  15-25.  The  nraal  care  was  taken 
tor  her  bodily  comfort.  The  tram  of  carts  was  sent  before  her  with  hitt 
•normons  luggage. 
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and  humbly,  diffidently,  and  without  touch  of  men- 
ftce,  deprecated  severe  proceedings  with  the  principal 
ofiender.  If  this  was  to  be  the  tone  of  France,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  The  Queen  replied  graciously, 
but  firmly.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  guilt,  she  said,  was 
too  pal})able  for  doubt.  She  wished  that  she  could  so 
blind  herself  as  to  believe  her  innocence  to  be  possible. 
Slw  touched  in  outline  the  Queen  of  Scots'  history. 
She  said  that  for  twenty  years  she  had  shielded  her 
life  and  her  reputation,  and  three  times  the  Queen  of 
Soots  had  conspired  for  her  own  destruction.^  She 
had  forgiven  her.  She  had  cautioned  her  to  beware 
how  she  offended  again.  She  had  cautioned  Nan 
when  he  was  at  the  Court.  She  could  now  give  no 
promises  as  to  what  she  might  or  might  not  find  it 
necessary  to  do. 

Ten  days  later  (October  8th-18th)  as  many  peers 
as  could  be  collected  met  the  twelve  judges  at  West- 
minster. The  Chancellor  related  the  particulars  of 
the  plot.  He  read  Babington's  letter  to  them,  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  answer  to  it.  He  read  the  con- 
fessions of  the  secretaries,  and  the  confession  of  Bab- 
ington  himself;  and  he  required  the  opinion  of  every 
one  present  on  the  course  which  it  would  be  right  to 
pursue.  Peers  and  judges  answered  one  by  one  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  must  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  they 
were  then  required,  with  every  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  was  in  England  and  of  age,  and 
not  engaged  elsewhere  on  public  duty,  to  repair  with- 
out delay  to  Fotheringay  and  constitute  a  Court  there. 

1  She  mentioned  one  instance  of  which  I  have  found  no  details  in  the 
State  Papers  —  "  une  conspiration  faicte  a  Paris  il  y  a  deux  ans  par  deux 
Bscossois  que  I'on  soscita  pour  la  venir  tuer  icyavec  le  sceu  et  con* 
lentement  de  ladicte  Boyne  d'Escosse."  —  Chasteaunenf  to  the  King  of 
Fr»Dce,  October  4-14:  Egerton  Pcpen, 
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Chasteauneuf  expected  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  would 
be  declared  incapable  of  the  succession,  and  would  be 
sentenced  to  death.  The  Council  and  the  people  gen- 
erally, he  said,  were  earnest  that  she  should  be  exe- 
cuted, but  he  did  not  think  Elizabeth  herself  would 
consent  to  extremities  if  she  could  help  it.^ 

Secretary  Davison  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
French  Ambassador.  No  sooner  were  the  lords  gone 
upon  their  errand,  than  Elizabeth  began  to  agitate  her- 
self about  James.  When  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
dead  there  would  be  no  one  between  James  and  the 
succession.  He  was  out  of  her  power,  and,  although 
he  now  spoke  fair,  might  play  his  mother's  part  over 
again  with  more  advantage.  Davison  tried  to  reas- 
sure her,  and  "she  seemed  to  rest  somewhat  satis- 
fied." .  "  But  when  you  have  done  all,"  he  wrote  to 
Walsingham,  who  had  gone  with  the  rest  to  Pother- 
ingay,  "  I  fear  she  will  keep  the  course  she  held  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  is  not  to  take  her  life 
without  extreme  fear  compel  her."  ^ 

She  had,  however,  consented  that  the  Court  which 
she  had  constituted  should  not  only  hear  the  cause  but 
conclude  it  and  pass  sentence.  Many  of  the  Commis- 
sioners must  have  been  among  those  whose  letters  of 
devotion  to  Mary  Stuart  had  been  found  among  her 
papers.  The  Earls  of  Rutland  and  Cumberland,  Lord 
Montague,  Lord  Lumley,  and  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  had 
been  calculated  on  by  Mendoza  with  certainty  as  lead- 
ers of  the  expected,  rising.     Lord   Morley,  who  had 

1  "  Qui  est  de  la  priver  de  tout  le  drolct  qui  elle  a  en  ce  Royaulme  et  la 
eondamner  a  mort.  Je  ne  croy  pas  que  elle  voulsist  que  rexecution  s'en 
ensuyoist;  mais  si  elle  croit  la  pluspart  de  son  conseil  et  la  voix  commtme 
de  tout  le  peuple,  elle  la  fera  mourir/'  —  Chasteauneuf  to  the  King  of 
France,  October  9-19. 

<  DaTison  to  Walsingham,  October  10-20:  M8S.  Ihmettic, 
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sued  for  his  pardon  and  had  been  restored,  was  sent 
with  the  rest  to  give  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  with 
others  of  the  same  party  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
worthlessness  of  the  person  for  whom  he  had  been 
half  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  country.  As  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  and  another  Montague  formed  part  of  the 
Court  which  sentenced  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  wanted 
courage  to  pronounce  him  innocent,  so  these  noblemen 
dared  not  refuse  their  ignominious  service,  and  may 
have  been  among  those  who  "  shewed  themselves  the 
Queen  of  Scots*  deadly  enemies,  lest  they  might  seem 
to  have  favoured  her  before." 

The  castle  of  Fotheringay  stood  not  far  from  the 
Nen,  upon  a  slight  eminence  rising  out  of  the  level 
country.  There  was  a  small  village  below  and  nearer 
the  river;  and,  the  castle  being  already  filled  with 
Paulet's  soldiers,  and  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  Commissioners  had  to  accommodate  themselves  as 
they  could  in  the  cottages  and  farms.  Parties  of 
doubtful  looking  people  were  reported  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  before  their  coming ;  per- 
haps if  opportunity  offered  to  do  some  stroke  of  busi- 
ness there.  The  peers'  retinues,  therefore,  were  in 
their  full  numbers,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Two 
thousand  horse  in  all  were  crowded  into  the  village 
and  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  late  autumn,  the  2l8t 
of  October,  by  modern  reckoning,  when  most  of  them 
arrived.  Mary  Stuart  having  taken  no  notice  of  Eliz- 
abeth's invitation  to  her  to  confess,  and  being  under- 
stood to  persist  in  declaring  herself  innocent,  the 
Queen  wrote  again  to  her  regretting  that  she  could 
be  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  deny  wliat  was  so  clearly 
and  evidently  proved ;  by  so  doing  she  had  made  it 
accessary  to  bring  her  to  trial,  and  she  was  required 
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ko  answer  and  give  credit  to  the  honourable  person- 
ages sent  down  to  her,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  herself.* 

One  more  chance  was  allowed  her.  "  If  she  shewed 
a  disposition  to  confess  in  private,  before  the  commis- 
sion opened,  to  one  or  more  of  the  Privy  Council,  her 
request  was  not  to  be  refused."  ^  But  she  had  expe»  ~,  ^ 
rienced  Elizabeth's  weakness,  and  meant  to  presume  — 
ugon_it.  The  letters  which  committed  her  being  in 
cipher,  there  were  this  time  no  damning  writings  in 
her  own  hand  to  be  produced  against  her.  She  had 
resolved  upon  the  high  line  of  defiance  and  injured  in- 
nocence, and  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which 
as  she  had  no  secret  avenues  of  communication  she 
must  have  intended  to  be  opened  and  read,  she  spoke 
of  herself  as  preparing  to  die  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
She  bade  Guise  have  no  fear  for  her  constancy.  She 
promised  to  do  no  dishonour  to  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
and  she  tiesired  only  that  her  body  might  be  laid  beside 
her  mother's,  and  her  heart  with  that  of  the  King  her 
husband.^ 

She  gave  no  hint  of  desiring  a  private  interview. 
On  the  12th-22nd  of  October,  therefore,  the  morning 
after  the  Commissioners'  arrival.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
waited  upon  her  with  Paulet,  and  presented  the 
Queen's  letter.  She  read  it  over,  and  complained  as 
usual  of  her  general  ill  treatment,  and  of  her  enemies 
at  the  Court.  She  found  it  strange,  she  said,  that  her 
Majesty  should  write  to  her  in  form  of  commandment, 
and  that  she  herself  should  be  expected  to  answer  as 

1  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  October  6-16:  MSB.  Mary  Qutem  iif 

3  Davison  to  Walslngham,  October  8-18 :  MS 8.  Domestic. 

'  Mary  Staart  to  the  Dake  of  Guise,  September,  1586:  Labanoff,  YoL 
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a  subject.  She  was  born  a  Queen,  she  repeated,  ao* 
cording  to  her  stereotyped  formula.  She  refused  to 
prejudice  her  rank,  or  her  royal  blood,  or  the  rights  of 
her  son  who  was  to  come  after  her,  or  to  set  so  poor  a 
precedent  for  other  princes  as  she  would  do  if  she  sub- 
mitted to  so  great  an  indignity.  She  was  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  England,  nor  could  she  tell  who  could  be 
her  peers  to  try  her.  She  was  without  counsel.  Her 
papers  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  her  secretaries 
removed.  She  had  never  injured  the  Queen  by 
thought  or  deed ;  neither  word  nor  writing  could  be 
proved  against  her.  She  had  come  to  England  for 
succour,  and  she  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  there. 
The  laws  of  the  country  had  been  no  protection  to  her, 
and  she  would  not  answer  to  them.^ 

Her  refusal  to  appear  had  been  anticipated.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  withdrew.  A  few  hours  after  Burgh- 
ley  came  to  her  with  the  Chancellor.  Neither  her 
imprisonment  nor  her  prerogative,  tKey  said,  could  ex- 
empt her,  living  as  she  was  in  England,  from  the  obli- 
gations of  a  subject.  The  commission  had  come  down 
with  full  powers  to  try  her,  and  if  she  refused  to  appear 
she  would  be  proceeded  against  in  her  absence. 

Still  she  stood  her  ground.  She  was  no  subject,  she 
said,  and  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  she  ac- 
knowledged herself  a  subject.  Before  one  tribunal  only 
would  she  consent  to  stand.  She  would  answer  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  before  which  she  had  always 
desired  to  defend  herself. 

The  law  books  contained  no  precedent  for  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  stood,  and  the  law  itself  had  not  pro- 
vided for  so  strange  an  anomaly.  She  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  her  place  in  England  was  aa 

I  Narrative  of  proceedings,  October  lS^-22:  MBS.  Mary  Queen  of  8eoU 
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heir  to  the  crown.  To  detain  her  against  her  will,  ana 
to  hold  her  answerable  to  the  laws  of  a  country  which 
she  was  eager  to  leave,  was  to  treat  her  worse  than  a 
prisoner  of  war ;  yet  by  her  place  in  the  succession  she 
possessed  rights  in  England,  rights  which  she  had  been 
Allowed  to  assert,  and  rights  which  Elizabeth  had  rec- 
ognized in  not  allowing  them  to  be  impugned,  and  Eng- 
land in  turn  possessed  corresponding  rights  over  her. 
Her  obligations  none  the  less  existed,  that  neither  com- 
mon law  nor  statute  law  had  defined  them.  She  had 
urged  against  the  pretended  disabilities  of  aliens,  that 
Scots  were  not  aliens.  She  could  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  naturalization,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaim 
its  responsibilities.  She  was  not  an  ordinary  stranger, 
and  prisoner  or  no  prisoner,  sovereign  or  subject,  she 
could  not  be  permitted  to  conspire  the  Queen's  death 
that  she  might  come  the  sooner  by  her  inheritance. 
Had  Elizabeth  imprisoned  her  without  provocation, 
stained  her  character  with  calumnies,  and  deprived  her 
or  tried  to  deprive  her  of  her  place  in  the  succession  — 
that  is  to  say,  had  her  own  version  of  her  story  been 
true  —  there  would  have  been  a  moral  justification  of 
her  conduct :  but  Elizabeth  had  shewn  a  forbearance 
towards  her  without  precedent  in  history,  and  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  of  dealing  with  her  arose  fi-om  the  excep- 
tional tenderness  with  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  had  been  treated  by  the  possessor 
of  it.  Cecil  said  something  of  this  kind  to  her,  "  which 
«he  seemed,"  however,  "  little  to  esteem." 

Tliroughout  this  day  and  the  next  the  point  of  law 
was  argued.  She  was  ready,  she  said,  to  appear  before 
•the  Commissioners,  provided  it  was  understood  and  ao« 
knowledged  tliat  she  did  not  appear  as  a  criminal  or  as 
lolyect  to  English  jurisdiction.    Let  Parliament  declare 
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her  next  in  the  succession,  or  let  the  Queen  declare  hej 
next  of  *kin,  and  she  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
England  had  claims  upon  her ;  she  would  then  answer 
in  Parliament,  or  answer  before  the  Queen  in  person : 
but  she  declined  to  submit  herself  to  the  judgment  of 
her  adversaries,  whom  she  knew  to  be  determined  to 
condemn  her. 

"  We  then,"  replied  Cecil,  when  she  announced 
her  intention,  "  will  proceed  to-morrow  in  the  cause, 
though  you  be  absent  and  continue  contumacious." 

She  appeared  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so. 

"  Search  your  conscience,"  she  said.  "  Look  to  your 
honour.  God  reward  you  and  yours  for  your  judgment 
against  me." 

But  Mary  Stuart  had  a  justly  high  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  her  personal  presence.  Her  most  ardent  desire 
had  been  to  stand  confronted  with  the  English  nobles. 
She  had  confidence  in  her  presence  of  mind,  in  her  in- 
•tellect,  in  the  majesty  of  her  appearance  and  bearing. 
She  had  never  yet  in  private  encountered  any  man, 
except  perhaps  John  Knox,  who  had  resisted  wholly  the 
fascination  of  her  presence.  As  she  looked  over  the 
list  of  Commissioners,  she  must  have  seen  the  names 
of  many  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  her  friends. 
She  perhaps  thought  it  might  be  prudent  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  herself  to  them.  The  first  law- 
yers in  England  would  be  in  the  Court,  but  on  that 
score  she  had  neither  diffidence  nor  alarm.  She  was 
not  afraid  to  encounter  the  ablest  of  them  with  their 
speciaJ  weapon  of  the  tongue,  and  she  had  no  fear  that 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  her. 

She  sent  for  Burghley  in  the  morning,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  Court  would  allow  a  protest  she  was  willing 
to  attend.     To  allow  it,  Burghley  said,  was  beyond  the 
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Court's  power,  but  it  should  be  received  and  enroUed. 
She  hesitated,  and  acquiesced. 

The  Chamber  of  Presence,  a  great  saloon,  sixty  feet 
long,  had  been  arranged  for  the  trial.  At  the  upper  end 
there  was  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  canopy  representing 
the  throne.  Benches  were  arranged  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  sate  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Burghley, 
nine  Earls,  and  Viscount  Montague ;  on  the  left  were 
thirteen  Barons.^  Below  these,  right  and  left  also, 
were  the  Privy  Councillors  Hatton,  Walsingham, 
Crofts,  Sadler,  who  had  held  Mary  Stuart  in  his  arms 
when  she  was  a  baby,  Mildmay  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet. 
In  ftont  of  the  EarLs  on  one  side,  sate  the  two  Chief 
Justices  Wray  and  Anderson,  with  Manwood  the 
Chief  Baron  ;  on  the  other  four  of  the  Judges.  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  Popham  and  Egerton, 
sate  at  a  small  table  immediately  before  and  under  the 
chair  of  state.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  chair  was 
placed  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

She  entered  composedly  in  the  plain  grey  dress 
which  she  usually  wore,  and  after  glancing  round  the 
room  took  her  seat.  The  Chancellor  rose,  and  said 
briefly,  that  the  Queen  having  been  advertised  to  her 
great  sorrow  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  conspired 
the  destruction  of  herself  and  the  State,  had  sent  them 
to  hear  what  was  to  be  objected  against  her,  and  her 
defence,  if  she  was  willing  to  make  one. 

She  replied,  rising  also,  that  she  had  come  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  assistance,  which  the  Queen  had  promised 
her,  and  she  had  been  held  prisoner  ever  since.  She 
was  not  an  English  subject.     She  was  a  Princess  and 

1  Earls  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Butland,  Onmberkmd,  War- 
wick, Pembroke.  Lincoln.  Barons  Abergavennj,  Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford, 
valrey,  Lumley,  Sturton,  Sands,  Wentworth,  Mordaunt,  St.  John  of  Bleteoa 
CSomptOn,  and  Cheyney. 
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answerable  as  such  to  no  earthly  tribunal  whateier. 
She  did  not  appear  as  a  criminal ;  but  understanding 
that  certain  things  were  to  be  objected  to  her  she  wu« 
ready  to  hear  and  refute  them. 

Bromley  rejoined  that  every  person  of  what  degree 
soever,  who  in  England  broke  the  laws  of  England,  was 
answerable  to  those  laws. 

The  protest  and  the  answer  were  recorded,  and  thd 
business  proceeded. 

Gawdy,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
opened  the  case  for  the  Crown,  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Babington  plot,  and  concluded  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  privy  to  it,  approved  it,  and  abet-^ 
ted  it. 

She  was  in  something  the  same  position  as  she  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  at  York.  She  knew 
that  something  had  been  discovered  which  touched  her, 
but  she  did  not  know  how  much  or  with  what  distinct-* 
ness. 

She  said  boldly  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Babington, 
had  never  spoken  to  him,  written  to  him,  or  received 
letter  from  him.  She  protested  that  she  had  never 
intended  harm  to  the  Queen,  or  knew  that  it  had  been 
intended  by  others.  She  enquired  what  evidence  they 
had  against  her,  and  desired  to  see  it. 

Babington's  letters  to  her  were  read  over. 

"It  may  be  that  Babington  wrote  these  letters," 
she  said,  "  but  let  it  be  proved  that  I  received  them. 
If  Babington  or  others  affirm  it,  I  say  they  lie  openly." 

Babington 's  confession  was  produced,  and  Savage's 
and  Ballard's.  Every  fresh  feature  must  have  taken 
her  by  surprise,  but  her  self-possession  did  not  fail  her, 
and  still  she  clung  to  her  denial. 

Last  came  her  own  letter,  written  in  reply  to  Bab* 
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ington.  She  denied  that  it  was  hers.  It  might  be  in 
her  cipher,  but  she  had  neither  dictated  nor  written  it. 
Cipher  was  easily  counterfeited,  and  for  all  that  she 
knew  the  letter  might  have  been  composed  by  Wal- 
singham. 

Few  persons  present  knew  how  the  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered,  but  rumours  had  perhaps  gone  abroad 
that  there  had  been  treachery,  and  that  Walsingham 
had  been  concerned  in  it. 

"  I  call  God  to  record,"  he  said  rising,  "  that  as  a 
private  person  I  have  done  nothing  unbecoming  an 
honest  man,  nor  as  I  bear  the  place  of  a  public  person 
have  I  done  anything  unwt)rthy  my  place.  I  confess 
that  being  very  careful  of  the  safety  of  the  Queen  and 
realm,  I  have  curiously  searched  out  the  practices 
against  it.  If  Ballard  had  offered  me  his  help  I  should 
not  have  refused  it." 

It  was  a  random  shot.  She  must  have  seen  that  it 
told,  and  with  great  skill  she  pressed  the  point  no  f\u'- 
ther.  She  begged  him  not  to  be  displeased  with  her. 
Reports  had  reached  her,  she  said,  but  she  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  and  she  could  but  wish  that  he  in  turn 
would  give  as  little  credit  to  calumnies  against  herself. 
"  Do  not  believe,^'  she  exclaimed,  "  that  I  have  con- 
sented to  the  Queen's  destruction,"  and  then  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  "  I  would  never  make  shipwreck  of 
my  soul  by  conspiring  the  destruction  of  my  dearest 
sister." 

They  pressed  her  with  the  confessions  of  Nau  and 
Curie.  She  asked  why  they  had  brought  the  confes- 
sions, why  had  they  not  brought  the  men  themselves, 
and  placed  them  face  to  face  with  her  ?  Curie,  she 
said,  was  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  Nau ;  and  for 
Nau,   availing  herself  adroitly   of  English  prejudice 
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though  her  uncle  was  the  object  of  it,  she  said  he  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  could 
be  bribed  or  frightened  into  swearing  anything.  She 
admitted  freely,  that  considering  herself  to  have  been 
unjustly  detained  in  England,  she  had  sought  help 
wherever  she  could  hope  to  find  it,  and  the  frankness 
of  her  confession  bespoke  credibility  to  her  denials. 
Then  in  the  grand  style  of  which  she  was  so  accom- 
plished a  mistress,  though  scarcely  keeping  her  promise 
to  Barbara  Mowbray,  she  continued  :  — 

"  All  majesty  and  all  safety  of  all  princes  fall  to  the 
ground  if  they  depend  on  the  writings  and  testimony 
of  secretaries.  I  delivered  nothing  to  them  but  what 
nature  delivered  to  me,  that  I  might  at  length  recover 
my  liberty.  I  am  not  to  be  convicted  but  by  my  own 
word  or  writing.  If  they  have  written  anything  which 
may  be  hurtful  to  the  Queen  my  sister,  they  have 
written  it  without  my  knowledge ;  let  them  bear  the 
punishment.  Sure  I  am  if  they  were  here  present 
they  would  clear  me  of  blame.*' 

Burghley  reminded  her  of  her  correspondence  with 
Morgan  and  Paget  and  Mendoza.  She  adhered  to  her 
point  that  she  had  done  no  more  than  she  had  always 
warned  Elizabeth  that  she  would  do,  —  throw  herself 
on  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  She  confined 
her  denial  to  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination,  and 
no  question  could  shake  the  constancy  with  which  she 
clung  to  it ;  no  cross  question  could  entangle  her  in 
contradiction.  She  still  solemnly  declared  that  she 
knew  nothing  either  of  Babington  or  Ballard. 

So  the  first  day  closed.  She  had  produced  some  ef- 
fect, but  probably  less  than  she  had  expected.  When 
the  Court  resumed  the  next  morning,  she  was  warme/ 
and  more  passionate.     She  complained  that  her  repute 
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tion  was  argued  awaj  by  the  wretched  inferences  of 
lawyers.  "  Princes  anointed,"  she  seemed  to  think, 
were  not  like  common  mortals,  and  the  word  of  a  prince, 
if  solemnly  given,  was  an  evidence  not  to  be  challenged 
The  cause  was  so  handled,  she  said,  that  she  was  made 
to  descend  from  her  proper  dignity,  and  appear  like  a 
criminal  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  object  she  well 
knew  was  to  exclude  her  from  the  suQcession,  but  she 
was  more  like  Esther  than  Judith,  more  willing  to  pray 
for  the  people  than  to  injure  the  meanest  of  them ;  and 
she  used  words  which,  if  they  meant  anything,  implied 
that  she  was  still  open  to  conversion  to  Protestantism 
if  the  real  objection  to  her  was  her  creed.^  With  an 
assumption  which,  considering  the  presence  in  which 
she  spoke,  was  extremely  ingenious,  that  the  charge 
against  her  had  been  invented  by  the  Puritans  for  a 
political  purpose,  she  intimated  that  they  might  fail  after 
all ;  '^  the  Princes  her  kinsmen  "  might  prove  too  strong 
for  the  Reformation,  and  their  whole  cause  might  be 
overthrown.  She  renewed  her  own  protests  ;  she  de- 
clined to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  court  which  she 
accused  of  being  prejudiced  against  her,  and  again  she 
required  her  denial  to  be  believed,  as  made  on  t^e  word 
.of  a  Princess. 

Burghley,  feeling  himself  especially  challenged,  un- 
dertook to  reply. 

^^  The  Queen  of  the  castle,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Davison,  '^  was  content  to  appear  again  before  us  in 
public  to  be  heard.  Her  intention  was  to  move  pity  by 
artificial  speeches,  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Queen 
and  the  Council  that  all  past  troubles  did  ensue.     I  so 

1  **  Her  enemies,**  said  she,  **  had  diyulged  abroad  that  she  was  irre- 
ligious." "  The  time  was  when  I  would  have  been  instructed  in  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  but  thej  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  so,  as  if  they  cared  not 
what  became  of  my  soul."  —  Camden. 

VOL.  xn.  20 
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encountered  her  with  reasons  out  of  her  own  experi- 
ence, as  she  had  not  that  advantage  she  looked  for,  the 
auditory  finding  her  case  not  pitiable,  her  allegations 
antrue ;  whereby  great  debate  fell  yesternight  very 
ong,  and  this  day  renewed  with  great  stomaching."  ^ 

He  spoke  with  stem  plainness,  recapitulating  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  Babington  and  the  secretaries,  and 
leaving  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether  the  Queen 
of  Scots  or  they  were  to  be  believed.  He  rebuked  the 
insinuation  of  unfair  purposes,  and  be  was  able  to  do 
so  with  the  more  confidence  because  he  had  been  so 
notoriously  favourable  to  her  before  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  that  he  had  not  been  trusted  with  the  secret  by 
which  it  had  been  detected.  Mary  Stuart  charged  him 
with  being  "  her  adversary."  "  I  am  advei;sary,"  he 
said,  "  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  adversaries,"  and  with  suc- 
cessive illustrations  out  of  her  other  letters  he  exposed 
more  and  more  distinctly  her  sustained  and  elaborate 
artifices.  He  charged  her  with  having  attempted  to 
make  over  her  rights  in  England  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  proved  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were  at  the  very 
moment  engaged  at  Rome  in  persuading  the  Pope  to 
consent.  He  questioned  her  out  of  her  letters  to  Men- 
doza.  He  quoted  her  own  words,  that  if  her  purpose 
was  known,  her  friends  in  England  would  be  lost  to  her 
for  ever.  But  England,  he  told  her,  was  not  to  be 
conveyed  like  an  estate  by  the  will  of  its  self-imagined 
owner ;  and  in  the  ears  of  all  but  the  wildest  fanatics 
the  name  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  detestable  as 
death. 

She  was  not  to  be  quelled.  She  listened  in  cold  scorn. 
When  Burghley  ended  she  demanded  again  to  be  heard 
in  Parliament  or  to  speak  in  person  with  the  Queen, 

I  Borghlej  to  Davison,  October  15-25:  Ellis,  1st  series. 
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and  then  rose  with  undistarbed  self-possession  and  left 
the  room. 

At  this  moment  she  had  not  the  slightest  mis^ving 
that  she  was  really  in  personal  danger.  She  had  amused 
herself  throughout  the  scene  with  watching  the  faces 
of  her  judges.  She  examined  Paulet  afterwards,  ^'  as 
to  who  this  lord  was  and  that  was,"  and  seemed  ^^ex- 
tremely curious."  "  She  noted  also  who  had  spoken 
much  and  who  little  or  nothing."  She  observed  cas- 
nallj  to  him  that  English  history  was  a  bloody  one ;  but 
**had  no  meaning  in  her  speech,"  so  lar  as  Paulet 
could  gather,  "to  reach  to  her  own  cause."  **She 
was  utterly  void  of  all  fear  of  harm."  ^ 

She  perfectly  comprehended  Elizabeth's  character. 
The  Court  had  been  commissioned  to  pass  sentence. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  a  courier  arrived  from 
Windsor  with  "a  few  hasty  lines  scribbled  at  mid- 
night," *  ordering  them  to  stay  further  proceedings  till 
they  had  returned  with  their  report  to  London.  The 
assembly  was  prorogued  for  ten  days,  and  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  meeting  was  the  Star  Chamber. 

There  was  no  question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  country  had  been  exposed.  The  King  of 
Spain  had  been  so  much  taken  by  Mendoza's  account  of 
the  plot,  that  he  had  overcome  his  hesitation,  and  he  had 
been  pricked  in  conscience  at  his  past  remissness.  To 
Ipll  Elizabeth  he  said  was  an  enterprise  so  saintly,^  and 
would  be  of  so  great  service  *  to  Almighty  God,  that 
God  he  was  assured  would  prosper  it,  unless  provoked 
by  the  backwardness  of  men.  He  had  therefore  given 
irders  to  equip  a  squadron  with  all  speed  at  Lisbon,  and 

1  Panlet  to  WalBiiij^iam,  October  94-Noyemb6r3:  M88,  Mary  Quem 
tf  Scott, 

*  Daviaon  to  Walsinghain,  October  14-24:  Jli88.  DometUe, 

*  **  Tan  santa  empresa.*'  <  '*  De  tanto  Senricio.** 
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had  directed  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  cross  the  Channel 
immediately  that  the  deed  should  be  done.^  The  evi- 
dence that  had  convinced  Burghley  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  had  convinced 
Mendoza  also.  He  told  the  King  that  she  had  implicitly 
acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  himself.^ 

Her  bold  denials,  however,  had  shaken  some  of  her 
hearers,  and  when  they  next  came  together  "  the  mat- 
ter," as  Walsingham  informed  Stafford,  "  was  more 
advisedly  considered."  "The  two  secretaries  were 
brought  before  the  lords,  and  openly  affirmed  as  much 
vivA  voce  as  they  had  before  deposed  in  writing,  which 
brought  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commissioners,  in- 
asmuch that  albeit  some  of  them  stood  well  affected  to 
her,  yet  considering  the  plainness  and  evidence  of  the 
proofs,  every  one  of  them  after  this  gave  their  sentence 
against  her,  finding  her  not  only  accessory  and  privy  to 
the  conspiracy,  but  also  an  imaginer  and  compasser  of 
her  Majesty's  destruction.  '  * 

Found  guilty,  she  became*  thus  incapable,  ipso  facto, 
under  the  Act  of  1584,  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown. 
The  Queen  and  the  approaching  Parliament  were  left 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  fiirther ;  the  commission 
only,  before  it  dissolved,  relieving  the  anxieties  of  James 
of  Scotland  by  a  declaration  "that  the  sentence  dero- 
gated nothing  from  him  in  tit)^  or  honour,  but  that  he 
was  in  the  same  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  pronounced."* 

There  was  an   expectation   *hat   Spain  might  still 

1  Philip  to  Mendoza,  SeptembQr  6:  Teulet,  Vol.  V 

^  "  La  Reyna  de  Escocia  me  parece  que  dcl^a  de  saber  bien  el  n^pooU 
por  lo  que  se  vee  por  una  carta  qne  me  ha  eacrito.  '  —  Mendoza  al  Bey 
10  Setiembre:  Teulet,  Vol.  V 

s  Walsingham  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford:  Ellis,  Ut4exA%»,  Vol.  IIL 

^  Camden. 
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npove  notwithstanding  the  discovery.  Huntley  and 
Clande  Hamilton  had  sent  an  express  to  Philip,  im* 
ploring  him  not  to  be  discouraged.  They  promised  if 
Parma  would  lend  them  six  thousand  men  to  coerce 
James,  and  force  him  to  interpose  in  his  mother's  be-^ 
half.  But  Philip,  disheartened  because  God  had  done 
less  than  he  expected,  and  considering  perhaps  that 
Mary  Stuart  was  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition  that  it 
might  be  convenient  if  Elizabeth  removed,  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  and  determined  to  work  the  problem  his  own 
way. 

.  ..Chasteauneuf 's  misgivings  grew  darker.  He  knew 
that  Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  execution  ; 
but  if  sentence  of  death  followed  upon  the  verdict  of 
the  commission,  as  it  was  likely  that  it  would,  he 
thought  Mary  Stuart's  enemies  might  some  day  find 
the  Queen;  in  a  yielding  humour,  and. persuade  her  into 
signing  the  warrant.  Mary  Stuart  might  then  be  put 
out  of  the  way  privately,  and  it  would  be  given  out 
that  she  had  died  of  a  cough.^ 

For  the  present,  however,  everything  rested  with 
Parliament.  It  had  been  summoned  for  the  15th  of 
October.  It  was  prorogued  till  the  27th,  and  again 
till   the  29th  (New  Style  November  8th),  ^ 

when  it  was. opened  by  commission,  Elizabeth 
aerself  not  appearing.  The  Lords  were  bound  by  the 
judgn^eiiLt  which  they  had  already  given.  The  Com- 
mons had  :twice  before  petitioned  that  the  Queen  of 
Scot&  should^  bQ  put  to  death ;  and  every  knight  and 
burgess  had  come  &om  his  home  with  a  mind  made  up, 
that  the  peace  and  prospects  of  the  nation  should  no 
longer  b^  troubled  with  this  eternal  trouble.  After  an 
explanatory  speech  from  the  Chancellor,  a  resolution 

i  Qhatteawnenfto  Bnilart,  K<>veiiiber  6:  EgtrUm  Pt^Min. 
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was  passed  for  an  immediate  address  to  the  Queen.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  form.  The  conspiracy  was  gone  over  once 
more  in  all  its  particulars.  The  depositions  were  heard 
and  reheard.  The  successive  paragraphs  as  they  were 
sketched  were  referred  back  and  debated  in  the  Houses 
themselves.  Finally,  after  eight  days'  consideration,  a 
form  was  agreed  on,  and  was  presented  by  a  joint  dejp- 
utation. 

^*  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, "  regarded  the  crown  of  England  as  belonging 
to  herself,  and  would  never  cease  to  seek  what  she  con- 
ceived that  she  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of.  She 
was  hardened  in  malice,  and  so  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  Majesty,  that  if  she  could  compass* it,  she 
cared  not  what  might  happen  to  herself.  She  was  a 
fierce,  hard,  and  desperate  woman,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  her  Majesty  would  never  be  in  safety.  She  was 
poisoned  with  Popery,  and  was  burning  to  destroy  the 
Gospel  in  England  and  everywhere.  The  King  of 
Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  the  country  as  soon  as 
her  Majesty  should  be  killed,  and  the  nation  would 
then  become  the  slave  of  strangers,  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  destroyed,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  would  be  sold  to  an  Italian  priest.  From  the 
day  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England  she  had 
been  a  canker  at  its  heart  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Popery  was  thriving  through  her  presence, 
and  mercy,  if  mercy  was  shown  her,  would  be  cruelty 
to  all  loyal  subjects.  Further  weakness  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty  would  decide  those  who  were  wavering  to 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  association  formed  for 
her  protection  would  be  broken  up,  for  the  members  of 
It  would  be  forced  by  herself  into  a  violation  of  their 
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oaths.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  in  joining  that  associa* 
don,  had  passed  her  own  sentence  ;  and  for  the  cause 
of  God,  of  the  Church,  the  realm,  and  her  own  person, 
they  demanded  that  a  just  condemnation  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  as  just  an  execution."  ^ 

Those  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  have  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  actions,  are  assured 
that  Elizabeth  throughout  her  dealings  with  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  animated  by  a  mean,  malicious  personal 
jealousy,  and  they  interpret  and  comment  upon  hex 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  her  Parliament  on  the  same 
theory.  Intuitive  certainty  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument.  More  humble  enquirers,  however,  who  are 
contented  to  study  Elizabeth's  character  in  its  outward 
manifestations,  can  understand  what  she  said  without 
suspecting  her  of  hypocrisy ;  nay,  may  consider  the 
preilent  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed in  public  her  exact  meaning  with  entire  sin- 
cerity. 

She  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  Divine  protection 
which  had  shielded  her  from  so  many  dangers.  She 
acknowledged  simply  and  gratefully  the  loyal  affection 
which  throughout  her  reign  she  had  met  with  from  her 
subjects.  "  Her  life,"  she  said,  "  had  now  been  dan- 
gerously shot  at,  and  nothing  had  grieved  her  more 
than  that  a  person  of  her  own  sex,  of  the  same  rank 
and  d^ree,  and  nearly  allied  to  her  in  blood,  had 
fallen  into  so  great  a  crime.  So  far  was  she  from  W 
ing  the  Queen  of  Scots  iU  will,  that  she  had  written 
secretly  to  her  that  if  she  would  confess  her  fault,  her 
practices  should  be  wrapped  in  silence.  Even  now,  if 
the  Queen  of  Scots  would  repent,  and  if  there  were 
no   othei    interests   in   the  fnatter   but  her  own,  she 

1  Petitioii  of  Parliament,  N^ovember,  16S6:  D'Ewes*  Jmtmak.  Abridged 
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would  still  wUliiigly  pardon  her,  Nay,  if  England 
might  by  her  own  death  attain  a  more  flourishing 
estate  and  a  better  prince,  she  would  gladly  lay  down 
her  life.  She  cared  to  keep  it  only  for  her  people's 
sake.  For  herself,  she  saw  no  great  cause  why  she 
should  be  fond  to  live  or  fear  to  die.  She  was  in  a 
cruel  position.  She  was  called  on  to  order  the  death 
of  a  kinswoman,  whose  practices  had  caused  her  deep 
distress.  Her  situation  was  so  unprecedented,  and  the 
matter  itself  of  so  great  moment,  that  she  trusted  an 
immediate  resolution  would  not  be  demanded  of  her. 
In  concerns  less  important  than  the  present  she  was 
accustomed  to  deliberate  long  upon  that  which  was 
once  to  be  resolved.  She  promised  to  pray  God  to 
illuminate  her  mind  to  foresee  what  would  be  tot  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  and  admit- 
ting that  there  would  be  danger  in  delay,  she  under- 
took to  give  her  answer  with  due  conveniency."  ^ 

Opmion  which  has  credited  Elizabeth  with. a  states- 
manship which  she  did  not  possess,  has  condemned  her 
no  less  unreasonably  for  qualities  which  in  a  private 
person.are  olameless  and  interesting.  She  was  a  peiv 
son  of  Clear  intellectual  perception,  but  without  intel- 
lectual passions  ;  singularly  careless  of  herself  and 
tneretbre  ot  undecided  temperament.  On  great  ques- 
tions, where  arguments  are  equally  balanced,  the  loves 
ancf  hates  of  men,  their  beliefs  and  sympathetic  convic- 
eions,  rather  than  conclusions  of  reasoning,  give  them 
resolution  to  plant  their  steps  firmly.  Elizabeth  had 
none  ot  these,  and  was  in  consequence  uncertain,  un- 
..  stable  and  vacillating. 

She  was,  literally  and  truly,  extremely  embarrassed. 
She  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  and  she-said  sow <   The 

1  Speech  of  the  Quefen,  November  Id-^t  Oandett.-    Atiridifed*^ 
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reopoiiiiibility  lay  wholly  with  herself^  v^^hile  th^  itoter- 
est  was  less  hers  than  the  realm's.  To  Protestant 
England  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  menace  of  civil  war 
and  ruin.  To  Elizabeth,  if  individually  dangerous,  the 
Qtieen  of  Scots  was  also  a  political  security.  To  put 
her  to  death  would  bei  at  once  dreadfully  distressing  to 
herself,  and  would  be  construed  by  the  charity  of  the 
world  into  private  revenge*  The  execution  would 
involve  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  shifts  which 
had  served  her.  so  long  Would  serve  her  no  longer.  For 
the  rettiainder  cf  the  reign  she  was  alinost  certain  tb 
be  irtvcJived  in  War,  while  she  would  risk  offending 
France  and  Scotland,  whose  friendship  was  of  vital 
fconsecjuence  to  her. 

After  three  days'  consideration,  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  Houses  asking  them  to  find  *'  some  other  way."  N 
There  was  a  distinct  alternative^  in  which  the  moder- 
ate part  of  Europe  was  entirely  prepared  to  acquiesce. 
The  crown  might  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament 
upon  James,  and  the  Quefen  of  Scots  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  where  no  eye  but 
a  single  attendant's  should  ever  look  upon  her  again. 

It  was  a  compliment  to  Mary  Stuiart's  character  and 
ability,  that  death  was  believed  to  be  the  only  prison 
that  would  hold  her.  Bo  the  Scots  thought  when  she 
was  at  Lochlev6n.  So  the  English  Parliament  thought 
now.  Lords  and  Commons,  after  another  week's  dw- 
eussion,  voted  unanimously  that  there  was  "  no  other 
way"  but  execution.  The  original  petition  was  en- 
rolled. The  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  were  sent 
tlown  to  Richmond  to  say  that  the  clemency  so  long 
shewn  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  encouraged  her  danger- 
ous boldness,  that  to  hesitate  longer  would  be  sinful, 
"and  would  be  likely  to  provoke  the  anger  of  Al- 
mighty God." 
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As  perplexed  as  ever,  Elizabeth  could  neither  con« 
sent  nor  refuse.  She  spoke  at  length,  repeating  much 
of  what  she  had  said  before/  and  she  gave  at  last  what 
she  called  "  an  answer  answerless."  The  continuance 
of  the  pressure  was  painful  to  her,  and  Parliament  was 
adjourned  till  February,  Burghley  wished  her  to 
promise  that  "  she  would  prefer  no  other  men's  advice, 
being  strangers,  before  that  of  her  own  people,"  and 
though  she  could  resolve  no  further,  to  allow  at  least 
the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  published.  *^  It 
was  more  than  a  month  old.".  ^^  It  was  still  dumb,  it 
was  time  that  it  should  speak."  This  if  nothing  else 
would  give  the  nation  some  satisfaction.^  She  agreed 
at  last  to  take  this  one  small  step,  but  reluctantly  and 
not  till  af\;er  many  days. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Government,  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  save  Mary  Stuart's  life,  had  roused  James  into 
unwilling  activity.  M.  de  Believre,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Paris,  was  coming  over  on  a  special  em- 
bassy. James  was  required  to  send  some  one  to  unite 
in  a  joint  intercession,  and  could  not  refuse.  William 
Keith  was  chosen  to  go  to  London,  and  was  instructed 
to  act  with  Believre.  The  Master  of  Gray,  however, 
intimated  to  Walsingham  that  the  King,  though  very 
earnest  that  his  mother  should  not  be  executed,  yet 
might  be  reconciled  to  much  by  an  increase  of  pension, 
and  by  a  Parliamentary  recognition  of  his  title.^ 

The  Queen,  as  usual,  "  was  not  disposed  to  redeem 
perils  at  so  dear  a  price,"  ^  and  James  hinted  signifi- 
cantly that  if  she  refused  he  might  be  driven  to  inter- 
pose in  earnests     "  The  King,"  wrote  Gray  to  Archi- 

1  Burghley  to  Dayison,  November  24-December  1 :  M88,  Domestic. 
s  The  Master  of  Gray  to  Walsingham,  October  11-21,  October  SS-Hik 
vember  2,  November  6-16. 
A  Walsingham  to  Daviaon,  October  13-28:  MS8.  ScoUtmtL 
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bald  Douglas,  who  was  again  at  the  English  Coart, 
"  begins  to  think  that  he  has  done  more  for  the  Queen 
than  he  has  received  appearance  of  good  meaning,  and 
wills  you  and  me  to  make  it  manifest  that  he  may  be 
compelled  to  follow  some  other  course;"  "and  by 
God,"  continued  Gray,  who  had  done  his  best  to  keep 
James  quiet,  and  was  uneasy  for  the  consequences  to 
himself  if  Mary  ^tuart  was  spared,  "  by  God,  I  am  of 
opinion  if  franker  meaning  and  dealing  be  not  used 
towards  him  he  shall  do  this  in  effect;  in  conscience 
as  yet  he  is  right  fast  and  will  be  loath  to  take  evil 
impressions ;  but  you  know  what  time  works ;  all  men 
drive  at  him,  first  for  his  mother,  next  for  his  title."  ^ 

In  plain  language,  James  was  willing  to  sell  his 
interest  in  his  mother,  but  he  required  to  be  paid  for 
it.  His  terms  seeming  likely  to  be  refused,  he  was 
di^osed  to  make  himself  disagreeable.  He  afiected  to 
listen  more  seriously  to  the  remonstrances  of  Couiv 
celles,  the  French  Ambassador.  He  undertook  to 
send  a  second  representative  to  London  of  higher  rank 
than  Keith,  with  a  more  emphatic  message.  But  he 
was  still  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  his  mother. 
He  chose  Gray  as  the  person  who  should  carry  it,  and 
Gray,  though  not  liking  the  work  on  which  he  was  to 
be  sent,  dared  not  decline. 

"Refuse  I,"  he  wrote  again  to  Douglas,  "the  King 
win  think  I  know  already  what  shall  come,  and  if  she 
die  will  quarrel  with  me.  Live  she,  I  shall  have 
double  harm.  Refuse  I  not,  if  she  die,  men  will  think 
I  have  lent  her  a  hand.  Live  she  by  my  travail,  I 
faring  a  staff  to  my  own  head,  yet  if  I  cannot  eschew 

I  mean  to  accept  the  commission,"^ 

'.  ■ .      '•..'• 

1  Gnj.  to  Douglas,  November  10 :  Mur^in* 

*  Same  to  the  same,  November  27:  M8,  UkkL    •  ■  ,■ 
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Eli2sabeth's  tesolution  was  not  likely  to  be  affected 
either  way  very  deeply  by  such  limping  dealings  as 
these.  The  attitude  of  France  was  more  dangerous. 
Before  the  trial  at  Fotheringay,  Dr.  Wotton  carried 
copies  of  the  compromising  letters  to  Paris,  with  the 
confessions  of  the  secretaries,  and  was  directed  in 
shewing  them  to  the  King  to  say  that  ^^  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  malice  had  grown  to  a  point  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  borne  with."  Elizabeth  had  twice  saved 
her  life,  had  saved  her  honour  ^^  by  suppressing  the 
isfamous  lettets  between  her  and  Bothwell,"  and  now 
in  self-protection  must  look  to  herself.^  The  King 
had  replied  by  bidding  Ohasteauneuf  protest  against 
the  trial  of  a  sovereign  Princess  who  was  exempt  from 
human  judgment,^  and  when  Chasteauneuf  reported 
the  sentence  of  the  commission  and  the  petition  of 
Parliament  for  the  execution,  M.  de  Belidvre  came 
over  in   haste   to   entreat,  and   if  entreaty  failed   to 

threaten. 

When  contemporary  statesmen,  with  the  fullest  op- 
portunities for  forming  a  judgment,  come  to  opposite 
conclusions,  the  historian  is  bound  to  speak  with  diffi- 
dence4  Mendoea  at  Paris  believed  that  Henry  was  in 
earnest,  that  fbr  political  reasons  he  desired  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  life  to  be  spared,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was 
equally  determined  not  to  put  her  to  death,  and  that 
she  ibffected  uncdi^tainty  only  to  sell  her  at  a  higher 
price  to  Fratice*^  The  Pope  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  regarded  the  King's  disposition.  The  Nuncio  at 
Paris^  at  Mendoea's  instigation,  had  reminded  Henry 
that  if  the  Queeh  of  Scots  was  out  of  the  way  the 

1  Iiitttractions  to  Dr.  Wotton,  September  d9-0ctober  9. 
a  The  King  of  France  to  Chasteauneuf,  November  1-11:  MS8.  Franct. 
•  **  Por  vendelle  tnM  o«ra  A  FnmeiA."  —  Metidoza  al  Bey,  NoYembra  9 . 
Teolet,  Vol.  V. 


qrQwps  of  England  m^  Ireland,  both  by  her  own  wiU 
and  by  right  of  succei^iop,  would  fall  tq  the  King  of 
Spain ;  that  France  waa,  therefore,  in  th^  first  degree 
interested  in  keeping  her  alive.  The  Kuncio's  repo^ 
bad  probably  satisfied  Sextas,  whq  persuaded  bimsQjf 
therefore  that  she  was  in  no  danger^  Oliva^ez,  qd  th^ 
Qther  bapd,  was  unable  to  believe  that  Elizabieth  wqu14 
have  gofie  ^o  far  if  she  had  uot  intepded  extreioitieft 
fi^  that  cpusideriBg  the  e^trem?  jropprtapce  of  Vh# 
Frewph  »lliancp  tp  her,  she  would  have  dared  to  briij^ 
th^  Queep  pf  S(5ot»  tQ  trifJ  wleais  asspred  of  Henry'f 
p^nivance,^ 

(Sir  JEdward  Stafford  tried  to  ^isqpver  wbetbify 
Pelidvfp  parried  sepret  {nsi^ctions,  hi^t  he  ascertaii^^ 
only  that  if  there  was  au  unayowpd  purpose  in  hU 
mission,  no  one  at  all,  not  even  Secretary  Villeroy  hifOr 
»elf,  was  acquainted  with  it;  a^d  h^  gathered  thai  the 
jealousy  of  Spaiu  was  undiminiphed,  and  that  if  thpr-e 
was  a?i  alarm  from  Parma,  the  King  cpuJd  stfll  be  d^r 
pepded  on.2    M?ndo?»  adhered  tP  the  view  which  h^ 

had  all  along  expressed,  that  English  poljtips  required 
that  the  Queen  of  Sqota  should  bq  t^i^pt  aliyq,  and  he 
argued  with  appqarance  of  i?easpn  that  if  Eli^betb  h^ 
#  priyate  undorrtapdipg  with  the  Kinged  rpaUy 

mpant  to  destrpy  her,  shq  ^ould  hayp  done  jt  at  oupf 
without  waitiug  to  pass  the  app^ara^pe  of  an  affroqt 
i^pqn  Franpo  by  rejectmg  its  iqtqrces^iqn. 

Amidst  these  uncertainties  Believre  left  Paris  on  the 
6th^J6th  of  Nqvember,     Hp  lojtered  on  his  way,  wd 

^  "  Le  dixe  que  si  la  Rejna  muriese  fiiese  derto  Su  Santd  que  era  eon  bh 
intelHgencia  y  consentimiento  del  Rejr,  pues  po  era  yerisimil  que  tenSendo 
•Q  ^l  tqd^  Bii  esper^nz$  para  libr^rfe  de  8a  S^t4  y  d^  y.  Mag^,  le  qi^iaiiiiiB 
offender  en  una  cosa  de  tanta  importanpia/*  —  Oliyiroz  al  Rej,  17-97  da 
Enerb:  M8S.  Sitnancas. 

%  St«£^?d  to  Burglilex,  NoT«mber  17^27}  MB^.  f^wee. 
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was  eleven  days  in  reaching  Calais,  where  he  found 
letters  from  Chasteaunenf,  bidding  him  haste  or  he 
would  come  too  late.  There  was  a  heavy  wind  from  the 
sonth-west,  but  he  crossed  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  he 
found  a  carriage  waiting  for  him  at  Dover,  and  was  in 
London  on  Monday,  the  21st  (December  1).  He  was 
received  by  the  people  with  strong  demonstrations  of 
displeasure.  The  political  constancy  of  Henry  had 
not  removed  the  memories  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
the  Ambassador  was  suspected  of  having  brought  as- 
sassins in  his  train  to  do  the  work  which  Babington 
had  failed  to  do.  The  Queen  reftised  to  see  him  till 
she  had  given  her  answer  to  the  Parliament.  On 
the  27th  (December  7),  the  day  of  the  adjournment, 
she  gave  him  and  Ghasteauneuf  an  audience  at  Rich- 
mond. 

The  reception  was  formal  and  cold.  The  Queen 
was  in  her  chair  of  state.  Leicester,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  Low  Countries,  with  Hatton,  Burgh- 
ley,  and  others  of  the  Council,  stood  behind  her,  while 
Belidvre  spoke. 

The  Eling  of  France,  he  said,  regretted  as  deeply  as 
any  one  the  wicked  designs  of  her  Majesty's  enemies* 
How  far  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  shared  their  guilt  the 
King  could  not  pretend  to  say,  but  he  had  failed  to  un- 
derstand who  in  such  a  matter  could  be  her  accusers 
or  who  could  be  her  judge.  Public  prosecutors  might 
charge  a  subject,  but  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  sister-in-law  of  its 
King,  was  no  subject,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  her 
was  to  violate  the  prerogatives  of  princes.  Compli- 
menting the  Queen  on  the  majesty  of  her  appearance 
and  on  the  reputation  which  she  had  earned  through- 
out the  world  for  virtue  and  wisdom,  he  declared  him- 
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self  unable  to  believe  that  the  &r-famed  Elizabeth  of 
England  could  forget  the  words  of  Plato,  that  common 
mortals  were  lead  and  iron,  but  that  the  material  of 
kings  was  gold. 

In  the  same  vein  of  rhetoric  he  proceeded  to  the 
matter  of  his  argument.  Her  ministers,  he  said,  pre- 
tended that  while  the  Queen  of  Scots  survived,  her 
life  would  never  be  safe.  The  truth  was  rather  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  death  would  aggravate  her  dan- 
ger. The  Catholic  Powers  were  threatening  England 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  rather  than  in  the  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  execution  would  but 
iumish  them  with  a  fresh  and  more  specious  pretext 
for  their  enterprise. 

"  I  tell  you,  Madam,"  he  said,  "  that  instead  of  ar- 
resting the  invasion  with  which  this  realm  is  menaced, 
you  will  only  precipitate  it.  Hitherto  the  Queen  of 
Scots  has  been  the  target  which  has  caught  the  arrows 
that  have  been  aimed  at  your  person.  She  is  a  stone 
that  you  hold  in  your  band.  Fling  it  at  your  enemy, 
and  it  is  gone ;  you  can  threaten  with  it  no  more. 
Kill  her  as  some  advise  you,  and  her  death  will  arm 
your  adversaries  with  despair,  and  will  give  them  a 
more  plausible  ground  on  which  to  assail  you.  Your 
Majesty  is  a  wise  and  prudent  princess  ;  we  in  France 
have  observed  you  closely  for  these  nineteen  years ; 
you  have  used  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  succeed  you  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  as  your 
strongest  protection,  and  it  is  a  maxim  among  us  that 
those  who  change  the  base  of  their  policy  are  on  the 
way  towards  a  fall.  The  Spanish  Minister  in  Paris 
says  openly  that  it  will  be  to  his  master's  advantage  if 
the  Queen  of  Scots  is  destroyed,  being  assured  that  the 
English  Catholics  will  then  give  him  their  undivided 
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allegiance.^  Your  Majesty  has  reigned  long  and  hap* 
pily,  because  so  far  you  have  preferred  moderation  to 
violence.  Honour  points  clearly  towards  clemency. 
Interest  is  at  least  equally  balanced.  .  Think  erf  the 
judgment  of  posterity  and  of  the  name  which  you  will 
leave  behind  you.  Spare  this  lady  and  you  will  lay  my 
master  under  an  eternal  obligation,  and  yon  will  earn 
immortal  renown  for  yourself."  2 

Elizabeth  must  have  many  times  repeated  the  same 
arguments  to  herself;  but  either  Belidvre's  oratory 
sounded  hollow,  or  the  King  had  sent  her  some  private 
message  that  he  was  only  moving  for  form's  sake,  or 
else,  which  is  also  probable,  she  may  not  have  trusted 
him.  He  had  outwardly  submitted  to  the  League. 
She  had  made  another  application  for  Morgan,  and 
Morgan  was  still  withheld  from  her ;  even  in  the  Bas* 
tile  he  had  been  enabled  to  plot  another  murder,  and 
as  it  seemed  with  impunity. 

In  a  loud  voice,  and  her  features  working  with  pas- 
sion, she  replied  that  she  was  sorry  M.  Belidvre  should 
have  come  to  England  on  so  bad  an  errand.  She  ap- 
pealed to  God  to  judge  between  her  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  "  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  she  said,  "  had  sought 
shelter  in  her  realm,  had  received  nothing  but  kind- 
ness there,  and  in  recompense  had  three  times  sought 
her  life.  No  misfortune  which  had  ever  overtaken  her 
had  cost  her  so  many  tears  as  this  last  conspiracy." 
"  She  had   read  as  many  books,"  she  said,   "  as  any 

^  ^^  Je  VOU8  diray,  Madame,  ce  qui  m'a  est^  assart  pour  veritable  par  nng 
(^rsonnage  d'honneur  qu'ung  certain  ministre  d'ung  Prince  qui  vooa  peut 
e^tre  suspecte  dit  ouvertement  qu'il  seroit  bon  pour  la  grandeur  de  son 
maistre  que  la  Rojne  d'Escosse  fust  desjk  perdue,  pour  ce  qn*fl  est  bien 
assure  que  le  par^  des  Catholiques  Angloys  se  rangeroit  enti^rement  ds 
C08t4  de  sondit  maistre." 

*  Speech  of  M.  Beli^vre,  November  27-December  7.  Abridged:  Teoleti 
Vol.  IV. 
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prince  or  princess  in  Christendom,  and  had  never  met 
with  anything  so  strange  and  painful.  Her  life  was  nat- 
urally valuable  to  her,  and  she  could  not  be  safe  in  her 
own  realm.  She  was  a  poor  lone  woman  surrounded 
by  secret  enemies  who  were  perpetually  seeking  to  kill 
her."  1 

The  tone  was  unfavourable,  but  the  answer  was  not 
final.  The  Ambassadors  left  her,  and  afterward  Burgh- 
ley  and  Walsingham  endeavoured  privately  to  convince 
them  that  the  execution  was  absolutely  necessary.  A 
week  later,  the  Queen  sent  for  them  again,  and  en- 
quired why  Morgan  was  not  sent  over  after  this  fresh 
eiime.  She  pointed  to  Hunsdon,  who  was  standing 
near,  and  declared  that  if  her  own  cousin  had  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  King  of  France,  she  would  not 
have  protected  him ;  and  she  said  she  wanted  Morgan's 
evidence. 

*'  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  Believre  answered,  "  had  so 
many  witnesses  against  her  already  in  England  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  fetch  another  from  France. 
The  King  could  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  send  over  a 
knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  sister-in-law."  "  His 
master  was  waiting  anxiously  for  the  Queen's  resolu- 
tion. If  he  was  to  understand  that  the  request  was 
refused,  he  must  ask  permission  to  return  to  Paris." 

She  said  she  would  give  him  an  answer  in  three  days, 
and  so  once  more  dismissed  him. 

Elizabeth  was  perhaps  no  more  certain  than  the 
world  generally,  what  France  really  wished,  and  Scot- 
land had  become  equally  perplexing.  Undoubtedly 
James  was  willing  to  drive  a  bargain  for  acquiescing  in 
his  mother's  death ;  but  Elizabeth  would  not  give  him 
his  price,  and  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  in  his  disap- 

1  Reply  of  the  Queen  of  England:  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
vol..  xii.  21 
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pointment  he  might  revenge  himself  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. Claude  Hamilton  was  still  pressing  for  Spanish 
assistance  in  Scotland,  and  Mendoza  was  working  hard 
to  overcome  Philip's  indisposition.  Spanish  honour, 
Mendoza  said,  was  concerned  in  making  an  effort  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Irish  enterprise  had  failed 
because  it  was  managed  "  por  bonetes  "  —  by  priests' 
caps.  The  plans  for  invading  England  had  failed  through 
the  weakness  of  the  English  Catholics.  But  with  Scot- 
land they  would  be  on  solid  ground.  The  lords  there 
wanted  but  a  handful  of  money  and  five  or  six  thousand 
of  Parma's  soldiers.  With  the  help  of  these,  they  had 
undertaken  to  kill  the  lords  of  the  other  faction,  and  the 
Kirk  ministers,  to  take  possession  of  the  fortresses,  and  - 
to  dispose  of  the  King  and  the  realm.  James  himself 
was  secretly  on  their  side  ;  he  had  consented  to  their 
using  any  means  they  could  find  to  extricate  him  from 
the  English  party,  and  was  shewing  a  better  disposition 
in  religion  than  at  any  previous  time.^ 

Had  Philip  come  forward  effectually,  James's  conver- 
sion would  probably  have  prospered.  But  Parma  was 
unwilling  to  spare  troops,  and  was  otherwise  unfavour- 
able ;  and  Phijip,  intent  on  the  succession  for  himself, 
was  unwilling  to  embarrass  himself  with  a  youth  of 
whom  on  every  ground,  private,  and  public  he  thought 
as  ill  as  possible.  Neither  Parma's  objection,  however, 
nor  Philip's  politics  were  fully  understood  in  Scot- 
land ;  a  pressure  continued  to  be  laid  upon  James  to 
accept  Spanish  help,  and  James  as  usual  shuffled  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  held  out  for  a  substantial 

1  The  Catholic  lords  of  Scotland,  Mendoza  says,  had  sent  him  word  that 
ibey  had  "  consentimiento  secreto  del  Key  para  ponelle  en  libertad  por 
cualquier  medio  que  fuese,  y  que  ya  el  Rey  4  los  Catholicos  no  solo  lea 
fiavorecia  en  secreto.  pero  holgaba  que  le  hablasen  en  materia  de  relijpon,** 
Ice.  —  Mendoza  al  Key^  14-24  Deciembre:  Teolet,  Vol.  V. 
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eonaideration  before  be  would  promise  Sli^betb  to  sit 
still.  He  concealed  his  hand  carefully,  so  carefuUy  that 
Courcelles  says  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  hooted  him  in 
the  street  as  he  passed.  He  maintained  at  a  public  tablet 
that  the  ties  of  friendship  were  more  binding  than  the 
«tie8ofblood.^  Many  a  proud  Scot  would  have  had  him 
threaten  Elizabeth  with  war.  He  ^aid  positively  th^t 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  so  long  as  hi?  personal 
prospects  were  respected,^  even  if  his  mother  were  e^^r 
ecuted.  "  The  King,"  wrote  Courcelles,  "  desires  evi»- 
dently  to  reign  alone.  His  own  wish  for  his  mother  jp 
that  she  be  confined  henceforward  in  one  room,  n^ver 
more  to  speak  with  man  or  woman.  He  would  have 
her  declared  formally  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
to  be  tried  and  put  to  def^th  if  she  conspire  again,  upt 
as  Queen  but  as  a  private  person,  and  as  vassal  to  %h^ 
Queen  of  England."  *  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  had  bis 
ipteUigence  with  Claude  Hamilton  to  fall  back  upop, 
with  what  purpose,  whether  honest,  \i9lf  honest,  pr 
wholly  dishonest,  it  is  profitless  to  enquire  further^ 

Gray,  meanwhile,  was  sent  with  Robert  Melville  after 
Keith,  in  appearance  to  support  Belidyre,  in  reality  to 
demand  conditions  to  which  Gray  was  now  s^ware  that 
Elizabeth  would  reftise  consent ;  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
refusal  upon  Scotland  and  upon  the  King,  he  could  con- 
jecture as  imperfectly  as  any  one.  He  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham  to  apologise  for  his  coming.  If  he  was  npt 
true  to  the  Queen  of  England,  he  said,  ^^  he  was  content 
to  have  his  head  cut  off  on  a  scaffold."    To  have  refused 

1  **Que  le  sang  de  t>arontage  ou  d'affinit^  ne  nous  oblige  tant  qne 
I'amyti^  qM£  nous  avons  enyers  cei^b:  qui  ne  sont  de  notre  sang.'*  —  Conr- 
ceUes  to  D'Esneval,  December  20-30:  Egerton  Papers. 

3  He  would  not  go  to  war,  he  said,  '*  mesraes  advenant  la  mort  de  m 
m^re,  sinon  en  cas  qu'on  le  voulust  finutrer  de  son  tiltre  a  la  soMeaaiov 
d*Angleterre." 


Cc 


ourcelles  to  D'Bsnevai,  December  SO-30:  Eg^irUm  P(^^«r§. 
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the  mission  would  have  ruined  him,  but  the  meaning  of 
It,  he  declared,  "  was  modest  and  not  menacing."  If 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  life  was  not  to  be  spared,  he  recom- 
mended that  he  and  his  companion  '^  should  be  stayed 
by  the  way  or  commanded  to  retire."  ^ 

The  King,  it  seems,  was  not  contented  with  the  dec- 
laration of  the  commission,  and  desired  to  obtain  a  legal 
engagement,  "  that  no  decree  nor  procedure  in  law 
against  his  mother  should  prejudge  any  title  that  he 
might  pretend  to  the  crown  when  it  should  please  God 
to  call  her  Majesty."  ^ 

The  sentence  had  by  this  time  been  published.  It 
•  was  received  by  the  people  with  an  outburst 
of  wild  delight.  From  tower  and  steeple  the 
bells  crashed  out,  unceasing  for  a  whole  day  and  night. 
Church  answered  church  till  the  news  had  been  borne 
to  the  furthest  glen  in  Cumberland.  London  was  illu- 
minated. Faggpts  blazed  in  town  and  village  ;  and  ^a 
shout  of  exultation  rose  out  of  every  loyal  throat. 
Protestant  England  for  the  first  time  felt  itself  secure. 
The  phantom  of  civil  war  disappeared  which  had  hung 
like  a  nightmare  over  the  country ;  and  tradesman,  and 
yeoman,  and  peasant,  at  last  drew  their  breath  freely. 

For  twenty-fovir  hours  the  London  bells  rang  on, 
pealing  in  Belidvre's  ears  the  death-knell  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  Queen  had  promised  him  an  answer  in 
three  days.  He  accepted  the  publication  of  the  sen- 
tence as  a  conclusive  expression  of  her  determination, 
and,  without  troubling  her  to  throw  it  into  words  or 
seeking  another  interview,  he.wrote  to  say  that  as  his 
master  would  have  taken  her  consent  to  his  entreaty  as 

1  Tlie  Master  of  Gray  to  Wateingham,  December  18-23,  December  90-30t 
MSa.  SooOand, 
3  The  Scottish  Ambaasador^s  memorial,  December,  1686 :  MB.  Ibid. 
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the  highest  of  favours,  so  he  would  regard  his  sister-in- 
law's  execution  as  a  mortal  offence ;  and  he  desired  her 
at.least  to  grant  sufficient  respite  to  enable  him  to  com- 
municate with  Paris.  A  deputation  of  French  gentle- 
men carried  the  letter  to  Richmond.  The  Queen  would 
not  see  them,  but  replied  through  Walsingham  that  she 
would  consider  the  request,  and  soon  after  sent  a  ver- 
bal ^  answer  that  she  would  allow  twelve  days.  The 
hardest  rider  in  the  embassy  was  instantly  on  his  way  to 
Paris.  He  returned  two  days  before  the  time  was  out, 
with  an  answer  from  the  King  to  Chasteauneuf  as  sin- 
cere apparently  as  the  most  single  purpose  could  dictate. 
Henry  undertook,  and  he  said  that  he  was  speaking  for 
the  House  of  Guise  as  well  as  for  himself,  that  if  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  life  was  spared  she  should  relinquish 
her  claims  on  the  succession  for  ever,  and  never  trouble 
England  more.  He  bade  Chasteauneuf  lavish  money 
among  the  Council,  if  money  would  do  good.  If  noth- 
ing availed  and  if  the  Queen  persisted,  he  said  that 
France  could  not  pass  it  over.^ 

It  was  now  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  Queen 
had  gone  to  Greenwich  for  the  usual  holy- 
day,  and  BeliSvre's  final  interview  was  post- 
poned till  the  27th  (January  6).  He  had  little  hope. 
The  people  with  whom  he  spoke  were  all  in  favour  of 
severity.  He  conceived  Elizabeth  to  have  resolved  on 
the  execution,  and  the  Court  to  be  acquiescing  in  it  to 
please  her.^  When  admitted  into  her  presence,  he  ad- 
dressed her  formally  with  an  elaborate  argument.     He 

1  "  Car  les  Anglojs/*  sajs  one  of  the  party,  "  ont  ceste  constame  ordi* 
iL%ire  de  ne  negocier  rien  par  escript,  mais  seulement  donner  paroles,  let* 
qnelles  ils  revocquent  deux  heures  apr^s."  —  Advis  poor  M.  de  Villeioy 
Janvier,  1587:  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 

s  The  King  of  France  to  Chasteauneof  and  Beli^vre,  December  14-94 
Efftrton  Papers. 

•  Beli^vre  to  Brulart,  December  96-Janaary  5:  Teulet,  VoL  IV. 
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said,  as  before,  that  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scoti 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  Elizabeth  than  her  life ; 
that  if  she  was  spared,  not  his  own  master  only,  but 
every  sovereign  in  Christendom  would  become  bound 
for  Elizabeth's  security ;  while  bloody  remedies  were 
more  often  the  beginning  of  fresh  calamities  than  the 
end  of  those  which  they  were  meant  to  cure.  To  al> 
stain  from  bloodshed  the  Ambassador  said  was  the  first 
condition  of  a  prosperous  reign,  and  his  master  could 
not  believe  that  she  would  contradict  the  maxims 
which  had  hitherto  guided  her  conduct.  If  she  was 
determined  to  persevere,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  her  that  the  King  could  not  regard  the  Queen  of 
Soots  as  fairly  amenable  to  EngUsh  laws,  and  not  only 
would  he  resent  the  execution,  on  the  commofi  ground 
which  he  shared  with  his  brother  princes,  but  would 
have  to  look  on  it  as  a  special  affiront  to  himself.^ 

*'  M.  Belidvre,"  said  the  Queen,  when  he  had  ended, 
**  does  the  King  your  master  bid  you  use  these  words 
to  me  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  Madam,"  he  answered ;  ^'  it  is  his  express 
command." 

Two  hours'  conversation  followed,  with  no  positive 
result.  She  said  she  would  send  some  one  to  Paris  to 
speak  to  the  Bang.  She  shewed  signs  of  great  irreso- 
lution, and  was  unwilling  to  let  Belidvre  leave  her. 
She  detained  him  on  various  pretexts,  and  only  after  a 
week  allowed  him  at  last  to  go,  taking  with  him  a  letr 
ter  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  to  the  King,  in  which 
alie  said  she  would  not  be  frightened  with  menaces,  and 
that  to  threaten  her  was  the  readiest  way  to  make  the 
execution  certain.' 

1  Address  of  M.  Beli^vre,  December  ST-January  6 :  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 

2  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  France.    Holograph.    Januaiy  10,  ISSTi 
MRS.  Frame. 
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The  second  day  after  Belidvre's  departure  Gray  and 
Melville  were  admitted  also,  Gray's  advice  to  stop 
them  on  the  road  not  having  been  acted  upon.  Mel- 
ville had  grown  old  in  Mary  Stuart'-s  service.  He  at 
any  rate  was  true  to  her,  and  had  come  to  London 
with  a  purpose  as  honest  as  Gray's  was  false  and 
treacherous.  They  said  like  Belidvre,  that  they  had 
come  to  intercede  for  .the  Queen  of  Scots'  life.  Eliza- 
beth asked  what  security  they  could  give  her  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  future  behaviour.  They  answered 
that  the  King  and  the  Scotch  nobility  would  be  securi- 
ties for  her,  and  that  if  she  was  placed  in  her  son's 
bands,  he  would  undertake  for  her  safe  keeping. 

**  That,"  said  Elizabeth  abruptly,  "  would  be  to  arm 
my  enemy  with  double  power,  and  make  him  the 
stronger  to  do  me  hurt." 

The  Ambassadors  starting  at  the  word  enemy,  she 
coloured,  and  said  she  did  not  mean  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  her  enemy.  It  was  a  mode  of  speech. 
If  they  could  suggest  any  means  by  which  her  own 
life  could  be  made  secure  without  the  execution,  she 
would  be  very  well  pleased. 

Melville  spoke  at  l^igth,  but  vaguely ;  and  knowing 
that  James  was  at  heart  only  anxious  iov  his  own  inter- 
ests, Elizabeth  suggested  maliciously,  that  if  she  par- 
doned his  mother,  he  should  renounce  his  own  preten- 
sions in  the  event  of  any  future  conspiracy.  It  he 
would  do  this  the  Lords  and  Commons  might  perhaps 
be  satisfied,  and  might  allow  her  to  live.^ 

Neither  Scotland  nor  James  were  prepared  to  ss^cri- 

^  **  Si  le  Roy  d'Escosse  luymesme  youloit  renoncer  k  tout  le  droict  que  il 
pretend  k  la  couronne  d'Anglet^re  en  cas  que  il  advint  cy-apr^s  que  Ton 
coQJorast  contre  la  vie  de  la  $oyne  d^Angleterre,  cela  poorroit  servir  a  eoo- 
tenter  les  Seigneurs  de  ce  Royaulme."  —  Advis  pour  M.  de  Yilleroy* 
Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
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fice  what  they  had  set  theur  hearts  on  with  so  much 
'  passion.     The  Queen  told  the  Ambassadors  that  their 
request  could  not  otherwise  be  granted.     They  made  a 
fomd  protest  and  withdraw. 

The  Queen  had  promised  that  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  be  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  strangers, 
and  she  had  so  far  kept  her  word ;  but  neither  the  dis- 
missal of  Belidvre  and  the  Scots,  nor  the  attitude  of 
Parliament,  nor  the  feeling  which  had  been  displayed 
so  signally  in  every  part  of  England,  had  persuaded 
those  who  believed  that  they  were  behind  the  scenes 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  real  danger.  The  opin- 
ion in  Scotland  was  that  her  pardon  was  to  be  part  of 
the  conditions  of  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  the  French 
embassy  there  was  an  expectation  that  she  would  be 
spared  at  least  till  the  next  offence.  M.  Brulart's  sec- 
retary, who  had  been  in  London  with  Believre  and 
returned  to  Paris  before  him,  brought  word  that  the 
King's  intercession  had  really  prevailed.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  she 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  Carmelite  nun,  waited  on  by  two 
women,  and  never  seen  but  through  a  grating.  Cecil 
himself,  according  to  Mendoza,  wrote  something  of  the 
same  kind  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  "  It  will  be  as  I 
have  always  told  your  Majesty,'*  said  Mendoza,  in 
reporting  the  words  to  Philip.  "  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land wishes  to  keep  her  alive,  and  the  French  King 
and  his  mother  wish  her  to  be  held  a  close  prisoner."  ^ 
To  Mary  Stuart  herself  tlie  door  of  escape  was  still 
1586.  ^®^^  open.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
NoTember.  sentence  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Secretary 
Beale  were  sent  to  Fotheringay  with  a  copy  of  it. 
They  were  directed  to  tell  her  that  the  Court  had  re* 

1  Mendoza  to  Philip,  Januaiy  14-S4:  Teulet,  Vol.  V. 
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ezamiaed  her  sentence,  and  had  convinced  tbemselresy 
that  notwithstanding  her  denial,  she  was  still  really 
guilty.  Their  verdict  had  been  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  Queen  was  urged  "  by  many  strong  and  in- 
vincible arguments  to  proceed  to  her  execution,  as  the 
seed-plot,  chief  motive,  and  author  of  all  tb^  late  con- 
spiracies ; "  and  was  told  that  if  she  did  not  yield  ^^  she 
would  ^e  guilty  both  before  God  and  the  whole  world 
of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  that  might  come  on 
her  refusal."  "  Albeit,"  therefore,  "  she  ^new  not 
yet  how  it  should  please  God  to  incline  her  b^art  in 
that  behalf;  yet  she  thought  it  meet  in  conscience  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  forewarned,  that  she 
in^gbt  bethink  herself  of  her  sins  and  offences,  both  to 
God  and  towards  herself,  and  pray  for  grace  to  be  truly 
penitent  for  the  same."  ^^  Had  the  fault  reached  no 
fui'the^  than  her  own  person,"  Elizabeth  "protested 
before  God  that  she  would  have  freely  pardoned  it,"  * 

When  a  sentence  of  death  is  communicated,  to  hold 
out  a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  executed  is  usually  equiv- 
alent to  a  promise,  and  no  message  could  have  con- 
veyed more  plainly  that  Mary  Stuart  had  but  to  conr 
fess  and  express  regret,  and  that  her  last  fault,  like  the 
long  catalogue  which  had  preceded  it,  would  be  forgot 
ten.  Mary  Stuart,  however,  shared  probably  in  the 
general  belief  ^  that  Elizabeth  dared  not  execute  her, 
and  saw  only  in  her  evident  hesitation  a  cowardice  on 
which  she  might  safely  presume;  while  the  sentence 
was  a  feature  in  itself,  which  she  could  make  use  of 
to  stir  the  world  in  her  behalf.  She  was  entreated  not 
to  deceive  herself.     She  was  told  that  if  she  refused 

1  lostractions  to  Lord  Bnckhnrst  and  Mr.  Beale  sent  to  the  Qaeen  of 
Sco^s,  November  17-27:  MS  8.  Mary  Queen  of  8eoU. 
*  Secret  intelligence,  October  31-NoTember  10:  M8.  JMd, 
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fco  beg  pardon  her  life  would  be  really  in  danger. 
Fiercely  and  sternly  she  dared  the  Government  to 
do  their  worst  upon  her.  Having  condemned  her  to 
death,  they  might  complete  their  wicked  work,  she 
said,  and  God  would  recompense  her  in  Paradise. 

In  the  war  of  words  which  followed  her  keen  tongue 
served  her  well.  Lord  Buckhurst  said  that  she  had 
tanght  the  Catholics  to  regard  her  as  their  sovereign, 
and  that  neither  religion  nor  her  Majesty  herself  could 
be  safe  while  she  survived.  She  thanked  God  for  the 
importance  which  was  attached  to  her.  She  was 
happy,  she  said,  to  sacrifice  her  life  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  the  Church.  They  told  her  she  was  not  to 
die  for  religion,  but  for  having  compassed  the  deposi- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  reigning  Queen.  She  re- 
plied that  she  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  have 
aspired  to  two  such  high  distinctions.  So  far  j&om 
having  intended  the  Queen's  death,  she  would  not 
have  had  her  suffer  the  fillip  of  a  finger.  She  was 
persecuted  as  David  was,  she  said,,  with  an  implied 
comparison  of  Elizabeth  to  Saul.  Her  misfortune  was 
only  that  she  could  not  like  David  fly  by  the  window.* 

She  was  allowed  an  interval  to  reflect;  and  then 
Paulet  came  to  her  and  said  that  since  she  had  shewn 
no  penitence,  she  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  She  had  forfeited  her  place  as  a  sover- 
eign, and  he  must  remove  the  cloth  of  state  in  her 
chamber. 

She  answered  that  she  was  an  anointed  Queen. 
Man  could  not  take  her  rank  from  her,  and  she  would 
die  a  Queen  in  spite  of  them.  They  had  no  more  right 
over  her,  she  said,  than  a  highwayman  over  an  honest 

1  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  November  24-December  4 
Ubanoff;  Vol.  VI. 
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magistrate  whom  he  might  meet  at  the  comer  of  a 
wood.  God  would  avenge  her.  English  kings  had 
been  often  murdered,  and  being  of  the  same  blood,  it 
was  like  enough  she  would  fare  no  better.  They  had 
killed  King  Richard,  and  now  they  might  kill  her. 

Resolute,  yet  keeping  still  within  the  bounds  of 
courtesy,  Paulet  desired  her  women  to  remove  the 
hangings.  They  refused  to  touch  them,  shrieking 
vengeance  on  him  and  all  belonging  to  him.  Impa- 
tiently he  called  in  his  own  servants,  who  tore  them 
violently  down.  He  bade  them  take  away  her  bil- 
liard table,  saying  sternly  that  she  had  now  no  leisure 
for  amusements,  and  for  the  first  time  he  covered  hid 
head  and  seated  himself  in  her  presence.^ 

Her  ingenuity  was  never  at  fault  Paulet  had  told 
her  she  was  a  traitress.  Where  the  arms  of  Scotland 
had  hung  -she  suspended  a  crucifix  for  answer,  and 
pointed  to  it  when  next  he  entered.  Though  she 
thought  her  execution  unlikely,  she  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  impossible,  and  she  was  determined 
that  if  die  she  must,  she  would  give  her  death  the 
character  of  a  martyrdom^  It  was  true  that  it  was 
on  account  of  her  creed  that  the  English  Protestants 
insisted  so  fiercely  on  her  punishment.  She  claimed 
the  benefit  of  their  animosity,  partly  it  may  be  to  im- 
prove her  prospects  in  the  other  world,  -partly  also  that 
in  seeming  to  die  for  religion,  she  might  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound  on  the  reputation  of  Elizabeth,  and  force  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  last  for  very  shame  to  revenge  her. 
She  had  hinted  to  the  Commissioners  that  she  might 
be  converted.  Prom  this  moment  all  her  efforts  were 
directed  to  making  her  Romanism  as  conspicuous  as 

1  Ifaiy  Stuart  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  November  34-Dec6mber  4i 
Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
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poarible,  and  to  enforcing  upon  every  one  that  she 
to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  faith.  There  was  no  glory 
in  being  executed  for  an  attempt  to  morder.  Dying 
thus,  the  world  could  but  say  that  it  was  a  severe  ex- 
piation of  a  real  crime.  As  a  martyr  she  might,  like 
Samson,  involve  her  enemies  in  her  ruin,  and  purchase 
pardon  for  her  last  &lsehood  by  giving  victory  to  tha 
Church. 

Her  almoner  had  been  separated  from  her  since  her 
arrest  at  Cbartley.  Paulet  offered  her  the 
assistance  of  an  Anglican  divine,  which  of 
course  she  disdainftdly  declined.  Afraid  g(  being  made 
away  with  secretly,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  thanking 
God  that  her  tedious  pilgrimage  was  now  to  end,  re« 
questing  that  her  execution  might  be  puUic,  that  hei 
servants  and  the  other  spectators  might  testify  that  she 
died  a  Catholic,  and  begging  ftirther,  that  since  in 
England  those  Catholic  rites  with  which  their  commoq 
ancestors  had  been  buried  were  no  longer  attainable, 
her  body  might  be  carried  to  France  where  she  might 
lie  beside  the  Queen  her  mother.^  To  her  friends 
abroad  she  addressed  letters  of  farewell,  worded  with 
the  delicate  pathos  of  which  she  was  as  great  a  mis* 
tress  as  of  sarcasm,  trusting  that  her  servants  would 
find  means  when  she  was  gone  to  convey  them  to 
their  destination.  To  Mendoza  she  wrote,  bidding 
him  tell  Philip  she  was  dying  in  the  good  cause ;  to 
Guise,  that  the  House  of  Lorraine  had  always  been 
ready  with  its  blood  in  the  Church's  quarrel,  that  she 
was  now  called  on  to  shed  hers,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  said  of  her  that  she  was  degenerate.  She  was  the 
first  of  her  race,  she  said,  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an 

^  Mftiy  Stuart  to  Elizabeth,  November  2S-December  3:  Labanoif,  VbL 
VI. 
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eire^tititm^f,  but  to  be  judged  and  condemned  hj  here- 
tics Was  to  be  accepted  in  heaven,  and  she  desired  him 
to  remember  her  servants,  and  to  see  prayers  said  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  poor  cousin.^ 

To  the  Pope  —  who,  as  she  knew  from  La  Rue,  had 
doubted  her  sincerity  —  she  wrote  elaborately  and  sol- 
emnly, declaring  herself  a  true  child  of  Holy  Church. 
She  had  refused,  she  told  him,  the  ministrations  of 
heretics ;  she  intended,  if  her  almoner  was  restored  to 
her^  to  prepaid  -for  death  in  the  usual  way  by  confess 
sioti,  penance,  and  communion ;  but,  as  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  forbidden  to  have  access  to  her,  she 
humbly  besought  his  Holiness  that  her  general  peni- 
tence might  be  accepted,  and  that  he  would  himself 
grant  her  his  own  absolution.  She  was  coming,  like 
the  prodigal,  to  Christy  and  offering  her  blood  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  She  commended  her  son  to  his  care, 
to  be  recovered  if  possible  from  perdition.  If  her  son 
dontinued  obduriEite,  she  bequeathed  her  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  English  Crown  to  the  King  of  Spain.^ 

In  point  of  form  and  grace  Mary  Stuart  had  thev 
advantage  of  her  rival  everywhere.     Elizabeth,  with  \ 
a  general  desire  to  do  right,  could  Condescend  to  poor/ 
and  mean  manoeuvres.     Mary  Stuart  carried  herseff 
In  the  midst  of  her  crimes  with  a  majesty  which  would 
have  become  the  noblest  of  sovereigns. 

The  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind  which  Eliza- 
beth experienced,  even  in  trifles,  became  absolute  im- 
possibility in  a  matter  of  so  tremendous  importance, 
and  it  seems  as  if  she  was  looking  about  for  additional 
motives  to  assist  her  resolution  \  and  to  rid  herself  in 

1  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Duke  of  Guige,  Kovember  2i-December  4 :  IialMUioll( 
Vol.  VI. 
3  llaiy  Stuart  to  the  Pope,  November  23-December  8:  Ibid. 
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some  way  or  other  of  the  importunity  of  France.  Wal- 
singham  was  absent  from  the  Court.  In  the  cunoua 
contradictoriness  of  her  temperament,  she  had  perhaps 
resented  upon  him  the  completeness  with  which  he  had 
unravelled  the  conspiracy,  and  forced  her  into  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  found  herself.  Walsingham,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  made  himself  security 
for  the  debts  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  power  of  at- 
torney which  Sidney  had  left  for  the  sale  of  part  of  his 
estates  was  found,  after  his  death,  to  be  informal ;  and 
the  will,  which  he  had  made  on  the  £uth  of  it  for  the 
payment  of  his  creditors,  could  not  be  executed.  The 
estates  were  tied  up,  and  the  creditors  came  upon  Wal- 
singham, who  was  consequently  ruined.^ 

The  debts  themselves  had  been  incurred  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen.  Walsingham  had  probably  saved 
Elizabeth  from  assassination,  and  England  &om  inv£^ 
sion.  The  estates  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  more 
than  one  unlicensed  reftigee,  had  fallen  by  attainder 
to  the  Crown.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  been  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  the  rents  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  Dacres,  the  Nevilles,  and  the  Percys  were  paid  into 
the  treasury.  It  might  have  been  thought  reasonable^ 
that  out  of  these  resources,  if  in  no  other  way,  some  as- 
sistance might  have  been  given  to  a  minister  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
Burnley  undertook  the  advocacy  of  the  cause.  He 
represented  to  Elizabeth  that  she  owed  her  life  to  Wal- 
singham's  care,  and  that  "  it  would  be  a  great  dishon- 
our to  her  if  she  allowed  him  to  be  crushed."  *'  She 
listened,  seemingly  favourable  but   slow  to  resolve." 

1  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  November  5, 1586:  Wright's  EHsabdh,  Vol 
n<    Same  to  the  same,  November  5*  Ellis,  Vol.  III.  1st  series. 
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Leicester,  however,  for  some  unknown  reason,  raised 
objections,^  and  her  natural  tendencies,  reinforced  so 
powejfiilly,  carried  the  day.  Either  she  put-  off  the 
application  with  some  evasion,  or  she  returned  a  posi- 
tive refiisal.  Babington's  estates  were  given,  as  Burgh- 
ley  notices  in  his  diary,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and 
Walsingham,  in  indignant  disgust,  retired  to  his  house 
at  Bamelms. 

"  I  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  pardon  me,'*  he 
wrote  to  Burghley,  "  that  I  did  not  take  my  leave  o£ 
you  before  my  departure.  Her  Majesty's  unkind  deal- 
ing towards  me  has  so  wounded  me,  as  I  could  take 
no  comfort  to  stay  there  ;  and  yet,  if  I  saw  any  hope 
that  my  continuance  iiiere  might  either  breed  any- 
goodness  to  the  Church,  or  furtherance  to  the  service 
of  her  Majesty  or  the  realm,  the  regard  of  my  partic* 
ular  should  not  cause  me  to  withdraw  myself.  But 
seeing  the  declining  state  we  are  arriving  into,  and 
that  men  of  best  desert  are  least  esteemed,  I  hold  them 
happiest  in  this  government  that  may  be  rather  lookers 
on  than  actors^  I  humbly,  therefore,  do  beseech  your 
Lordship  that,  as  I  do  acknowledge  myself  infinitely 
bound  unto  you  for  your  most  honourable  and  friendly 
furtherance  yielded  mito  me  in  my  suit,  which  I  will 
never  forget,  so  you  will  be  pleased  to  increase  my 
bond  towards  you  by  forbearing  any  further  to  press 
her  Majesty  in  the  same,  which  I  am  resolved  fully  to 
give  over.  I. do  assure  your  Lordship,  whatsoever  con- 
ceit her  Majesty  maketh  of  me,  I  would  not  spend  so 
long  time  as  I  have  done  in  that  place^subject  to  so 
infinite  toil  and  discomfort,  not  to  be  made  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  My  hope  is,  however  I  am  dealt  withal 
by  an  earthly  Prince,  I  shall  never  lack  the  comfort  of 

I  Dayiflon  to  Walflingham,  DeeemlMr  lO^aO:  MSS. 
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the  Prince  of  Princes^  to  whose  protection  I  oommif 
jour  Lordship.     Most  humbly  taking  my  leave, 

"  At  Bamelms,  the  16th  of  December,  16^. 
*'  Your  Lordship's  to  command, 

"  F.  Walsingham." 

Lojralty,  and  perhaps  Burghley's  entreaties,  in  a  few 
weeks  overcame  Walsingham's  just  irritation.  The 
Queen  never  came  t6  his  help^  He  was  too  pure  to 
imitate  other  servants  of  the  State,  who  multiplied  in- 
definitely their  nominal  salaries  by  the  abuse  of  their 
influence.  He  died  two  years  after,  so  poor  that  his 
body  was  buried  at  night  to  save  the  cost  of  an  expen** 
sive  funeral.  He  returned  to  bis  work,  however.  He 
gave  his  ungracious  mistress  freely  what  remained  to 
him  of  life,  burdening  her  with  no  more  petition^ 
But  she  was  punished  through  his  absence  in  beiog 
allowed  to  entangle  herself  in  an  absurd  and  disorecU 
itable  &H;ifi(ie. 

On  the  day  that  BeliSvre  left  London  (January  10- 
20),  a  young  Stafford,  brother  to  Sir  Edward 
the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  came  to  Walsing- 
him  at  Bamelms,  and  told  him  that  there  was  a  firesb 
conspiracy  on  foot,  and  that  M.  Chasteauneuf  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  been,  he  said,  at  Chasteau- 
neuf's  house  on  the  26th  of  December,  when  he  had 
found  hitn  sitting  over  the  fire  with  Beli^vre.  Chas- 
feauneuf  had  taken  him  aside  into  a  gallery,  and  had 
isked  him  whether  he  knew  any  one  who,  for  a  high 
reward,  would*  kill  the  Queen.  The  Pope  was  ready 
to  pension  any  one  who  could  succeed  in  doing  it  with 
ten  thousand  crowns  a  year.  Destrappes,  Chasteau- 
neuf's  secretary,  had  spoken  to  him  afterw'ards  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  Stafford  wishing,  according  to  his 
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own  story,  to  learn  more,  had  replied  that  there  was  a 
man  in  Newgate,  named  Moody,  under  arrest  for  debt, 
who  had  been  with  his  brother  in  France,  that  might 
perhaps  undertake  it,  Destrappes  desired  to  see'  the 
man.  He  and  Stafford  had  gone  together  to  the  prison, 
where  Moody  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  them. 
The  debt  being  a  small  one,  there  would  be  no  difB- 
oulty  in  procuring  his  release ;  and  he  had  proposed 
either  to  poison  the  Queen's  saddle,  or  introduce  a  bag 
of  powder  under  her  bed,  or  something  else  equally 
ehimerical.  Destrappes  had  listened  approvingly ;  and 
Stafford,  thinking  now  that  he  had  heard  enough,  came 
off  with  his  information  to  Walsingham. 

Stafford  was  a  notorious  reprobate.  Walsingham, 
after  a  few  questions,  satisfied  himself  that  he  was 
lying.  He  supposed  that  it  was  some  trick  to  extort 
money  from  the  French  Ambassador,^  and  sent  him 
about  his  business.  Stafford,  rejected  by  one  Secre- 
tary, carried  his  story  to  another ;  and  in .  Davison  he 
found  a  more  attentive  hearer.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Davison  was  deceived,  or  any  of  the  Council,  or  the 
Queen,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  consult  before  any 
step  was  taken ;  but  the  charge  was  thought  conven- 
ient ft>r  Ae  moment,  perhaps  to  embarrass  Chasteau^ 
netif,  and  paralyse  the  remonstrances  of  Henry  and 
Catharine,  while  the  Mary  Stuart  crisis  continued. 
The  exact  motive  is  obscure;  but  that  there  was  a 
trick  of  some  kind  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

Walsingham,  in  a  subsequent  apology  to  Chasteau- 
neuf,  told  him  that  if  he  had  been  himself  at  Court,  no 
notice  would  have  beetl  taken  of  the  story .^     Elizabeth 

I  ^  Voyant  cl^remeiit  n'estrd  qa*iiB«  aflronterie  de  Stafford  pour  ilrer  de 
J'argent  de  11107."  —  Chasteauneuf  au  Roy,  Mars,  1587:  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 

*  **  Walsiiaghtttii  le  r«facta  fort  Mag,  ^  si  Davison  eust  faict  de  mesme, 
U  chose  n'eust  pas  piuMde  si  aTaat;  ce  qiiil  me  confessa,  m'adfoiittaiit  qm 

VOL.  XII.  2S 
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jested  afterwards  with  Destrappes,  at  the  inconven- 
ience to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  She  said  to  the 
Ambassador  that  she  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  pair  of 
rogiles ;  ^  and  as  the  rogues  were  never  punished,  they 
must  have  been  the  instruments  of  a  plot  of  which,  if 
she  was  not  herself  the  instigator,  she  could  not  have 
seriously  disapproved. 

However  that  might  be,  an  express  was  sent  after 
Destrappes,  who  had  left  London  the  same  morning  to 
overtake  Belidvre.  He  was  brought  back  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  while  Chasteauneuf  was  invited 
to  attend  a  Council  at  Burghley's  house,  and  was  in« 
formed  that  another  conspiracy  had  been  discovered 
for  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he  or  some  of 
his  people  were  supposed  to  be  implicated.  Stafford's 
deposition  was  read  to  him.  He  was  informed  ftirther 
that  Destrappes  had  been  examined  on  his  reaching  the 
Tower,  and  had  not  denied  that  he  had  seen  Moody  at 
Newgate,  while  Moody  again  supported  Stafford  by 
swearing  that  Destrappes  had  said  he  "  wished  such  a 
man  could  be  found  in  England  as  he  who  did  the  exe- 
cution upon  the  Prince  of  Orange." 

Chasteauneuf  listened  in  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment. Truth  and  falsehood  had  been  so  ingeniously 
interlaced  that  he  knew  not  what  to  say  or  not  to  say. 
The  real  fact,  as  he  explained  it  afterwards,  had  been 
.this:  —  Stafford  had  informed  Destrappes  that  there 
was  a  man  in  Newgate  called  Moody  who  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him  of  importance  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Chasteauneuf  recognised  the  name  as  that  of  a  person 
who  had  once  carried  a  letter  for  him  to  Chartley,  and 

a'il  eu8t  est^  ^  la  cour,  Destrappes  n'eust  pas  est^  pris."  —  Ghasteaimeiif 
an  Roy,  Mara,  1587:  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
1  *<  Qu'elle  avoit  cogneu  la  verity  que  ce  n'estoit  qu'une  afiontorie  di 
ooquins.*'  —  Chasteauneuf  au  Roy,  Mars  18:  Ibid. 
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supposing  it  might  be  a  matter  of  consequence,  sent  his 
secretary  to  speak  with  him.  The  mystery  was  merely 
that,  if  M.  Chasteauneuf  would  pay  the  debt  for  which 
Moody  was  imprisoned,  Moody  said  he  was  ready  to 
kill  the  Queen.  Destrappes  instantly  left  him  and 
informed  his  master.  Chasteauneuf,  supposing  a  trap 
had  been  laid  to  tempt  him,  forbade  Stafford  his  house, 
and  threatened  if  he  came  near  him  again  to  send  him 
handcuffed  to  the  Council. 

He  was  silent  for  some  seconds,  between  surprise  and 
indignation.  Burghley  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  Staf- 
ford. At  first  "he  was  so  offended  that  he  said  he 
would  "see  lio  one :  he  was  Ambassador  to  a  King,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  master  would  not  submit  to  be 
accused."  Then  he  changed  his  mind.  He  demanded 
that  Stafford  should  be  confronted  with  him,  when 
Stafford,  to  his  increaised  bewilderment,  stood  reso- 
lutely to  his  story,  swore  stoutly  on  pain  of  damnation 
that  he  was  speaking  truth,  and  charged  Chasteauneuf 
to  his  face  in  voluble  French  with  having  personally 
tempted  him  to  commit  treason.^ 

The  Council,  "  finding  the  Ambassador  greatly  dis- 
quieted, commanded  Stafford  to  depart."  Chasteau- 
neuf, finding  words  at  last,  gave  his  own  version  of 
what  had  passed.  He  w^as  gravely  told  that  by  his 
own  shewing  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  fault.  He 
had  been  made  ]^rivy  to  a  wicked  die  vice,  and  the 
Queen  had  cause  to  complain  that  he  had  not  re- 
vealed It. 

Chasteauneuf  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  said  that  being  an  Ambassador  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  report  everything  that  he  heard  to 

1  MS.  endorsed  in  Bughley's  hand,  '*  William  Stafford's  speech  to  th« 
npsnch  Ambassador/*  January  13-29:  M88»  Frtmoe. 


the  Queen.  His  duty  was  to  communicate  not  with 
her  but  with  his  own  master.  The  Council  argued 
gravely  on  the  other  side;  Chasteauneuf,  already 
angry,  contradicted  them ;  ^  and  thus  Elizabeth,  instead 
of  being  on  her  defence  against  the  French  Court,  had 
turned  the  tables,  and  appeared  to  have  ground  of 
heavy  complaint  against  the  French  Minister.  Secre- 
tary Wade  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  not  as  Belidvre 
had  hoped  to  tell  the  King  that  she  had  yielded  about 
the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  but  to  demand  in  a  high  tone  the 
recall  of  Chasteauneuf,  and  the  instant  surrender  of 
Morgan  and  Charles  Paget. 

So  audacious  an  attitude  could  not  long  be  main- 
tained. The  mistake  was  acknowledged  a  few  months 
after,  and  doe  regrets  expressed :  but,  meanwhile,  it 
answered  its  immediate  end.  The  King  was  horrors 
struck  at  the  bare  suspicion  that  his  Ambassador  could 
have  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,''  and  said  no  mow 
nbout  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Destrappes  remained  in 
the  Tower  after  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge  had 
been  confessed,  lest  it  should  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
arrested  without  cause.  Elizabeth,  when  she  released 
him  at  last,  said,  laughing,  to  Chasteauneuf*  that  she 
understood  his  secretary  was  a  lawyer,  and  that  if  ever 
she  had  a.  cause  to  plead  before  the  courts  in  Paris,  he 
CQuld  revenge  himself.^ 

Had  the.  Coupcil  only  been  conceriped  in.  this  strange 
inyentioni,  the  purpose  of  it  would  be  intelligible. 
They  might  have  wished  to  overcome  the  Queen's 
irresolution  by  a  fresh  illustration  of  her  insecurity. 
Her  own  evident  share  in  the  deceptipn  negatives  this 

1  Narrative  of  wl)«t;  pasg^  with  the  Frencli  Anbacwador,  January  13-<U^ 
1587.    In  Burghley*8  hand:  MSB.  France, 
>  Wad«  to  Wal9mg)^»n^  Jaamtiy  dCWFebroaiy  9:  MS.  UmcU 
•  Chasteauneuf  to  thA  King,  TA»9  13s  Tou]^  YO.  IV. 


tBiei^6ljlliM  of  it,  wiiiliS)  be  fh©  putpiwe  wliaft  it 
inight,  it  formed  a  poor  and  ttti  dignified  episode  in  the 
tragedy  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  and  it  tarnished  a 
proceeding  which  ^  far  had  been  moderate  and  just. 
The  ftiry  <jf  the  people,  already  suspicions  of  the 
French,  became  ungovemaUe,  tod  tiie  demand  fc^  Hbt 
«t»ctitiofi  80  violent  ad  to  be  ahnto^  irresfetiUe;  yfit 
iHgain  it  can  hatxily  be  tlHmght  that  EK^beth  had  created 
ihe  >eiccitemeiit  as  an  eiteuae  for  yielding,  i^ince  ^e  did 
iNA  pQpofit  by  it,  and  was  no  more  aUe  to  resolte  than 
bisfore.  The  warmnt  had  been  dtdtwa  after  the  pnt^ 
licaticn  of  iihe  sentence^  She  had  relosed  tb  sign  it, 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  were  again  pditih 
Aifiy  reviewed. 

Beyond  the  obriotit  ol|}ections  to  leniency,  iii^t^ 
wiere  others  lying  in  the  constitution  of  Scotch  and 
Bngiiih  parties,  which  it  Was  extremely  dangert)us  te 
tKrerlook. 

In  the  words  of  a  remarkable  documei^t :  -^ 
*^  Such  as  were  woridly  affected  that  had  been  used 
«s  firstmments  as  well  in  the  late  proceedings  against 
the  said  Queen  as  at  other  times,''  if  they  «aw  her  now 
qmred,  ^  would  seek  to  make  their  ow%  peace  to  her 
Migeaty's  danger ;  (^  best  affected  that  had  heret6^ 
fore  Khewn  themselvea  cateftil  of  her  Mc^e«ty'^  safe^, 
seeing  tiieir  care  frvstrate,  would  give  over,  and  pre^ 
vide  fiar  tiieir  sown  'safety  by 'retiring  ^mselves  out  rf 
the  realm.  The  number  ef  Papist,  atheists,  and  mal- 
contents, would  marvelkMssly  increase  in  respect  of  the 
hope  that  they  would  conceive  that  the  Scotch  Queen 
should  come  to  the  Crown  as  a  thing  fetal,  llie 
Jesuits  and  seminaries  and  their  confederates,  that 
ouilt  only  the  hope  of  alteration  of  reli^n  on  her  per- 
son, doubting  in  respect  of  the  infirmity  of  her  b0^ 
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that  a  more  straight  keeping  of  her  would  hasten  hef 
death,  would  use  the  greater  expedition  for  the  preven- 
tion thereof  in  putting  in  execution  such  practices  as 
might  shorten  her  Majesty's  days.  The  number  of 
those  in  Scotland,  evil  affected  to  religion  and  the 
amity  of  the  English  Crown,  would  increase.  Those 
now  well  affected  for  their  own  safety  would  change 
their  course.  The  King,  if  he  had  no  cause  to  fear 
any  English  party,  would  be  brought  by  persuasion  of 
the  Catholic  Princes  to  attempt  something  for  the 
liberty  of  his  mother,  and  the  Catholics  abroad  would 
be  provoked  to  attempt  something  by  the  ill  affected  in 
England." 

Perils  might  arise  from  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execu- 
tion, but  the  perils  from  the  preservation  of  her  life 
were  infinitely  greater.  '>  She  was  already  a  CathoKc, 
and  so  stablished  in  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  realm.  She  had  already,  by  her  practices  and  by 
long  continuance  in  England,  won  a  great  party  there, 
which  numbers  would  increase  when  they  saw  her  pre- 
served fatally  contrary  to  all  reason ;  and  the  Catholic 
Princes  would  join  with  her  son  in  seeking  her  liberty, 
and  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  crown.  The  danger 
to  herself  would  create  no  impediment,  for  she  did  her- 
self encourage  them,  praying  them  to  have  no  regard 
for  her  peril  but  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
And  they  would  hope  and  not  without  cause,  that 
when  the  wise  men  of  England  should  see  her  party 
increased  within  the  realm,  and  a  general  combination 
without  the  realm  for  her  delivery,  they  would  make 
dainty  to  advise  any  violence  against  her."  * 

On   the  back  of  the   imagined  conspiracy  at  the 

I  Discoane  touching  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Jannaiy,  1687:  M88,  Mar^ 
Qmmof8cot$. 
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French  Ambassador's,  came  news  from  Holland  that 
Sir  WiHiam  Stanley  had  consummated  his  meditated 
treachery.  Deventer  was  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  Rowland  Yorke,  who  was  Stanley's  confederate, 
had  given  up  the  forts  at  Zutphen,  the  solitary  prize  of 
Leicester's  autumn  campaign.  Already  irritated  to  the 
last  stretch  of  endurance,  the  people  became  every- 
where desperate.  From  all  parts  of  England  came  re- 
ports of  a  feverish  expectation  of  change  ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  thin  bonds  which  held  society  together  might 
be  dissolved,  and  collisions  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants precipitate  the  long  talked  of  civil  war. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  February  (11th,  New  Style), 
The  Queen  was  still  at  Greenwich.  Lord  Wednesday, 
Howard  of  Effingham,  not  at  all  the  most  ^*»'i-i^ 
extreme  of  her  advisers,  came  to  her  to  represent  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  could  no  longer  be  trifled 
with  ;  that  some  positive  course  or  other  must  be  taken 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  himself,  like  every 
other  intelligent  statesman  who  was  not  a  traitor  at 
heart,  had  long  decided  that  she  ought  to  be  executed. 
For  the  first  time  Elizabeth  appeared  really  shaken^^  ^ 
TEeTorigsuspension  of  the  sentence  made  it  doubly 
difficult  to  enforce,  but  she  desired  Howard  to  tell 
Davison,  who  in  Walsingham's  absence  was  acting  as 
sole  secretary,  to  come  to  her,  and  to  bring  the  war- 
rant with  him.  Davison,  who  was  walking  in  the 
park,  came  hastily  in,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Lord 
Howard,  fetched  the  warrant  from  his  room,  placed  it 
purposely  among  some  other  papers,  and  took  it  to  his 
mistress.  She  talked  of  indiflerent  matters,  remarked 
i>n  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  and  enquired  what 
he  had  with  him  in  his  hand.  He  said  he  had  docu- 
ments foi  her  signature,  and  among  others  one  which 
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Lord  Howaad  had  told  him  that  she  had  sent  for.  She 
glanced  over  his  portfolio,  subscribed  the  sheets  one 
after  another,  the  warrant  among  them,  and  threw  it 
with  the  rest  upon  the  floor.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
meant  to  let  it  pass  as  if  by  accident ;  but  if  this  was 
her  purpose,  she  changed  her  mind.  She  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  it ;  she  said  she  had  delayed  so  long,  in 
order  to  shew  how  unwillingly  she  had  consented,  and 
she  asked  Davison  if  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  such  a 
/  paper  signed.    He  replied  that  he  was  sorry  the  Queen 

».^    <-..^of  Scots  had  made  it  necessary,  but  it  was  better  that 

S,     ^     the  guilty  should  suffer  than  the  innocent.    She  smiled, 

went  through  some  other  business,  and  then  bade  him 

y^^^^take  the  warrant  to  the  Chancellor,  get  it  sealed  as 

"-  (juietly  as   he    could,  say  nothing  to   any   one,  and 

^  ^  t  V   then  send  it  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 

^^  who  were  to  see  execution  done.      For  herself  she 

desired  to  be  troubled  no  further  on  the  subject  till  all 
was  over.  She  specified  the  hall  of  the  castle  as  a 
fitter  place  than  the  court-yard  or  the  green,  and  then 
bade  him  call  on  Walsingham,  who  had  returned  to 
service,  but  was  lying  ill  in  his  London  house,  and  tell 
him  what  she  had  done,  adding,  ironically,  that  grief 
would  kill  him  outright. 

He  was  leaving  the  room  when  she  called  him  back. 
When  there  was  anything  disagreeable  to  be  done  it 
had  been  her  common  practice  to  let  others  do  it,  and 
to  seem  to  blame  them  afterwards,  and  there  were 
more  than  the  usual  reasons  on  the  present  occasion  for 
ber  thoughts  to  run  in  so  tempting  a  channel.  The 
members  of  the  association  had  bound  themselves  as 
individuals  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  law  to  prosecute  to  the  death  conspirators  against 
the  Queen.     Their   oath    had   been  sanctioned    with 
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insignificant  modifications  by  Parliament,  and  the  case 
had  arisen  which  was  contemplated  in  the  ilirmation  of 
tlie  association.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  person 
against  whom  both  the  bond  and  the  Act  which  was 
passed  upon  it  were  immediately  directed.  The  nation 
demanded  the  execution  for  its  own  sake  as  much  as 
for  the  Queen's.  For  herself  she  honestly  preferred 
incurring  personal  risk  to  taking  her  kinswoman's  life  ; 
and  if  a  loyal  subject  relieved  her  of  her  embarrass* 
ment  in  reliance  upon  the  Act  by  killing  her  himself, 
*t  might  disarm  the  resentment  of  France  and  Scot- 
land, and  give  James  and  Henry  an  excuse  for  refiising 
to  quarrel  with  her.i  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  association,  as  well  as  Sir  Drew  Drury,  who 
had  remained  at  Fotheringay  to  share  his  charge  with 
him.  Those  two  Elizabeth  said  might  have  made  the 
warrant  unnecessary,  and  she  desired  Davison  to  speak 
to  Walsingham  about  it,  and  to  write  to  feel  Paulet's 
and  Drury 's  disposition. 

Davison  said  it  would  be  lost  labour.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  they  would  refuse  ;  the  statute  indeed  would 
not  protect  them  unless  they  acted  with  personal  direc- 
tions from  herself. 

Elizabeth,  however,  insisted,  telling  him  the  words 
which  he  was  to  use,  and. he  promised  to  make  the 
experiment. 

1  Some  hint  of  this  kind  had  probably  been  given  to  her  by  the  Master 
of  Gray.  After  the  ejcecution,  when  James  a^ected  resentment,  Powrie 
Ogilvie,  a  correspondent  of  WaJsingham^s  at  the  Spotph  Court,  wrote  thiw 
to  Archibald  Douglas:  — 

^Mf  the  Queen's  Ambassador  be  refused  audience  43  yet,  if  the  Queen 
persist  in  making  excuses,  and  in  seeking  the  King  by  all  means,  all  will 
frame  as  they  will  have  it.  Fo:r  the  King  would  be  but  insisted  on  in  the 
matter,  that  his  honour  may  be  saved  in  one  point,  for  there  is  no  persua- 
sion can  induce  him  to  embrace  foreign  amity,  breaking  with  England,  not- 
withstanding the  most  part  of  the  nobility  have  dealt  to  the  contraiy."-- 
P.  O.  to  A.  Douglfta,  March  2, 1587:  M8S.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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He  left  her  presence,  feeling  very  uncomfortable^ 
came  up  to#London,  and  reported  what  had  passed  to 
Walsingham ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  warrant  was  sealed  without  being 
read,  the  Chancellor  having  an  impression  that  he  was 
passing  some  unimpcH^tant  commission  for  Ireland.*^ 
Walsingham  meanwhile  composed  the  letter  to  Paulet 
and  Drury.  The  Queen,  he  said,  noted  in  them  a  lack 
of  that  care  aiTd  zeal  for  her  service  which  she  looked 
for,  that  they  had  not  of  themselves  found  means  to 
shorten  the  Queen  of  Scots'  life.  They  seemed  to  care 
neither  for  her,  nor  their  country,  nor  their  oath.  They 
were  casting  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  her  nn* 
willingness  to  shed  blood,  and  if  regard  for  her  subjects 
did  not  move  her  more  than  her  own  peril  she  would 
never  consent.^ 

On  Davison's  return  from  the  Chancellor's,  the  letter 
Thuradhy,  ^as  signed  by  the  two  secretaries,  made  up 
Feb.  2-12.      ^^^  ggj^^  ^ff  immediately.     They  were  both 

uneasy.  The  next  morning  a  messenger  brought  Da- 
vison a  note  from  the  Queen  teUing  him  if  he  had  not 
been  already  with  the  Chancellor  to  forbear  till  she  had 
spoken  with  him  again.  He  hastened  to  her  presence, 
and  said  that  the  warrant  was  already  sealed.  She 
seemed  displeased,  and  he  pleaded  that  he  had  but 
obeyed  her  own  commands,  and  enquired  if  she  had 
altered  her  mind. 

She  said  that  she  had  not,  but  she  again  complained 
of  the  burden  being  thrown  upon  herself. 

He  told  her  that  "  the   honourable  and  just  way 

1  ^  M.  Davison  avoit  faict  sceller  la  commission  de  Pexecution  de  mort  h 
M.  le  Cbancellier  soubz  pretexte  d'une  commission  pour  Irlande,  de  sorte 
lue  ledict  Cliancellier  I'avoit  scelMe  sans  Tavoir  leue.*'  —  Chasteaimeuf 
au  Roy,  Mars,  1587;  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 

3  Walsingham  and  Davison  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  Printed  in  Nicolaa'i 
life  of  Davison. 


^  .^       "^-T^'^  +■■■■ 


u 


Ut'-^ 


WHft  the  flftfefst  tad  best,  if  the  meant  it  tcM^be  doM 

Ht  an.** 

She  tralked  np  and  dawn  the  room  impatiently,  and 
suddenly  left  him.  He  daw  exactly  what  was  passing 
m  her  thoughts.  She  had  reluctantly  perceived  that 
the  public  interest  rehired  the  execution,  and  i^ 
wished  it  done  atid  wished  to  escape  the  responsibility. 
She  wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  not  been  dom 
by  her  order,  and  she  wad  not  likely  to  be  scmpulows  "^  \ 
tu  the  means  which  she  might  use  to  convince  the  J^-^^ 
World  of  her  innocence.  '-       ^c  ^- 

Feeling  himself  on  slippery  ground,  Davison  carried  ^'  ^  ^ 
his  perplexities  to  Hatton.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had  ^  ^ 
given  him  a  positive  order  to  send  the  warrant  to  thfe  ^ 

Commissioners,  but  he  gathered  from  her  manner  that 
she  meant  to  disavow  it.  He  knew  not  whether  to  send 
it  of  not  ^nd  it,  and  in  either  case  he  dared  ndi  act 
Alone.  Hatton  hesitated  to  advise,  bnt  accompanied 
the  s^retary  to  Burghley,  who  was  confined  tb  his  b^ 
With  the  gout,  and  Burghley,  perceiving  the  unfairness 
of  leaving  Davison  with  so  tremendous  a  responsibiKty, 
dared  the  Queen's  displeasure,  amd  in  spite  of  her  in- 
junctions of  secr^y,  invited  such  of  the  Conneil  as  were 
in  London  to  come  to  bis  room  the  following  -^^^ 
d^y.  Leicester,  Howard,  Hunsdon,  Gobham,  »»*>•***• 
Sir  Francis  KnoDys,  and  Lottl  Derby  attended.  Wal- 
singham  came,  and  Hatton  and  Davison  himself.  Ou 
the  will  and  resolution  of  these  ten  hung  the  life  or 
death  of  Maty  Stuart.  Burghley  and  Walttngham, 
after  tlie  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  prosecution, 
might  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  her  execution; 
should  she  ever  come  to  the  throne  it  was  likely  to  go 
hard  with  them.  But  Derby  and  Oobham  and  Howard 
had  nothing  to  fear^  either  privately  for  themselves,  for 
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fchey  had  been  her  friends,  or  on  grounds  of  reli^on« 
for  they  were  semi-Catholics.  They  at  least  brought 
to  the  meeting  minds  unbiassed  by  any  conceivable 
consideration  save  that  of  public  necessity. 

Burghtey  laid  before  them  the  exact  condition  of  the 
case.  The  Queen  had  signed  the  warrant,  and  had 
done  all  that  was  on  her  part  essential.  He  did  not 
conceal  her  desire  that  others  should  divide  the  burden 
with  her,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  profess,  for  such 
a  desire  could  mean  no  less,  that  the  act  had  not  been 
entirely  her  own.  He  said  that  for  his  own  part  he 
believed  the  execution  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  He 
could  not  act  alone,  but  if  the  Council  would  support 
him  he  was  prepared  to  venture  the  risk,  and  he  perhaps 
implied  that  if  it  was  not  done  then  it  would  never  be 
done  at  all. 

The  situation  was  perfectly  intelligible.  Elizabeth's 
conduct  was  not  noble,  but  it  was  natural  and  pardon- 
able. The  welfare  of  the  country  required  an  act  of 
severity  which  she  would  herself  have  gladly  dispensed 
with.  The  world,  if  she  commanded  it  herself,  would 
reproach  her  with  personal  vindictiveness,  and  she 
shrunk  from  encountering  a  charge  which  she  knew  to 
be  unjust. 

Every  minister  present  agreed  in  the  momentous 
n^solution.  The  terms  of  it  implied  that  the  Queen 
should  be  troubled  no  further.  She  had  herself  used 
those  very  words  to  Davison.  Lord  Kent  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury  were  the  Commissioners  named  to  see  the 
warrant  executed.  Shrewsbury  was  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fotheringay.  Kent  was  at  his  housf 
at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  not  many  miles  distant, 
The  necessary  letters  were  written  to  them,  and  with 
these  and  the  warrant  itself  Secretary  Beale  left  London 
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early  on  Saturday  morning.^  Elizabeth  couild  hardly 
have  failed  to  guess  what  had  been  done,  but 
she  chose  to  know  nothing,  and  asked  no 
questions.  A  few  hours  after  Beale  had  gone  she  said 
to  Davison  that  she  had  dreamt  the  night  before  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed,  and  that  she  was  bo 
angry  on  hearing  of  it  that  if  she  had  had  a  sword  she 
would  have  run  him  through  the  body.  She  laughed 
as  she  was  speaking;  Davison  laughed  also,  and  an- 
swered it  was  well  he  was  not  in  her  way  while  that 
humour  lasted.  He  again  asked  her  if  she  had  changed 
her  mind.  "  No,  by  God,"  she  replied, "  but  she  wished 
it  could  be  done  in  some  way  that  would  not  throw  the 
blame  on  her." 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  with  it  Paulet's  answer 
to  Walsingham's  letter.  He,  too,  understood  gon^ay 
what  Elizabeth  wanted,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  ^^^'  ^^ 
to  fall  into  the  snare.  As  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
interpreted  the  association  bond,  the  Queen's  command 
was  required,  and  it  was  precisely  this  which  she  had 
not  given. 

'*  It  was  an  unhappy  day  for  him,"  he  wrote,  "when 
he  was  required  by  his  sovereign  to  do  an  act  which 
God  and  the  law  forbade.  His  goods  and  life  were  at 
her  Majesty's  disposal,  but  he  would  not  make  ship- 
wreck of  his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  hia 
posterity  as  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant." 

She  was  very  bitter.  She  said  he  was  a  precise  fel-  y^ 
low,  who  professed  zeal  for  her  safety,  but  when  the 
time  came  would  do  nothing.  Davison  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  soothe  her.  She  stamped  angrily  about  the 
room,  and  two  days  after,  supposing  perhaps  that 
Davison  had  been  too  "  precise  "  also,  she  said  to  him 

^  All  these  details  are  taken  from  Davison's  nanattyes,  printed  in  tht 
appendix  to  his  Life  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 
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that  it  was  more  than  time  the  matter  was  dispatched, 
"  swearing  a  great  oath,  it  was  shame  for  them  all 
that  it  was  not  already  done."  ^ 

Meanwhile  as  the  weeks  had  passed  on,  Mary  Stu- 
art's confidence  had  returned.  She  had  nerved  her- 
self for  the  worst  and  had  dared  it.  BeliSvre  had 
written,  entreating  her  to  make  her  peace  with  the 
Queen  before  it  was  too  late  ;  her  &te  was  still  in  hef 
own  hands.  But  she  feared  that  she  might  be  be** 
trayed.  A  confession  would  disqualify  her  for  the 
martyr's  attitude  which,  if  she  was  to  die,  she  meatit 
to  assume ;  and  though  she  interpreted  a  sound  of  hamy 
mers  in  the  hall  into  the  erection  of  a  scafibid,  she  had 
remained  defiant.  Day  had  followed  day,  and  she  had 
heard  no  more.  She  understood  Elizabeth  as  well  as 
Elizabeth  understood  her.  Her  almoner  had  been  pelr^ 
mitted  to  resume  his  duties,  and  the  unwelcome  offer 
6f  an  English  minister  had  not  been  again  obtruded 
«f)on  her.  She  had  written  Elizabeth  one  of  her  most 
pathetic  letters,^  protesting  and  swearing  her  innocence, 
attributing  the  accusations  against  her  to  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Puritans,  hinting  in  her  old  way  that  she  had 
secrets  of  the  gravest  moment  to  impart  to  her  if  she 
could  but  communicate  with  her  in  private,  and  ad- 
dressing her  in  a  tone  in  which  affection  and  tendeir 
reproach  were  melted  into  resignation. 

No  answer  had  been  sent,  but  she  had  counted  justly 
on  the  effect  it  would  produce.  ♦*  There  has  been  a 
hH;ter,"  said  Leicester,  "  which  hath  wrought  tears.'*  ■ 

1  Davison^s  narrative:  Life  of  DavU&fi  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Appendix. 

>  Mary  Stuart  to  Elizabeth,  December  19-29. 

*  A  letter,  unsigned  and  unaddressed,  but  evidently  written  in  Jannaiy, 
•ad  intercepted  and  deciphered  by  th^  English  Grovemment,  contains  tbsM 
irords :  — 

**  II  est  arrive  h  FiOndWs  8  des  hommes  de  Sir  Amyas  Panlet  ponr  qner& 
£!urle  et  deux  de  ses  hommes  pour  lay  sidlBr  k  tun  ses  compts,  lesqnels  j9 
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The  btow  when  !t  came  at  kst  thmrefore  eame  tad- 
denly.  Beale  rode  hard  —  for  unless,  which  is  unlikelj, 
he  trusted  the  letter  to  Kent  to  a  second  hand  he  called 
at  Wrest  on  his  way  down  —  and  he  arrived  at  Fother- 
ingay  on  Sunday  evening.  The  purpose  of  his  coming 
was  not  made  known  in  the  castle.  Early  on  Monday 
he  went  in  search  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  Mondnf, 
a  message  was  dispatched  to  the  Sheriff  of  '•**•  ®"^^ 
Northamptonshire  to  be  in  attendance  on  Wednesday 
morning.  On  Monday  evening  the  Earl  of  Kent  came. 
Shrewsbury  appeared  on  Tuesday  before  noon,  and 
when  the  early  castle  dinner  was  over,  they  sent  a  ser* 
vant  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  a  request  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence. 

Shrewsbury  had  not  seen  her  since  she  had  passed 
from  under  his  charge.  He  had  not  been  on  Taeid»y 
the  Commtssion  which  tried  her  ;  illness  had  '®^'  ^""' 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  last  Parliament,  and 
he  had  taken  no  public  part  in  the  prosecution ;  and 
although  he  had  signified  privately  aa  his  personal 
opinion  that  her  death  was  necessary,  it  could  not  have 
been  without  emotion  that  he  was  once  more  brouglit 
into  a  brief  relation  with  her  in  so  terrible  a  foraa. 
Kent  was  an  austere  Puritan,  to  whom  she  was  merely 
a  wicked  woman  overtaken  at  last  by  the  punishment 
which  she  had  too  long  deserved  and  escaped. 

Briefly,  solemnly,  and  sternly  they  delivered  thdr 
awful  message.  They  informed  her  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  see  her 
executed,  and  she  was  told  that  she  must  prepare  to 
suffer  on  the  following  morning. 

Dense  qa*ila  en  iront  dans  denx  on  trois  jonrs.  J*ai  parl^  avee  anfoooi 
feulx.  et  disent  que  la  Royne' est  jqyense  et  en  bonne  sant^  et  son  esten* 
n^e.  Ds  disent  que  son  ordinaire  est  di^ivr^  k  ses  cnisiniers,  et  nnl  aulM 
personne  ne  la  touche,  car  le  commandment  dis  ss  Ma^  est  qn'elle  soit  \ikm 
n  honorablement  traict^e  sans  aulcnne  parade/*  —  JUSS,  SeoAomd, 


■■ 
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She  was  dreadfiilly  agitated.^  For  a  moment  she 
refused  to  believe  them.  Then,  as  the  truth  forced 
itself  upon  her,  tossing  her  head  in  disdain  and  strug- 
gling to  control  herself,  she  called  her  physician  and 
began  to  speak  to  him  of  money  that  was  owed  to  her 
in  France.  At  last  it  seems  that  she  broke  down  alto- 
gether, and  they  left  her  with  a  fear  either  that  she 
would  destroy  herself  in  the  night,  or  that  she  would 
refuse  to  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  that  it  might  be 
n^essary  to  drag  her  there  by  violence. 

The  end  had  come.  She  had  long  professed  to  ex- 
pect it,  but  the  clearest  expectation  is  not  certainty. 
The  scene  for  which  she  had  affected  to  prepare  she 
was  to  encounter  in  its  dread  reality,  and  all  her  busy 
schemes,  her  dreams  of  vengeance,  her  visions  of  a  rev- 
olution, with  herself  ascending  out  of  the  convulsion 
and  seating  herself  on  her  rival's  throne  —  all  were 
gone.  She  had  played  deep,  and  the  dice  had  gone 
against  her. 

Yet  in  death,  if  she  encountered  it  bravely,  victory 
was  still  possible.  Could  she  but  sustain  to  the  last 
the  character  of  a  calumniated  suppliant  accepting 
heroically  for  God's  sake  and  her  creed's  the  conclud- 
ing stroke  of  a  long  series  of  wrongs,  she  might  stir  a 
tempest  of  indignation  which,  if  it  could  not  save  her- 
self, might  at  least  overwhelm  her  enemy.  Persisting, 
as  she  persisted  to  the  last,  in  denjring  all  knowledge 
of  Babington,  it  would  be  affectation  to  credit  her  with 
a  genuine  feeling  of  religion  ;  but  the  imperfection  of 

1  *'  La  Reyne  d^Escosse  fat  fascb^e  et  deplaisante  de  ces  nouvelles.*'  — 
Traje  Rapport  de  Pexecution  faicte  sur  la  personne  de  la  Reyne  d'Escosse: 
Teulet,  Vol.  IV.  As  this  report  differs  in  many  important  respects  from 
that  of  Camden,  and  gives  details  unmentioned  elsewhere,  it  is  as  well  tc 
My  that  it  is  eyidently  written  by  an  eyewitness,  one  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots*  own  attendants,  probably  her  suigeon. 


li^r  motive  exalts  the  greatBess  of  her  fertitnde.     To 
an  impassioned  believer  death  is  comparatively  easy. 

Her  chaplain  was  lodged  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
castle.  The  Commissioners,  who  were  as  anxious  that 
her  ^cecution  should  wear  its  real  character  as  she  was 
herself  determined  to  convert  it  into  a  martyrdoaft, 
i^efissed,  perhaps  nnwisdy,  io  allow  him  access  to  her, 
and  offered  her  agsnn  the  aissistance  of  an  Anglican 
Dean*  They  gave  her  an  advantage  over  them  whi^ 
she  did  net  &il  to  use.  She  would  not  let  the  Dean 
come  near  her.  She  sent  a  note  to  the  chaplain  telling 
him  that  she  had  meant  to  receive  the  sacrament,  Imt 
as  it  might  not  be  she  must  cont^it  herself  with  a  gen- 
eral confession.  She  bade  him  watch  through  the 
night  and  pray  for  her.  In  the  morning  when  she  was 
brought  out  she  might  perhaps  see  him,  and  receive 
his  blessing  on  her  knees.  ^  She  supped  cheerfully, 
giving  her  last  meal  with  her  attendants  a  character  of 
sacred  parting ;  afterwards  she  drew  aside  her  apothe* 
cary,  M.  Gorion,  and  asked  him  if  she  might  depend 
upon  his  fidelity :  when  he  satisfied  her  that  she  might 
trust  him,  she  said  she  had  a  letter  and  two  diamondi 
which  she  wished  to  send  to  Mendoza.  He  undertook 
to  melt  some  drug  and  conceal  them  in  it  where  they 
would  never  be  lodbed  for,  o&d  promised  to  deliver  them 
faithfully.  One  of  the  jewels  was  for  Mendoza  him- 
self;  the  other  and  the  largest  was  for  Philip.  It  was 
to  be  a  sign  that  she  was  dying  for  the  truth,  and  was 
meant  also  to  bespeak  his  care  for  her  fiiends  and  seiv 
vants.  Every  one  of  them  so  far  as  she  was  able,  with- 
out forgetting  a  name,  she  commended  to  his  liberality. 
Arundel,  Paget,  Morgan,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Westmoreland,  Throgmorton,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  her 

1  Mary  Stuart  to  Db  Pmsu.  ffferiMiy  7-17:  l4tb«i«fl;  YoL  TL 
VOL.  zn.  S3 
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two  secretaries,  the  ladies  who  had  shared  the  tiials  of 
her  imprisonment,  she  remembered  them  all,  and  speci- 
fied the  sums  which  she  desired  Philip  to  bestow  on  them. 
And  as  Mary  Stuart  then  and  throughout  her  life  never 
lacked  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  true  to  her,  so 
then  as  always  she  remembered  her  enemies.  There 
was  no  cant  about  her,  no  unreal  talk  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  She  bade  Gorion  tell  Philip  it  was  her  last 
{#ayer  that  he  should  persevere,  notwithstanding  her 
death,  in  the  invasion  of  England.  It  was  God's  quar* 
rel,  she  said,  and  worthy  of  his  greatness :  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  conquered  it,  she  desired  him  not  to  forget 
how  she  had  been  treated  by  Cecil,  and  Leicester,  and 
Walsingham ;  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  who  had  ill-used 
her  fifteen  years  before  at  Tutbury;  by  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  and  Secretary  Wade.^ 

Her  last  night  was  a  busy  one.  As  she  said  herself 
there  was  much  to  be  done  and  the  time  was  short.  A 
few  lines  to  the  King  of  France  were  dated  two  hours 
after  midnight.  They  were  to  insist  for  the  last  time 
that  she  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  that  she  was 
dying  for  religion,  and  for  having  asserted  her  right  to 
the  .crown  ;  and  to  beg  that  out  of  the  sum  which  he 
owed  her,  her  servants'  wages  might  be  paid,  and 
masses  provided  for  her  soul.^  After  this  she  slept  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  then  rose  and  with  the  most 
elaborate  care  prepared  to  encounter  the  end. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  Provost-marshal  knocked 
at  the  outer  door  which  communicated  with  her  suite 

I  **  Teniendo  su  Mag^  el  dia  que  fiiere  Senor  de  Inglaterra  memoria  del 
tratamiento  que  le  habian  hecho  el  Tesorero  Cecil,  Conde  de  Leicester, 
Secretario  Walsingham,  Amyas  Paulet  et  Wade.**  —  Kelacion  de  lo  qa« 
Gorion,  boticario  de  la  Beyna  de  Escocia,  tenia  orden  de  decir:  Teulet, 
Vo\,  V. 

s  Maiy  StuATt  to  the  King  of  Franoe,  Febrniuy  7-8:  Labanoff,  Vol.  YI. 
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of  apartments.    It  was  looked  and  no  one  answered, 

and  he  went  back  in  some  trepidation  lest  the  Wednesday 
fears  might  prove  true  which  had  been  en-  '•**•  ®"^ 
tertained  the  preceding  evening.  On  his  returning 
with  the  Sheriff,  however,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
door  was  open,  and  they  were  confronted  with  the  tall 
majestic  figure  of  Mary  Stuart  standing  before  them  in 
splendour.  The  plain  grey  dress  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  robe  of  black  satin ;  her  jacket  was  of  black  sat^y 
also,  looped  and  slashed  and  trimmed  with  velvet. 
Her  fiilse  hair  was  arranged  studiously  with  a  coif, 
and  over  her  head  and  fidling  down  over  her  back  was 
a  white  veil  of  delicate  lawn.  A  crucifix  of  gold  hung 
fix>m  her  neck.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  crucifix  of 
ivory,  and  a  number  of  jewelled  Paternosters  was  at- 
tached to  her  girdle.  Led  by  two  of  Paulet*s  gentle- 
men, the  Sheriff  walking  before  her,  she  passed  to  the 
chamber  of  presence  in  which  she  had  been  tried,  were 
Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Paulet,  Drury  and  others  were 
waiting  to  receive  her.  Andrew  Melville,  Sir  Robert's 
brother,  who  had  been  master  of  her  household,  was 
kneeling  in  tears.  "  Melville,"  she  said,  "  you  should 
rather  rejoice  than  weep  that  the  end  of  my  troubles 
is  come.  Tell  my  friends  I  die  a  true  Catholic.  Com- 
mend me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing 
to  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  so  good 
Melville,  farewell.  She  kissed  him,  and  turning  asked 
for  her  chaplain  Du  Preau.  He  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  fear  of  some  religious  melodrame 
which  it  was  thought  well  to  avoid.  Her  ladies,  who 
had  attempted  to  follow  her,  had  been  kept  back  also. 
She  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  account  of  her  death 
to  be  reported  by  enemies  and  Puritans,  and  she  re- 
(juired  assistance  for  the  scene  which  she  meditatedi 
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Mwsmg  them  she  asked  the  reason  of  flirfr  absence, 
and  said  she  wished  them  to  see  her  die.  Kent  said  he 
feared  they  might  scream  or  faint,  or  attempt  perhaps 
to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  tmder- 
took  that  they  should  be  quiet  and  obedient.  "  The 
Queen,"  she  said,  **  trould  never  deny  her  so  slight  ii 
request ;  *^  and  when  Kent  still  hesitated,  she  added 
with  tears,  "  You  know  I  am  cousin  to  your  Queen,  of 
Ae  blood  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  a  married  Queen  «f 
France,  and  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland.'* 

It  Was  impossible  to  refuse.  She  was  allowed  to  takd 
si<  of  her  own  people  with  her,  and  select  them  herself. 
She  chose  her  physician  Burgoyne,  Andrew  Melville, 
the  apothecary  Gorion,  and  her  sutgeon,  with  two  ladies, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Curie's  young  wife  Barbara 
Mowbray,  whose  child  she  had  baptised. 

"  Aliens  done,"  she  then  said — "Let  us  go,"  and 
passing  out  attended  by  the  Earls,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer  of  the  guard,  she  descended  the  great 
staircase  to  the  hall.  The  news  had  spread  far  through 
the  country.  Thousands  of  people  were  collected  out- 
side the  walls.  About  three  hundred  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the 
execution.  The  tables  and  forms  had  been  removed, 
and  a  great  wood  fire  was  blazmg  in  the  chimney.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  above  the  fire-place,  but  near 
it,  stood  the  scaffold,  twelve  feet  square  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  It  was  covered  with  black  cloth  ;  a 
Icrw  rail  ran  round  it  covered  with  black  cloth  also,  and 
the  Sheriff's  guard^of  halberdiers) ww^  ranged  on  the 
floor  below  on  the  four  sides  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  On 
the  scaffold  was  the  block,  black  like  the  rest ;  a  square 
black  cushion  was  placed  behind  it,  and  behind  the 
cushion  a  black  chair;  on  the  right  were  two  othei 
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cbaii:^for  tbe  Sarl9«  The  axe  leant  against  the  rail, 
and  two  masked  figures  stood  like  mutes  on  either  side 
at  the  back.  The  Queen  of  Scots  as  she  swept  in 
seemed  as  if  coming  to  take  a  part  in  some  solemn 
pageant.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  could  be  seen  to 
quiver ;  she  ascended  the  scaffold  with  absolute  com- 
posure, looked  round  her  smiling,  and  sate  down. 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent  followed  and  took  their  places, 
the  Sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand,  and  Beale  the^ 
mounted  a  platform  and  read  the  warrant  aloud* 

In  all  the  assembly  Mary  Stuart  appeared  the  person, 
lisast  interested  in  the  words  which  were  consigning  her 
to  death. 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  her^  when  the 
reading  was  ended,,  ^^  you  hear  what  we  are  commandedi 
to  do." 

"  You  will  do  your  duty,"  she  answered,  and  rose  as 
if  to  kneel  and  pray. 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher,  approached 
the  rail.  ^^  Madam,"  he  began,  with  a  low  obeisance, 
^*  the  Queen's  most  e;2^cellent  Majesty ; "  ^^  Madam,  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty  "  —  thrice  he  com- 
menced  his  sentence,  wanting  words  to  pursue  it* 
When  he  repeated  the  words  a  fourth  time,  she  cut 
him?  short* 

U  Mr.  Dew>"  she  said,  ^^I  am  a  Catholic,  and  must 
die  a;  Catholic^  It  is  useless  tp  attempt  to  move  me, 
and  your  prayers  will  avail  me  but  little." 

**  Change  your  opinion,  Madam,"  he  cried,  his  tongue 
being  loosed  at  last ;  ^^  repent  of  your  sins^  settle  your 
faith  in  Christy  by  him  to  be  saved." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  f]i)rther,  Mr.  Dean,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  am  settled  in  my  own  faith,  for  which  I 
mean  to  shed :  my  bloods" 
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**I  am  sorry,  Madam,''  said  Shrewsbury,  **  to  see 
you  so  addicted  to  Popery." 

"  That  image  of  Christ  you  hold  there,"  said  Kent, 
"will  not  profit  you  if  he  be  not  engraved  in  your 
heart." 

She  did  not  reply,  and  turning  her  back  on  Fletcher 
knelt  for  her  own  devotions. 

He  had  been  evidently  instructed  to  impair  the  Cath- 
olic complexion  of  the  scene,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  determined  that  he  should  not  succeed.  When  she 
knelt  he  commenced  an  extempore  prayer  in  which  the 
assembly  joined.  As  his  voice  sounded  out  in  the  hall 
she  raised  her  own,  reciting  with  powerful  deep-chested 
tones  the  penitential  Psalms  in  Latin,  introducing  Eng- 
lish sentences  at  intervals,  that  the  audience  might 
know  what  she  was  saying,  and  praying  with  especial 
distinctness  for  her  holy  father  the  Pope. 

From  time  to  time,  with  conspicuous  vehemence,  she 
struck  the  crucifix  against  her  bosom,  and  then,  as  the 
Dean  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  her  Latin,  she 
prayed  in  English  wholly,  still  clear  and  loud.  She 
prayed  for  the  Church  which  she  had  been  ready  to 
betray,  for  her  son,  whom  she  had  disinherited,  for  the 
Queen  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  murder.  She 
prayed  God  to  avert  his  wrath  from  England,  that 
England  which  she  had  sent  a  last  message  to  Philip 
to  beseech  him  to  invade.  She  forgave  her  enemies, 
whom  she  had  invited  Philip  not  to  forget,  and  then, 
praying  to  the  saints  to  intercede  for  her  with  Christ, 
and  kissing  the  crucifix  and  crossing  her  own  breast, 
"  Even  as  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,"  she  cried,  "  were  spread 
upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into  thy  mercy  and  for- 
give my  sins." 

With  these  words  she  rose  ;  the  black  mutes  stepped 
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forward,  and  in  the  nsnal  form  begged  her  forgive* 
ness. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  she  said, "  for  now  I  hope  you  shall 
end  all  my  troubles."  They  offered  their  help  in  ar- 
ranging her  dress.  "  Truly,  my  lords,"  she  said  with  a 
smile  to  the  Earls,  "  I  never  had  such  grooms  waiting 
on  me  before."  Her  ladies  were  allowed  to  come  up 
upon  the  scaffold  to  assist  her ;  for  the  work  to  be  done 
was  considerable,  and  had  been  prepared  with  no  coia| 
mon  thought. 

She  laid  her  crucifix  on  her  chair.  The  chief  execu- 
tioner took  it  as  a  perquisite,  but  was  ordered  instantly 
to  lay  it  down.  The  lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully  off, 
not  to  disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung  upon  the  rail. 
The  black  robe  was  next  removed.  Below  it  was  a 
petticoat  of  crimson  velvet.  The  black  jacket  followed, 
and  under  the  jacket  was  a  body  of  crimson  satin.  One 
of  her  ladies  handed  her  a  pair  of  crimson  sleeves,  with 
which  she  hastily  covered  her  arms ;  and  thus  she  stood 
on  the  black  scaffold  with  the  black  figures  all  around 
her,  blood-red  from  head  to  foot.^ 

Her  reasons  for  adopting  so  extraordinary  a  costume 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  that  it 
must  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  picto- 
rial effect  must  have  been  appalling. 

The  women,  whose  firmness  had  hitherto  borne  the 
trial,  began  now  to  give  way,  spasmodic  sobs  bursting 
from  them  which  they  could  not  check.  "  Ne  criez 
vous,"  she  said,  "  j'ay  promis  pour  vous."  Strugghng 
bravely,  they  crossed   their   breasts  again  and  again, 

1  "  Son  cotillon  estoit  de  velours  rouge  et  le  corps  estoit  de  satin  rouge; 
et  estant  despouill^e  jusques  k  ce  cotillon,  Tune  de  ses  demoiselles  hiy 
ayant  apport^  une  paire  de  manches  de  satin  rouge  laquelle  elle  mist  en  sei 
bras:  et  ainsy  fut  ex^cut^  tout  en  rouge."  ~  Vray  Bapport  de  I'ex^atioB 
fiidcte  Bur  la  personne  de  la  Boyne  d'EacosM:  Teulet,  Vol.  lY. 
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bhe  crossing  them  in  turn  and  bidding  them  pray  for 
her.  Then  she  knelt  on  the  cushion.  Barbara  Mow- 
bray bound  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief.^  "  Adieu," 
she  said,  smiling  for  the  last  time  and  waving  her  hand 
to  them,  "Adieu,  au  revoir."  They  stepped  back 
from  off  the  scaffold  and  left  her  alone.  On  her  knees 
she  repeated  the  Psalm,  In  te,  Domine,  confido,  "  In 
tbee^,  O'  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust."  Her  shoulders 
l^pg  exposed,  two  scars  became  Yi^ible,  one  on  either 
sRe,  and  the  Earls  being  now  a  little  behind  her,  Kent 
pqjnted  tcf  tbem  with  his  white  wand  and  looked  en- 
qiuri^gly  at  his  companion.  Shrewsbury  whispered 
th9^  tbii^y  were,  the  remains  of  two  abscesses  from 
whjch  she  had  suffered  while  living  with  him  at  Shef- 
field, 

Whan  the  psalm  was  finished  she  felt  for  the  block» 
and  laying  down  her  head  muttered:  "In  manus, 
Domine  tuas,  commendo  animam  meam."  The  hard 
wood  seemed  to  hurt  her,  for  she  placed  her  hands 
under  her  neck.  The  executioners  gently  removed 
them,  lest  they  should  deaden  the  blow,  and  then  one 
of  them  holding  her  slightly,  the  other  raised  the  axe 
and  struck.  The  scene  had  been  too  trying  even  for 
the  practised  headsman  of  the  Tower.  His  arm  wan- 
dered. The  blow  fell  on  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  scarcely  broke  the  skin.  She  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time  effectively.  The 
head  hung  by  a  shred  of  skin,  which  he  divided  with- 
out withdrawing  the  axe ;  and  at  once  a  metamorpho- 
sis was  witnessed,  strange  as  was   ever  wrought  by 

1  One  account,  printed  by  Ellis,  original  letter,  2nd  series,  Vol.  II.  says 
with  a  Corpus  Christi  cloth.    Another  says  "  with  a  handkerchief  of  cam- 
bric, all  wrought  over  with  gold  needlework."  —  True  report  of  the  death 
of  that  rare  and  Princely  Martyr,  executed  for  conscience  at  Fotheringay 
February  8, 1587:  M8S.  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU. 
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wand  of  fabled  enchanter.  The  coif  fell  off  and  the 
false  plaits.  The  laboured  illusion  vanished.  The 
lady  who  had  knelt  before  the  block  was  in  the  matu- 
rity of  grace  and  loveliness.  The  executioner,  when 
he  raised  the  head,  as  usual,  to  shew  it  to  the  crowd, 
exposed  the  withered  features  of  a  grizzled,  wrinkled 
old  woman. 

^^  So   perish   all   enemies  of  the    Queen,"  said  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.     A  loud  Amen  rose  401^  ^^1^ 
halL     "  Such  end,"  said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  rising  im 
standing  over  the  body,  ^^  to  the  Queen's  and  the  Gos- 
pel's enemies." 

Orders  had  been  given  that  everything  which  she 
had  worn  should  be  immediately  destroyed,  that  no 
relics  should  be  carried  off  to  work  imaginary  miracles. 
Sentinels  stood  at  the  doors  who  allowed  no  one  to  pass 
out  without  permission ;  and  after  the  first  pause,  the 
Earls  still  keeping  their  places,  the  body  was  stripped. 
It  then  appeared  that  a  favourite  lapdog  had  followed 
its  mistress  unperceived,  and  was  concealed  under  her 
clothes;  when  discovered  it  gave  a  short  cry,  and 
seated  itself  between  the  head  and  the  neck,  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  flowing.  It  was  carried 
away  and  carefully  washed,  and  then  beads.  Pater- 
noster, handkerchief  —  each  particle  of  dress  which 
the  blood  had  touched,  —  with  the  cloth  on  the  block 
and  on  the  scaffold,  was  burnt  in  the  hall  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd.  The  scaffold  itself  was  next . 
removed ;  a  brief  account  of  the  execution  was  drawn 
up,  with  which  Henry  Talbot,  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
son,  was  sent  to  London,  and  then  every  one  was  dis- 
missed. Silence  settled  down  on  Fotheringay,  and 
the  last  scene  of  the   life  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  which  P- 

tragedy  and  melodrama  were  so  strangely  intermingled, 
was  over.  ..    ""-^ 


/ 
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A  spectator,  who  was  one  of  her  warmest  admirersi 
describes  her  bearing  as  infinitely  transcending  the 
power  of  the  most  accomplished  actor  to  represent.^ 
The  association  of  the  stage  was^  perhaps,  nnconr 
sciously  suggested  by  what  was  in  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  reahty  with  which  it  closed,  the 
inost  brilliant  acting  throughout..  The  plain  grey 
dress  would  haye  sufficed,  had  she  cared  only  to  go 
^■trQi4§l»,»with  simplicity  the  part  which  was  assigned 
iKt.  She  intended  to  produce  a  dramatic  sensation, 
and  she  succeeded.  The  self-possession  was  fiiultless, 
the  courage  splendid.  Never  did  any  human  creature 
meet  death  more  bravely ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
admiration  and  pity  which  cannot  be  refused  her,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that'  she  was  leaving  the  world 
with  a  lie  upon  her  lips.  She  was  a  bad  woman,  dis- 
guised in  the  livery  of  a  martyr,  and,  if  in  any  sense 
at  all  she  was  suffering  for  her  religion,  it  was  because 
she  had  shewn  herself  capable  of  those  detestable 
crimes  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  appeared  to  be 
the  proper  fruits  of  it. 

To  assume  and  to  carry  through  the  character  of  a 
victim  of  religious  intolerance,  to  exhibit  herself  as  an 
example  of  saintliness,  suffering  for  devotion  to  the 
truth,  would  be  to  win  the  victory  over  Elizabeth, 
even  in  defeat  and  death  to  fasten  upon  her  the  repu- 
tation of  a  persecutor  which  she  had  most  endeavoured 
to  avoid,  to  stamp  her  name  with  infamy,  and  possibly 
drag  her  down  to  destruction. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  she  failed.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  stay  the  progress  of  the   Reformation,  make 

1  **  Si  le  plus  parfkit  tragiqae  qui  fiist  jamais  venoit  k  present  avec  un 
d^ire  et  soing  indieible  de  repr^senter  sa  conteoance,  parolies  et  gestes  ot 
&9on  d? faire  sur  un  th^tre,  11  pourrpit  m^riter  quelques  louangesii maison 
le  trouveroit  court."  —  Vray  Rapport,  &c. :  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
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England  a  province  of  Spain,  or  arrest  the  dissolution 
of  an  exploded  creed ;  but  she  became  a  fitting  tute- 
lary saint  for  the  sentimental  Romanism  of  the  modern 
world.  She  has  had  her  revenge,  if  not  on  Elizabeth 
living,  yet  on  her  memory  in  the  annals  of  her  coun- 
try, and  English  history  w31  continue,  probably  to  the 
end  of  time,  to  represent  the  treatment  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, which,  if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  from  the  beginmi 
on  the  side  of  leniency  and  weakness,  as  th< 


le  Degmmng 
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ible  stain  on  the  reputatioin  of  the  great  Queen. 

"Who  now  doubts,"  writes  an  eloquent  modern 
writer,  "  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  iu  Elizabeth 
to  spare  her  life?"  Rather,  the  political  wisdom  of 
a  critical  and  diiBcult  act  has  never  in  the  world^s  his- 
tory been  more  signally  justified.  It  cut  away  the 
only  interest  on  which  the  Scotch  and  English  Cath- 
olics could  possibly  have  combined.  It  determined 
Philip  upon  the  undisguised  pursuit  of  the  English 
throne,  and  it  enlisted  against  him  and  his  projects 
the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English  nobility,  who 
refused  to  be  tempted,  even  by  their  creed,  to  betray 
the  independence  of  their  country.  At  once  and  for 
ever  it  destroyed  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  Armada 
would  find  a  party  to  welcome  it.  The  entire  Cath- 
olic organization,  as  directed  against  England,  was 
smitten  with  paralysis ;  and  the  Queen  found  heorselfy 
when  the  invader  arrived  at  last,  supported  by  the 
loyal  enthusiasm  of  an  undivided  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ik  taking  upon  themselves  to  direct  the  execation 
the  Qaeen  of  Scots,  withoat  obtaining  or 
seeking  a  more  immediate  sanction  from  thdr 
mistress,  the  Council  had  not  disguised  from  them- 
selves the  probability  that  she  might  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised and  displeased.  They  had  consciously  desired 
to  relieve  her  of  part  of  the  burden.  They  could  bear 
their  share  of  it  only  through  some  public  disclaimer 
from  herself,  some  formal  profession  that  she  had  not 
intended  the  execution  to  take  place.  Thus  much 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  inevitable.  To  make  use 
of  others  in  critical  operations,  and  then  disavow  them, 
was  her  systematic  habit,  mean  and  paltry  if  regarded 
without  consideration  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
defensible  and  even  excusable  in  an  jage  of  universal 
insincerity,  when  the  duty  cast  upon  her  was  the  pro- 
tection of  England  against  a  gigantic  Catholic  conspir- 
acy, which,  unwilling  to  assail  her  on  the  confessed 
ground  of  religion,  was  watching  its  opportunity  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  her  in  appearance  political. 

The  non-responsibility  of  the  sovereign  is  now  a 
recognised  doctrine  of  the  constitution.  The  alternate 
and  opposite  policies  of  the  parties  which  divide  the 
Empire  are  recommended  from  the  throne  without  ex- 
posing the  prince  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency. 
The  principle  is  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  limited 
monarchy;  it  was  latent  before  it  was  avowed;  and 
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Elizabeth,  anticipating  awkwardly  the  authorised  the- 
ory of  a  later  age,  permitted  measures  to  be  taken 
which  the  safety  of  the  state  rendered  necessary, 
which  at  the  same  time  she  declared  loudly,  and  often 
without  hypocrisy,  not  to  be  her  own.  Those  who  prof- 
ited by  such  measures,  and  those  who  were  injured  by 
them,  alike  found  their  convenience  in  letting  pass  the 
transparent  disguise.  The  sympathisers  with  the^w^ 
eign  Protestants  sent  them  help  which  othj 
have  been  withheld,  and  Catholic  Priiices, 
Pope  was  urging  into  war  against  their  wiU, 
to  save  their  hoiik>ttr  by  attributing  the  acts  by  which 
they  suffered  to  unauthorised  private  persons.  Some:- 
thing  of  this  kind  Lord  Burghley  undoubtedly  looked 
for  on  the  present  occasion.  The  manner,  however, 
in  which  Elizabeth  set  about  exonerating  herself  was 
original,  and  went  beyond  what  he  had  looked  for. 

Young  Talbot,  galloping  through  the  night,  arrived 
bespattered  with  mud  at  Greenwich  on  the  morning 
which  followed  the  execution.  The  Queen  was  mount- 
ing her  horse  and  did  not  see  him.  He  carried  his 
dispatch  to  Cecil,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  with  some 
natijiral  nervousness,  decided  to  delay  the.  communica- 
tion for  a  day,  and  to  leave  his  mistress  to  hear  thci 
first  news  from  some  other  quarter.  An  event  so  mo- 
mentous could  ndt^  be  kept  secret  from  the  world ;  by 
noon  it  was  known  over  the  palace,  by  three  o'clock 
the  bells  were  ringing  in  London.  The  Queen  learnt 
what  had  happened  on  returning  from  her  ride.  A 
friend  of  Davison's  told  him  that  her  composure  was 
undisturbed.^  According  to  her  own  account,  *'*  she 
fell  into  such  deep  grief  of  mind,  accompanied  with 

'•'  •'.•/■  '■      ■  ■    •  •■  •    ■ . 

^  D«Y!t6n*8  second  statement:  L^e  of  Damon,    Appendix  B. 
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unfeigned  weeping,  as  the  like  had  nerer  been  seen  in 
her  for  any  accident  in  her  life."  ^ 

Both  versions  of  her  behaviour  may  be  true.  If 
the  news  reached  her  first  in  pubUc  ahe  may  have  re- 
strained  herself;  but  she  must  have  been  less  than 
human  if  she  could  have  heard  without  emotion  that 
Mary  Stuart's  career  had  ended  at  last  so  terribly, 
however,  it  is  said  of  great  actors,  that  for  success 
they  must  become  the  thing  which  they 
so  Elizabeth,  having  retained,  perhaps  in 
leF  conversations  with  Davison,  some  element  of  real 
ifresolution,  having  probably  enough  determined  to 
refuse,  if  the  Council  insisted  on  receiving  a  direct 
order  for  the  execution,  now:when  the  deed  was  dene 
and  irrevocable,  pen.uaxied  herself,  a.  a  preliminary 
to  persuading  others,  that  she  was  innocent  of  intend- 
ing it  to  be  done.  Among  the  many  purposes  which 
she  had  alternately  entertained,  dismissed,  and  enter- 
tedned  again,  she  selected  the  one  to  which  she  desired 
the  world  to  give  credence,  as  that  to  which  she  was 
herself  satisfied  that  she  would  have  eventually  ad- 
hered. 

Early  on  Friday  she  sent  for  Hatton,  and  with  pro- 
fessions of  horror  and  indignation  declared  that  she 
had  been  betrayed  by.Davison.  Her  first  expressions 
passed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Davison  himself  said, 
^^he  did  not  much  marvel,  considering  what  he  had 
before  observed  of  her  desire  to  east  it  firom  herself." 
Neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  the  Council  had  apparently 
calculated  that,  in  order  to  persuade  Europe  that  the 
act  had  not  been  hers,  she  might  punish  those  who 
had  presumed  to  exceed  her  commands. 

1  Answer  to  be  commimicated  to  the  King  of  Scots,  April,  1588:  MBB. 
Seoikmd, 
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On  Sittarday  she  snmmoned  the  Council.  She  *^  re- 
buked theia  all  exceedingly."  She  reserved  her  deep- 
est displeasure  for  Burghley,  who  confessed  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  resolution ;  and  for  Davison, 
whom  she  accused  of  violating  her  positive  commands. 
Burghley  she  did  not  venture  to  touch,  but  Davison, 
whose  inferior  rank  pointed  him  out  as  a  safe  victim, 
she  ordered  to  the  Tower. 

The  Tower  implied  an  impending  charge  of  high 
treason.  No  Privy  Councillor  had  been  committed  to 
that  terrible  place  during  the  whole  Tudor  dynasty 
under  any  lighter  accusation.  The  ministers,  every 
one  of  them,  fell  on  their  knees  before  her  and  im- 
plored her  to  pause ;  Burghley  especially,  confronting 
her  anger  with  the  firmness  of  his  protest. 

But  she  commanded  Burghley  out  of  her  presence, 
the  storm  rising  every  moment  louder  and  more  shrill. 
Bad  news  had  come  from  Scotland.  Though  the  Scots 
would  have  tried  and  executed  Mary  Stuart  them- 
selves^ their  pride  was  touched  at  the  thought  of  her 
being  put  to  death  by  the  English.  The  party  of 
Huntley  and  Claude  Hamilton  had  grown  with  her 
danger.  Gray  and  Maitland  were  sore  at  being  dis- 
appointed of  their  expected  pensions,  and  the  King, 
who  had  been  playing  with  both  sides,  was  ready  to 
go  with  the  strongest.  Lord  Claude  threatened  if  the 
Queen  was  executed  to  burn  Newcastle,  and  there 
was  every  appearance  that  he  would  keep  his  word.^ 
"  I  see  matters  like  to  go  very  hard,"  wrote  an  agent 
of  Walsingham's,  on  the  9th  of  February,  *'  both  with 
her  Majesty  and  all  others,  if  the  execution  go  for- 
ward :  I  pray  God  it  come  to  better  end  than  appears 
for  the  present."  2 

1  Powrie  Ogilvie  to  Leicester,  February,  1587:  M88,  SeoUamL 
3  James  Hudson  to  Walsingham,  February  9:  Af8.  Ibid. 
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Archibald  Douglas,  now  James's  Ambassador,  ^o 
had  been  himself  in  favour  of  the  execution',  admitted 
that  the  danger  was  great,  that  war  was  likely,  and 
that  the  Queen  would  hardly  escape  it  "  without  some 
entertainment."  He  recommended  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, to  defend  what  had  been  done  on  public  grounds 
—  '*  so  it  would  be  more  able  to  be  justified,  and  have 
greater  appearance  of  princely  dealing.'*  Subterfuge 
and  denials,  he  thought,  would  "  bring  her  reputation 
into  doubtful  terms  ; "  ^  she  could  not  throw  the  blame 
on  the  Council  in  such  a  matter  without  punishing 
them.^  But  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to 
stop  Elizabeth.  She  sent  her  cousin  Sir  Robert  Carey 
to  Edinburgh,  with  a  fresh  declaration  that  the  Eang's 
title  was  unimpaired,  with  a  promise  of  an  increased 
pension,  and  an  abject  and  ignominious  letter.^  Carey 
was  met  at  Berwick  by  a  prohibition  to  enter  Scotland. 
Mary  Stuart  had  but  few  friends  there ;  but  the  affront 
of  her  death  had  convulsed  the  country,  and  had  called 
out  an  emotion,  short-lived,  but  for  the  moment  so 
violent,  that  the  faintest  encouragement  from  Philip 
would  have  kindled  it  into  flame. 

The  King  himself  intimated  coldly  that  if  the  Queen 

1  Archibald  Douglas  to  Burghley,  April  9 :  M8S.  Scotland, 

3  Douglas  to  Walsingham,  March  1 :  MS.  Ibid. 

8  "  My  dearest  brother,  Would  God  that  thou  knewest,  yet  fittest  not, 
with  what  incomparable  grief  my  mind  is  perplexed  for  this  lamentable 
event  which  is  happened  contrary  to  my  meaning,  which  for  that  my  pen 
trembleth  to  mention  you  shall  fully  understand  by  this  my  kinsman.  I 
pray  3'ou  that  as  God,  and  many  others,  can  witness  my  innocency  in  this 
matter,  so  you  will  also  believe  that,  if  I  had  commanded  it,  I  would  never 
deny  it.  I  am  not  so  faint-hearted,  that  for  terrour  I  should  fear  to  do  the 
thing  which  is  just,  nor  so  base  or  unnobly  minded.  .  .  .  Persuade 
yourself  for  truth,  that  as  I  know  this  is  happened  deserv^edly,  so  if  I  had 
intended  it,  I  would  not  have  laid  it  upon  others.  No  more  will  I  impate 
to  myself  that  which  I  never  tb'^Hght"  —  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Scott: 
Printed  by  Camden. 
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was  inoocent  Rhe  must  prove  it  by  chastising  \he  guilty^ 
and  Douglas,  who  knew  the  pressure  which 
was  being  Jaid  upon  him,  sent  some  one  to 
tell  him  that  however  he  might  feel  himself  injured, 
his  hopes  of  the  English  succession  lay  in  maintaining 
his  friendship  with  Elizabeth ;  France  would  do  noth- 
ing for  him ;  France  would  never  willingly  see  Scot- 
land and  England  united  ;.  the  King  of  Spain  intended 
the  succession  for  himself;  ^^  it  would  be  madness  for 
him,  things  thus  standing,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  that  he 
was  certain  of,  and  depend  upon  uncertainties ;  '*  he 
had  saved  his  honour  by  interceding  for  his  mother; 
she  was  dead,  and  he  could  not  bring  her  back  to  life.^ 
James  individually  was  not  implacable.  As  he  had 
been  willing  beforehand  to  sell  his  consent  to  the  execu- 
.tion,  80  he  wa»  ready  afterwards  to  make  a  bargain  for 
the  suppression  of  his  resentment.  He  hinted  that  if 
the  Queen  would  persist  in  her  excuses  to  save  his 
credit,  and  would  shew  substantially  that  she  wished 
to  please  him,  he  would  still  prefer  no  foreign  amity  to 
hers;^  When  he  explained  himself  in  detail,  it  was 
found  that  be  was  hankering  still  after  the  Lennox 
lands ;  and  these  lands,  for  the  old  reason,  Elizabeth 
was.  determined  not  to  part  with.  Douglas  advised  her 
to  be  free  with  money ;  but  to  this  too  she  was  unable, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  bring  herself.  "Her 
Majesty,"  wrote  Walsingham,  "  neglects  altogether  the 
opportunities  offered  for  Scotland,  with  which  Mr. 
Douglas  is  greatly  discouraged."  ^  It  would  have  been 
di£Scult  for  James,  under  any  circumstances,  to  resist 
ihe  pressure  which  the  voice  of  Scotland  was  laying 

1  Secret  advertisement  for  Scotland,  March,  1587:  M8S.  ScotUund, 
>  Powrie  Ogilvie  to  Archibald  Douglas,  March  2:  M8,  nud. 
8  WaJgingham  to  Leicester,  April  3-13:  Wright,  Vol.  II 
VOL.  XII.  24 
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upon  him.  It  was  at  once  almost  impossible,  and  he 
had  no  motive  to  make  the  effort,  when  he  foand  him- 
self amused  with  idle  words. 

To  France  the  Queen  had  sent  the  same  defence  of 
herself  which  she  had  offered  to  Scotland,  and  the  effect 
was  exactly  the  same.  The  Catholic  League  was  natu- 
rally furious.  The  French  nation  was  indignant,  "  that 
a  hangman  should  have  touched  the  head  of  a  Queen 
of  France."  The  King,  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel, 
was  reminded  by  every  one,  that  Mary  Stuart  was  his 
sister-in-law,  and  that  "  if  he  passed  over  the  shedding 
of  her  blood  by  a  bourreau,  he  would  be  abandoned  of 
God."^  The  Queen's  excuses  were  laughed  to  scorn. 
**  Little  and  great,  old  and  young,  and  of  all  religions 
sung  the  same  song ; "  never  was  seen  in  Paris  such 
ananimity  of  emotion.^  A  preacher  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tion in  a  sermon,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  He 
roused  such  a  tempest  of  passion  that  not  another  word 
that  he  uttered  could  be  heard;  the  orator  and  his 
audience  breaking  down  together,  and  melting  into  a 
community  of  tears.  Secretary  Brulart  said  that  he 
would  never  sit  at  Council  again,  if  the  insult  to  France 
was  unavenged,  and  Belidvre,  well-disposed  to  England 
as  he  was,  enquired  scornfully  if  the  Queen  supposed 
princes'  heads  to  be  tied  on  their  shoulders  by  shoe- 
ribands.^  Sir  Edward  Stafford  anticipated  an  immedi- 
ate declaration  of  war.  So  frightened  was  he  at  the 
exhibition  of  feeling,  that  he  despaired  of  Elizabeth's 
surviving  the  storm  ;  and,  though  reserving  his  alle- 
giance to  her  while  she  lived,  yet,  through  Mendoza, 
he  began  to  pay  his  court  to  Philip  as  his  approaching 
sovereign.* 

1  Wade  to  Walsingham,  March  23-April  2:  M88,  Frcmee. 

2  Stafford  to  Burghley,  March  5-15:  MS.  Ibid. 

»  Mendoza  to  Philip,  February  24-March  6:  Teulet,  Vol.  V. 
*  Same  to  the  same,  February  18-28 :  Ibid. 
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Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  position  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  England.  Chasteauneuf's 
secretary  was  in  the  Tower,  he  was  himself  charged 
with  an  imaginary  crime,  and  his  treatment  was  a  sep- 
arate cause  of  displeasure.  The  Queen,  by.Walsing- 
ham's  advice,  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  some  kind 
of  lame  apology,  while  she  proceeded  to  prove  to  the 
world  her  innocence  of  the  Fotheringay  tragedy.  "Her 
Majesty,"  said  Walsingham,  "  doth  wholly  bend  herself 
to  devise  further  means  to  disgrace  her  poor  Council 
that  subscribed,  and  in  respect  thereof  she  neglects  all 
othjer  causes."^  An  unsigned  letter  to  Leicester  im- 
plies that  she  had  been  hardly  prevented  by  Lord  Wai> 
wick  from  dismissing  all  her  Cabinet,  and  adopting 
some  dangerous  change  of  policy ,»  Burghley  contiaT 
ifted  in  the  deepest  disgrace,  forbidden  her  presence  ;for 
two  months,  and  expecting  never  to  return  to  it  ;^  and 
W-he^  he  was  released  at  la^t,  and  resumed  his  place  in 
the:  Council,  she  allowed  herself  to  address  the.noble^f 
of  all  her  subjects,  in  language  which  would  have  be/9n 
indecent  to wiards  the  woyst  felon  in  Newg^te.^  •  So 
eager  wasshe  t^at  her  ^tory  should  be  believe.d)  tfiat 
nothing  so  much  pleased  her  as  an  indication  that  credit 
wais  fittacbed  to  it;^  and,  as  Mary  Stuart   had  played 

1  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  April  3-13:  Wright,  Vol.  IL 

2  **  Truly,  my  Lordi  your  brother  hath  merited  in  this  eternal  memory 
and  obligation,  being  the  only  misahs  from  God  to  qualify  the  Queen*8 
bitter  humour,  and  to  stay  the  rtnikms  course  provoked  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  like^irise  concerned  her  Majes^'s  authority  and  credit  near, 
and  the  alienation  of  the  greatest  members  of  the  Court  and  the  realm/' 
— . to  (jeicester,  Maicjbi  2dnA.pril  8;  M8S,  DometUcp 

.    8  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  Apdr:^^22:  MS,  ibid. 

^  ^^^ot  many  days  passed,  her  jifliye^ty  entered  into  marvellous  proel 
speeches  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  callhig  him  traitor,  false  dissembler,  and 
wicked  wretch,  commanding  him  to  avoid  her  presence,  and  all  about  th« 

death  of  the  Scottish  Queen/* to  Walsingham,  June  1-11:  MS- 

Ibid. 

^  '*  The  part  of  your  letter  where  you  say  the  King  of  Scots  ezciueB  hei 
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her  part  with  so  much  eflfecl  at  Fotheringay,  so  Eliz- 
abeth omitted  nothing  to  give  completeness  to  hers* 
Indignation  was  not  sufficient  while  it  was  confined  to 
words  and  manner.  Some  victim  was  necessary,  whose 
punishment  should  be  evidence  of  others*  guilt  and  her 
own  earnestness.  She  sent  for  the  judges,  and  enquired 
"how  far  the  law  would  touch  Davison;"  meaning 
that  he  shouM  be  charged  with  treason.  The  judges 
answered  that  since  her  Majesty  had  signed  the  war- 
rant, his  offence  did  not  reach  beyond  misconception  or 
contempt  Hb  might  be  punished  witJi  fine  and  im* 
pirisonment,  but  nothing  forther.^  She  then  meditated 
givmg  him  up  to  the  Scots  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  "cruelty 
would  follow,"  and  that  to  put  him  to  death  "would Be 
generally  abhorred."  * 

He  might  possibly  have  escaped  altogether  if  he 
would  have  accepted  the  blame  which  she  was  casting 
upon  him,  but,  either  stung  by  her  injustice  or  afraid  to 
put  himself  in  her  power,  he  clung  to  his  own  story  5 
and  when  he  was  examined  in  the  Tower,  he  persisted 
in  describing  literally  everytliing  which  the  Queen  had 
said  to  him.  He  "  appealed  to  God  and  her  Majesty's 
cMisciehCe  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  by  no 
means  could  be  brought  to  confess  either  fault  or  crime 
that  he  was  charged  with."  * 

Defied  thus,  she  was  compelled  to  prosecute  him,  or 
abandon  altogether  her  own  defence.  She  appointed 
a  commission  to  try  him,  consisting  of  the  two  Arch- 

the  blame  of  the  late  execution,  and  lays  the  same  upon  lier  Council,  did 
wonderfully  content  her  Majesty,  who  desires  nothing  more  than  to  have 
'\i  generally  conceived  that  she  had  least  part  in  the  action."  —  Walsing* 
ham  to  Stafford,  April  11-21:  MSB,  France. 
';    1  Same  to  the  same,  March  9-19'  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Note  of  is  conversation  with  Archibald  Douglas,  April,  1587:  M8& 
BcotlaruL 

*  Randolph  to  Wai^Sngbam,  March  ll-ii:  M88,  Mary  Queim  of  SeoU 
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bishops,  the  Chief  Jnstices/the  Chief  Baron,  the  Mastef 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  James  Crofts, 
and  five  peers,  Lord  Lnmlej,  the  Earls  of  Cumberland, 
Worcester,  and  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Gray.  Of  these 
Lumley  and  Worcester  had  been  in  every  Catholic 
conspiracy  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign ;  Cumbeiv 
land  was  in  Ballard's  list,  and  Crofts,  a  pensioner  of 
Philip.  With  a  Court  so  composed  he  was  condemned 
before  he  was  tried. 

He  was  charged  with  having  broken  the  Queen's 
injunctions  in  shewing  the  warrant  to  Burghley,  and 
when  Burghley  asked  him  if  she  meant  it  to  be  exe* 
CQted,  with  having  replied  that  she  did.  Before  ai 
publio.  tribunal  he  was  more  reserved  than  in  his  pri- 
vate, declaration.  The  Attorney-General  reminded 
him  of  an  expression  of  the  Queen's,  that  she  had 
desired  some  other  course  to  be  pursued.  He  might 
have  taken  a  terrible  revenge  upcm  her  if  he  had  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  these  words.  But  what  he  told 
to  the  Privy  Council  he  concealed  from  the  world. 
To  the  Court  he  said  that  he  had  received  no  positive 
directions ;  he  had  acted  as  he  conceived  for  the  beafc 
in  the  interests  of  his  mistress  and  the  realm. 
'  The  Commissioners,  in  ignorance  of  half  the  faets, 
gave  their  judgment  one  by  one.  Davison  was  ac- 
quitted, by  u^iiversai  consent^  of  evil  intention,  but 
censured  for  neglect  and  precipitancy.  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  speaking  first,  assessed  his  fine  at  ten  thou- 
sand marks,  with  imprisonment  at  the  Queen's  pleas- 
ure^ The  Chief  Baron  drewa  distmctian  between  just- 
ness and.  justice^  .The  thing  done,  he  ^d,  was  good, 
the  manner  eviL  The  speeches  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, Lord  Lumley  and' Lard  Gxay^  were  more 
particu)»  and  noticeable. 
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Sandys,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  once  a  fiery  Puri- 
tan, who  had  drawn  his  dagger  in  the  Senate-house  at 
Cambridge,  but  now  tamed  into  sycophancy,  and  grate-* 
fill  for  his  rescue  from  the  innkeeper  at  Doncaster, 
"  fondly  and  afiectedly  commanded  the  rare  affection 
he  bore  to  Mr.  Davison ; "  "  he  extolled  his  honesty, 
wisdom,  and  religion,  above  measure  ;  "  "  there  was," 
he  said,  "  a  superabundant  virtue  of  religion  in  him ;  *^ 
"  yet  he  concluded  that  neither  honest  nor  wise  man  in 
the  world  would  have  done  as  he  did." 

Lumley,'  who  had  deserved  half*a-dozen  times  to  lose 
his  own  head,  yet  knew  that  in  the  Queen's  present 
humour  he  might  shew  his  colours  with  safety.  He 
described  the  ministers,  who  had  signed  the  commis- 
sion for  the  execution,  as  a  nest  of  conspirators.  In  the 
face  of  the  verdict,  which  he  had  himself  given  upon 
her.  trial,  he  spoke  of  the  Scotch  Queen  "  as  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  who  had  been  unduly 
and  presumptuously  proceeded  against."  He  objected; 
to  the  fine  as  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
and  he  said,  "  that  if  Davison  had  been  his  own  brother 
and  beir,  he  could  not  devise  too  sharp  a  condemnation 
against  hito." 

Whitgift,  unencumbered  with  theory  —  for  the 
saintlinessof  Mary  Stuart  was  not  yet  an  article  of 
the  High  Churchmen's  creed  —  rather  replied  to  Lum- 
ley  than  addressed  himself  to  the  case  before  the  Court. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  Knox 
might  have  told  it,  "  making  a  sound  report  of  her 
wickedness :  "  her  life,  he  said,  had  ever  been  unquiet 
and  troublesome  to  the  whole  world ;  her  execution  he 
considered  due  and  just,  well  prosecuted  and  affected, 
happy  for  the  realm,  safa  for  her  Majesty,  and  grievous 
to  none  that  were   any  way  dutifully  disposed  *,   be 
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VN'ished  Mr.  Davison  accordingly  to  be  favoured  and 
respected.  Tet,  inconsistent  with  his  argument,  he 
acquiesced  in  Mildmay's  sentence. 

Gray's  speech  was  the  most  remarkable. 

"  The  Lord  Gray  did  highly  excuse  Mr.  Davison, 
distinguishing  between  the  foulness  of  the  crime  of  high 
ti^eason  in  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  the  sincere  zeal  of 
him  to  prevent  further  mischief  that  might  ensue  by 
longer  protraction  to  religion  and  the  realm.  Mr.  Da- 
vison was  one  of  the  association,  whereby  his  act  was 
the  more  justifiable,  and  if  the  Queen  had  miscarried 
while  he  had  the  warrant  lying  by  him  unprofitable, 
as  might  easily  have  been,  how,  he  asked,  could  Mr. 
Davison  have  answered  it  ?  He  protested,  that  in  re- 
venge for  his  sovereign,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  have  rent  his  heart  out  of  his  body.  The  injunction 
of  secresy  was  not  so  strictly  to  be  interpreted.  The 
Lord  Admiral  had  been  made  privy  to  the  writ,  and 
Mr.  Walsingham,  and  also  the  Chancellor.  Her  Maj- 
esty's speech  that  *  it  needed  no  such  haste,'  did  not 
imply  an  express  command  to  stay,  nor  did  her  confer- 
ence of  a  new  course  to  be  taken,  prejudicate  the  delib^ 
erations  aforeband.  He  therefore  deemed  the  gentleman 
rather  worthy  of  favourable  consideration  than  of  cor- 
rection at  all.'*' 

Lord  Gray,  however,  like  Whitgift,  "  knit  up  his 
speech  that  he  would  not  dissent  from  the  fine  and 
pains."  ^  To  acquit  Davison  altogether  would  be  to 
condemn  the  Queen.  Both  Gray,  and  perhaps  the' 
Archbishop,  hoped  that,  if  left  to  her  conscience  and 
discretion,  the  penalties  would  not  be  exacted. 

^  Two  accounts  of  Davison*  s  trial  are  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  Sir  BE. 
N'icolas^s  Life.  A  third,  A'om  which  my  quotations  are  chiefly  taken,  is  iv 
%  letter  from  an  eyewitness  to  Leicester^  March  39, 15S7:  M88, 
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They  did  not  know  their  mistress  if  they  thought  so. 
She  considered  a  vicarious  sacrifice  necessary  for  her 
own  purification.  She  had  convinced  herself  of  her 
innocence  by  the  violence  of  her  assertion  of  it.  The 
fine  was  exacted  to  the  last  penny.  Davison  was  dis- 
missed from  the  public  service ;  his  family  was  mined, 
and  he  himself  remained  a  prisoner  at  his  mistress's 
pleasm^» 

She  gained  nothing  by  the  prosecution.  No  one  any 
the  more  believed  her,  and  her  proceedings  created 
only  amused  contempt.  She  had  a  better  protection  in. 
the  more  serious  causes  which  prevented  the  anger  of 
France  and  Scotland  &om  taking  shape  in  more  than 
words.  The  deadly  enmity  between  Henry  IIL  and 
the  House  of  Guise  at  once  reconciled  the  King  pri- 
vately to  his  sister-in-law's  fate,  and  made  Elizabeth's 
alliance  a  political  necessity  to  his  Government.  The 
pretensions  of  Philip  to  the  Crown  of  England  com- 
pelled Brulart  and  Villeroy  to  digest  their  spleen  and 
limit  their  revenge  to  sarcasm.^  The  war  party  in 
Scotland  were  paralysed  by  the  same  cause,  and,  caring 
more  for  the  English  succession  than  the  restoration 
of  the  faith,  and  seeing  that  a  quarrel  with  England, 
whatever  might  be  the  other  results  of  it,  would  bring 
them  no  nearer  to  the  great  object  of  their  ambition, 
they  too  submitted  to  endure  what  was  now  past 
remedy. 

^  **  I  am  veiy  sorry  to  hear  ttiat  her  Majesty  contmues  so  ofiended  with 
your  Lordship.  She  does  herself  and  her  service  great  harm.  I  assure  you 
it  IS  outs  to  them  here  to  hear  it;  and  yet  for  that  respect  she  doth  it,  it 
rather  doth  harm  than  good,  and  particularly  her  evil  countenance  to  you 
that  makes  the  ^ng  less  believed  than  anything  else;  for  all  that  she  can 
do  cannot  persuade  them  here  that  your  Lordship  could  even  be  brought 
to  do  anything  against  her  express  will.  Those  that  loved  the  Queen  of 
Scots  best,  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  have  advanced  her  days  a  mir  utt 
more  than  the  Queen  willed,  nor  bear  you  any  speech  of  evil  will  for  it.'*~ 
Stafford  to  Burghley,  April  4-14:  MSB.  France, 
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One  satisfaction  only  they  could  not  be  deprived  oL 
They  held  Elizabeth  fast  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself,  and  they  pun- 
ished her  with  an  ingenuity  of  torture.  Belieying, 
after  the  refusal  to  admit  Carey  into  Scotland,  that 
James  was  on  the  point  of  allying  himself  with  Philip 
against  her,  she  sent  down  his  father  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
reiterate  the  declarations  of  her  letter.  Parodying 
what  she  had  said  in  past  times  to  his  mother,  James 
replied  that  he  would  willingly  believe  her,  but  he 
must  first  ^^  have  a  trial  of  her  innocency  ;  he  would 
not  condemn  her  unheard,  but  he  could  do  no  less  than 
suspend  his  judgment  from  cleansing  or  condemning 
till  further  trial:  for  proofs  that  she  had  yet  given 
of  her  innocency  he  remitted  to  her  own  judgment, 
whether  she  had  yet  satisfied  the  world  to  her  honour 
in  that  matter  or  not ;  ^  if  Davison  was  really  guilty,  a 
secondary  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his  offence.*' 

The  Jesuits  on  the  Tower  rack  scarcely  suffered 
more  acutely  than  EUzabeth  at  receiving  such  language 
as  this  from  James.  She  dictated  answer  after  answer. 
She  entreated,  she  threatened,  she  expostulated.  Noth- 
ing satisfied  her.  She  had  disclaimed  the  order  for  the 
execution  herself.  The  Scots  argued  irresistibly  that 
if  it  had  not  been  done  by  her  order,  then  it  had  been 
done  by  private  persons,  and  for  private  persons  to 
put  a  Queen  to  death,  was  the  most  horrible  kind  of 
treason. 

She  was  so  worried,  so  irritated,  so  galled,  that  at  first 
she  was  half  driven  into  yielding.  She  bade  Hunsdon 
say  that  although  the  King  of  Scots  would  be  unwise  to 
demand  it,  "  yet,  if  her  sincerity  might  be  the  more 

I  Answer  of  the  King  of  Scots  to  liOrd  Honsdon,  Maich  11-91, 1587. 
M88.  ScoOantL 
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manifested  by  sending  her  Secretary  to  him,  she  would 
not  stick  to  do  so."  ^ 

On  second  thoughts  she  slightly  shifted  her  note. 
**  As  to  sending  her  Secretary,"  she  said,  "she  could 
tte  content  to  yield  so  far  therein  as  might  be  by  any 
fouin  of  justice,  and  with  discharge  of  her  eonscietice 
required  at  her  hand ;  "  but  then  again,  her  pride  boil- 
ing over,  she  added,  "  that  she  found  by  the  King's 
articles  a  disposition  to  suspend  his  intelligence  until  he 
might  be  better  satisfied  of  her  innocency ;  wherein  he 
used  words  of  trial  and  cleansing,  as  though  it  were  de- 
cifiioti  of  a  cause  litigious  before  him  as  a  judge :  where^ 
upon  she  might  gather  some  absurd  senses  unmeet  to 
be  applied  to  her,  being  a  Queen  and  a  Prince  Sever- 
e%n  answerable  to  none  for  her  axrtions,  otherwise  than 
as  she  was  dis{)08ed  of  her  own  free  will ;  but  to  Al- 
mighty God  alone."  ^ 

These  were  the  very  words  which  had  been  used  by 
Mary  Stuart  at  the  time  of  the  York  enquiry ;  and 
Elizabeth  had  herself  disallowed  them. 

Desperate  at  last,  though  still  clinging  to  her  posi* 
tion,  she  replied  resolutely,  that  the  King  must  be 
satisfied  with  her  word.  She  would  not  send  her  Sec- 
retary to  him,  nor  would  she  say  an  untruth  in  a  mat- 
ter where,  if  she  had  consented,  she  might  avow  and 
defend  her  conduct  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.* 

The  Queen  of  Scots  had  played  her  closing  part  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Elizabeth  had  done  her 
best  to  make  a  good  cause  into  a  bad  one.  She  had 
flung  a  doubt  over  the  justice  of  an  execution,  which, 
if  she  had  acted  openly  and  honourably,  would  never 

1  Memorial  for  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  April  3, 1587:  MS 8.  ScoUamL 
"*  Becond  answer  fbr  Lord  Hunsdon,  April:  M8,  Ihid. 
*  MS.  endorsed,  **  the  last  answer,"  April  6  :  MS,  Ibid. 
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have  existed.  She  had  crashed  an  innocent  Secretarf 
whose  &ult  had  been  too  fidthful  service,  and  on  her- 
self she  had  brought  ridicule  and  discredit. 

The  effect  of  Mary  Stuart's  death  on  English  parties, 
and  on  the  policy  of  the  CathoUc  Powers,  is  more  im« 
portent  and  more  interesting. 

The  perusal  of  the  intercepted  correspondence  had 
after  all  thrown  no  decided  light  on  the  intentions  of 
Phihp.  It  had  shewn  the  Jesuits  and  the  refugees 
endeTyooring  privately  to  organize  a  cmsade.  It  had 
shown  the  King  of  Spain  to  be  ready  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  if  Elizabeth  could  first  be  killed  —  but  still  afraid 
of  France  —  shrinking  from  open  war — and  resolute 
at  all  events  not  to  undertake  a  costly  enterprise  with- 
out an  assurance  of  a  CathoUc  successor  to  foUow  l^e 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  Pope  had  invited  Philip  to  exe- 
cute the  decrees  of  the  Church ;  he  had  consented^ 
provided  the  Pope  would  pay  half  the  expenses,  and 
would  leave  to  him  the  political  results  of  the  conquest. 
A  formal  invasion  of  England  on  a  great  scale  required 
elaborate  preparations ;  and  although  for  two  years  he 
had  been  collectii^  ships  and  stores,  he  did  not  mean 
to  commit  himself  till  he  saw  his  way  clearly  on  bot^ 
the^e  points.  The  Pope  was  tenacious  ef  money :  as 
an  Itian  Prince,  he  wL  jealous  of  Spanish  powe^  and 
reluctant  to  increase  it ;  he  had  professed  himself  gen- 
erally willing  to  agree  to  whatever  Philip  wished,  but 
in  detail  he  had  made  difficulties  about  everything ;  he 
was  unwiUing  to  abandon  James  without  fiirther  efibrts 
for  his  conversion  ;  and  the  subsidy  which  he  had  him- 
self proposed  fell  immeasurably  short  of  Philip's  expec- 
tations. 

Thus,  **  the  enterprise,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  still 
hanging  in  suspense.     The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in 
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the  Low  Conntries,  and  the  sack  of  Carthagena  and 
St.  Domingo,  were  considered  at  Rome  to  be  proYoca* 
tions  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  was  supposed  Philip 
would  now,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  be  forced  into 
war  on  his  own  account.  Olivarez  represented,  and 
Philip  reiterated,  that  these  were  matters  easily  com- 
pounded. England  offered  peace,  and,  except  for  the 
Church's  quarrel,  the  Spaniards  desired  peace  them- 
selves. The  Pope  was  poKtely  incredulous.  "Re- 
venge," Olivarez  said,  "  was  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Sextus,  the  first  law  of  existence,"  and  he  could  not 
believe  Philip  serious.^  While  he  admitted  that  it  was 
reasonable  that  he  should  contribute  something  with  the 
prospect  of  recovering  the  English  revenues,  he  pleaded 
poverty.  He  still  limited  his  offers  to  seven  hundred 
tl^ousand  crowns,  and  even  this  small  sum  only  to  be 
paid  by  instalments ;  half  a  million  on  the  landing  of  a 
Spanish  army  in  England,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Armada^ 
there,  and  the  rest  six  months  after ;  or,  the  half  mil- 
lion at  once,  if  Philip  would  promise  that  it  should  be 
repaid  if  no  Armada  sailed. 

Sextus  was  believed  to  have  more  money  in  his  treas- 
ury than  any  prince  in  Europe.  Philip  entirely  de- 
clined to  be  satisfied.     He  ought,  he  said,  to  have  a 

1  Olivarez  writes:  "  Se  redux^ron,  como  V.  Mag<l  verd,  &  confiMarlo, 
aunque  no  a  creerlo  en  nioguna  manera,  por  la  veneracion  en  que  ao4  es 
venida  la  vengan9a/'  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,  9  Setiembre,  1586.  Philip  answers 
that  it  is  no  way  incumbent  on  him  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  **  pues 
aunque  como  deceis  tengan  alia  por  tan  liana  y  assentada  la  ley  de  ven- 
gan<^,  tanibien  son  tan  discurridores  en  las  conveniencias  de  estado  que  no 
,->ueden  dezar  de  conocer  que  con  hacerme  Seiior  de  la  Mer  y  nrmar  de 
manera  que  se  limpien  y  aseguren  las  flotas  de  las  Indias  paedo  yo  excosot 
el  meterme  en  empresa  tan  dificnltosa  quedando  seguro  y  gnardado  para  no 
poder  ser  ofendido;  que  es  verdad,  y  que  pi  deseo  emprenderle  con  ayudft 
competente  ni  es  por  otra  fuerpa  ni  fin  mas  de  la  que  me  hace  la  lastima  de 
ver  la  persecucion  que  allf  padece  la  Iglesia,*'  &c.  —  El  Rey  al  CondQ  di 
Olivarez,  18  Noviembre:  M8S.  8imanea$, 
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million  and  a  half;  and  a  million  was  the  least  which 
he  would  accept.  He  did  not  like  the  condition  of 
repayment,  or  the  stipulation  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  possible  that  the  work  might  be  done  by  Parma 
alone,  and  that  no  fleet  might  be  needed,  and  Sextus, 
be  knew  well,  would  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his  bar- 
gain.^ The  Pope,  he  said,  must  make  up  the  fiill  mil- 
lion and  let  him  have  it  unconditionally ;  he  would  then 
complete  his  preparations,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  he  particularly  desired  that  the  expedition 
should  not  be  talked  of,  as  success  depended  upon 
secresy. 

Olivarez  had  an  audience  to  communicate  this  res- 
cdution,  and  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  the  bar- 
gain was  at  last  concluded  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  conditions  to  which  Philip  objected  were  allowed 
to  stand.  Olivarez  demanded  in  return,  that  if  the 
money  was  not  paid  at  once,  the  Pope  should  execute 
an  instrument  which  would  be  binding  on  his  successor. 
The  sum  was  fixed  at  the  figures  which  Philip  required. 
The  coming  of  the  fleet  to  England  was  to  be  the 
period  for  the  first  instalment.  The  second  the  Pope 
empowered  the  King  to  raise  on  Church  property  in 
Spain,  if  he  died  himself  before  the  payment  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  succession  was  so  delicate  a  matter  that  for  some 
time  nothinfir  had  been  said  about  it.     Mary 
Stuart  had  declared  for  Philip,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  ulterior  arrangements,  so  long  as  she  was  alive, 
was  less  immediately  urgent.     The  news  of  the  de- 

^  On  the  margin  of  a  draft  of  a  dispatch  to  Olivarez,  of  the  18th  of 
November,  1586.  opposite  the  words,  *'  que  sea  la  primera  paga  de  500,000 
dP*  luego  que  aya  desembarcado  el  ejercito  en  Inglaterra  6  llegado  la  Ar* 
mada  alll,'*  —  Philip  writes:  "  Mirad  si  seri  bien  quitar  esto  de  la  Armada 
y  poner  palabras  que  obligasen  al  Papa,  aunqne  no  hubiese  Armada  en  el 
•ffecto." 
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tection  of  the  Babington  conspiracy  were  followed  by 
accounts  of  her  complicity,  her  trial,  and  condemna- 
tion. Philip  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she 
would  now  be  executed  ;  and  he  was  again  in  a  hurry 
to  have  the  question  settled.  Olivarez  was  directed, 
therefore,  to  lay  Philip's  claims  before  the  Pope  in 
form,  and  to  require  &om  him  a  public  declaration  that 
the  King  of  Scots  was  disqualified  as  a  heretic ;  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  next  in  blood,  through  the 
House  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  on  him,  therefore,  the 
crown  would  devolve.  The  Queen  of  Scots  desired 
it,  Philip  said,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  war 
in  the  interest  of  a  boy  like  James.  He  did  not  mean 
to  annex  England  to  Spain,  but  to  make  a  present  of 
it  to  one  of  his  daughters.^ 

Olivarez,  better  aware  than  the  King  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  would  meet  with,  felt  his  way  tentatively 
with  the  Cardinals,  and  discovered,  as  he  expected, 
that  a  powerful  opposition  was  already  organised,  and 
that  the  Pope  wished  most  strongly  to  allow  James  a 
longer  time  for  repentance. 

The  reader  may  remember  a  Bishop  of  Dunblane,* 
who  was  sent  by  Mary  Stuart  to  Paris  to  apologise  for 
her  marriage  with  Both  well.  The  Bishop  had  so  little 
liked  his  employment,  that  he  had  not  cared  to  return 
to  Scotland ;  a  see  was  given  him  in  Prance,  but  he 
resigned  it,  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  had  been  a  Carthusian  monk.  Rising, 
as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  the  ashes  of  his  patriotism 
kindling  once  more  into  flame,  the  old  man  had  thrown 
himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  his  country,  and  use  his  eloquence  for  the 

^  The  King  of  S|Mdn  to  Ofivarez,  Febraaiy  11:  MBS,  ^mamcm 
I  William  Cbisholm. 
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King's  conversioh.  The  Jesuits  had  lent  their  help  to 
OKvarez.  The  Pope  inclined  to  the  Bishop,  who  was 
encouraged  to  try  what  he  could  do.^  His  Holiness 
was  so  suspicious,  so  unwilling,  notwithstanding  his 
promises,^  to  part  with  money,  that  he  was  catching  on 
all  sides  at  excuses  and  points  of  objection. 
As  to  the  succession,  Allen  and  Parsons,  who 
had  been  working  at  Rome  for  a  year  to  make  a  party 
in  Philip's  fevour,  advised  that  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it  till  England  was  conquered  and  in  the  occnpa* 
tion  of  a  Spanish  army.  To  insist  upon  a  resolution 
beforehand  as  an  antecedent  condition,  would,  they 
considered,  not  only  create  difficulties  at  Rome,  but 
would  alienate  Scotland,  divide  the  English  Catholics, 
exasperate  France,  perhaps  make  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Guise,  and  give  a  character  of  self-interest  to  an 
enterprise  which,  if  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  would  have  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  world. 
The  work  once  done,  Spain  would  have  acquired  by 
conquest  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  The  claim 
of  descent  could  then  be  put  forward  with  effect,  and, 
when  Philip  was  once  in  possession,  the  world  might 
say  what  it  pleased.^ 

A  letter  from  Allen-  himself  to  Philip  accompanied  a 
statement  of  these  considerations,  enforcing  them  with 
still  greater  emphasis :  — 

"  We  are  of  opinion,^'  AUen  wrote,  "  that  it  will  be 

1  Olivarez  to  Philip,  Januaiy  7,  1587:  JiiiSS.  Simaneas, 
s  Olivarez  says  that  hardly  any  one  in  Kome  believed  that  Philip  woaM 
get  his  million,  or  in  fact  get  anything.  **  Aseguro  4  V.  Mag^"  he  writes, 
"  que  son  may  pocas  personas  las  qne  en  Roma  creen  que  ie  le  aya  de  sacar 
nada  para  esta  empresa,  y  qne  pnblicandose  qne  a3nxda  a  V.  Magd  con  nn 
millon  ha  de  parecer  nn  moetnio  de  natnra.'*  —  Olivaree  al  Rey,  2  Mtreio: 
M8.  Ibid. 

s  *'  Consideraciones  porqne  convenga  mas  hacerse  antes  la  empresa  de 
Inglfteim  qne  tntiiM  de  U  raoosMioo,**  18  de  Maicio,  US7t  Jf A  IMd. 
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well  to  say  nothing  for  the  present,  either  to  the  Pope 
or  any  one,  about  your  Majesty's  succession.  It  can- 
not do  good ;  it  may  do  harm  through  the  sinister  in- 
terpretations of  enemies  and  even  friends.  There  are 
two  most  just  causes  for  this  war,  approved  by  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  which  must  be  set  out  in  the  pub- 
lished letter  of  the  Holy  See.  When  a  war  is  just, 
whatever  is  acquired  in  it  is  lawfully  acquired,  and  be- 
longs to  the  conqueror  by  as  clear  a  right  as  that  of 
blood ;  and  where  conquest  and  blood  coincide,  the 
claim  becomes  then  irresistible.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
God  shall  have  given  your  Majesty  victory,  you  can 
then  allege  in  Parliament  your  descent  from  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is 
Legatus  natus,  who  gives  his  vote  first,  whom  all  the 
bishops  and  Catholic  peers  will  follow,  can  easily  bring 
to  pass  what  you  desire.  Security  will  have  to  be 
taken  that  there  be  no  second  relapse,  as  before,  into 
heresy.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  we  doubt  not,  will  do 
her  part,  and  will  not  prefer  her  heretic  son  to  your 
Majesty.  The  Pope  will  then  acquiesce,  and  all  will 
go  as  your  Majesty  desires.  Gird  yourself,  therefore, 
great  King,  to  the  work  which  Christ  has  reserved 
for  you.  Delay  no  longer.  Listen  to  the  groans  of 
the  priests,  who  are  crying  to  you  out  of  their  dun- 
geons. Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  calls 
you  through  the  tears  of  the  faithful.  While  you  Un- 
ger,  souls  are  perishing,  friends  are  murdered,  and  the 
enemy  grows  strong.  Be  not  angry  with  me  if  I  am 
urgent  with  you  in  a  cause  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  This  is  the  accepted  time.  Be  not  frightened 
with  the  rumours  of  danger  and  difficulty.  With  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  with  which  you 
have  crushed  the   Turk  and  triumphed  over  your 
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rebels,  you  will  chastise  the  English  heretics,  and  this 
woman  who  is  hateful  to  God  and  man,  and  you  will 
restore  our  noble  nation  to  its  ancient  glory  and 
liberty."  i 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  to  give  the 
crown  to  Philip,  was  intended  to  be  Allen  himself. 
Already  his  usefulness  had  been  recognised,  and  his 
long  devotion  to  the  cause ;  as  a  preparation  to  his  fur- 
ther distinction,  and  to  place  him  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Catholics,  Philip  had  recommended  him 
for  the  Cardinalate,^  and  when  the  Pope,  who  did  not 
like  him,  hesitated,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  had 
pressed  his  claims. 

In  Allen  every  essential  qualification  was  combined. 
His  pupils  had  been  the  instruments  in  the  late  and 
widely-spread  conversions,  and  so  many  of  them  had 
perished  in  the  cause,  that  the  purple  of  his  hat  would 
be  dyed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  of  his  own  training.' 
Parsons  wished  him  to  be  named  at  the  same  time  for 
the  Archbishopric,  but  this  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  insist  upon.  The  Pope  was  catching  at  every  twig, 
and  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  delaying  his  promo- 
tion to  the  college.*  Humours  of  negotiations  for  peace 
had  reached  the  Vatican.  Sextus  feared  that  Philip 
was  overreaching  him,  and  could  not  keep  his  agitation 
to  himself.  He  had  been  entreated  to  be  secret.  He 
chattered  his  anxieties  right  and  left  to  every  one.  He 
had  made  the  expedition  the  public  talk  of  Rome,  and 
Olivarez  could  only  comfort  himself  by  the  reflection 

3  Allen  to  Philip,  March  19:  M88,  Smancas*    Abridged. 

a  Olivarez  to  Philip,  September  9, 1586:  M8.  Ibid. 

S  ^  Los  medios  de  todas  las  negociationes  ban  sido  y  son  sus  discipulos, 
entre  los  cuales  ban  recibido  tantos  el  martirio  que  se  podra  decir  que  li 
purpura  de  su  capelo  sea  tinta  en  la  sangre  de  los  martires  que  ha  insti  • 
tuido."  —  Memorial  que  se  di6  a  su  S<1, 14  de  Mar90, 1587:  M8.  Ibid. 

^  ^  Porque  el  Papa  es  hombre  que  se  ase  de  cualquiera  ranuu*' 
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that  he  was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  nobody  believed  a 
word  that  he  said.^ 

So  matters  stood  at  Rome  when  the  news  arrived  of 
Mary  Stuart's  execution.  In  so  slight  esteem 
was  the  lady  held  at  the  Vatican,  that  Oli 
varez  says  the  Pope  doubted  whether  he  would  allow 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinary  obsequies  ;  but  political 
intrigue  became  ten  times  hotter  than  before,  for  it  did 
seem  necessary  that  some  definite  arrangement  should 
now  be  made  for  the  English  crown.  Allen,  in  a 
second  letter  to  Philip,  described  her  death  as  a  mar- 
tyrdom. The  tyrant,  he  said,  had  filled  the  measure 
of  her  iniquity.  Her  subjects.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, were  weary  of  hen  She  was  tottering  on  the 
throne  which  she  had  so  long  disgraced,  and  every 
honest  Englishman  was  craving  for  the  day  when 
the  Castilian  banner  would  be  seen  floating  on  the 
Tower :  ^  to  the  Pope  he  represented  that  England 
was  in  mutiny,  the  people  starving,  the  fleet,  which 
was  so  much  dreaded,  eaten  with  dry-rot,  not  four 
ships  being  fit  for  sea,  and  the  whole  country  on  fire 
with  the  brilliant  example  which  Sir  William  Stanley 
had  given  at  Deventer.  Philip,  however,  since  it  was 
known  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  made  a  disposition 
in  his  favour,  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  his  rights 
before  he  would  move,  and  the  Pope,  suspicious,  cov- 
etous, Italian  to  the  heart,  and  hating  Philip's  politics 
as  much  as  he  admired  his  orthodoxy,  remained  with 
the  majority  of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane.    Olivarez,  unable  to  approach  the 

1  **  Y  con  el  poco  credito  que  tiene  de  hombre  de  palabra  les  parece  que 
todo  es  a}Te."  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,  16  de  Mar^o:  M88.  Simancas.  Thii 
singular  commentary  on  the  character  of  the  inifallibl«  bead  of  the  Cbarch 
underlined  by  Philip. 

*  Allen  to  PhiUp,  March  21-31:  M8.  RMd. 
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subject  openly,  tried  his  persnasiye  powers  with  Car* 
dinal  Carrafa. 

After  the  usnal  compliments  to  Garrafa's  exceptional 
honesty  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  world,  the  Ambassa- 
dor complained  of  the  influence  which  carnal-minded 
men  were  exercising  over  his  Holiness.  The  sincere 
conrersion  of  a  king,  he  said,  was  a  thing,,  no  doubt, 
much  to  be  desired,  since  subjects  so  often  followed 
kings'  examples.  An  insincere  conversion,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  greatest  of  calamities,  as  his  master  had 
found  to  his  cost,  when  he  had  relied  on  the  pretended 
reconciliation  of  the  present  Queen  of  Ecigland,  and 
had  placed  her  on  the  throne  to  do  such  infinite  mis- 
chief. There  was  no  reason,  not  the  sUghtest,  for 
supposing  the  King  of  Scots  would  become  really  a 
Catholic.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
nor  had  the  King  of  Spain  ever  thought  of  undertak- 
ing the  expedition  except  on  the  understanding  that 
the  King  of  Scots  was  to  be  set  aside.  His  mother 
had  expressed  her  wishes  about  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, and  if  the  P(^  made  difficulties  he  could 
not  be  sincerely  anxious  for  the  Church's  wel&re. 

Carrafa  asked  a  few  questions  about  Philip's  ped- 
igree, and  appeared  satisfied.  He  seemed  to  think, 
however,  as  Parsons  had  said  before,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  irritate  Scotland,  when  its  assistance 
might  be  of  so  much  moment.  The  Hamiltons  and 
the  Gordons  were  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  which 
they  were  ready  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  Lord  Claude  was  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
confine  James  and  take  possession  of  the  government. 
The  English  refugees,  too,  were  similarly  divided. 
They  were  agreed,  as  a  spy  of  Walsingham's  informed 
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him,  in  desiring  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  differed  in  everything  else.  "  The 
Spanish  faction  wished  the  Spaniards  to  be  conquer- 
ors, and  to  live  under  their  subjection.  The  Scotch 
faction  desired  to  be  restored  to  their  country  by  the 
Spaniards'  help,  but  in  such  manner,  .themselves  re- 
maining masters,  as  they  might  chase  them  out  of 
the  land."  "  Some  of  these,  by  the  Scotch  Queen's 
death,  had  fallen  off  to  the  Spaniards,"  but  "  most  of 
them,  if  they  could,  would  seek  each  other's  blood, 
and  forget  no  matter  that  might  disgrace  each  other."  ^ 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  Olivarez  himself  remained 
undecided,  said  nothing  to  the  Pope,  and  again  left  it 
to  Philip's  judgment  whether,  with  so  important  ii 
point  unsettled,  he  would  go  through  with  the  expedi- 
tion or  not.2 

Both  sides  thus  hung  back.  Allen's  promotion  was 
put  off.  The  Pope  grew  daily  more  irritable,  swearing 
and  cursing  at  his  servants,  and  flinging  about  his  din- 
ner plates  ;  ^  while  Philip  sate  debating  slowly,  as  usual, 
whether  the  venture  should  be  made,  but  gathering  up 
his  strength  in  case  he  should  decide  to  act,  and  filling 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  galleons  and  transports. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  England  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  sinking  into  wreck  and  confusion.  Leices- 
ter, with  the  conspicuous  incapacity  which  universally 
distinguished  him,  had  at  his  departure  distributed  the 
army  into  garrisons,  and  had  left  each  commander  to  his 
own  discretion.     He  had  quarrelled  with  Norris,  the 

1  Divisions  or  factions  of  Englishmen  in  the  King  of  Spain's  servioe, 
resident  in  Rome  or  France,  1587 :  MSS.  JDomesUc, 

2  Olivarez  to  Philip,  March  27 :  MSS.  Simancaa. 

s  *'  A  los  26  deste  estuv6  su  Santidad  colericisimo  en  la  mesa,  tratando 
mal  de  palabras  k  los  que  le  sirvian,  y  menando  con  gran  fnria  los  platcw 
que  aunque  es  cosa  que  algunas  veces  lo  suele  hacer  esta  fu6  mas  qut 
wrdinariamente."  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,  80  Junio:  M8.  Ibid. 
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only  supremely  able  officer  that  he  had.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  went  over  intending  treason,  had  soon 
given  cause  of  suspicion  there  ;  the  States  had  warned 
Leicester  that  neither  he  nor  Rowland  Yorke  were  to 
be  trusted ;  and  Leicester,  disdaining  advice,  and  re- 
senting interference,  gave  them  both  independent  com- 
mands at  Deventer  and  the  Zutphen  forts.  He  forbade 
the  States  to  remove  them  in  his  absence.  He  forbade 
Norris,  though  their  superior  officer,  to  interfere  with 
them ;  and  having  thus  thrust  (^portunity  into  their 
hands,  both  town  and  forts  were  betrayed  on  the 
19th-29th  of  January  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  two 
traitors  with  their  Irish  companions  and  as  many  Eng- 
lish as  they  could  tempt  to  accompany  them  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Allen  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  their  conduct,  on  the  ground  that 
Deventer  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  to 
place  the  lawfal  owner  in  possession  of  his  property 
was  a  Christian  and  honourable  act.  Their  crime  was 
biit  an  imitation  of  the  gigantic  treachery  which  had 
been  at  least  contemplated  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  States  which  had  been  so  hardly  allayed 
were  roused  to  madness.  The  long  idleness  of  the 
English  army,  the  negotiations  for  peace,  detected, 
avowed,  denied,  yet  still  continued,  the  otherwise  en- 
tii^ly  unintelligible  conduct  of  the  English  Queen, 
geem^d  at  once  to  receive  their  explanation,  and  the 
people,  in  the  desperation  of  fury,  threatened  to  rise  en 
masse  and  cut  their  false  allies  in  pieces,^  Authority 
there  was  none.  No  one  knew  who  was  to  command 
or  who  to  obey.     The  only  anxiety  of  the  States  was 

1  Wilks  to  Leicester,  Jannaiy  SS-Febraary  2  ;  ^Iks  to  Walsinghani 
and  Burghley,  January  24-Februa]y  3  ;  Korris  to  Bnrghley,  Janmuf 
SL-Sl;  Wilks  to  the  Qii&en,  Febnuuy  IS-^:  MSB.  £MUmd. 
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to  recover  the  cantionaiy  towns,  that  they  might  be 
their  own  once  more  to  defend  or  surrender.^  Com- 
missioners went  to  London  to  beg  Leicester  to  return 
and  help  them  to  reconquer  Deventer.  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived them  as  if  they  had  been  themselves  to  blame, 
with  one  of  her  outbursts  of  bad  language.  Leicester 
could  not  go  without  her  consent.  The  commis- 
sioners returned  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  everything 
seemed  plunging  down  into  irretrievaUe  ruin.  The 
eight  thousand  En^ish  troops  had  dwindled  to  three* 
The  pay  was  six  months  in  arrear.  The  cavalry  had 
utterly  disappeared ;,  and  hiad  not  Parma  been  sparing 
his  troops,  under  Philip's  orders,  for  the  meditated 
invasion,  he  might  have  swept  the  whole  of  them  into 
the  sea. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  passion,  however,  which  had 
been  created  by  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution,  Eliza- 
beth occasionally  saw  that  she  might  tempt  the  States 
too  far.  Her  own  mind  was  still  fastened  upon  the 
peace,  but  the  States  might  anticipate  her ;  Sir  William 
Stanley's  example  might  be  followed  by  other  officers ; 
while  the  reports  of  the  preparations  at  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  were  so  frequent  and  so  positive  that  she  could 
not  wholly,  shut  her  ears  to  them.  At  length,  there- 
fore. Lord  Buckhurst  was  allowed  to  go  in  Leicester's 
place  to  Holland  to  satisfy  the  States  that  she  had  no 
real  ill-meaning  towards  them.  To  give  his  words 
credibility,  and  as  a  reply  to  Philip's  armament,  a 
squadron  of  ships  was  fitted  out  at  Plymouth  to  carry 
Drake  to  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  in  a  courageous 
moment  the  Queen  was  tempted  to  give  him  large 
Jiscretion  in  the  employment  of  them. 

The  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries  had  been  as 

1  Sir  Williani BoMell to  WakinghaoifFehnuiiy  SS-'Muroh 4.  MSB.EA 
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unprofitable  as  it  had  been  oostlj.  It  had  been  nndep^ 
taken  only  to  secure  the  sea  towns,  and  use  them  in 
making  peace.  With  incompetence  at  its  head,  treach- 
ery in  its  organisation,  and  a  dishonest  purpose  paralys- 
ing its  movements,  it  had  thrown  a  reproach  on  the 
mOitary  ability  of  England,  which  success  on  a  more 
congenial  element  was  required  to  compensate.  A 
fleet  at  sea  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Queen's  messen- 
gers, and  Drake's  ability  was  conspicuous  as  Leicester's 
imbecility.  The  diflBculty  only  was  to  get  clear  of 
Plymouth  before  the  Queen  had  changed  her  mind. 

The  squadron  consisted  of  thirty  vessels  large  and 
small.  Six  only  belonged  to  the  Crown  —  the  Bona- 
ventura,  of  six  hundred  tons,  carrying  Drake's  flag ;  the 
Lion,  of  five  hundred,  with  Yice- Admiral  Burroughs, 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  who  was  sent  like  Doughty  to 
hang  on  Drake's  arm,  and  thwart  bim  with  timid  coun- 
sels ;  the  Rainbow,  of  five  hundred  tons ;  the  Dread- 
nought of  four  hundred,  and  two  pinnaces.  The  rest 
were  adventurers  equipped  by  merchants  of  London. 

Thev  cleared  out  of  the  Sound  on  the  2nd-12th  of 
April,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  a  smooth 
communication  fi:*om  Parma  through  Andrea 
de  Looe  had  blown  round  the  vane  of  Elizabeth's  hu- 
mour.    A  courier  came  galloping  into  Pljrmouth  with 
instructions  that  the  King  of  Spain  wished  for  peace ; 
the  quarrel  was  not  to  be  exasperated ;  and  Drake  was 
therefore  forbidden  "  to  enter  into  any  of  his  ports  or 
havens,  or  ofler  violence  to  any  of  his  towns  or  ship- 
ping." ^     Sir  Francis  had  slipped  ofl"  prematurely,  ex 
pecting  £ow  it  would  be.     He  thought  it  likely  that 
the  message  would  be  sent  after  him,  and  determined 
to  do  something  noticeable  before  he  was  overtaken. 

The  Council  to  Sir  F.  Drake,  April  9-19:  M88.  Domutk. 
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He  was  caught  in  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel, 
but  he  held  on  in  spite  of  it.  On  the  16th  he  was  oflF 
Gibraltar,  where  he  ascertained  that  Cadiz  was  crowded 
with  transports  and  store-ships.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  was  narrow.  There  were  batteries  on  both 
sides,  and  a  number  of  galleys  which  had  a  dangerous 
reputation  were  said  to  be  in  the  harbour.  He  called 
a  coimcil  of  war  and  proposed  to  run  in.  Admiral 
Burroughs  was  loud  in  opposition.  He  refiised  to  be 
responsible  for  the  danger  to  her  Majesty's  fleet,  with 
the  other  formulas  generally  used  in  such  cases  by 
incompetent  officers.  Drake's  humour,  however,  in- 
fected the  rest  of  the  captains,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  with  a  flood  tide  and  a  fair  wind,  the  ships 
stood  in  between  the  Catteries.  A  single  shot  hit  the 
Lion,  and  Burroughs,  seeing  nothing  before  him  but 
destruction,  dropped  his  anchors,  warped  his  vessel  out 
of  range,  and  drifted  to  sea  with  the  ebb.  The  rest 
flew  on  unhurt.  They  fell  first  on  the  only  ship  of  war 
in  the  roads,  a  large  galleon.  This  they  instantly  sunk. 
The  galleys  came  out,  but  fled  at  the  first  broadside, 
and  Drake  brought  up  out  of  shot  from  the  shore,  with 
absolute  command  of  the  harbour  and  of  everything  that 
was  floating  in  it.  The  crews  of  the  store-ships  fled  to 
land,  leaving  their  cargoes  at  his  mercy.  There  were 
many  scores  of  them  —  large  roomy  vessels,  some  of 
twelve  hundred  and  even  fifteen  hundred  tons — loaded 
with  wine,  com,  biscuits,  dried  fruits,  the  garnered 
wealth  of  Andalusia,  which  was  going  to  Lisbon  for  the 
use  of  the  Armada.  Everything  of  value  which  could 
be  conveniently  moved  was  transferred  to  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.  Then  with  the  tide  at  flood  they  were 
set  on  fire,  their  cables  were  cut,  and  they  were  left  to 
drift  under  the  town  an  entangled  mass  of  blazing  r\iin» 
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The  Spaniards,  smarting  under  the  blow,  yet  could 
not  withhold  their  admiration.  To  the  caballero,  who 
was  bred  to  war  as  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  fed  his  fancy-  on  the  romances  which  were  the 
abomination  of  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper,  a  daring 
action  by  whomsoever  done  was  an  exquisite  delight. 
**  So  praised  was  Drake  for  his  valour  of  them,  that  were 
it  not  that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  they  said,  there  was  not 
the  like  man  in  the  world."  Philip  one  day  invited  a 
lady  of  the  court  to  join  him  in  his  barge  on  the  Lake 
cf  Segovia.^  The  lady  said,  "she  dared  not  trust 
herself  on  the  water  even  with  his  Majesty,  lest  Sir 
Francis  Drake  should  have  her."  ''^ 

As  yet,  however,  the  bold  rover  had  made  but  a  be- 
ginning. On  the  21st  of  April  (May  1)  he 
passed  out  of  Cadiz  Bay  as  he  had  entered, 
the  galleys  following  him,  but  teaching  the  English  to 
despise  them  by  the  feebleness  of  their  attacks.  He 
had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  before  leaving 
the  coast,  he  sent  to  propose  an  exchange  for  such 
English  seamen  as  were  either  at  Cadiz  or  Seville. 
The  ^'  general  of  the  galleys  "  replied  courteously,  but 
had  no  power  to  consent.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  Marquis  of  Sta.  Cruz,  at  Lisbon,  who  answered 
that  there  were  no  English  prisoners  in  Spain  of  any 
kind ;  and  as  this  was  notoriously  untrue,  it  was  agreed 
in  the  fleet  that  all  the  Spaniards  whom  they  might 
take  for  the  future,  "  should  be  sold  to  the  Moors,  and 
the  money  reserved  for  the  redeeming  such  Englishmen 
as  might  be  in  captivity  elsewhere." 

From  Cadiz  the  fleet  sailed  for  Cape  St.  Vincent, 

1  I  suppose  Segdvia.     The  reporter  merely  says  a  lake  not  far  fioii: 
Madrid. 
*  Sepovt  frma  Span,  1587:  MSS*  IrelamL 
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picking  up  on  their  way  fresh  convoys  of  store-vesseU^ 
all  streaming  towards  the  Tagus,  some  loaded  with  oara 
for  the  galleys,  some  with  staves  for  casks,  "  enough  to 
make  thirty  thousand  hogsheads ;  "  -and  far  and  wide 
over  the  sea  rose  the  smoke  of  burning  ships.  A 
division  of  the  Armada  being  expected  round  from  the 
Mediterranean,  Drake  determined  to  lie  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  if  possible  fight  an  action  there.  He  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  anchorage  at  Faro,  where  there 
was  a  convenient  watering  place,  and  the  batteries 
being  troublesome,  he  prepared  to  land  and  destroy 
them.  Burroughs,  whose  cowardice  at  Cadiz  had  been 
passed  over,  again  interposed.  Drake  took  no  notice 
of  him,  sent  his  boats  on  shore,  stormed  the  forts,  and 
had  roadstead  and  river  at  his  command.  Burroughs, 
either  treaclierous  or  envious,  attempted  to  send  com- 
plaints to  England  of  Sir  Francis's  "  wilfulness.'*  The 
axe  and  block  at  Patagonia  had  shown  what  Drake  was 
capable  of  doing  to  his  second  in  command.  This  time 
milder  methods  sufficed.  The  Vice- Admiral  was  de- 
posed ;  he  was  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  cabin  ;  and  resenting  the  affront,  or  afraid 
that  worse  might  befall  him,  he  slipped  away  and  went 
home. 

The  Spanish  ships  not  appearing  and  time  being  pre- 
cious, the  position  at  Faro  was  not  long  maintained. 
The  forts  so  gallantly  taken  were  evacuated,  and  Drake 
moved  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  intending  to  go 
in  to  Lisbon,  and  measure  strength  with  Santa  Cruz  in 
his  own  den.  The  light  low  English  frigates  outsailed 
the  ponderous  galleons,  flying  round  them  as  easily  as 
a  steamer  round  a  modern  sailing  vessel.  In  fair  water 
he  knew  that  he  could  escape  if  he  found  himself  over- 
matched.    The  Lisbon  estuary  was  moderately  large^ 
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The  tide  could  be  watched,  and  the  chances  were  that 
the  Armada  could  be  taken  unprepared ;  the  sides  of 
the  ships  being  probably  encumbered  with  lighters  and 
barges,  the  ships  themselves  half  manned,  and  unable 
either  to  make  sail  or  fire  a  gun.  That  the  Spaniards 
were  in  enornfious  force  Drake  well  knew.  "  The  like 
preparations  were  never  heard  of ;  there  was  bread  and 
wine^  enotigh  to  feed  forty  thousand  men  for  a  year  ;  " 
but  ^he  thicker  they  were  crowded  the  less  easy  they 
would  find  it  to  move,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  flames 
would  do  their  work  among  them.^ 
•  Along  with  Drake's  genius  there  was  in  him  the 
Fiiritan  conviction  that  he  was  fighting  on 
God's  side,  which  created  success  by  the  very 
confidence  with  which  success  was  anticipated^  Pow- 
€arful  as  .they  were,  "the,  Spaniards',"  he  said,  "were 
still  but  the  sons  of  mortal  men,  for  the  most  part  ene- 
mies to. the  truth,  upholders  of  Dagpn's  image,  which 
ha4  already  fellen  befwe  the;  Ark  ; "  so  long  as  their 
$hips  would  float,  and  they  ^ad  food  to  eat,  he  and  his 
9Len:  were  ready  to  stay  on  the  coast,  and  he  was  espe?- 
cialiy  anxioius  that  the  Queen  should  allow  him  to  do  so ; 
^'  the  continuing  to  the  end  yielded  the  true  glory;  if 
Hannibal  had  followed  his  victories,  he  would  never 
Jaaye  been  taken  by  Scipio ;  "  and  when  men  "  thor- 
oughly believed  that  what  they  were  doing  was  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country,  a  merciful  Qod, 
for  Christ' a[  sake,  would  give  them  victory,  nor  would 
Satan  and  his  ministers  prevail  against  them." 

In  this  spirit  Drake  was  going  into  liisbon,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  orders  less  positive  than  those  which 

1  Drake  to  Walsingham,  April  87,  liay  18,  and  June  ?>;  Fenner  to  Wal- 
0ingham,  May  17 :  M8S.  Domeatic,  Pfake*8  words  imply  that  he  contem- 
plated landing  at  Lisbon,  periiaps  in  the  hope  of  cansing  a  rising  of  the 
Fdrtui^neie. 
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he  had  escaped  at  Plymouth,  but  forbidding  him  to 
strike  directly  as  he  had  intended  at  Philip's  heart 
He  lay  under  Cintra,  burning  steadily  everything  that 
he  could  catch.  He  sent  in  a  challenge  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  come  out  and  fight  him  ;  and  having  thus,  with  but 
four  small  ships  of  war  and  a  handAil  of  London  priva- 
teers, defied  at  their  own  doors  the  united  navies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  sailed  for  Corufila.  There,  too^ 
he  made  a  complete  clearance  of  the  harbour/  In  two 
months*  work,  half  the  stores  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  Armada  had  either  been  destroyed  by  him- 
self or  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  his  hands.  He  calculated,  though  as 
it  proved  wrongly,  that  another  season  at  least  would 
be  consumed  in  rej)airing  the  loss,  and  that  England, 
for  that  summer  and  autumn,  could  rest  secure  of  in- 
vasion. 

The  public  service  having  been  thus  accomplished,  it 
remained  to  think  of  the  adventurers.  Burnt 
store-vessels  yielded  small  prize  money,  and 
the  wages  of  the  men  who  had  served  their  country  oii 
the  chance  of  what  they  could  make  of  it,  had  in  reason 
so  be  considered  also.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores 
Was  the  best  cruising  ground  for  ships  with  cargoes  of 
value.  They  stood  across  to  St.  Michael's,  and  then 
immediately,  so  lucky  was  the  star  of  Drake,  they  came 
across  a  carack  firom  the  East  Indies  so  splendidly 
freighted,  that  every  common  sailor  in  the  fleet  counted 
his  fortune  made.  They  wanted  no  more.  With  "  the 
great  Saw  Philip  "  in  their  company  they  returned  hap- 
pily home  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  from  an  expe- 
dition  to  which  the  naval  annals  of  England  as  yet 
offered  nothing  that  could  be  compared.  The  material 
injury  to  the  enemy  had  been  enormous.     The  do' 
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Btmction  of  his  prestige,  the  confidence  felt  thencefor- 
ward hy  the  English  seamen,  the  inspiriting  of  the 
despairing  Hollanders,  and  of  the  almost  equally  dis« 
heartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth  —  these  happy  effects 
were  worth  at  the  moment  to  Protestant  England,  more 
than  a  general  engagement  fought  and  won. 

The  encouragement  was  more  than  needed.  All 
that  Enghsh  energy  could  do  sufficed  barely  to  keep 
the  balance  against  the  wild  courses  of  the  Queen.  She 
was  urged;  both  by  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  to  send 
back  Diake  at  cxnce  to  the  Azores,  with  an  increased 
force  to  intercept  the  Indian  treasure-fleet.^  In  her 
artificial  indignation  about  the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  had 
fidlen  back  Ticiously  on  her  determination  to  make 
peace  Controller  Crofts  had  possession  of  her  ear, 
persuading  her  that  Drake  had  robbed  her  of  her  share 
of  phmder,  and  filling  her  mind  with  dreams  of  an 
arrangep^nt  with  Spain,  impossible  save  at  the  cost  of 
honour; 

:  The  .  onditions  imder  which  peace  could  be  had 
were  notorious  and  sharply  limited*  PhiUp  would 
never  concede  religious  toleration,  and  the  United 
Provinces  would  agree  to  no  terms  without  it.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  must  either  treat  for  them  against 
their  wills,  and  betray  the  cause  which  she  had  sworn 
to  .defend,  or  she  must  treat  separately  for  herself 
which  she  had  sworn  also  not  to  do,  and  buy  reconcili- 
ation with  Spain  by  the  surrender  of  the  cautionary 
towns.  She  would  not  be  allowed  to  restore  them  to 
the  Hollanders  if  she  made,  a  separate  peace,  nor  could 
she  be  allowed  to  keep  them.  It  was  plqin,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  they  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

i  Hemoiialof  advices  given  by  A.  B.  ud  a  D.:  MBS.  DomuHc^  U67 
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She  may  not  have  admitted  to  herself  diat  she  con« 
templated  such  an  act  of  treachery.  Her  intention 
was  to  use  the  advantage  which  the  possession  of  the 
keys  of  the  sea  States  gave  her,  to  compel  them  to 
submit  on  religion.  Their  country  would  then  be 
their  own,  unoccupied  by  Spanish  fleets  or  armies,  and 
her  own  safety  would  no  longer  be  threatened.  She 
was  warned  that  if  she  allowed  the  States  to  be  crushed^ 
the  Scheldt  would  be  open  to  Philip's  galleons,  and 
her  turn  would  inevitably  follow.  She  would  not 
listen*  She  had  let  Champagny  persuade  her  that  the 
nobles  of  the  Belgian  States  would  not  permit  her  to 
be  interfered  with.  She  refused  even  to  keep  an  army 
in  the  field,  while  the  treaty  was  going  on.  The  gaiv 
risons  in  the  sea  towns  were  strengthened,  lest  the 
States  should  seize  them ;  for  the  rest  *'  nothing  that 
had  charges  would  in  any  sort  be  digested."  ^  Lord 
Buckhurst  was  ordered  to  tell  the  States  that  they 
must  be  contented  with  some  mild  toleration,  which  in. 
fact  would  be  none.  They  could  not  continue  the  war 
by  themselves,  and  she  could  no  longer  help  them.* 
She  promised  to  intercede  with  Philip  "  to  relent  in 
some  convenient  sort,"  and  to  remind  him  of  the  paci- 
fication of  Ghent ;  but  she  sent  Parma  word,  through 
De  Looe,  that  *'  she  would  not  insist  on  the  matter 
of  religion  further  than  should  be  with  the  King's 
honour  and  conscience."  ^ 

She  had  calculated  justly  that  the  States,  however 
distracted  by  her  injustice,  would  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with  her ;   but,  in  expecting  equal  forbearance  from 

1  Walsingham  to  Wilks,  May  2-12:  MSB.  Holland. 

a  The  Qaeen  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  May  17-27. 

>  Buckhurst  to  Walsingham,  June  18-28.  Buckhurst  had  himself  seen 
the  words  in  De  Looe*s  letter,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  Stattt 
to  fehaw  them  what  Elizabeth  wia  doingf. 
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Parma,  she  ipvus  mistaken  altogether.  Parma  had  been 
lying  inactive  also,  under  orders  from  Philip,  and  she 
imagined  that,  pending  the  negotiations  which  she  had 
reopened,  she  had  nothing  immediate  to  fear  from  him* 
He  had  obtained  permission  to  take  advantage  of  her 
negligence,  and  retaliate  for  Cadiz  where  she  had  laid 
herself  open. 

Among  the  ports  which  were  garrisoned  by  the 
English  were  Ostend  and  the  Sluys,  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  They 
were  positions  of  no  particular  importance  to  the 
States,  but  of  the  utmost  moment  to  England.  The 
possession  of  them  would  give  Parma  what  he  most 
wanted,  additional  room  to  prepare  his  transports  if 
England  was  to  be  invaded,  and  the  States  had  left 
their  defence  to  those  who  were  most  interested  in 
their  security.  They  were  held  by  a  handftd  of  starv- 
ing troops,  mutinous  for  want  of  pay.  The  fortifica- 
tions had  fallen  out  of  repair.  With  the  dream  of 
peace  before  her,  the  Queen  had  refused  to  spend 
money  on  them ;  and  when  she  believed  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  conclusion,  she  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  Parma  had  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  first 
threatening  Ostend,  had  moved  on  and  was  besieging 
Sluys,  and  that  the  States  declined  to  risk  men  or 
ships  for  its  relief. 

Her  first  impulse  as  usual  was  to  reproach  Buck- 
hurst  for  having  disobeyed  her  orders  —  so  it  pleased 
her  to  describe  his  conduct,  although  he  had  only 
obeyed  them  too  literally,  and  had  irritated  the  States 
by  speaking  of  peace  when  he  saw  that  it  was  unwel- 
come.^    Too  late  she  perceived  that  she  must  exert 

1  The  Queen  to  Bnckhurst,  June  4-14.    The  fkte  of  Davison  had  tanghl 
pablio  servants  to  observe  the  letter  of  hef  commands,  but  this  did  noC 
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herself.  She  sent  Leicester  back  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds  and  five  thousand  men,  to  allay  suspicion,  and 
to  resume  the  government ;  while  Sir  Roger  Williams 
with  a  few  hundred  men  threw  himself  into  Sluys, 
raising  the  garrison  in  all  to  a  thousand. 

Still  clinging,  however,  to  her  own  views,  the  Queen 
repeated  the  commands  which  she  blamed  Buckhurst 
for  having  executed.  She  ordered  Leicester  "  to  dis- 
pose the  hearts  of  the  people  "  to  listen  to  an  arrange- 
ment ;  Spain  had  made  her  "  many  honorable  oflers  ;  ** 
**  nothing  was  left  which  might  not  be  accorded  be- 
tween her  and  the  King  but  only  what  should  concern 
their  safety ;  "  Leicester  was  to  tell  them  that  if  they 
reftised  **  she  would  not  burden  her  subjects  further, 
and  must  grow  herself  to  an  accord ;  "  ^  while  De  Looe 
was  directed  to  apply  to  Parma  for  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  to  sully  the  exploits  which  were  throwing  lustre 
on  English  arms,  by  an  apology  *^for  the  action  at 
Cadiz."  2 

The  reply  of  Parma  was  to  express  his  willingness 
to  receive  commissioners,  but  to  refuse  an 
armistice,  and  to  press  closer  than  ever  the 

save  Buckhurst,  and  at  the  end  of  the  official  reprimand  ehe  added  in  her 
own  hand :  — 

"  Oh,  weigh  deeplier  the  matter  than  with  so  shallow  a  judgment  to  ipill 
the  cause,  impair  my  honour,  and  shame  yourself.  Use  your  wit,  that 
once  was  supposed  better  than  to  lose  a  bargain  for  the  handling/* 

1  Instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  June  20-30:  MS 8.  EoUand. 

3  Parma  was  to  be  told  that  the  Queen  had  sent  an  express  after  Drake, 
to  bid  him  do  no  harm  to  the  King  of  Spain;  the  messenger  had  been  kept 
Arom  findir^  him  by  contrary  winds;  and  she  had  heard  that  contrary  to 
her  orders  be  had  attempted  something  for  which  she  would  call  him  to  m 
sharp  account — Bnrghley  and  Crofts  to  De  Looe,  June  14r-24:  M88* 
Flanders. 

And  again:  — 

"  Unwitting,  yea  unwilling,  to  her  Majesty  these  actions  at  Cadis  were 
eommitted  by  him,  fbr  the  which  her  Mjy'esty  la  as  yet  greatly  ofienM 
with  Sir  Fraooia  Drake." --  MS.  Ibid.,  July  18-88. 
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riege  of  SIujs.  Repeating  the  strategy  ivhich  had 
crashed  Antwerp,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  His  army  lay  in  the  meadows 
round  the  walls.  Had  the  dykes  been  cut,  they  must 
have  retreated  or  perished;  but  Leicester  quarrelled 
immediately  on  his  arrival  with  the  States  General, 
offended  his  own  troops  by  sending  Sir  John  Norris 
out  of  the  country,  and  wasted  the  opportunity  of 
action  in  idle  disputes.  The  Queen  deliberately  mis- 
understood Parma's  answer.  She  conceived  that  he 
had  consented  to  what  he  had  distinctly  declined,  that 
the  cessation  of  arms  was  to  be  immediate,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  sending  over  any  more  men. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Burghley  showed  her  De 
Looe's  own  words,  reporting  what  Parma  had  said. 
**  He  was  answered  peremptorily  that  so  it  should  be ; " 
and  she  bade  him  send  orders  to  Leicester  to  abstain 
hostilities.  Burghley  "  felt  himself  unfit  to  be  the  ex* 
ecutor  of  such  sudden  directions,  where  the  effect  might 
be  so  lai^e  and  dangerous ;"  but  he  concluded,  with  a 
sigh,  that  ^'  lords  and  ladies  commanded  and  servants 
must  obey."  ^ 

If  this  order  did  not  cause  the  loss  of  Sluys,  it  was 
because  its  fate  was  sealed  already.  The 
garrison  had  made  more  than  one  destructive 
sally,  but  they  could  not  drive  Parma  from  his  trenches. 
On  the  9th-19th  of  July,  after  a  severe  bombardment, 
three  sharp  assaults  were  made  in  immediate  succes- 
sion. Two  thousand  Spaniards  fell;  but  the  Eng« 
lish,  as  their  numbers  thinned,  were  driven  back  from 
defence  to  defence.  Parma  captured  a  fort  which 
commanded  one  of  the  gates,  and  unless  relieved  from 

1  Bnighley  to  Walringham,  July  16-26:  MBS.  J>amutk. 
VOL.  zn.  26 
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without  it  became  evident  that  the  town  must  fiJL 
The  States  General  declined  at  first  to  make  anj  effort 
at  all.  In  answer  to  appeals  from  Leicester,  they  re« 
j^ied,  that  **  her  Majesty  sought  but  to  work  her  own 
profit  by  a  private  peace,  and  rather  burdened  them 
with  her  people  than  did  them  good."  ^  Ultimately  a 
better  spirit  prevailed ;  on  second  thoughts,  they  gave 
him  the  use  of  their  fleet ;  and  with  the  help  of  it  he 
prepared  at  last  to  make  a  great  effort  by  sea  and  land 
to  raise  the  siege. 

Despairing  signals  had  been  seen  on  the  23rd  (Au- 
gast  2)  ;  five  hundred  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed^ 
many  of  the  rest  were  wounded,  and  Parma's  army  waa 
still  twelve  thousand  strong.  Leicester's  English  com- 
panies were  transported  by  sea  to  Ostend ;  and  on  the 
24th  Sir  William  Pelham,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  Sir 
William  Russell,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse,  ^'  as  resolute  men  as  ever  came  to  the 
field,"  marched  along  the  coast  for  Sluys.  They  were 
to  attack  Parma's  position  fi-om  behind,  while  Leicester, 
with  Count  Maurice,  and  his  half-brother  the  Admiral, 
were  to  attempt  the  bridge  fi'om  the  sea.  The  land 
force  after  passing  Blankenburg  found  that  they  could 
advance  no  further;  their  way  lay  along  a  narrow 
causeway,  broken  in  several  places,  occupied  at  inteiv 
vals  by  the  Spaniards,  and  swept  by  cannon.  Com- 
munications were  exchanged  with  the  fleet.  It  was  a 
high  spring  tide.  Fire-ships  were  ready  to  burst  an 
opening  through  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  Flushing 
seamen  were  willing  and  eager  to  go  in.  But  Maurice 
declined  the  risk  unless  a  land  attack  could  be  made 
simultaneously,  and  Leicester  signalled  to  the  army  to 
go  back  to  Ostend,  re-embark,  and  join  him  on  the 
1  LMoeeter  to  Bmgliley,  July  13-^:  M8S.  Bofkmi. 
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vater.  Two  days  were  thns  wasted.  When  they 
amved  they  found  a  council  of  war  debating  whether 
to  make  an  effort  or  not,  the  Dutch  officers  hesitating 
to  venture  their  ships,  and  Leicester,  blatant  and  un- 
gOYemabte,  taunting  Count  Maurice  with  cowardice. 
No  resolution  was  arrived  at,  for  none  unhappily,  was 
necessaiy.  Parma,  seeing  them  lying  outside,  deter* 
mined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  before  they  interfered 
with  him.  He  o£Eered  terms  to  the  garrison,  with  the 
alternative  of  an  immediate  assault,  which  they  knew 
thai  they  could  not  resist.  Their  friends  seemed  uiw 
able  to  help  them.  They  surrendered,  and  Sluys  waa 
lost. 

It  was  discovered,  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Par* 
ma,  that  the  siege  had  cost  him  between  five  and  six 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  with  forty-five  officers. 
The  skill  with  which  the  defence  had  been  conducted 
bad  so  struck  him  that  he  had,  as  he  admitted,  tried 
the  virtue  of  Sir  Roger  Williams  who  had  been  the 
soul  of  it,  and  had  made  him  liberal  offers  if  he  would 
enter  Philip's  service.  He  confessed  that  he  had  en* 
tirely  fiiiled.  It  was  characteristic  of  Leicester  that 
he  at  once  **  conceived  great  jealousy  of  WiUiams,** 
persecuted  him  with  calumnies,  and  attempted  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  service.  ^^  The  Prince  of  Parma,"  said 
Williams  proudly,  when  driven  to  defend  himself,  *^  had 
made  him  great  offers  of  courtesy.  He  had  not  asked 
him  to  bear  arms  against  his  own  country,  but  to  serve 
against  the  Turk.  He  had  replied  that  his  sword  was 
first  to  serve  her  Majesty,  and  then  the  Eang  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  if  disgraced  among 
his  own  people,  he  meant  to  go."  ^ 

*  WiUcogfaby  to  Walusgham,  Joly  98;  Keedham  to  Walaingfaam,  July 
84;  Sir  Wm.  Pelham  to  Bmghl^j,  JiUy  9S;  Keediuun  to  Walwinghtni 
Aiigiutl2:  MSB  HoUcatd. 
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The  loss  of  a  place  of  so  much  consequence  to  her 
aggravated  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Queen  tow- 
"*"'  ards  the  States.  She  had  partially  rein- 
forced her  army.  She  had  restored  them  Leicester ; 
and  they  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help  her  in  return. 
Their  ingratitude  was  monstrous,  and  her  disgust  at 
her  connexion  with  them  was  vented  upon  her  own 
miserable  troops.  Parma,  while  still  professing  to  ne- 
gotiate, was  refilling  his  ranks.  German,  Spanish,  Ital* 
ian  companies  were  pouring  in  to  him.  Nieuport  and 
Dunkirk  were  already  filled  with  hulks  and  bargctei^ 
and  now  a  third  important  harbour  was  at  his  disposi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  original 
English  army  had  been  now  without  pay  for  a  year. 
"  The  garrison  at  Flushing  was  "  naked  and  starving, 
like  to  perish  for  want  of  clothes  to  cover  them/'^ 
The  Queen  being  earnestly  moved  to  send  money  for 
their  relief,  answered  peremptorily  that  she  would  send 
no  more  money."  ^  "  The  last  companies  "  that  had 
gone  over  with  Leicester  were  flocking  back  to  Eng- 
land "in  lamentable  case."  They  had  received  no 
pay  at  all.  Their  oflScers,  unable  to  support  soldiers  at 
their  own  cost,  had  disarmed,  disbanded,  and  sent  them 
away,  without  food,  money,  or  passport.  Thirty  of  the 
ragged  wretches  presented  themselves  in  mute  protest 
at  the  palace-gate  at  Westminster.  The  Council,  "  to 
prevent  others  from  coming  to  Court  to  offend  her 
Majesty,"  dismissed  them  with  sharp  speeches,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  stocks ;  but  too  aware  of  the 
justice  of  their  complaints,  Burghley  and  others  "  raised 
a  purse  among  themselves "  to  carry  them  back  to 
their  homes.^ 

^  Accoimts  f^m  Flushing,  October  25-Noyember  4:  M88*  ffolkmd, 

*  Burghley  to  Leioeeter,  November  6-16:  M8,  Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 
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While  Parma  grew  daily  stronger,  Elizabeth  was 
deliberately  disarming  herself.  Sbe  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  peace ;  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
peace.  Peace  indeed,  as  Sir  William  Pelham  said, 
was  becoming  most  necessary,  if  this  was  to  be  her 
way  of  making  war.  "  Better  in  my  opinion,"  he  said, 
"  save  the  reputation  of  our  country  by  knitting  up 
some  conditions  which  might  shadow  our  weakness, 
rather  than  be  the  scorn  of  all  nations."  ^  Peace  !  but 
on  what  terms,  and  for  whom?  Elizabeth  denied 
peremptorily  that  she  meant  to  make  a  private  peace 
for  herself.  She  called  it  a  wicked  and  devilish  slan- 
der. She  charged  the  States  with  ingratitude  for  sus- 
pecting her  of  such  an  intention ;  ^  but  she  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  made  peace  necessary  by 
betraying  Sluys,  and  she  required  their  consent.  The 
States  answered  that  they  did  not  wish  for  peace. 
They  could  defend  themselves  for  ten  years  longerj 
even  if  left  alone.  They  did  not  ask  for  further  help.. 
They  wanted  only  to  have  their  towns  restored  to 
them.^  The  Queen  had  but  to  take,  them  at  their 
word,  and  she  might  have  left  them,  if  not  generously, 
yet  without  dishonour ;  but  her  own  prospects  required 
that  she  should  keep  the  towns  to  make  her  own  bar- 
gain with.  Crofts,  with  his  treacherous  counsels, 
alone  directed  her.  Burghley  told  him,  and  so  told 
him  that  his  words  might  reach  his  mistress,  '^  how 
dangerous  her  proceedings  were  to  run  a  contrary 
course  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  "  I  think,"  he 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  my  sharp  words  will  offend ; 
but  I  am  so  chafed  that  I  cannot  hold  my  peace.     I 

1  Sir  William  Pelham  to  Walsingham,  August  12:  MSS.  HoUofuU 
s  Elizabeth  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  Septeml>er  90,  and 
nimpare  November  7:  3f8,  Ibid. 
*  Knirott  to  Walsingham,  September  85:  M8,  Thid. 
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4ear  nothing  more  than  that  her  Majesty  by  her  own 
coldness  and  temporising  shall  be  forced  to  sing  Hand 
put&ram.  She  will  throw  it  upon  some  of  us ;  but 
therein  I  will  have  afore  God  a  clear  conscience.  Yet 
the  mischief  will  go  forward.  I  have  no  hope  to  have 
my  advice  allowed."  ^ 

Hemmed  round  by  hard  conditions,  she  was  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  dishonour ;  yet  she  was 
determined  upon  an  object  which  was  not  to 
be  had  save  at  the  price  of  dishonour.  She  could  have 
peace  for  herself  by  surrendering  the  towns  to  Philip, 
or  she  could  restore  the  towns  to  the  States,  and  treat 
on  a  fair  footing  for  such  terms  as  she  could  obtain 
without  them.  The  first  course  was  infamous,  the 
second  forfeited  her  advantage ;  and  she  wished,  thera- 
fore,  to  compel  the  Hollanders  to  take  part  in  a  treaty 
which  they  abhorred,  and  to  relbquish  the  one  olgect 
for  which  they  had  fought  so  gallantly,  while  she  ob- 
tained for  herself,  at  their  cost,  the  security  which  she 
coveted. 

Floundering  in  her  embarrassments,  she  made  a 
fresh  attempt  on  Parma's  loyalty.  She  suggested 
again  that,  "•  considering  the  hard  measure  that  he  and 
his  father  had  received  from  the  King  of  Spwn," 
he  should  take  the  Provinces  for  himself,  and  become 
Duke  of  Burgundy.^ 

1  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  September  1-11,  September  9-19:  MBS, 
Domestic. 

3  "  His  honour  wished  me  to  tell  yon  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  firom 
yon,  in  answer  to  that  he  commanded  me  to  write  to  you,  which  was  about 
an  overture  or  motion  he  wished  you  to  make  to  the  Prince  there,  that  her 
Majesty  would  wish  him  to  provide  for  himself  in  taking  possession  of 
those  countries,  considering  the  hard  measure  that  both  his  father  and 
himself  had  always  received  at  the  King  of  Spain's  hands.  Her  Majesty 
could  far  better  endure  him  as  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  her  neighbour  there 
than  a  King  of  Spain,  in  which  kind  of  treaty  he  should  find  her  Majesty 
BO  well  disposed  as  he  could  wish/*  —  Fragment  endorsed  ^  M.  to  B.  Sep- 
tember 18, 1587  *' :   MSS.EoUafid. 
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Finding  no  encouragement  this  way,  she  sent  Her^ 
bert,  the  Master  of  Bequests,  to  the  States, 
with  a  formal  intimation  that  Spain  had  long  ''^^ 
been  making  overtures  to  her  for  an  arrangement,  that 
she  had  delayed  her  reply,  ''  hoping  to  be  assured  of 
their  good  will ; "  but  that  she  could  not  as  a  Christian 
prince  hold  back  longer.  She  intended  to  send  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Prince,  and  she  invited 
them  to  name  commissioners  also,  with  a  promise  that 
their  surety  should  be  as  well  provided  for  as  her  own.^ 
De  Looe,  at  the  same  time,  was  directed  to  tell  the 
Prince  that  commissioners  were  coming  immediately, 
to  ask  again  for  an  armistice,  and  to  request  also  an 
engagement  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Lisbon 
fleet  should  make  no  attack  on  England.^ 

Sir  James  Crofts,  the  inventor  of  the  mischief,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Cobham,  and  a  civilian  Dr. 
Valentine  Dale,  were  named,  and  waited 
only  for  the  answer  of  the  States,  to  cross  to  Ostend. 
A  memorandum  was  addressed  to  Lord  Derby,  proba- 
bly by  CecD,  pointing  out  in  what  way  he  could  best 
neutralise  the  ill  effects  of  the  work  which  he  was  set 
to  do.  "  Infinite  danger,"  the  writer  said,  "  was  to  be 
looked  for,  not  only  from  the  peace  itself,  but  from  the 
bare  mention  of  it."  The  Spaniards  had  received  great 
provocation  from  England.  They  were  prepared  for 
war,  and  had  every  motive  to  pursue  it.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  talk  of  peace,  that  they  might  take 
the  Queen  at  a  disadvantage.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility that  they  were  sincere,  and  the  Queen's  resolu- 

1  The  instractioiiB  to  Herbert,  as  originany  drawn,  contained  only  tha 
aimple  word  "  snnty.'*  Cecil,  ever  on  the  watch,  adds  in  his  own  hand> 
^  Both  in  their  andent  liberties  and  freedom  of  th«ir  consciences  in  mattari 
of  religion/' —Memorial  to  Mr.  Herbert,  October  19^22:  MBS,  Bottamd 

s  Bnighley  to  De  Looe,  October  lfr-S6:  MSB,  Flmahn 
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tion  to  make  peace  was  in  every  way  to  be  deplored. 
"  Since,  however,  her  Majesty  chose  to  have  it  so,  as 
a  lady  unapt  for  many  respects  to  prosecute  a  war 
against  so  mighty  a  monarch  as  the  Spanish  King,"  the 
result  most  to  be  desired  was  that  she  should  restore 
the  towns  to  the  States^  forgive  them  their  debts,  con- 
tinue in  friendship  with  them,  and  leave  them  to  fighl 
their  own  battles.  It  was  vital  to  the  safety  of  England 
that  they  should  be  able  to  continue  the  struggle.^ 

Lord  Derby  would  have  reason  to  congrattdate  him- 
self could  he  bring  his  negotiations  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  this.  But  it  was  a  thing  rather  to  be  wished 
than  looked  for.  The  States  could  at  any  time  obtain 
terms  for  themselves  from  Philip  better  than  those  with 
which  Elizabeth  meant  them  to  be  contented ;  and  lat- 
terly, unwilling  as  they  were  to  abandon  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  been  fighting,  they  had  been  tempted 
to  retaliate  her  treatment  of  them  on  her  own  head, 
make  their  own  separate  peace,  and  leave  her  to  the 
fate  which  she  had  deserved.^  On  both  sides  the  desire 
seemed  only  to  hurt  and  wound.  Lord  Derby's  cor- 
respondent wished  her  to  remit  their  debts  to  her. 
When  they  hesitated  whether  they  would  send  commis- 
sioners, she  demanded  immediate  repayment  of  all  the 
money  which  she  had  ever  lent  or  advanced  for  them.* 

The  States  turned  sullen.  "  The  Queen,"  they  said, 
"  had  helped  them,  not  for  love,  but  for  her 

December.  ^    ,  , 

own  necessity ;  and  they  might  use  her  as 
she  was  using  them."*  The  Queen,  thereupon,  for 
the  last  time,  revoked  Leicester,  putting  a  final  end  to 

1  Memorandum  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  November  27-December  7:  M8& 
Bpain.    Abridged. 
3  Leicester  to  Elizabeth,  November  5-15 :  3£S8.  HdUand. 
*  Buiighley  to  Leicester,  November  6-16 :  M8,  Ibid. 
^  Leicester  to  Burghley,  November  17-27:  MB*  Ibid. 
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his  utiliibky  sovereignty.  The  command  of  the  troops 
was  forced  upon  Lord  Willoughby.  It  was  "  an  hon- 
our," he  said,  "  which  he  feared  would  only  be  his  dis- 
grace." "  He  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  famine, 
mutiny,  smd  treason ;"  and  "  he  prayed  that,  if  it  was 
possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from  him/'  ^  But  the  fear 
that  if  he  reftised,  some  catastrophe  might  overtake  the' 
miserable  army,  overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  re- 
mained' as  Greneral  of  the  English  contingent,  being  dis^* 
charged  of  all  connexion  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  St.  Aldegonde  made  one  niore  passiotiate 
appeal  tb  the  Queen.  The  States,  he  said,  desired 
peiace  as  much  as  she,  if  only  they  could  have  a  good 
peace ;  but  peace  patched  up  without  security  for 
religion  would  be  ruin  to  England  as  well  as  to  them. 
Lord  Willoughby  expressed  a  fear  that  unless  she 
moderated  her  tone,  the  States  might  really  and  truly 
.ntike  their  own  terms.  Nothing  would  move  her. 
Herbert  was  recalled,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb-  jgss. 
ruary,  she  sent  her  ultimatum.  Her  com-  '•^•i^^- 
missioners,  she  said,  could  wait  ho  longer,  and  were 
about  to  sail  for  Ostend.  She  had  desired  nothing  but' 
the  good  of  the  States,  as  they  would  have  seen  if  th^y 
had  not  been  blinded  with  passion.  For  the  last  tinie' 
she  required  them  to  send  representatives  to  act  with' 
her  own,  and  she  promised  to  have  special  care  of  theii 
interests.^ 

Meanwhile  confusion  of  purpose,  equal  almost  to 
Elizabeth's  perverseness,  was  distracting  the 
counsels  of  the   Catholics,   and   she   had  a 
staunch  friend  where  she  had  least  right  to  look  for  one. 

^  Willoughby  to  Walsingham,  November  14-34  and  December  94B: 
M8S,  Holland. 
s  The  Queen  to  Herbert,  Febroaiy  1-11:  318,  Jbid, 
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Among  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  successfiil  inva- 
sion, was  the  co-operation  or  the  neutrality  of  France, 
and  until  the  Catholic  nobles  were  strong  enough  to 
coerce  the  House  of  Valois,  or  until  a  Catholic  revolu- 
tion had  placed  another  dynasty  on  the  throne,  a 
European  war  lay  between  Philip  and  his  purpose,  in 
addition  to  his  other  diflSculties.  The  King,  with  more 
adroitness  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him,  had 
so  far  crippled  the  action  of  the  Holy  League.  Unable 
to  oppose  it,  he  had  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  its  armies.  The  Due  de 
Joyeuse,  whom  he  sent  to  command  in  the  south,  was 
defeated  at  Coutras  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  Casimir 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  north-east,  with  twenty  thousand 
Germans.  Elizabeth  had  interposed  her  good  offices, 
but  Henry  had  declined  both  her  assistance  and  her 
mediation.  He  took  the  field  himself  to  oppose  them, 
deliberately  giving  them  opportunities  to  defeat  him. 
When  they  would  not  use  them,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Loire,  leaving  Lorraine  and  Burgundy  open  to  them  to 
overrun  and  destroy ;  and  had  they  comprehended  his 
object,  and  possessed,  as  he  said  himself,  either  "  valour 
or  discretion,"  they  might  have  brought  the  League 
upon  its  knees.  Unfortunately  they  followed  him  into 
the  heart  of  ^France,  with  Guise  behind  them,  and,  shut 
in  between  two  armies,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.^ 

1  Sir  Edward  Stafford  gives  a  most  curioas  explanation  of  this  campaign, 
%ii  h  was  told  him  by  the  King  himself.  His  letter  throws  singular  light 
on  Henry's  character,  and  shews  among  other  things  how  true  a  friend 
Eizabeth  was  finding  in  him.  It  was  in  cipher,  addressed  to  Elizabeth 
\ierself,  and  carries  on  the  margin  many  of  her  peculiar  marks  where  this 
<T  that  passage  struck  her. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  so  it  runs,  "  I  spoke  yesternight  with  the 
King,  who  sent  for  me  by  a  man  unknown,  to  a  house  I  think  I  can  guesi 
At  again  though  it  were  night,  and  he  brought  me  far  out  of  the  right  way 
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The  defeat  at  Coutras  was  thus  counterbalanced. 
The  King  still  labo'ired  to  prevent  the  League  from 

to  it,  where  I  found  nobody  in  the  chamber  but  the  King  himself.  In  the 
house  I  heard  folks,  but  nobody  saw  me,  nor  I  saw  nobody,  for  he  that 
brought  me  tarried  not  in  the  chamber.  He  began  with  me  that  he  had 
sent  for  me  upon  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  me,  and  in  the  faithful 
assurance  I  had  given  him  both  in  her  Majesty's  and  my  own  name,  that 
whatever  be  delivered  to  me  /  would  send  it  direct  to  your  Majesty' t  own 
hands,  and  that  you  would  do  what  lay  in  you  for  the  good  of  France,  and 
keep  it  to  yourself,  so  that  it  should  never  be  spoken  of  nor  heard  of,  that 

he  had  dealt  thus  confidently  with  your  Majesty  or  any  of  yours 

He  said  he  would  assure  himself,  on  my  promise,  that  I  and  your  Majesty 
would  perform  it  at  all  points ;  that  he  would  deal  plainly  with  me  and  lay 
his  state  more  open  to  your  Majesty  than  ever  he  did  to  any;  that  he  was 
well  content  she  should  take  advice  of  any  her  most  secret  councillors  whom 
it  pleased  her;  that  he  knew  she  had  them,  that  he  wished  with  all  his 
heart  to  have  given  of  his  blood  that  he  had  the  like  that  would  depend 
npon  nobody  but  his  will,  his  afiairs  should  not  pendre  k  balance  as  they  A 
do ;  that  when  the  last  day  he  sent  me  word  by  Pinart,  the  answer  he  did 
make  it  was  the  Queen-mother  and  his  whole  Councirs  peremptory  advice, 
standing  upon  it,  it  was  not  fit  he  should  desire  3'our  Majesty  to  meddle 
between  him  and  his  subjects ;  that  thereupon  he  made  the  answer,  and 
desired  me  to  send  it  away  as  I  did,  that  nothing  might  be  suspected  that 
I  hoped  of  anything  else  from  him:  but  that  he  would  deal  more  plainly 
with  your  Majesty,  beseeching  you  with  all  his  heart  to  do  it,  and  without 
making  known  to  any  that  any  request  came  from  him,  because  they  of 
the  religion,  as  he  said,  could  keep  nothing  secret,  and  that  you  would  per-  M^ 
suade  the  King  of  Navarre  ta  have  a  care  of  his  estate,  and  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  French  King  in  such  sort  as  the  League  might  have  no 
pretence  to  ruin  France  and  him  both. 

'*  I  told  him  your  Majesty  could  not  deal  with  the  King  of  Navarre  for 
religion;  you  would  do  anything  else,  but  persuade  him  to  change  yon 
would  no  more  do  than  you  had  persuaded  him  to  take  it.  If  the  King  of 
Navarre's  own  judgment  should  make  him  do  it  for  the  good  of  his  estate, 
yon  would  not  meddle  with  conscience  nor  with  his  soul. 

*'  He  said  he  would  deal  as  plainly. with  me  as  if  I  was  his  ghostly  father. ' 
He  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  he  wished  all  France  was  Catholic,  but  he 
ras  not  such  a  bigot  that  he  would  let  France  and  himself  be  ruined  sooner 
than  permit  the  exercise  of  the  religion,  as  he  had  done  and  would  do  it 
.igain  with  all  his  heart,  but  it  was  now  out  of  Ms  power.    He  said  he  dealt  ^ 
plainly  with  me.    His  last  hope  to  have  done  that  was  by  the  Reisters'  ja 
neans,  who  if  they  had  either"  valour  or  discretion,  might  have  made  the  ^ 
ueague  upon  their  knees  ask  that  which  they  had  been  in  arms  for,  which 
was  what  he  expected  and  looked  for,  and  was  the  cause  why  he  would 
lake  no  knowledge  of  the  ofiers  I  made  him  from  your  Majesty  to  stay 
fliem.    He  had  given  them  all  the  means  they  desired  to  have  done  it  if 
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becoming  dominant ;  yet  Guise  was  now  in  a  position 
to  prevent  him  from  sending  help  to  Elizabeth ;  Guise 

they  could,  and  if  they  would  have  kept  themselves  far  enough  from  hinif 
as  he  kept  from  them,  till  they  would  needs  come  to  seek  him.  Twice  or 
thrice  before  tbey  had  it  in  their  hands  to  have  overthrown  the  League  and 
9  luive  ended  all  in  a  day.  If  they  had  ravaged  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and 
Burgundy,  and  had  left  nova  of  their  adherents  unspoiled,  they  would  as 
much  have  prayed  for  peace  as  they  had  sought  the  contrary;  but  instead 
of  annoying  them,  they  had  come  to  seek  him,  so  that  he  was  obhged  to 
do  that  he  did,  being  brought  so  low  as  they  were,  to  take  the  honour  out 
of  the  League's  hands. 

'*  Now  all  hope  that  way  was  taken  away,  for  that  they  had  let  them 
learn  the  way  that  was  never  thought  of  before  to  ruin  as  many  armies  of 
Bolsters  as  ever  should  come  into  France  without  fighting,  and  which  ha- 
cannot  impeach  them  of  without  making  himself  a  party  against  them^ 
which  cannot  be.  If  they  come  again  they  will  give  a  colour  to  the  othen 
to  call  in  other  strangers  to  their  defence  which  he  feareth  most  To  bring 
them  back  would  be  ruin  to  all.  His  hope  now  therefore  is  that  the  colonr 
of  bearing  arms  may  be  taken  away,  which  cannot  be  except  the  King  of 
Navarre  will  yield  to  him  in  religion.  This  and  this  only  would  cut  the 
League's  throat. 

*'  I  said,  your  Majesty  would  do  all  you  could,  but  on  religion  yon  coold- 
not  open  your  mouth  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  if  he  would  yi^\^,  I  did 
not  see  how  he  could,  for  he  had  no  power  over  Cond^  nor  over  the  rest  of 
the  religion.  He  said  if  Navarre  and  Cond^  submitted  the  rest  would  obey^ 
being  the  two  next  heirs,  or  at  any  rate  Navarre  being  the  next  heir,  whom 
were  it  not  for  religion  he  would  immediately  acknowledge. 

"  I  said  if  I  were  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  Council,  and  was  required  to 
give  him  the  best  advice  for  the  preservation  of  his  estate,  I  would  bid  him 
do  what  the  King  desired,  but  if  1  were  of  the  King's  own  Council  I  would 
be  torn  in  pieces  first.  The  King  of  Navarre  would  at  once  become  the 
sun,  rising  clear,  and  would  eclipse  the  King  himself. 

"  He  was  silent  for  a  time.  He  then  said  everybody  could  rule  a  shrewd 
wife ;  but  he  that  had  her  could  tell  worst  the  way  to  rule  her,  and  that 
was  his  case ;  but  he  would  rather  risk  what  might  come  from  Navarre 
than  to  have  the  League  by  that  colour  to  strengthen  themselves  daily, 
w'nch  cannot  be  remedied  else. 

"  He  said  he  bad  opened  his  mind  to  me  as  far  as  he  had  never  done  to 
any  stranger,  and  to  but  few  in  France.  He  trusted  in  my  word  to  be 
secret,  and  if  faith  was  not  kept  with  him  he  would  never  deal  confidently 
with  your  Majesty  nor  any  of  yours  again;  no  living  creature  did  know  of 
my  coming  save  he  that  brought  me,  nor  he  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  it 
was  ever  heard  he  would  disavow  having  seen  me,  and  never  love  yoaf 
Majesty  more,  but  hate  you  as  much  as  he  loves  you;  but  if  you  will  help 
bim  to  pacify  France,  and  pull  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  them  that  make  it  a 
piey  to  strangers,  he  being  oat  of  danger  in  France  may  help  his  neigfa^ 
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himscflf  im^  have  fiirm^ed  a  poweufbl.  contingent 
in  support  of  the  invasion  ;  and  the  French  OathoUcs 
were  more  than  ever  anxious  to  take  part  in  it,  that 
they  might  have  a  voice  in  the  ftrture  disposition  of 
En^and.  Henry  was  besieged  with  entreaties  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  enterprise,  or  at  least  to  aflow 
Gruise  to  act  in  his  name  ;  while  the  French  parties  at 

boon,  -wtiich  he  prntetiM  be  will  do.  His  enemies  ace  yevr  Hajesty*!  md 
70U  should  help  him,  first  because  jou  are  in  quiet  and  have  means  to  do 
it.  His  mother  and  the  Council  dissuaded  him  from  asking,  as  a  thing  dis- 
hoBOunMe  to  IVance,  that  she  •sfaoiid  meddle  ibetween  Mm  and  liis  «i^ 
jects.  Yet  he  did  desire  it,  and  did  thus  secretly  beseech  me  to  bzi^g  it 
■bout,  but  I  must  be  secret.  Nothing  would  more  vantage  the  League  than 
if  it  were  known  that  he  had  had  conference  with  me.  He  liad  not  many 
to  IniBt  to.  He  had  gone  with  me  ftirther  than  :he  had  over  gone  with  mf 
or  ever  meant  to  do  i^ain. 

**  fite  then  talked  about  the  Qoeen  of  Soots  and  her  Aeath,  when  I  oati»> 
fied  him  your  Mi^'esty  was  not  to  blame.  ...  He  told  me  the  Queeiir 
mother  and  others  told  him  that  it  stood  on  his  honour  to  revenge  It  .  .  • 
but  he  would  not  do  this.  If  once  Navanre  and  he  could  be  brought  to  ac^ 
together,  be  wiid,  he  could  settle  France,  bat  without  this  all  his  State  wm 
like  to  be  brought  to  hazard.  His  State  was  not  as  other  men's,  nor  French 
humours  as  other  peoples,  if  Navarre  would  help,  hy  changing  his  reli^on, 
he  would  take  anotiier  -course,  and  be  h^olden  to  his  friends  that  rhoidd 
move  him  to  it,  otherwise  he  must  go  on  as  he  is  doing,  and  swallow  much 
•gainst  his  stomach  to  win  time. 

**  He  «poke  of  o«r  proposed  peaoe  wkh  Spain,  wliich  he  'thought  was 
debtsion^  and  could  not  suppose  yow  Ms^ty  bdUeved  in  it    He  knev 
assuredly  that  Spain  meant  it  not,  or  at  least  if  he  did  it  was  but  to  serv^* 
his  present  turn  till  he  had  done  wifh  France,    fie  protested  that  since 
this  tneiaty  began  he  had  been  continually  pressed  by  Spain,  and  yet  was 
daily  to  join  an  attempt  against  your  Majesty,  that  he  almost  alone  had     m 
held,  against  all  the  world,  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  your  ^ 
Majesty,  and  that  in  truth  I  know  to  be  true,  but  if  he  did  not  consider  him . 
in  the  end  you  must  follow  his  own  interest  and  go  with  the  stream.    The 
daily  piracies  commits  sd  by  the  English  on  the  French  made  peace  more 
and  more  difficult.    I  asked  if  he  would  be  offended  if  a  new  army  of 
Beisters  came  to  his  frontier. 

"  I  think  he  would  not,  for  these  were  hie  words :  —  Le  diable  lea 
Mnporte,  qu*ils  my  ont  demeur^  demi^rement  canailles  qu'ils  sent.  I 
doubt  about  Navarre^s  disposition,  peiiiaps  he  desbres  to  change  hia 
^kigiom,  and  would  make  your  Misyesty  his  excuse  to  the  world.'* 

Parii,  Fobmaiy  25-March  3, 1888:  M88,  Franc; 
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RcHiie  worked  upon  the  Pope  with  a  persisteiicy  which 
tried  all  the  skill  of  Olivarez. 

The  secresy  on  which  Philip  insisted  had  long  been 
disregarded.  Everybody  knew  that  an  expedition 
against  England  was  in  contemplation.  The  French 
Ambassador  no  longer  opposed  it,  but  protested  against 
Spain  undertaking  an  enterprise  alone,  in  which  it  was 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  world  to  par- 
ticipate ;  while  the  Pope  pleaded  his  obligation,  as  the 
impartial  Father  of  Christendom,  to  welcome  a  co- 
operation for  which  pious  Catholics  had  so  long  prayed 
in  vain. 

Philip  was  in  great  embarrassment.  He  could  not 
trust  Henry.  He  could  but  partially  trust  Guise.  Yet, 
if  France  was  really  and  truly  willing  to  join  with  him, 
he  could  not  make  an  open  objection.  He  directed 
Qlivarez  to  speak  immediately  to  the  Pope  about  the 
succession,  not  as  asserting  a  right  but  in  the  form  of 
consultation.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  will,  he  said,  his 
personal  claim  by  blood,  and  his  claim  by  conquest 
when  the  conquest  was  effected,  combined  and  would 
combine  to  make  England  his  legitimate  property ;  but 
as  he  would  be  unable  to  reside  there  himself,  and  the 
presence  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  would  be  all-impor- 
tant for  the  restoration  of  the  faith,  he  desired  to  know 
his  Holiness's  own  wishes.  He  professed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of 
the  good-will  of  his  Holiness  towards  himself  in  partic- 
ular. He  did  not  desire  to  make  England  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  nor  of  himself  had  he  been  inclined  to  raise 
a  question  on  the  subject;  but  the  expedition  would 
cost  the  Spanish  treasury  a  larger  sum  than  England 
would  ever  repay ;  the  Prince  his  son  would  have  cause 
of  complaint  if  he  allowed  the  rights  of  his  family  to  be 
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passed  over;  and  the  occupation  of  England  bj  a 
friendly  power  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
safe  holding  of  Flanders.  He  invited  the  Pope,  there- 
fore, to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
termine a  difficult  problem.  His  own  wish,  he  repeated, 
was  to  see  the  English  crown  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  religion.^ 

To  this  smooth  language  the  Pope  replied  in  the 
same  tone.  He  gave  hopes  that  he  would  declare  con- 
ditionally in  Philip's  favour,  if  Philip  would  bind  him- 
self  to  nominate  some  other  person  immediately  after,« 
and  he  consented  at  last  to  give  Allen  the  long-sought 
honour  of  the  Cardinalate. 

Nothing  was  settled,  however.  Complaints  and  re- 
criminations passed  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  Rome  and  Madrid ;  and  Philip, 
acting  on  Allen's  advice,  resolved  to  strike  the  blow 
suddenly  and  with  all  his  might,  while  France  was  en- 
tangled in  civil  war.  With  England  in  his  possession, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  dictate  terms  to 
Europe  at  his  own  pleasure.  Through  all  his  uncertain 
diplomacy  he  had  not  intermitted  for  one  moment  his 
preparations  for  war.  Unlike  Elizabeth,  while  he  had 
talked  of  peace  and  had  meant  peace,  could  he  have  it 
on  the  conditions  which  she  was  herself  privately  pre- 
pared to  allow,  he  had  been  busy  for  four  years  adding 
ship  to  ship  and  galley  to  galley. 

The  crusade  against  England  had  been  preached 

1  Draft  of  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  July,  1587 :  MS8, 
Simancat. 

3  ''  Tan  pooo  no  desconfio  que  se  puede  atraer  el  Papa  &  que  diese  la 
.nveatidura  para  V.  Mag^  con  obligacion  de  subinvestir  luego  otro,  Que 
wria  de  consideracion.'*  — Olivarez  al  Bey,  80  Julio,  1587:  MS,  Ibid. 
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from  pulpit  and  platform,  and  the  chivalrous  Castilians, 
whose  creed  was  not  yet  a  cant,  and  in  whom 
the  ardour  of  the  crusade  had  been  kept 
alive  by  the  wars  of  the  Moors,  had  come  forward  with 
enthusiasm  to  draw  their  swords  for  God  and  for  the 
Virgin  Lady  of  their  devotion.  Every  noble  family  in 
Spain  had  selected  one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  represent 
it.  Country  hidalgoes,  of  whom  Cervantes  was  only 
the  finest  type,  whose  great-grandfathers  had  fought  in 
Grenada  and  Naples,  and  whose  fathers  had  brought 
home  scars  from  Lepanto,  had  volunteered  as  if  for  the 
war  against  the  Saracens. 

The  damage  done  hj  Drake,  enormous  as  it  was,  had 
been  repaired  swiftly  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the  most  powerful 
fleet  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  floating  ready  for  sea  in 
the  Tagus.  Twenty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  and  as 
many  seamen  and  galley  slaves,  were  collected  in  and 
about  Lisbon,  and  at  their  head  was  the  veteran  Don 
Alvarez  de  Bagan,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  whose  boy- 
hood went  back  into  the  wars  of  Charles  V.,  who  had 
destroyed  Strozzi  and  the  French  privateers  at  Ter- 
ceira,  and  had  won  Lepanto  for  Don  John. 

The  army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  been  simul- 
taneously reinforced.  The  gaps  made  in  it  by  the 
siege  of  Sluys  had  been  filled.  In  the  November  fol- 
lowing he  had  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Germans  disposed  at  various  points  along  the  coast. 
He  had  collected  an  infinite  number  of  the  large  flat- 
bottomed  river  barges  for  transports,  and  had  taken 
them  down  to  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport.  He  had  a  few 
armed  hoys  besides,  and  large  boats  for  landing,  and  in 
addition,  but  unfortunately  in  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp, 
and  therefore  useless  so  long  as  Flushing  was  in  the 
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enemy's  hands,  "  thirty-one  brave  ships  of  war,"  car- 
rying each  twenty  or  thirty  brass  guns.^  The  army 
was  kept  together,  apparently  threatening  Ostend,  and 
the  Prince  reported  that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  transport  the  entire  force  to  England  if  the  fleet 
could  hold  the  Channel  while  he  crossed. 

Delayed  as  he  had  been  by  Drake,  Philip  had  not 
parted  with  the  hope  that  he  might  try  the  great  ex- 
periment  in  the  present  year.  He  had  arranged  his 
plans  in  September,  and  had  prepared  Parma  for  the 
immediate  arrival  of  the  fleet.  He  was  then,  he  said, 
waiting  only  for  the  arrival  of  a  few  ships  -from  the 
Mediterranean  to  send  orders  to  Santa  Cruz  to  sail. 
God,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  take  care  of  the 
weather;  but  the  Channel  being  a  dangerous  place, 
and  there  being  no  harbour  on  the  French  or  Flemish 
coast  where  large  ships  could  ride  in  safety,  the 
Armada  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  anchor  ofi^  Margate.  In  that  position 
they  would  hold  perfect  command  of  the  Straits.  No 
English  vessel  could  shew  upon  the  water,  and  Parma 
could  pass  in  safety  and  land  in  Thanet.  Santa  Cruz 
would  bring  with  him  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  in- 
fantry, six  thousand  of  the  best  of  which  Parma  was  to 
select  and  take  with  him,  and  he  and  the  Marquis  must 
then  arrange  their  future  plans.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  deeper  the  winter  the  more  difficult  would 
be  the  voyage  ;  and  the  King  therefore  told  him  to  ex- 
pect to  see  Santa  Cruz  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival 
of  his  letter.  He  was  to  hold  himself  ready  to  embark 
at  a  fe\^  hours'  notice ;  every  day  that  the  fleet  lay  ex- 
posed would  be  an  additional  and  unnecessary  peril,  and 

^  Advertisement  from  the  Low  (Jonntries  Januaiy  12-22:  M88,  Fh» 
flert. 
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the  consequence  of  a  disaster  might  be  most  serious. 
He  professed  unbounded  confidence,  however,  in  Par- 
ma's prudence  and  judgment,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
with  God's  help  all  would  go  well.^ 

At  that  particular  moment  all  conditions  had  been 
favourable.  Henry  HI.  and  Guise  were  on  the  Loire, 
occupied  with  the  Reiters.  Elizabeth  was  obstinately 
refusing  to  hear  of  anything  but  peace,  and  was  dream- 
ing that  she  might  tempt  Parma  to  disavow  his  alle- 
giance and  set  himself  up  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Her 
army  in  Flanders  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  shiploads  of 
starving  wretches  were  flocking  back  to  England  to 
clamour  at  the  Council  doors.  No  danger  was  antici- 
pated from  Spain,  at  soonest,  before  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  few  ships  which  had  been  held  in  commis- 
sion after  Drake's  return  could  no  longer  keep  the  seas 
without  repair.  The  rest  were  lying  unrigged  in  the 
Med  way  .2  Had  Santa  Cruz  sailed  before  the  end  of 
September  as  Philip  intended,  not  a  ship  could  have 
been  brought  out  to  encounter  him.  Parma,  beyond 
question,  would  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and  the 
battle  of  English  liberty  would  have  been  fought  not 
at  sea  but  on  shore. 

But  September  passed  before  the  expected  squadron 
.came  in  to  the  Tagus,  and  the  autumn  gales  began  to 
blow.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  were  continually  ex- 
claiming at  the  delay.  The  impatient  Olivarez  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  main  ocean  was  as  safe  in  winter 

1  Philip  tx)  ttie  Prince  of  Panna,  September  4, 1587 :  M8S.  Simancas. 

2  "  For  the  intended  invasion  the  next  year  from  Spain,  I  am  sony  to 
think  that  which  I  hear  of  every  day,  that  the  Queen^s  ships  are  in  such 
decay  as  they  are  not  serviceable  till  great  cost  may  be  done  npon  them.** 
—  Burghley  to  Walsinghara,  September  13 :  M83.  Domestic.  The  wordi 
**  next  year  "  shew  how  entirely  Burghley  woald  have  been  taken  by  suiw 
prise  if  the  Armada  had  appeared  in  the  Channel. 
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as  in  snmmer ,  that  the  danger  of  the  Channel  began 
north  of  the  Thames ;  and  that,  to  expect  harm  firom 
the  weather  was  to  show  want  of  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty.^ 

At  a  council  of  officers  and  pilots,  however,  held  at 
Lisbon,  by  Santa  Cruz,  it  was  decided  to  be  too  late, 
and  Philip,  with  extreme  reluctance,  acquiesced  in  the 
necessity  of  postponement. 

The  delay  was  used  to  good  purpose  by  England : 
before  Christmas,  as  will  be  told  in  the  ensu- 
ing chapter,  an  efiective  squadron  was  at  sea 
under  the  Lord  Admiral.  To  Parma  it  was  signally 
disastrous.  Through  unaccountable  negligence  he 
was  left  uninformed  that  the  fleet  was  not  coming. 
The  winter  opened  with  heavy  rains  and  winds,  and 
the  army,  kept  under  canvas  in  obedience  to  Philip's 
orders  on  the  hills  above  Dunkirk,  suffered  no  less  ter- 
ribly than  the  English  had  suffered  in  Walcheren  in 
the  previous  winter.  Week  passed  after  week  in 
weary  expectation.  The  Spanish  regiments,  "the 
chief  sinews  "  of  Parma's  force,  became  unfit  for  ser- 
vice.  Spanish,  German,  Italians,  dwindled  away  and 
died,  and  of  the  thirty  thousand  who  were  ready  to 
embark  in  September,  not  eighteen  could  take  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  King 
neither  wrote  nor  sent,  till  at  length,  at  the  end  of 
January,  there  came  a  letter  intimating  that  the  Ar- 
mada was  not  to  sail  till  the  spring,  and  expressing 
some  irritation  that  Parma  had  not  made  the  trial  by 

1  **  Si  bnen  no  se  puede  navegar  con  seguridad  con  este  tiempo,  se  yeen 
viiucho  mayores  peligros  y  inconvenientes  en  diferir  para  otro  ano;  y  si  la 
Armada  de  Espaffa  no  tiene  de  entrar  mny  adelante  en  la  Canal  k  tomar 
Merra  la  navosacion  del  Mar  grande  no  es  de  temer  mncho,  demas  de  It 
que  se  puede  esperar  de  la  asistencia  de  Nf^  Sefior,  siendo  su  caosa.**  • 
OliTarez  al  Rey,  30  Noviembre:  M8S,  Simaneat, 
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himself,  or  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  he  had  not  gone 
across  together. 

The  Prince,  whose  loyalty  would  not  usually  permit 
him  to  use  an  impatient  word,  could  not  wholly  restrain 
his  provocation  at  so  absurd  a  reproach.     As  a  general 
and  a  soldier  he  had  been  already  acutely  tried  by  th** 
sufferings  of  his  troops.     He  reminded  the  King  that 
he   had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  move  till  Santa 
Cruz's  arrival.     The  ships  at  Antwerp  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Scheldt.     His  transports  could  only  attempt  the 
passage  in  the  most  favourable  weather.     So  far  from 
being  able  to  fight,  they  could  bear  neither  wind  nor 
sea.    Four  English  vessels  could  sink  the  whole  of  them. 
As  to  Guise,  he  had  a  large  army  in  the*  field ;  but  when 
all  was  said,  he  was  still  French,  and   the  less  Philip 
trusted  him  the  less  he  would  be  disappointed.     "  Had 
the  Marquis  come,"  Psvrma  continued,  "  when  I  was 
first  told  to  look  for  him,  the  landing  could  have  been 
effected  without  diflSculty.     Neitheir  the  English  nor 
the  Dutch  were  then  in  a  condition  to  resist  your  fleet. 
In  this  and  all  else  I  have  punctually,  lovingly,  and 
loyally  obeyed  your  Majesty's  commands.     Your  Maj- 
esty charged  me  in  repeated  letters  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet.     If  your  Majesty  will  now  order  me  to  at- 
tempt the  passage,  I  will  try  it  though  we  all  perish. 
Neither  my  honour  nor  the  place  which  I  hold  will 
permit  me  to  hesitate.     Your  Majesty  knows  that  the 
fleet  has  not  arrived ;  you  know  the  causes  which  have 
detained  it ;    and  yet  your  Majesty  supposes,  to  my 
extreme  regret,  that  I  ought  now  to  be  in  England. 
Let  your  Majesty  give  me  an  absolute  command  and  I 
will  execute  it.     To  write  to  me  as  if  I  should  have 
acted  already  in  direct  contradiction  to  your  instruc- 
tions is  naturally  distressing  to  me.     Do  me  the  signal 
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kindness  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  no  difficulty  shaU 
stop  me,  though  you  bid  me  cross  alone  in  a  barge. 
The  situation,  however,  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
The  united  fleets  of  the  English  and  the  rebels  are 
formidable.  Let  your  Majesty  see  that  the  Mar- 
quis comes  well  armed  and  iumished,  that  if  he  be 
obliged  to  fight,  he  may,  with  God's  help,  have  the 
victory."  ^ 

The  impatience  of  Philip  was  but  too  natural.  The 
condition  of  his  treasury  demanded  either  immediate 
war  or  else  immediate  peace.  The  Pope  stood  to  his 
original  determination  to  contribute  nothing  till  the 
Spaniards  were  actually  in  England,  and  his  million 
crowns,  when  they  came,  would  be  but  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean  of  the  present  expenditure.  The  Belgian 
Provinces,  utterly  exhausted,  could  yield  no  more  con- 
tributions, and  Spain  had  to  supply  the  entire  cost, 
both  of  the  army  at  Dunkirk  and  of  the  fleet.  Par- 
ma's expenses  were  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  a 
month ;  ^  the  Armada  was  consuming  at  least  as  much 
more ;  while  continued  assistance  had  to  be  fiimished 
to  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  keep  the  League 
in  the  field ;  and  so  great  were  Philip's  difficulties  in 
finding  money,  that  the  peace  negotiations,  were  still 
far  from  being  a  mere  pretence.  When  he  permitted 
Parma  to  invite  the  English  commissioners,  it  was  not 
merely  to  gain  time,  for  the  protraction  of  time  itself 
was  ruining  him.  Could  the  States  be  brought  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  which  Sir  James  Crofts  and  De  Looe 
indertook  to  obtain  from  Elizabeth,  Parma  evidently 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  accepted  without  insin- 

1  Panna  to  Philip,  January  21-81, 1683:  M88.  Stmtmeoi. 
3  ^  BelacioD  particular  de  lo  que  monta  nn  mes  de  sneldo,"  99  Aviili 
t  MS,  Ibid. 
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serity  or  reservation ;  and  equally  his  chief  anxiety  wa« 
to  find  Elizabeth  sincere  also.^ 

The  financial  question  was  becoming  overwhelmingly 
pressing.  The  mortality  in  Parma's  army  continued  ; 
for  uncertain  what  might  be  expected  of  him  he  was 
obliged  still  to  keep  his  men  exposed.  Supplies  had 
failed,  and  they  were  on  short  rations;  and  though 
neither  mutinous  nor  out  of  spirits,  their  shrivelled 
numbers  told  what  they  were  enduring.  Parma  was 
himself  ill  with  labour  and  anxiety.  The  scanty  sums 
which  he  contrived  to  borrow  at  Antwerp  on  enormous 
interest  he  had  to  divide  between  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  the  League,  from  which  after  all  he  expected 
but  little.^  Delay  was  vexatious  and  ruinous,  and 
Philip  once  more  resolved  to  risk  the  weather,  trusting 
to  Providence  to  prevent  a  storm.  Before  Parma's 
letter  of  the  30th  of  Januarv  had  reached  him,  he  had 
ordered  Santa  Cruz  to  sail.  The  instructions  of  Sep- 
tember were  repeated  with  little  variation.  He  was  to 
make  direct  for  the  North  Foreland,  turning  neither  to 
right  or  left;.  If  an  action  was  forced  upon  him,  his 
force  would  be  enormously  superior,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  secure  him  the  victory ;  but  he  was  not  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  the  enemy  ;  if  possible,  he  was 

1  '*  For  los  avisos  que  de  todas  partes  yienen,  y  por  lo  que  se  puedo 
collegir,  parece  que  la  Kejma  dessea  la  conclusion  de  la  paz,  y  que  el  temer 
en  que  est&  de  presente  y  el  gasto  que  tiene  le  tienen  muy  trabajada.  Tnui 
todo  esso  no  se  puede  creer  que  haga  virtud  sine  for^ada  de  la  necessidad, 
como  otras  veces  he  apnntado  a  V.  Magd;  aunque  si  la  negociacion  se 
comen^a  bien  presto,  le  descubrira  el  camino  que  llevan ;  y  si  fuere  aparente 
de  buepo  suceso,  estari  en  mano  de  V.  Mag^  escoger  lo  que  mas  servido 
fuere.  Entiendo  que  de  parte  de  las  provincias  rebeldes  ban  destinado  & 
S.  Aldegonde  y  Longolius  para  assistir  k  la  junta  y  negociacion  por  las 
dichas  provincias.  Si  vinieren,  bien  puede  V.  Mag^  estar  seguro  que  si  in« 
fuere  possible  procurare  no  solo  trabar  plati^as,  mas  venir  en  algun  oon> 
4ierto  **  ^  £1  Daqne  de  Parma  al  Rey,  81  Enero,  1688:  Ma8,  SinumeoM. 

«  Parma  to  Philip,  February  12-22:  MS.  Ibid. 
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rather  to  avoid  them ;  and  once  in  commnnicatiou  with 
Flanders,  he  was  to  consider  himself  under  Parma's 
orders.^ 

The  execution  of  these  commands  were  prevented 
by  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  the  expedition.  Santa  Cruz,  the 
ablest  seaman  that  Phihp  had,  suddenly  died.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  find  a  successor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  on  whom  the  choice  fell  at  last,  had 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  officers,  and  with 
the  countless  details  of  the  business  of  the  expedition, 
before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  move.  Medina  Sidonia 
bad  been  governor  of  Milan  and  captain  general  of 
Andalusia;  but  he  had  held  no  command  of  consequence 
at  sea.  He  had  shewn  no  particular  ability  anywhere, 
^nd  his  qualifications  were  mainly  his  rank  and  hi^ 
being  son-in-law  of  Philip's  favourite,  the  Princess  of 
Eboli. 

Weeks,  perhaps  months  of  delay,  had  now  become 
inevitable  with  all  their  attendant  expenses.  Had 
Santa  Cruz  Uved  and  had  the  Armada  sailed  in  Jan- 
uary, it  would  have  once  more  found  the  Channel 
undefended,  for  Elizabeth,  in  a  spasm  of  economy,  had 
again  broken  up  half  the  fleet,  and  dismissed  the  crews. 
They  were  recalled  speedily  and  the  ships  re-equipped, 
in  haste,  and  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  there  was  an 
interval  of  a  few  weeks  which  the  Spaniards  would 
exactly  have  caught.  The  chance  passed,  however, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  return.^ 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  EMzabeth  and  the 

1  Instructions  to  Santu  Cruz,  Jitnuaiy,  1688:  MS 8,  Smancas, 
s  Sir  James ,  Crofts,  in  a  letter  of  tiie  15th  of  February-,  strongly  niget 
the  Queen  **  to  stay  Sir  Franpis  Drake  "  firom  going  to  sea.    It  looka  as  if 
he  must  have  been  in  actual  Gomnmnication  with  Philip.  —  Crofts  to  tbt 
Queen,  February  15:  iifSS,  Spam, 
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States  did  not  improve.  In  answer  to  her  invitation 
to  send  commissioners,  the  States  replied  that  the  Eling 
of  Spain  had  refused  to  make  concessions  in  religion. 
Thoy  required  her  therefore  to  abandon  "  the  hollow, 
false,  deluding  treaty,"  and  to  sustain  the  number  of 
her  troops  which  she  had  undertaken  to  supply.^  Eliz- 
abeth retorted  "that  she  would  submit  to  no  more 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  Provinces/* 
and  "  had  resolved  to  withdraw  her  assistance  &om 
them."  2 

Lord  Derby,  Sir  James  Crofls,  and  Lord  Cobham, 
and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  was  also  attached 
to  the  commission,  arrived  at  Ostend  on 
the  27th  of  February,  (February  27th-March  9th). 
Their  coming,  in  one  sense,  was  fortunate,  for  the 
lesson  of  Sluys  had  been  thrown  away.  The  Ostend 
garrison  had  been  unpaid  for  eighteen  months ;  their 
clothes  were  falling  off  their  backs ;  "  hundreds  of 
them  had  not  been  in  a  bed  for  two  years,"  and  with 
Parma's  army  within  a  day's  march,  the  fortifications 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  to  ruins.  There  were  sup- 
plies in  the  town  but  for  six  days.^  The  condition  of 
the  place  was  conjectured  by  Parma,  and  was  soon 
accurately  known  to  him.     Robert  Cecil  and  a  young 

1  Mission  of  the  States  to  England,  March,  1588:  MSS.  Holland, 

a  EUzabeth  to  Lord  Willoughby,  March,  5-15:  MS,  Ibid. 

«  Condition  of  Ostend,  March,  1688:  MSS.  Spain,  The  feeling  with 
which  the  treaty  was  regarded  by  the  passionate  Catholics  appears  in  an 
intercepted  letter  from  a  Lancashire  priest  in  Flanders  to  Sir  William 
Stanley. 

"  They  say  the  English  beggars  will  come  shortly,  accompanied  with  four 
hundred  attendants.  Besides  Derby,  Cobham,  and  Crofts,  Amyas  Paulet  is 
ilso  joined  in  commission,  that  hard  gaoler  to  the  holy  Qneen  and  mar- 
tyress.  Men  muse  they  are  so  mad  and  shameless  to  sue  for  that  they  are 
impossible  to  obtain,  but  if  they  be  now  come  so  near  an  end  of  theif 
tyranny  as  we  hope,  and  themselves  fear,  they  will  be  blind  indeed  amd 
play  more  foolish  pranks  yet*' :  MS.  Ibid.  February  27. 
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Spencer  went  to  Ghent  to  give  notice  of  die  Commis- 
sioners' arrival.  Parma  received  them  wilh  elaborate 
courtesy,  and  when  they  returned  to  Ostend,  sent  an 
engineer  with  them  disguised  as  a  servant  to  survey 
the  defences.^ 

Two  difficulties  lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  treaty* 
The  first  was  the  place  of  meeting.  The  English 
wished  it  to  be  Ostend  itself,  that  it  might  seem  to  the 
world  as  if  Spain  was  making  the  advances.  Parma 
CQQ  the  other  hand  declined  to  recognise  even  the  tem- 
porary possession  by  England  of  the  revolted  properly 
of  his  master.  The  other  difficulty  lay  in  the  limita- 
tion of  Parma's  commission.  PhiUp  had  given  him 
powers  to  treat  for  peace,  but  not  make  a  final  agree- 
ment without  reference  to  himself,  and  the  reservation 
appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicions  entertained  so  widely 
of  Philip's  sincerity.  Messengers  went,  backwards  and 
forwards.  Elizabeth  assumed  a  high  tone,  and  refused 
to  treat  at  all,  unless  she  saw  her  way  before  her 
clearly .2     The  Prince  applied  to  Philip  for  an  exten- 

1  The  Prince  was  extremely  polite  to  Robert  Cecil.  He  enquired  mach 
about  England,  where  at  a  boj  he  spent  some  time  with  Philip.  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  war,  and  of  the  miaeiy  which  it  was  causing,  and  desqibe^ 
himself  as  most  anxious  to  bring  about  peace.  Robert  Cecil  mentions  a 
suriouB  chrcumstance.  Though  Ostend  was  short  of  provisions,  the  garrison 
W4t8  Supplied  liberally  with  game.  Pheasants  and  partridges  had  flourished 
upon  the  ruins  of  cultivation.  They  flew  continually  within  the  walla. 
Cecil  had  "  a  setting  dog  and  nets,**  and  ^*  hoped  to  eat  partridges  in  Lent 
of  his  own  catching,  asking  no  fiivours  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.*'  —  Narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Spencer,  March  1;  Robert  Cecil  to  Burghley,  March  10:  MSB* 
S^ain.    Compare  MSB.  Holland,  Februaiy  26. 

^  Dr.  Rogers,  a  canon  lawyer,  one  of  Sir  James  Crofts*  people,  brought 
her  displeasure  on  himself  by  being  over  humble  to  Parma.  Crdts  sent 
him  to  Ghent,  where  ho  addressed  the  Prince  **  as  having  in  his  hands,  like 
Jupiter,  the  issues  of  life  and  death.**  —  Account  of  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma  by  Dr.  Rogers:  MSB.  Spain.  "Her  Majesty,**  wrote 
Burghley  in  reply, "  can  in  no  sort  like  that  any  speeches  should  be  uttered 
as  tibough  she  did  beg  a  peace,  being  persuaded  that  the  King  of  Spain 
ttMidii  in  as  great  need  thereof  as  herself  and  therefore  greatly  dislikes  Dr. 
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sion  of  authority.'  Of  late,  evidently,  and  since  his 
vast  preparations  had  been  completed,  Philip  had 
neither  expected  nor  desired  that  the  treaty  should 
take  effect.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  with  excessive 
difficulty,  to  a  desperate  effort,  and  was  now  unwilling 
that  so  much  cost  and  labour  should  be  thrown  away. 
Parma,  better  aware  of  the  difference  in  such  matters 
between  calculations  and  results,  and  distressed  as  he 
had  cause  to  be  by  the  waste  of  his  own  army,  still  held 
to  his  old  opinion,  and  desired  to  make  the  negotiations 
a  reality,  at  least  for  a  time. 

After  mentioning  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
raised,  the  Prince  proceeds : 

"  Your  Majesty  ought  to  know  what  is  said  here 
about  this  treaty,  what  is  said  especially  by  your  most 
loyal  subjects,  men  well-affectioned  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  the  repose  of  your  realm  and  state.  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  the  English  are  proceeding  sin- 
cerely, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  eveiy  one  agrees  that 
it  will  be  most  to  your  interest  to  make  peace.  The 
miseries  of  these  suffering  States  will  be  then  brought 
to  an  end  ;  the  Catholic  religion  will  be  re-established 
under  your  Majesty's  authority  ;  you  will  not  conquer 
England,  but  on  the  other  hand,  your  fleet  will  be 
secure,  and  you  will  risk  no  disaster  which  may  injure 
your  prospects  here.  If  your  Majesty  desires  a  con- 
clusion of  these  troubles  in  your  own  lifetime,  a  conclu- 
sion such  as  God's  goodness  and  your  own  Christian 
disposition  should  lead  us  all  to  hope  for,  you  cannot 
better  please  your  loyal  people,  you  cannot  more  dis- 
appoint those  who  envy  your  greatness,  especially  the 
heretics,  than  by  now  consenting  to  a  sound  and 
honourable  arrangement. 

fiogers's  speech,  delivered  to  the  Duke  at  Ghent,  being  in  truth  fbnd  and 
rain.'*  —  Burghley  to  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Gobham:  M88,  Spain, 
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<<  Were  the  sitnation  such  as  we  once  hoped  it  might 
be,  had  the  fundamental  point  of  secresy  especially 
been  better  observed,  we  might,  with  God's  help,  have 
looked  confidently  for  some  good  success.  Our  antici- 
pations, however,  have  in  many  ways  been  disappointed. 
The  English  have  had  time  to  arm,  by  sea  and  land. 
They  have  their  leagues  with  Denmark,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  French  Protestants,  who  will  do  all  they 
can,  be  it  much  or  little,  to  interfere  with  us.  Your 
Majesty's  intentions  are  blown  abroad,  and  are  notori- 
ous to  everv  one.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  that  as 
weU  in  disembarking  and  gaining  a  footing  on  the  sofl 
as  in  our  advance  afterward,  we  shall  find  as  much 
work  as  we  can  do.  The  enemy  being  prepared  to 
receive  us,  we  have  fewer  men  than  we  ought  to  have, 
and,  although  God  may  be  pleased  to  spare  us  any 
serious  disasters  which  are  nevertheless  not  impossible, 
the  business  may  be  possibly  a  protracted  one ;  and 
the  French  and  Germans  may  be  able,  not  only  to 
make  a  diversion  in  these  Provinces,  but  to  send  suc- 
cours into  England  itself.  Your  Majesty  must  see 
clearly  that  when  matters  are  quieted  here,  and  Wal- 
cheren  is  again  your  own,^  you  can  pursue  your  pur- 
pose at  your  leisure ;  no  one  can  then  interfere  with 
you  ;  a  pretext  as  your  Majesty  knows  can  never  long 
be  wanting.^ 

^'  I  submit  these  considerations  to  your  Majesty  that 
you  may  know  the  state  of  opinion  here :  not  that  I 

1 «  Cuando  V .  Magd  aya  aqnietado  todo  esto  y  tenga  la  Isia  de  Valcheran 
6k  Bu  obediencia,  podrd  &  la  mano  salva  cuando  fneie  servido  proseguir  sn 
intencion.''  It  is  quite  certain  from  these  words  that  Panna  looked  for  the 
ffarrender  of  Flushing  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  States,  as  one  ol  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty. 

3  "  Cuanto  &  pretextos  justos  y  fundados,  ya  sabe  Y.  liagd  que  nnncii 
iUtaran.'* 
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wish  to  shrink  from  my  own  duty.  As  far  as  Kes  in 
me,  I  am  ready  to  execute  your  Majesty's  commands* 
I  can  achieve  no  greater  honour  or  reputation  than  in 
losing  my  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  your  Maj- 
esty. It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  before  I  can  receive 
your  Majesty's  answer,  the  fleet  will  have  arrived,  andy 
with  God's  help,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  commands 
which  will  arrive  with  it.  Meanwhile  I  shall  continue 
tie  treaty  that,  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  impedi- 
ment, your  Majesty  may  be  able  to  choose  the  course 
which  shall  seem  most  to  your  advantage.  My  doubt 
is  only  whether  I  can  do  anything  without  more  ample 
powers  from  your  Majesty.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
the  English  will  enter  into  no  particulars,  and  the 
negotiations  may  at  any  time  be  broken  off  to  the  dis- 
gust of  these  reconciled  Provinces,  which  look  on  peace 
as  certain.  If  your  Majesty  will  send  me  these  powers 
—  only  that  I  may  shew  them  —  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  conclude  nothing  without  your  Majesty's 
permission."  ^ 

Parma,  it  is  remembered,  had  conversed  with  several 
of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  English  commission. 
It  is  evident  from  his  letter  that  he  not  only  believed, 
but  felt  perfectly  assured  that  Elizabeth  was  prepared 
to  abandon  all  demands  for  religious  toleration  in  the 
States,  and  also  to  restore  Flushing.  He  speaks  of  the 
.'e-establishment  of  Romanism  in  the  Provinces  and  the 
recovery  of  Walcheren,  as  concessions  which  lay  at 
Philip's  option  to  receive.  It  is  evident  also  that  he 
looked  on  the  conquest  of  England  as  likely  to  be  diffi- 
cult, and  on  this  point  he  expressed  himself  more  at 
length  in  a  second  dispatch  which  bears  the  samff 
date: 

1  The  Prince  of  Panna  to  Philip,  March  10-20, 1588  *  M88,  Simamem 


\ 
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"  All  18  well  with  us,"  he  said,  "  save  for  the  aston- 
ishing and  distressing  mortality  among  the  troops.  It 
is  sad  to  think  how  many  have  died  and  how  many  are 
sick.^  Of  the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  men 
with  whom  I  expected  to  embark,  I  have  not  at  present 
seventeen  thousand.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  obtain 
recruits  from  Germany.  The  death  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
most  unfortunate.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  an  ex- 
cellent seaman ;  you  have  lost  a  valuable  servant  in 
him,  and  the  fleet  is  delayed.  But  these  accidents  are 
in  the  bands  of  God,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  he  is 
doing  the  best  for  his  own*  glory,  and  for  the  success  ot 
the  enterprise.  Our  purpose  is  so  notorious  and  the 
signs  of  it  so  obvious,  that -attempts  at  concealment  are 
futile.  .Were  I  to  affect  some  other  movement,  I 
should  be  throwing  away  men,  and  this  treaty  is  the 
only  kind  of  feint  which  is  now  possible. 

"  As  to  money,  I  assure  your  Majesty  I  am  in  ex- 
tremity. Four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  I 
borrowed  in  Antwerp,  between  exchange  and  interest 
were  but  three  hundred  thousand  when  they  came  into 
my  hands.  They  are  already  gone,  and  I  am  without 
resource.  Baptista  de  Tassis  has  applied  for  another 
loan,  but  has  returned  empty-handed.  Your  Majesty 
must  look  to  it.  All  wiU  fail  without  money.  I  have 
a  motley  army  of  all  nations,  and  there  will  be  mutiny 
and  irreparable  disorder.  The  Lord  may  purpose  to 
chastise  us  for  our  sins,  perhaps,  with  some  sharp  mis- 
fortune. Spaniards  are  the  sinews  of  the  enterprise. 
If  the  Armada  brings  me  six  thousand,  I  shall  still  be 
under-furnished.  My  numbers  diminish  daily ;  when 
I  shall  have  landed,  I  must  fight  battle  after  battle  ;  I 

1  **  Es  la  mayor  lastima  del  mundo  do  IO0  machos  que  ban  muerto  j  d« 
lot  machos  infermos.** 
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shall  lose  men  by  wounds  and  disease ;  I  mnst  leave 
detachments  behind  me,  to  keep  open  my  communica- 
tions ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  body  of  my  army  will 
become  so  weak,  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable  to  ad- 
vance in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given 
to  the  heretics  and  your  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  in- j| 
terfere,  but  there  may  fall  out  some  notable  inconven*  '^ 
ience,  with  the  loss  of  everything,  and  I  be  unable  to 
remedy  it.^  With  insufficient  means  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
complish impossibilities ;  I  must  therefore  entreat  your 
Majesty  that  there  be  neither  neglect  nor  delay.  Tour 
Highness  must  provide  that  tliere  be  no  diversion  from 
any  other  quarter,  and  that  in  case  of  accident,  the  Ar- 
mada brings  with  it  an  arrily  of  reserve.  Affairs  of 
this  kind  are  costly,  but  you  must  not  let  expense  deter 
you.  Success  in  these  enterprises  depends^  next  to 
the  favour  of  God,  on  the  completeness  of  the  prepara- 
tions." 2 

The  modest  good  sense  of  Parma  might  have  pro- 
duced some  effect  on  Philip,  but  for  the  fascination  of 
the  English  succession,  and  the  misleading  clamour  of 
Allen  and  Parsons,  who  measured  probabilities  by 
their  passions,  and  assured  him  that  half  England  wag 
ready  to  rise  in  arms  to  welcome  him.  He  sent  the 
powers  which  Parma  asked  for,  but  only,  as  he  admit- 
ted, to  satisfy  his  reconciled  subjects  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  who  might  complain  if  their  wishes  were  dis- 

1  Parma  was  better  informed  on  the  real  nature  of  the  work  before  him 
than  European  Catholic  opinion.  There  is  in  the  Record  Office  a  copy  of 
an  Italian  address  to  Philip  inviting  him  to  the  conquest  of  England, 
describing  it  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the  most  inviting  to  plan* 
der,  and  at  the  same  time  the  easiest  to  overrun.  "  Caesar/'  the  writer 
admits,  found  some  difficulty.  **  Csesar  required  great  preparation  and 
large  resources."  But  the  case^  were  not  parallel,  "  England  havmg  ii 
Cnear's  time  a  large  population  '* :  MSS,  Spain^  1688 

*  Parma  to  Philip,  March  10-20:  M88.  Simancas, 
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regarded,  and  he  sent  with  the  commission  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  only  to' be  used  to  protract  the  treaty 
till  the  fleet  arrived. 

The  negotiations,  which  had  now  become  a  pretence 
to  deceive  Elizabeth,  had  deceived  also  Sextus  and  th* 
Cardinals.  When  Olivarez  attempted  to  obtain  an 
\  advance  of  money,  he  was  met  by  a  confessed  suspi- 
^^cion  that  the  Most  Catholic  King  was  attempting  to 
cheat  his  Holiness.  The  imputation  on  his  good  faith 
in  such  a  quarterythe  reproach  which  he  was  assured 
would  fall  on  liim  if,  after  so  much  had  been  done  and 
talked  of,  he  left  the  nest  of  heresy  undisturbed,  com- 
bined to  push  P^ip  forward,  and  closed  his  ears  to 
the  suggestion  of  possible  failure.^  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was- secretly  encouraged  by  accounts  of  the  Queen's 
disposition,  which  were  ftimished  him  by  the  traitors 
about  the  Court.  While  Allen,  and  Parsons,  and 
Englefield  were  arranging  the  disposition  of  the  public 
offices,  or  discussing  a  redistribution  of  property  with 
Olivarez,  and  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  a  general 
measure  of  confiscation,^  Elizabeth  was  at  her  old 
courses.  "  I  see  no  disposition  in  her  Majesty,"  wrote 
Walsingham,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Armada  was 
already  projecting  over  England,  "I  see  no  disposi- 
tion in  her  Majesty  to  take  a  thorough  course  —  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  we  hold  in  all  our  actions,  both  at 

1  Olivarez  to  PhiUp,  Febniaiy  22,  March  2,  18,  21,  April  4:  M8S.  Bi- 
mancas. 

2  '*  Quien  serian  las  personas  nobles  y  calificados,  &  quien  se  podr^a  hon- 
rar  de  mayores  titulos  y  con  los  estados  de  los  hereges,  en  lo  cual  ha  conferido 
Alano  conmigo,  y  parece  que  no  se  puede  resolver  esto  sino  sobra  la  obra, 
pues  de  otra  manera  se  quitaria  la  esporan^a  de  los  que  se  quisiesen  conver 
tir,  y  los  que  hasta  agora  merecen  podrian  desmerecer  6  discubrirsele  algan 
Memento  de  aqui  all&;  y  tambien  otros  mas  benemeritos  de  que  hasta  agora 
no  se  tiene  notieia,  ))ero  bien  jnzga  el  Cardmal  que  sea  conveniente  luego 
que  este  en  buen  estado  la  conqaista  ir  premiando  k  algunos  7  dandoloa 
titulos  y  proveer  los  obispadoe,"  &c. — Olivarez  al  Rey,  22  Hebrero,  1588t 
i#iS.  nrid. 
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home^  and  abrocul,  which  breedeth  both*  danget  and     • 
diishonour."  ^  -J 

The  expectation  of  a  catastrophe  impaired  the  value 
of  landed  property.     When  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  youth  had  fallen  at  Cannee,  the  con- 
fidence  of  the   people  was  so  little    shaken  that  the      .y 
ground  on  which  Hannibal's  army  was  encamped  was-  gf 
sold  in  thie  forum   at   its   usual   price.     Sir   William-  \ 
Drui*y,  Writing  to  Burghley  in  the  spring   of  1588, 
afbout  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  the  Queen,  said,  that 
his  wife  would  sell  her  jewels  to  save  him  from  having 
to  part  at  a  loss  with  his  estate,"  for  no  man  would 
give  ^ything  as  land  was  worth,  bd^use  they  feared 
a  hard  world."  ^ 

The  knowledge  of  Philip's  real  intentions  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  in  detail  the  further  hid** 
tbry  of  the  treaty,  which  answered  no  purpose  save  tb 
giVi^  Elizabeth  an  excuse  for  inactivity,  and  tb  madden 
the  unfortunate  Provinces.  A  few  features  of  it  only 
require  to  be  noticed.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  be- 
fore a  place  could  be  selected  for  the  Commissioners 
to  meet,  the  English  standing  out,  as  a  point  of  hon- 
our, that  Philip's  representatives  should  come  first  tb 
Ostend,  if  it  were  but  for  an  hour.  Parma  at  last 
consented  to  a  compromise.  Dr.  Rogers  assured  him 
that  if  he  would  yield,  the  Queen  would  not  only  sur- 
render the  cautionary  towns  to  him,  but  if  Holland 
and  Zealand  continued  obstinate,  would  assist  Spain  in 
reconquering   them.^     Thereupon   he   sent   Ricardot, 

1  Walsingham  to  Sir  William  Russell,  April  S-18:  M88.  EoUaruL 

2  Dmiy  to  Bnrghley,  March  20:  M8.  Ibid. 

8  "  Qae  por  esta  poca  honra  que  se  hard  la  Re3ma,  ella  no  solo  restitajiA 
k  V.  Magd  todo  lo  que  tiene  destos  estados,  mas  ayudard  &  xjobrar  la  parte 
que  quedare  obstinada."  — £1  Duque  de  Panna  al  Bey,  6  de  Avnl:  M8& 
Skncmcai, 
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President  of  the  Oouncil  of  Flanders,  semi-officiallj  to 
Ostend,  and  allowed  the  first  conference  to  be  held 
under  tents,  a  cannon*shot  ontside  the  defences. 

Here,  on  the  llth^21st  of  April,  Ricardot,  De  la 
Mote,  and  others  went  through,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the 
fi>rmal  preliminaries  of  a  treaty ;  Parma  himself  mean-^ 
whae,  disguised  as  a  rabbit^tcher,  wandering  among 
the  sandhills,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  rents  in  the 
fortifications.^  Little  was  done,  for  the  fiiller  powers 
for  which  Parma  had  applied,  though  oh  the  way,  were 
not  yet  arrived.  The  English  asked  for  an  armistice, 
including  England  as  well  as  the  Provinces,  and  cov- 
ering the  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  It  was  refused,  except 
for  Walcheren  and  Ostend  itself.  Progress  was  then 
reported  to  London,  and  the  next  session  was  ordered 
to  be  held  at  Bruges. 

And  now  the  rotten  foundation  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding became  at  once  apparent.  Derby,  Cobham, 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  and  Dr.  Dale  had  brought  vague 
instructions,  such  as  Elizabeth's  Council  had  been 
induced  to  sanction.  Sir  James  Orofts,  who  professed 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Queen's  real  intentions 
which  was  not  extended  to  the  other  Commissioners, 
took  upon  himself  in  the  pause  which  followed  to  go 
alone  to  Ghent,  and  speak  privately  with  Parma.  He 
did  not  impress  the  Prince  with  his  wisdom,  but  he 
laid  proposals  before  him  which  he  said  that  the  Queen 
would  confirm  if  he  would  send  over  a  secretary  who 
could   deal  with   her  alone;   and  these  proposals,  as 

1  "  Me  meti  yo  disfracado,  y  mientras  dtmS  la  platica  y  comida  que  tam- 
bien  se  le  habia  mandado  aprestar  alU  reconocer,  con  achaque  de  andar  & 
cafa  de  conejos  por  las  Dunas,  la  fortificacion  con  lo  que  deseaba  de  la 
pla^a,  confinnandome  con  un  Ingeniero  que  en  figura  de  criado  habia  en- 
▼iado  con  el  Secretano  Garnier  las  Teoes  que  alii  fiid."  —  Panna  al  Bay,  II 
de  Mayo :  M8.  Simancoi. 

VOL.  xn.  * 
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reported  by  the  Prince  to  Philip,  agree  precisely  with 
a  note  of  them  in  the  English  Records. 

According  to  the  offer  of  Crofts,  the  old  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  the  House  of  Burgundy  were  to  be 
renewed,  and  a  common  course  was  to  be  agreed  upon 
on  the  means  by  which  Holland  and  Zealand  were  to 
be  recovered  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  King  was  *'  to  allow  such  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion  in  the  United  Provinces  as  he  might  do  with 
conscience  and  honour,"  and  was  not  **to  introduce 
the  Spanish  Inquisition."  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  old  administra* 
tion  restored.  If  Philip  would  consent  to  these  condi- 
tions, the  Controller  undertook,  in  his  mistress's  name, 
that  she  would  restore  to  him  the  cautionary  towns 
and  all  other  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  occupation  of 
English  troops.^ 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  were  the  stipulations 
which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
negotiation  as  representing  Elizabeth's  personal  views, 
and  were  implied  from  the  beginning  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  it.  The  last  and  most  dishonourable  article  for 
the  surrender  of  the  towns,  the  Prince  described  as  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty,  and  was  the  first  which  he 
required  to  be  put  in  execution  as  an  evidence  of  sin- 
cere meaning.  He,  on  his  part,  was  willing  to  consent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;  not  however  till  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  had  completely  submitted;  and  if 
the  terms  were  really  offered  with  the  Queen's  sanc^ 
tion,  and  if  they  had  been  accepted  by  Parma,  she 
would  have  been  obliged  in  self-defence  to  unite  with 

1  *'  Articles  which  Sir  James  Crofts  hath  thought  good  to  propound,** 
April  SO-Maj  10:  M88.  Spain,  Puntos  propuestos  par  James  Crofta 
Enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Parma  to  Philip,  of  the  13th  of  May:  3188.  Bi 
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Philip  in  extinguishing  the  remains  of  the  revolt,  or 
she  would  have  lost  the  object  for  which  she  was  med- 
itating such  detestable  treachery.  No  wonder  Sir 
William  Russell  should  write  from  Flushing  "that 
this  unhappy  peace  had  b6en  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
sensions and  of  all  the  jealousies  between  the  States 
and  England."  ^  No  wonder  Lord  Howard  "  prayed 
God  there  might  not  be  cause  to  curse  a  long  grey 
beard  with  a  white  head  witless,  that  would  make  all 
the  world  think  England  heartless."^  No  wonder 
Burghley  feared  that  the  States,  made  desperate  by 
such  false  dealing,  would,  all  or  part,  treat  secretly 
with  Parma  for  their  own  peace,  and  that  the  Queen, 
outmatched  with  her  own  weapons,  would  be  forced 
to  continue  the  war  alone  or  submit  upon  "  intolerable 
conditions."  * 

Every  intelligent  person  in  England  or  out  of  it  who 
wished  well  to  tlfe  Queen  regarded  the  treaty  as  mad- 
ness. Yet  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  a 
deliberate  traitor,  who  was  receiving  pay  from  Spain, 
that  soldiers  like  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  desired 
war  because  their  trade  was  fighting ;  politicians  like 
Walsingham  land  Burghley,  from  Protestant  bigotry ; 
and  the  United  Provinces,  that  they  might  prey  on 
her  exchequer.*     Sir  James  Crofts  had  for  two  years 

1  Sir  William  Russell  to  Walsingham,  Maroh  26-Apiil  6:  Ma».  Hoi- 
land. 

3  Lord  Howard  to  Walsingham,  January  iST-Februaiy  6 :  MS 8.  Domettie, 

8  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  February  6-16:  MS.  Ibid. 

^  '^  Those  that  recommend  war  recommend  it  for  sundry  respects:  <K>me 
for  war's  sake,  as  I  should  do  perhaps  if  I  were  young  and  a  soldier;  others 
tor  religion ;  others  for  spoil  and  robbtoiy,  whereof  your  Majesty  feeleth  too 
much.  They  are  all  inclined  to  their  peculiar  interests,  caring  nothing  for 
the  Prince's  treasure,  the  impoverishing  the  subject,  and  the  overthrow  of 
tryide.  It  is  my  duty  to  remind  your  Majesty  that  if  you  do  not  stand  fast 
m  what  is  best  for  the  whole  estate  and  commonwealth,  many  practt  ^m  will 
be  used  to  persuade  yourself  against  yourself." — Mr.  Controllei  ^  th^ 
^neen,  February  22-March  4:  MS.  Ibid. 
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been  in  intimate  communication  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  wishes.  Champagny  said  that  his  visit 
to  Parma  had  worked  a  miracle,  and  that  peace  was 
certain.^  He  was  himself  confident  that  what  he  had 
done  would  be  approved,  and  he  wrote  to  Burghley  in 
the  highest  self-satisfaction.^ 

The  King  having  determined  that  the  treaty  should 
end  in  nothing,  these  ignominious  concessions  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose  had  the  Queen  formally  en- 
dorsed them.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  desire  privately 
a  convenient  conclusion,  to  talk  about  it,  and  say  that 
she  would  have  it  so ;  it  was  another  to  make  up  her 
mind  practically  to  what  no  sophistry  could  excuse; 
or  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  it,  to  carry  the  Council 
along  with  her.  The  Controller  was  severely  rebuked 
for  having  presumed  to  go  beyond  his  orders.  He 
was  ordered  home  to  England  to  explain  *'  how  he  had 
presumed  to  wade  so  far  without  directions;"^  and  a 
note  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand  implies  that  when  the 
question  rose  again,  the  Prince  was  to  be  told  that 
even  if  peace  was  made  the  Queen  would  not  surren- 
der the  cautionary  towns  till  she  had  been  repaid  the 
money  for  which  they  were  held  as  securities;  if  a 
peace  was  not  made  in  which  the  Provinces  were  com- 
prehended, she  would  not  deliver  them  at  all.*  A 
sound  and  honourable  resolution,  yet  a  resolution 
which  stultified  the  entire  negotiation  in  which  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  entangled.  She  had  quarrelled 
with   the   States,  she   had   allowed   her  army  to   be 

1  Champagn^  to  Bnrghley,  May  8-18:  MSB,  Spain, 

*  Crofts  to  Burghley,  May  ^12:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  The  Queen  to  the  Commissioners  at  Ostend,  May  S  and  May  M:  MM. 

«  Notes  In  Burghley's  hand,  May,  158S:  MS,  n>id. 
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ft 
wasted^  and  every  tdvantage  which  she  oould  have  de« 

rived  from  her  alliance  with  the  States  to  be  frittered 

awaj,  in  pursuit  of  a  treaty  of  which  the  surrender  of 

the  towns  was  the  first  and  most  obvious  condition  — 

so  obvious  that  in  every  word  which  Parma  or  Philip 

had  said  in  weighing  l^e  comparative  advantages  ci 

war  or  peace,  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course* 

The  impossibilitj  of  consenting  to  it  stared  her  in  the 

fiice  when  the  moment  for  action  came«    It  is  probable 

tiiat  even  if  left  to  herself  she  would  under  no  circum- 

•lances  have  actually  done  it:  but  to  have  played 

with  the  thought ;  to  have  twisted  the  public  policy  of 

the  country  out  of  its  natural  course  to  secure  an  ob« 

ject  which  every  intelligent  man  in  Europe  knew  that 

she  oould  attain  only  by  dishonour,  would  alone  suffice 

to  disqualify  Elizabeth  from  being  cited  as  an  example 

of  the  capacity  of  female  sovereigns. 

The  mischievous  effects  of  the  treaty  were  not  Hm-^ 

ited  to  the  States,  for  as  long  as  it  was  in  progreM 

Eli^beth  would  neither  stand  vigorously  to  the  de* 

fence   of  England  nor  provide  herself  Mrith  alliances 

elsewhere.     Her  policy  everywhere  was  partial,  feeble, 

and  fretful.     Henry  of  Navarre  in  Burghley's  opinion 

was  *'  the  hinge  of  her  security.'*  *    When  the  Leagtti 

first  took  arms  she  had  sent  him  money  with  the  con 

sent  and  almost  at  the  request  of  the  King.    An  Enf 

lish  subsidy  had  equipped  the  army  for  the  field  which 

uad  fought  and  won  at  Coutras,  but  with  the  prospect 

of  peace  she  had  drawn  her  purse-strings,  and  would 

supply  no  more.2    Philip,  though  he  knew  not  on 

i  **  Carcio  totins  nostlnB  ftlidtatis.** 

*  ^  Thua,*'  wrote  Bntghlay,  **  you  sM  how  har  Majesty  can  find  meaw 
at  small  holes  to  stop  her  own  light,  and  I  must  tell  her  to-day  with  wh^ 
dangers  she  seeketh  to  spare.'*  —  Bnrghley  to  Walaingham,  September  1$ 
tm-.  M9Bi  J)mubUc. 
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what  side  to  look  for  fiinds,  found  means  notwithstand- 
ing to  fill  the  chest  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  under- 
stood that  if  he  was  to  invade  England  he  must  keep 
the  French  Court  occupied,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1588,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Grermans  on  the  Loire, 
the  Duke  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  dictat- 
ing terms  to  the  King.  The  Huguenots,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  conquered  at  Coutras  were  dispersed 
for  want  of  means  to  hold  them  together,  and  although 
the  King  had  again  let  Elizabeth  know,  through  Staf* 
ford,  with  what  delight  he  would  hear  that  she  was 
enabling  Navarre  to  hold  up  his  head,  she  chose  to 
think  that  expense  that  way  was  no  longer  necessaiy, 
and  had  fastened  her  hopes  upon  Andrea  de  Looe  and 
her  diplomacy.  She  at  any  rate  was  m  no  want  of 
money.  The  half-million  which  she  had  reserved  in 
her  treasury  was  still  apparently  untrenched  upon. 
Burghley,  who  had  the  charge  of  her  finances,  would 
not  so  often  have  lamented  her  unseasonable  parsimony 
if  want  of  means  had  been  the  cause.  A  year  later, 
when  the  aspect  of  the  world  had  changed,  she  was 
able  without  eflfort  to  throw  an  army  into  Portugal. 
Her  exchequer  is  a  mystery.  She  had  been  honour- 
ably sparing  in  applying  to  Parliament  for  subsidies. 
She  had  been  lenient  in  extorting  the  legal  fines  &om 
recusant  Catholics,  and  unwiUing  to  use  her  powers  of 
confiscation  over  the  estates  of  the  refiigees,  but  by 
hard  housewifery,  by  rigid  economy,  by  leaving  her 
own  soldiers  to  starve,  and  by  allowing  her  willing 
subjects  to  serve  their  country  at  their  own  expense, 
she  had  contracted  her  outlay  far  within  her  revenues. 
Her  narrow  habits  had  become  a  second  nature  to  hei. 
She  knew  well  that  there  was  a  time  to  spare.  She 
anly  knew  that  there  was  a  time  to  spend  when  she 
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had  entangled  herself  with  some  miserable  creature 
like  Alen9on. 

Navarre  only  could  save  France  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  once  master  of  France, 
her  own  end  was  certain.  The  Prince  of  Cond6  was 
dead.  Navarre  was  sustaining  by  himself  the  whole 
weight  of  the  conflict ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  some 
great  crisis  was  visibly  coming,  he  sent  the  most 
trusted  of  his  ministers,  M.  de  I'Hdpital,  to  London  to 
try  the  effect  of  personal  persuasion.  "  England,"  De 
I'Hopital  said,  "  was,  the  head  of  Protestant  Christen 
dom.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  its  right  arm."^ 
The  German  Princes,  to  whom  he  was  going  after- 
wards, made  Elizabeth's  support  a  condition  of  further 
efforts  on  their  part.  He  explained  to  her  that  his 
master  could  not  possibly  bear  on  his  own  shoulders 
the  weight  which  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  them.' 
If  she  did  not  help  him  he  must  yield. 

As  usual,  she  could  not  resolve.  She  would  not 
consent,  she  would  not  refuse.  She  lingered  over  her 
answer  when  the  minutes  were  as  drops  of  the  life 
blood  running  from  the  veins  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
She  said  that  Navarre  had  no  right  to  give  way  after 
the  sums  with  which  she  had  already  provided  him. 
She  held  out  hopes  that  at  some  future  time  she  might 
again  be  liberal ;  but  actual  help,  or  distinct  promise 
of  it,  he  could  not  wring  from  her. 

"Charity,"  wrote  M.  de  FHdpital  to  Burghley, 
'*  your  proverb  says,  begins  at  home ;  or,  as  we  say, 
*  the  flesh  is  closer  than  the  shift.'  ^  Let  the  Queen 
say  plainly  that  she  cannot  help  us  because  her  own 
expenses  are   too   heavy,  and  we   shall   be   satisfied 

1  M.  de  PHopital  to  Boighley,  April  1:  M88.  France, 
s  ^^  La  chair  est  pins  proohe  que  la  chemise." 
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We  must  then  do  what  we  can.  But  to  entertain  ua 
with  riddles,  to  refuse  to  give  us  the  means  of  defend- 
ing ourselves,  and  to  forbid  us  to  provide  for  ourselves 
in  some  other  way,  —  this  my  master  will  think  a  little 
hard.^  One  of  two  things.  Let  her  Majesty  help  us, 
or  not.  If  no,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  truth 
and  kindness,  let  her  say  so  plainly,  while  we  can 
make  terms,  and  are  not  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion."  « 

If  she  could  spare  no  money,  De  I'Hopital  asked  her 
to  send  some  one  with  him  to  Germany,  to  recommend 
his  cause  in  her  name.  She  declared,  at  first,  she 
would  give  hun  neither  help  nor  countenance ;  and 
when  he  took  his  leave  he  had  scarcely  received  a  be1>* 
ter  answer.  She  said  that  some  one  should  possibly 
follow  him  into  Germany,  and  explain  her  wishes. 

The  alternative  condition  at  which  De  I'Hdpital 
hinted  was  obviously  the  King  of  Navarre's  conver- 
sion, which  she  could  not  recommend,  yet  to  which 
she  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  forced.  Dog- 
matic theology  sat  as  lightly  on  Navarre  as  on  Eliz- 
abeth. To  him,  as  to  her,  the  varieties  of  Christian 
opinion  were  of  as  little  moment  as  the  fashions  of 
dress.  The  one  article  of  the  Roman  faith  which  they 
both  abhorred  was  intolerance  and  persecution,  and 
mass  or  chapel  made  little  difference.  He  was  free 
from  the  rivalry  of  Cond^,  and  had  no  longer  to  dread 
that  another  Bourbon,  if  he  conformed,  might  steal 
from  him  the  allegiance  of  the  Huguenots ;  he  had 
but  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  to  which  at  last  he  in 
fact  gave  way,  to  have  the  King  and  three-quarters  of 

1  "Mais  de  Tentretenir  avec  les  ambages,  et  avec  les  esperances  foil 
^loign^es  nous  oster  celuy  de  penser  a  nostre  repos  par  quelque  autre  \09\ 
je  ne  S9ay,  Monsieur,  si  men  maistre  trouvera  cela  un  peu  dure." 

>  De  rH6pital  to  Burghley,  April  1:  MB8,  J'Vance, 
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France  at  his  back,  and  to  be  able  to  defy  for  ever  the 
worst  malice  of  the  League.^ 

To  desire  this  consummation  was  as  natural  as  to 
desire  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  which  the  religious  lib- 
erties of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Eliz- 
abeth perhaps  trusted  too  —  and  her  trust  in  this 
instance  was  curiously  well-founded  —  to  the  constant 
friendship  which  she  had  found  in  Henry  of  Valois ; 
weak,  cowardly,  and  treacherous  as  he  was,  yielding 
always  to  the  stream,  as  he  had  yielded  in  the  terrible 
days  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  King  of  France  was  yet 
true,  as  a  whole,  to  the  traditional  policy  of  his  house. 
Though  he  was  too  feeble  to  encounter  the  League  in 
the  field,  his  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Guises  made  him 
its  deadliest  oj^onent ;  and  the  most  dissolute,  super- 
stitious prince  in  all  Europe  had  chosen  the  latitudina- 
rian  Elizabeth  as  the  peculiar  object  of  his  regard. 

Finding  the  King  of  Navarre  unable  to  take  the 
field,  he  too  felt  that  a  crisis  of  some  kind  was  coming. 
Philip  had  sent  Guise  three  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  Armada  was  about  to  sail, 
and  that  the  neutrality  if  not  the  active  assistance  of 
France  must  be  secured  at  all  hazards.  The  cloud 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  succession  question  was 
still  undispelled ;  but  Guise  was,  for  the  present,  the 
only  Frenchman  on  whom  Philip  could  depend,  and 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  establishment  of  the  League  and 
the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth,  their  roads  lay  in  the  same 
direction. 

To  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  having  the  use  of 
the  harbours  in  the  Channel,  the  King,  while  he  had 
time,  secured  Boulogne  and  Calais.  He  reinforced 
the  garrisons,  put  in  governors  on  whose  constancy  he 

1  Stafford  to  Elizabeth,  April  5-16:  3f88.  France. 
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could  rely,  and  charged  them  to  hold  both  places 
against  all  comers.  The  Duke  of  Aumale,  Guise's 
brother,  went  down  to  the  coast  and  summoned  Bou- 
logne to  surrender.  He  was  too  late,  however,  and 
was  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  form,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  detained  there  for  the  summer.  Guise 
himself  prepared  to  secure  if  possible  the  person  of 
Henry.  He  sent  a  message  through  Belidyre  demand-* 
ing  the  control  of  the  government,  and  followed  it  up  by 
advancing  on  Paris.  The  city,  which  was  always  dd- 
Toted  to  him,  had  organised  itself  into  military  dis- 
tricts, and  had  already  placed  itself  under  his  com- 
mand. He  appeared  at  the  gates  on  the  9th  of  May 
(April  29-May  9)  and  was  received  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  women  showering  flowers  upon  him  as  he 
rode  through  the  streets,  men  clinging  to  his  stirrup 
on  their  knees,  and  adoring  him  as  a  saint.  Two  days 
of  convulsion  followed,  and  Guise,  at  the  end  of  them, 
in  all  points  but  one  was  sovereign  of  France.  In 
Paris  there  was  the  universal  shout,  "Vive  Guise; 
vive  le  liberateur  de  France ;  "  but  the  King  himself 
had  slipped  through  his  hands.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  barricades,  when  all  was  lost,  Henry  had 
sprung  on  his  horse  without  boot  or  spur,  galloped 
off  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was  away  to 
Chartres.  Had  Guise  taken  him,  a  French  fleet 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  joined  Medina  Sidonia 
in  the  English  Channel ;  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
invasion,  and  to  dispute  afterwards  Philip's  claim  to 
\\\Q  throne.  But  he  was  gone  out  of  reach,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  surrounded  by  a  powerful  body  of  loyal 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Guise,  who  aspired  him* 
self  to  be  King  of  France,  did  not  dare  to  exasperate 
the  moderate  Catholics  by  following  him  in  arms,  and 
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two  precious  months  were  lost  in  correspondence  and 
diplomacy.  The  Duke  had  his  way  at  last,  or  seemed 
to  have  it.     A  peace  was  simied  on  the  15th 

JuIt 

of  July,  by  which  Guise  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  realm,  the  league  with  England 
declared  brokeui  and  Boulogne  ordered  to  be  surren- 
dered to  D'Aumale.  But  it  came  too  late  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  The  Armada  was  already  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  its  fate  about  to  be 
determined  for  good  or  evil  before  the  League  could 
share  its  glory  or  its  shame»  The  Kingi  who  to  ap« 
pearance  had  yielded  everything,  was  animated  only 
with  a  more  deadly  determination  to  revenge  his  dis** 
grace.  He  told  Stafford  that  nothing  still  should  be 
attempted  against  England  without  notice,  and  that 
however  helpless  he  might  seem,  ^'before  long  there 
would  be  a  great  chs^ge :  ^'  his  fair  countenance 
towards  Guise  concealed  ^'  a  marvellous  design  tend- 
ing to  a  most  great  enterprise,"  and  if  ''  the  Spanish 
fleet  could  only  be  defeated  all  good  things  would  fol*- 
low."  1 

The  *^  great  enterprise ''  was  the  fiimous  tragedy  of 
Blois,  which  followed  in  the  ensuing  winter.  For  the 
present,  France  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  events 
on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended..  Philip's  am- 
bition had  alienated  Scotland ;  Elizabeth  had  para- 
lysed the  United  Provinces ;  and  thus,  from  a  combi- 
nation of  Causes,  England  and  Spain  were  left  &ce  to 
Gsuse  to  fight  out  their  great  duel  single-handed. 

i  Steflbrd  to  WslfliBgham,  Jtdj  81  and  Aagmt  1:  MBS, 
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Thb  Jesuits  had  carried  the  day,  and  Spain  had 
made  up  its  mind  at  last  to  enforce  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Pius.  A  combination  of  curious  circumstances,  assisted 
by  four  and  twenty  miles  of  water,  had  protected 
England  hitherto  from  sharing  the  miseries  of  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  but  the  exemption  in  itself,  provoking  to 
the  natural  envy  of  the  less  fortunate,  could  not  last 
for  ever.  Not  a  year  had  passed  without  a  warning 
of  an  intended  invasion,  and  the  notice  to  prepare  had 
not  been  thrown  away. 

Thirty  years  of  peace  were  supposed  abroad  to  have 
emasculated  the  once  warlike  English  nation,  and  to 
have  so  enamoiu*ed  the  people  of  quiet,  that  they  had 
no  longer  energy  to  defend  their  own  firesides.  If 
their  vigour  was  unimpaired  it  was  held  certainly  that 
they  must  want  skill  and  experience.  Their  peculiar 
weapon  the  long  bow,  though  it  had  not  yet  become  a 
toy  for  the  playground,  could  no  longer  decide  a  bat- 
tle in  the  face  of  muskets  and  cannon ;  and  ardent 
Catholic  Europe  expected  confidently  that  in  collision 
with  the  trained  regiments  of  Spain  or  France,  the 
English  militia  would  break  in  pieces  at  the  first  en 
counter.  On  the  sea  they  were  acknowledged  to  be 
still  dangerous.  The  English  corsair  was  a  name  of 
terror  wherever  there  were  Catholic  traders  to  be 
pillaged.  English  merchantmen  in  the  Mediterraneau 
defied,  engaged,  and   defeated  the   royal  galleys   of 
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Spain,  though  outmatched  to  twice  their  strength.' 
The  general  impression,  however,  was  that  if  the  naval 
defences  could  be  pierced,  and  a  well  found  army  be 
thrown  on  shore  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
power  of  England  would  collapse  in  ruins.  London 
itself  was  undefended  ;  and  there  was  not  a  fortress  in 
the  whole  island  which  would  delay  an  army  for  an 
hour. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  knew 
better  what  the  country  was  made  of.  Although  the 
hundred  beef-eaters  at  Court  constituted  the  only  per- 
manently existing  force  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  EngUsh  and  Spanish  soldiers  had  encoun- 
tered in  many  a  hard  fight  on  the  Antwerp  dykes  or 
in  the  open  field,  and  man  to  man  the  Spaniards  could 
claim  no  superiority.  He  had  experienced  at  Sluys 
that  their  engineering  skill  was  not  contemptible.  He 
knew,  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  a  writer,  who 
after  his  own  people  respected  the  Spaniards  above  all 
other  nations  in  the  world,  that  "the  English  had 
always  been,  and  at  that  present  were,  a  fi:ee  people, 
such  as  in  few  or  no  other  realms  were  to  be  found 
the  like,  by  which  fireedom  was  maintained  a  valiant 
courage  in  that  people."  ^  Flanders,  France,  and  Ire- 
land had  been  training  schools  where  many  thousands 
of  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  had  learnt  the  art  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  war,  while  for  the  last  eight  years 
the  militia  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
modern   weapons.      Yoluntees    miUtary   schools    had 

1  Thus  in  1586  five  London  vessels  returning  from  Constantinople  en 
gaged  Don  Pedro  da  Lejva  with  eleven  armed  galleys  between  Sicily  and 
Malta.  The  action  lasted  five  hours;  one  of  the  galleys  was  sunk,  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  was  obliged  to  sheer  off.  —  Hakluyt,  Vol.  11.  p.  482.  . 

s  Certain  things  to  be  considered  for  the  special  wealth  of  Knglandi 
MBS.  Domestic^  December,  1585. 
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been  established  all  over  the  country,  gentlemen  who 
had  served  abroad  drilling  the  sons  of  the  knights  and 
squires.  Thre6  hundred  London  merchants  who  had 
seen  service  took  charge  of  the  city  corps,^  and  the 
example  it  is  likely  was  imitated  in  the  other  towns ; 
while  along  the  coast  the  privateering  trade  had  made 
lessons  in  fighting  a  part  of  the  education  of  everj 
high-spirited  lad. 

In  this  way  for  eight  years  all  England  had  been  in 
preparation  for  the  day  of  trial.  It  had  not  been  witb» 
out  danger,  for  the  general  military  organisation  hod 
been  made  a  shield  behind  which  the  Catholic  families 
had  been  invited  to  make  ready  for  rebellion.  But 
the  recusants  were  known  and  marked ;  though  every 
able-bodied  man  was  put  in  training,  the  custody  of 
the  arms  was  reserved  for  those  who  could  be  trusted ; 
while  the  Protestants  had  the  essential  advantage  that 
only  they  could  furnish  experienced  soldiers.  The 
Cathohc  English  who  made  war  their  profession  wero 
serving  abroad  in  the  armies  of  Parma  or  Guise. 

Thus  it  was,  that  when  the  long  talked  of  peril  was 
at  the  doors,  and  the  people  were  called  on  to  take 
their  harness  to  resist  invasion,  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  well  oflScered  and  appointed,  were  ready  a^  a 
day's  notice  to  fall  into  their  companies,  and  move 
wherever  they  were  wanted.  In  the  uncertainly 
where  the  Spaniards  would  land  they  were  left  at 
their  homes,  but  with  their  line  of  action  accurately 
laid  down.  The  musters  of  the  midland  counties, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  to  form  a  separate  army 
for  the  defence  of  the  Queen's  person,  and  were 
directed  to  assemble  on  the  first  note  of  alarm  between 
Windsor  and   Harrow.     The  rest  were  to  gather  to 

I  Stowe. 
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the  point  of  danger.  The  coast  companies  had  orden 
to  fall  back,  wherever  the  enemy  landed,  removing  the 
corn  and  cattle,  and  avoiding  a  battle  till  the  force  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  joined  them.  Should  the 
landing  be,  as  was  expected,  in  Suffolk,  Kent,  or  Sus^ 
sex,  it  was  calculated  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  men  could  be  thrown  in  their  way  before 
they  could  reach  London,  while  twenty  thousand 
would  still  remain  to  encounter  Guise,  should  he 
attempt  a  diversion  in  Hampshire  or  Dorsetshire.^ 

How  &LT  forces  thus  constituted  could  have  held  their 
ground  against  the  veteran  soldiers  whom  they  would 
have  encountered,  is  a  question  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  modest  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect.  In  say*- 
ing  that  he  would  have  to  fight  battle  after  battle,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  expected  to  win  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second.  He  expected  also  that  his  vie* 
tories,  like  those  of  Pyrrhus,  would  be  dearly  puiv 
chased,  and  was  very  far  from  confident  of  the  ultimate 
result.  It  would  turn,  in  human  probability,  on  the 
action  of  the  Catholics,  about  which  there  was  still  an 
uneasy  uncertainty.  Philip's  claims  on  the  succession 
had  alienated  those  who  were  Catholics  rather  by 
descent  than  fanaticism ;  but  there  was  still  a  party  of 
unknown  strength  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  political  leader, 
who  had  forgotten  their  country  in  their  creed. 

Father  Darbyshire,  an  English  Jesuit  at  Paris,  told 
an  agent  of  Walsingham's,  "wishing  to  gain  him  to 
the  cause^"  that  "there  was  a  band  of  men  in  London, 
with  an  officer  sworn  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had 

1  **  Notes  of  places  likely  to  be  Msailed ;  **  ''  Notes  of  the  fonses  to  npftlr 
oat  of  each  county/'  &c. :  If 88,  DomaUe,  IMS.  Compare  the  Miitt«r  ttrt% 
printed  in  Mardin,  pp.  004-616. 
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served  under  Parma,"  who,  when  the  Armada  was  in 
the  Channel,  and  "  all  the  forces  were  drawn  to  the 
coast  to  resist  invasion,"  intended  to  rise,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  force  the  Tower,  and  release  Lord  Arundel.  The 
Catholic  standard  was  then  to  be  raised,  and  the  faith- 
ful everywhere  would  take  arms  and  join  the  Span- 
iards, Even  if  there  was  no  general  rebellion,  there 
was  a  fear  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  loyal  part  of  the  population  from  their 
homes  to  make  local  disturbances,  which  would  recall 
them  from  the  army,  or  render  them  unwilling  to  join 
their  standards,  for  fear  of  what  might  happen  in  their 
absence ;  and  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Council  to 
use  the  gallows  freely  on  the  slightest  sign  of  a  disposi^ 
tion  to  create  trouble.^ 

It  was  not  by  land,  however,  either  that  the  Span- 
iards most  feared  the  English,  or  that  English  states- 
men and  officers  most  relied  on  the  powers  of  the 
country  to  defend  itself,  if  it  was  only  allowed  fair  play. 
An  Englishman  writing  from  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Armada,  reported,  "  that  he  had 
talked  to  many  of  the  people  there.  They  confessed 
they  feared  England  on  the  water,  but  not  on  the  land. 
The  English,  they  said,  were  better  warriors  than  they 
on  the  seas.  Their  mariners  and  gunners  were  better, 
and  they  feared  their  fireworks."^     Their  experience 

1  MS.  endorsed  "  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Alis,  April,  1588  " :  MSS.  Borneo 
He. 

3  **  It  )8  to  be  considered  that  the  King  of  Spain  is  not  altogether  hope- 
less of  some  party  of  Papists  and  malcontents.  If  the  regiments  be  not 
in  readiness,  it  will  be  too  late  to  assemble  them  for  resistance  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  and  to  withstand  them  at  home  both  in  one  day;  for  eveiy 
man  will  stand  in  fear  of  the  firing  of  his  own  house  and  the  destmctidn 
of  his  family.  Therefore  if  any  stir  should  happen  in  this  case,  some 
severe  proceeding  would  be  speedily  used  by  martial  law.*'  —  Places  likely 
to  be  assailed:  iMS.  Ibid.,  April,  1588. 

*  Report  from  Lisbon.    James  Tyehall,  April,  1588  r  M8,  Ibid. 
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of  Drake  and  Hawkins  and  their  companions  had  made 
them  modestly  conscious  of  their  own  iuferioriiy  where 
numbers  were  in  any  way  equal. 

But  a  fleet  was  not  like  the  militia,  a  thing  which 
the  country  could  extemporise  our  of  its  own  resources. 
The  sea  towns  and  priyate  adyenturers  coidd  fit  out 
merchantmen  to  fight  effectiyely  against  an  enemy  of 
their  own  site  and  strength;  but  the  largest  ship  in 
England  at  this  time  belonging  to  a  priyate  owner  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  tons,  and  of  yessels  of  that 
sia^  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  sailing  fix»m 
any  port  in  the  cotmtry.  The  armed  crtdsers  which 
had  won  so  distinguished  a  name  in  both  hemispheres^ 
were  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  schooner  yachts 
in  the  Cowes  squadron.  Philip,  as  a  paternal  goyemor, 
had  encouraged  shipbuilding  in  Spain  by  grants  from 
the  Crown.  For  every  yessel  which  was  constructed 
aboye  three  hundred  tons  burden  he  allowed  four 
ducats  a  ton ;  for  eyery  yessel  aboye  fiye  hundred  he 
allowed  six  ducats  a  ton :  half  of  his  grant  being  a 
bonus  from  the  Crown,  half  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at  leis- 
ure. Elizabeth  had  been  adyised  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple.^ But  she  had  preferred  to  leaye  her  subjects  to 
their  own  enterprise,  nor  had  she  cared  herself  to  lead 
the  way  of  improvement.  When  her  naval  resources 
Were  all  counted,  including  vessels  which  had  been 
built  for  her  father  and  sister,  the  entire  English  navy 
contained  but  thirteen  ships  above  four  hundred  tons, 
and  in  the  whole  deet,  including  fifteen  small  cutters 
and  pinnaces,  there  were  only  thirty-eight  vessels  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  carrying  the  Queen's  flag.  She  had 
extended  to  the  dockyards  the  same  hard  thrift  with 

1  Certain  things  to  be  consideied  fbf  the  special  wealth  of  fingland* 

M8B.  Dametik. 
VOL.  zn.  99 
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which  she  had  pared  down  her  expenses  everywhera 
One  precaution  only  she  had  taken  on  the  other  side, 
characteristic  also  of  herself.  She  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  her  naval  administration  the  fittest  person  in 
her  dominions  to  manage  it — Sir  John  Hawkins  — 
who,  sea  robber,  corsair,  slave  hunter,  as  he  was,  yet 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  threw  his  mind  and  his  fortune 
into  his  charge.  When  the  moment  of  trial  came, 
Hawkins  sent  her  ships  to  sea  in  such  condition,  hull, 
rigging,  spars,  and  running  rope,  that  they  had  no 
match  in  the  world  either  for  speed,  safety,  or  endur- 
ance. In  the  small  Swallow  which  had  been  built  by 
King  Henry,  Lord  Howard  offered  to  sail  to  Rio 
Janeiro  in  the  wildest  storm  that  could  blow. 

A  few  words  in  detail  may  be  spared  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  fleet  which  was  about  to  accomplish  «o 
splendid  a  service.  In  ordinary  times,  one  or  two 
second  class  vessels  alone  were  kept  in  commission, 
which  discharged  the  duties  very  imperfectly  of  Chan- 
nel police.  The  navy  did  not  exist  as  a  profession.  It 
was  the  Queen's  policy  to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in 
any  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  to  leave  it  to  priva- 
teers. When  officers  were  wanted,  they  were  chosen 
from  those  who,  like  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  adventurers.  The  crews  were 
engaged  by  the  week,  by  the  month,  or  for  some  special 
service.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1583  consist- 
ing of  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Howard,  Drake,  and 
Frobisher,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  ships  and 
stores,  and  so  to  organise  the  yards  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  that  a  squadron  could  be  held  ready  for  sea 
if  suddenly  called  for.  The  whole  navy  was  then 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired.  The  charges  for 
its  future  maintenance  were  divided  into  ordinary  and 
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extraordinary.  The  first  cohered  repairs  of  all  kinds, 
wages  of  shipwrights,  carpenters,  clerks,  watchmen, 
and  cost  of  timbers,  ropes,  anchors,  mooring  cables  and 
other  necessary  dockyard  expenses.  For  all  this  the 
Queen  allowed  four  thousand  pounds  a  year.  She 
thought  the  sum  excessive,  but  it  could  not  be  brought 
lower.  The  second,  or  extraordinary  charges,  covered 
special  expeditions,  for  which  in  every  instance  a  par- 
ticular estimate  was  made  by  the  Council,  with  the 
lighter  cordage,  canvas,  provisions,  and  other  perish- 
able stores  of  which  the  consumption  varied  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service.  It  included  also  the 
building  of  wharves,  sheds,  and  storehouses,  and  also  of 
new  shipS)  of  which  it  was  then  decided  that  one  at 
least  must  every  year  be  added  to  the  fleet.  Construc- 
tion of  this  kind  was  done  by  contract.  The  ships  were 
expected  to  last  in  good  condition  thirty  years  at  least. 
The  Bonaventura,  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons,  was 
built  in  1560.  She  was  with  Drake  m  his  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  in  1586.  She  carried  his  flag  at 
Cadiz  in  1587.  She  had  been  engaged  in  every  ser- 
vice of  consequence  which  had  been  undertaken  since 
the  Queen's  accession.  She  was  caught  in  a  gale 
m  the  beginning  of  1688,  and  ran  on  a  sandbank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  when,  to  use  Lord  How- 
8U*d's  words,  ^^it  was  thought  impossible,  unless  she 
had  been  made  of  iron,  that  she  should  not  have  been 
severely  injured  if  not  lost."  .  She  was  got  ojff  "  with- 
out a  spoonful  of  water  in  her  well ; "  and  after  a  hard 
life  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Admiral  said  "  there  was 
not  m  the  world  a  stronger  ship."  ^ 

The  cost  at  which  vessels  of  this  kind  were  con 
structed  indicates  that  although  contractors  did  their 

i  Lord  Howard  to  Bnighl^,  Maioh  9-19, 1688:  MSB.  Doawtio 
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work  well,  they  were  contented  with  moderate  profits. 
The  Rainbow,  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,-  was  set 
afloat  fit  at  all  points  for  sea,  for  two  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds ;  the  Vanguard,  also  of  five  hundred 
tons,  for  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,^ — or  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  about 
thirteen  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  respeo* 
tively. 

The  wages  of  an  able  seaman  under  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  sixpence  a  day,  or  calculated  in  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  e<]tial  to  six  shiUingd  of  owp 
money.  Out  of  this  he  found  his  own  living.  As  th« 
value  of  money  began  to  fall  with  the  introduction  of 
bullion  from  America,  the  Government  altered  the 
mode  of  payment,  themselves  supplying  the  ship's 
rations*  In  1585,  the  sixpence  tried  by  the  same 
standard  was  worth  but  three  shillings,  and  the  sailor 
received  in  money  six  and  eight  pence  a  month,  white 
of  food  "  of  good  and  seasonable  victuals  "  his  allow- 
ance for  every  flesh  day,  i.  e.  for  every  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  was  a  pound  of  biscuit 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and 
two  pounds  of  meat  —  salt  beef,  fresh  beef  or  mutton, 
as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  three  other  days,  he  had 
the  same  quantity  of  beer  and  biscuit  with  half  a  ling 
or  a  cod,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  or  a  pound  of 
cheese.  The  diet  was  occasionally  varied  by  substitute* 
ing  bacon  for  beef  and  mutton,  reducing  the  salt  fish 
and  increasing  the  butter  and  cheese ;  in  all  cases, 
however,   the   beer   and   bread   remaining   constant.* 

1  Names  of  her  Majestj^B  Bhipe  sent  to  sea,  I>eoeinber  27, 15S7-Janaai7 
6, 1588:  MBS.  DomesUe, 

3  Proportion  of  victual  for  six  thousand  men  for  six  weeks,  15S1;  Kotes  of 
a  Beaman's  diet,  Febnuuy,  1682 ;  The  Parvejor  of  the  Naiy  to  the  Loid  iLd* 
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These  allowances  were  never  altered  wliatever  might 
be  the  variation  of  price  ;  the  cost  of  each  man's  three 
daUy  meals  ranging  from  fourpence  to  sevenpence,  at 
which  it  had  permanently  settled  by  1688.  The  pay 
had  been  raised  three  years  before  at  the  intercession 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  from  six  and  eight  pence  a  month 
to  ten  shillings.  The  increase,  however,  cost  nothing 
to  the  Crown,  a  smaller  crew  better  paid  being  found 
to  do  more  effective  service.  Hawkins  said  he  had 
observed  that  with  higher  wages  men  become  more 
healthy  and  self-respecting,  ^^  such  as  could  make  shift 
for  themselves  and   keep   themselves  clean,  without 

vermin."  ^v 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1583, 
five  new  ships  had  been  addied  to  the  navy,  larger  than 
any  which  were  already  afloat ;  the  Ark  Raleigh  and 
the  Victory  of  eight  hundred  tons,  the  Bear  and  the 
Elizabeth  Jonas  of  nine  hundred,  and  the  Triumph  of 
a  thousand.  The  four  last  named  had  not  been  com- 
missioned before  1688.  They  had  been  constructed 
upon  a  new  principle,  introduced  by  Hawkins.  The 
high  stems  and  forecastles  were  lowered,  the  keels 
lengthened,  and  th6  lines  made  finer  and  sharper.  Old 
seamen  shook  their  heads  at  the  innovation,  and  fore 
told  the  usual  disasters.     They  would  be  too  crank,  it 

miral,  July  23-Aagu8t  2, 1586 :  3fS8,  Domestic,  The  Spaniards,  still  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  change  of  diet  at  sea,  varied  the  rations  more 
(requently.  A  pound  and.  a  half  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  Andalusian  wine 
was  allowed  daily.  Meat,  fish,  and  cheese  alternated  in  rather  smaller 
quantities  than  in  England,  but  with  the  addition  of  peas,  beans,  and 
garlic,  made  into  soap.  —  Orders  signed  by  Don  Pedro  De  Valdez,  1676: 
M8S.  Spauif  Bolls  Home.  The  rations  of  English  soldiers  in  the  field  were 
on  a  yet  more  liberal  scale.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  when  Lord  Deputy,  fixed 
the  daily  allowance  for  eadi  En^ish  soldier  in  Ireland  at  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  beef  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread.  — Notes  on  the  victualling 
•f  the  army :  M8S,  Ireland,  June,  1676. 
1  Naval  notas,  Ifareh,  1686-6:  MS/S.  Domtdic 
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was  said,  to  carry  sail.  They  were  fit  only  for  smooth 
water,  and  would  founder  m  the  heavy  seas  of  the 
Atlantic.^  The  Queen  having  paid  dear  for  them, 
shrunk  from  experiments  which  might  shew  her  to 
have  countenanced  an  expensive  folly,  and  had  pre- 
ferred so  far  to  keep  them  safe  at  their  moorings  in  the 
Medway. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  royal  navy  of  England 
when  called  on  to  face  the  most  powerful  fleet  which 
had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  priva- 
teers promised  to  be  useful  as  auxiliaries.  The  great 
merchants  inevery  port  armed  the  best  of  their  ships. 
London  provided  thirty ;  Southampton,  Poole,  Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol  contributed 
as  they  were  able ;  and  English  brigs  and  barques  of 
two  hundred  tons,  which  never  went  to  sea  without 
being  prepared  to  encounter  pirates,  were  no  con- 
temptible allies.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  had  also 
two  ships  of  his  own.  Hawkins  had  four  or  five.  Drake 
had  a  whole  squadron,  for  the  western  privateers  rallied 
of  themselves  to  the  flag  of  their  chosen  hero.  But  it 
was  on  the  Queen's  ships  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
would  have  to  fall,  and  above  the  largest  of  them  the 
vast  galleons  and  galleasses  towered  up  like  Flemish 
dray-horses  by  the  side  of  the  light  Arabian  coursers. 

The  Bonaventura,  the  Golden  Lion  the  Rainbow, 
and  the  Dreadnought  had  been  with  Drake  at  Cadiz, 
and  on  Drake's  return,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Burghley,  had  been  paid  ofi^  and  dismantled.  The 
dockyards  had  suffered  like  every  other  department 
of  the  public  service  from  the  Queen's  determina- 
tion to  make  peace.  The  repairing  work  had  fallen 
far  into  arrears ;  and  in  September,  1587,  when  Philip 

1  Hawkins  to  Burghley,  July  17-27:  MSS,  Doamhe. 
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sent  orders  to  Santa  Cruz  to  sail,  and  bade  Parma  pre- 
pare for  his  immediate  arriyal,  there  was  not  a  vessel 
m  the  channel  carrying  the  Queen's  flag  larger  than  a 
pinnace.  The  ships  were  lying  half-rigged  at  Chat- 
ham,, with  neither  crews  nor  officers,  and  requiring  all 
of  them  to  be  examined  and  refitted,  beforie  they  could 
be  sent  to  sea  for  a  winter's  cruise.  Several  weeks  at 
least  would  be  consumed  before  men  in  sufficient  num- 
bers  could  be  collected  and  arms  and  stores  taken  on 
board.  The  Queen,  in  Leicester's  words,  "  was  treat- 
ing for  peace  disarmed ; "  and  had  Santa  Cruz  been 
able  to  use  the  opportunity,  Jie  would  have  found  his 
way  to  Margate  Roads  without  receiving  or  firing  a 
shot.  Burghley,  who  had  believed  that,  for  this  year 
at  least,  the  danger  had  passed  over,  was  roused  at  the 
beginning  of  October  from  his  dangerous  security.  The 
galleon  which  Drake  had  brought  home  with  him  in 
August  was  sold  with  her  cargo,  and  the  money  turned 
to  instant  account.^  An  embargo  was  laid  on  the  mer- 
chant-ships in  the  various  ports,  and  their  crews  were 
impressed  for  the  Queen's  service.  Hawkins  was 
directed  to  put  the  whole  navy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
condition  for  sea ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
instructions  were  sent  to  Howard  of  Effingham  "  to 
take  the  ships  into  the  Channel  to  defend  the  realm 
against  the  Spaniards." 

Just  as  in  Spain  the  intended  storming  of  the  strong- 
hold  of  heresy  had  stirred  the  crusading  spirit, 
and  the  CastQian  nobles  had  sent  the  best  of  '""^- 
their  sons  to  the  Armada,  so  when  the  call  was  sounded 

1  "  The  goods  taken  bj  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Philip  of  Spain  to  be 

sorted  and  sold  for  ready  money,  so  as  her  Majesty  may  employ  her  portion 

for  the  arming  of  the  navy,  and  the  meichants  and  other  adTentimni 

•employ  theirs  for  the  arming  of  their  shipe.'*  —  Notes  in  BuigUdjr'B  hand, 

October  8:  M88.  DometHc 
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at  last  for  the  defence  of  •England,  it  rung  like  a  trnni* 
pet-note  through  manor-house  and  castle.  The  chief 
of  the  house  of  Howard  was  in  the  Tower,  praying 
for  the  success  of  the  servants  of  the  Pope ;  but  the 
Admiral,  as  if  to  wipe  the  stain  from  the  scutcheon, 
brought  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Sheffield,  and  one  at  least 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sons,  to  serve  at  his  side* 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  came  too,  and  all  the  distin- 
guished seamen,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Palmer,  Town- 
send,  and  numbers  more,  whose  names  were  only  leaa 
illustrious,  Drake  was  already  at  Plymouth,  with  his 
own  squadron  of  privateers,  and  the  Revenge,  a  Queen's 
ship  which  had  been  sent  down  to  him.  The  common 
sailors  who  had  volunteered  '*  were  as  able  a  company 
as  were  ever  seen  "  —  ill  found  in  apparel,  and  desir- 
ing, not  unreasonably,  a  month's  wages  in  advance  to 
provide  themselves,  but  otherwise  the  pride  and  flowei 
of  English  mariners.! 

Lord  Howard's  first  commission,  drawn  by  Drake's 
advice,  left  him  free  to  act  at  his  discretion,  "  to  in- 
vade the  Spanish  dominions,"  if  it  should  be  thought 
good,  or  to  go  wherever  he  saw  a  chance  to  strike-  a 
blow.2  The  fleet  was  on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  Sea^ 
men  and  officers,  honest  Englishmen  everywhere,  had 
for  years  been  longing  to  have  done  with  privateering, 
false  colours,  lies,  and  pretences,  and  "  to  have  a  good 
severe  open  war  with  Spain,  as  the  only  road  to  an 
honourable  settlement."  Their  wishes  seemed  likely 
to  be  gratified  at  last.  Mid-winter  as  it  was,  the  gen- 
eral desire  was  to  follow  up  Drake's  work  at  Ca,di^ 
lie  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  either  dash  into  the 

1  Lord  Howard  to  Burghley,  December  22, 1587:  M88,  Domestio. 
'i  CommUsion  to  Lord  Howard  of  fiffiogbam,  December  91-81:  M9» 
n>id. 
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Tagtts  and  bum  the  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor  there,  or 
else  enrich  England  and  rain  Philip  by  seizing  the 
Indian  treasures  at  the  mouth  of  his  own  harbours.^ 

But  the  yessel  of  the  State  was  still  far  from  open 
waters.  To  the  disgust  of  every  one  it  was  announced, 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  commission,  that 
the  services  of  the  fleet  would  be  required  only  for  six 
weeks,  before  the  end  of  which  the  Queen  confidently 
hoped  that  peace  would  be  established.  The  limitation 
itself  made  a  distant  enterprise  impossible ;  but  she 
could  not  wait  till  even  this  short  period  had  elapsed. 
She  had  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  Sir  James 
Crofts  that  soldiers  and  sailors  wished  for  war  because 
it  was  their  trade,  and  that  Howard  and  Drake,  if  left 
at  sea,  would  do  some  rash  violent  action  which  would 
make  negotiations  more  difficult.  A  random  story 
came  up  from  Spain  that  the  Armada  was  dissolving, 
and  on  the  credit  of  it  she  directed  the  dismissal  of 
half  the  crews  which  had  been  collected  and  engaged 
at  so  much  expense.  She  ordered  two-thirds  of  the 
fleet  to  stay  in  the  Thames  with  reduced  complements. 
She  sent  Drake  to  lie  at  Portsmouth  with  three  small 
vessels,  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour  to  cruise  short- 
handed  with  the  rest  in  the  Channel,  but  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  pass  beyond  it.^    . 

Her  ordws  were  obeyed.  The  men  were  dispersed, 
the  fleet  was  made  practically  useless,  and  the  sea  was 
again  open  ;  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Philip,  as 
if  he  had  divined  what  his  sister-in-law  would  do,  or 
as  if  he  had  received  secret  information  from  England, 
sent  the  Armada  the  second  orders  to  sail,  which  were 

1  Notes  of  her  Majesty's  ships  sent  to  sea,  December  SS-Janoaiy  2 :  M8SL 
Domestic, 
s  Alteration  in  the  order  of  (he  fleet,  January,  1588. 
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anfulfilled  only  through  the  death  of  Santa  CmsE. 
♦*  Never,"  said  Lord  Howard,  savage  at  his  mistress's 
perversity,  "  never  since  England  was  England  was 
there  such  a  stratagem  and  mask  made  to  deceive  us 
withal  as  this  treaty."^  "We  are  wasting  money/* 
said  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  wasting  strength,  dishonour- 
ing and  discrediting  ourselves  by  our  uncertain  dally- 
ing." 2 

Nothing  that  could  be  said  in  the  least  availed. 
The  merchant-ships  were  released,  and  the  best  of  the 
crews  rejoined  them,  and  went  their  way  upon  other 
voyages,  beyond  reach  of  recovery.  *'  God  send  me 
to  see  such  a  company  together  again  when  need  is," 
wrote  the  Lord  Admiral.  "  If  the  power  of  Spain 
come  before  the  middle  of  April,  there  will  be  as  much 
ado  to  have  men  to  furnish  us  as  ever  was,  and  men 
we  must  have,  or  the  ships  will  do  no  good.'*  *  "  What 
did  move  her  Majesty,"  he  continued,  "  to  diminish 
our  forces  on  the  sudden  I  know  not.  If  anything 
be  attempted  now  upon  the  sudden,  either  for  Scotland 
or  to  invade  this  coast,  we  shall  do  as  much  good 
for  the  service  as  the  hoys  which  lie  at  Lyon  quieiy. 
There  is  no  master  in  England  that  will  undertake 
with  these  men  that  are  now  'n  them  to  carry  the 
ships  back  to  Chatham.  Our  state  is  well  known  in 
Flanders,  and  as  we  were  a  terror  to  them  at  our  first 
coming  out,  so  now  they  make  little  reckoning  of  us. 
They  know  that  we  are  like  bears  tied  to  stakes,  and 
they  may  come  as  dogs  to  oflFend  us,  and  we  cannot 
hurt  them."  * 

It   would   have   been   easy  now  for  Parma,  if  the 

1  Howard  to  Walsingham,  Januaiy  27-Febuaty  6 :  MS8,  DomeiUe* 

*  Hawkins  to  Walsingham,  February  1-11 :  M8.  Djld. 

•  Howard  to  Walsingham,  January  2S-Februaiy  7    M8,  JbiA» 
^  Same  to  the  same,  February  1-11 :  Af8,  n>id. 
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weather  would  have  allowed  him,  either  to  land  a  few 
thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  or  to  transport  his 
entire  army  to  England.  Howard  could  not  have 
fired  a  shot  to  interfere  with  him.  The  Scotch  plan, 
however,  had  been  given  up  for  reasons  best  known  to 
Philip.  The  weather  was  wild  and  boisterous  beyond 
experience.  Exposure  and  sickness  had  thinned  the 
rolls  of  the  Prince's  companies  far  below  the  numbeir 
with  which  he  believed  that  he  could  prudently  make 
the  venture ;  nor  if  his  ranks  had  been  as  inU  as  he 
could  have  wished  to  see  them,  would  he  have-  risked 
his  army  upon  the  Channel  in  the  wave-swept  hoys 
and  barges  of  the  Belgian  ports,  till  a  more  advanced 
season  brought  smoother  seas.  The  worst  actual  mis- 
chief was  the  false  economy  of  the  changes  of  plan. 
A  week  after  the  strength  of  the  fleet  had  been  re- 
duced, the  Queen  grew  uneasy  at  being  defenceless. 
Orders  were  sent  to  restore  Seymour's  squadron  to  its 
fall  numbers,  while  the  ships  in  the  Thames  were  re- 
called to  Chatham  to  be  paid  off.  A  fortnight  later, 
in  a  fresh  panic,  they  were  commanded  again  to  sea ; 
men  had  to  be  collected  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
and  bounties  and  allowances  were  made  necessary, 
which  doubled  the  cost  at  whiph  they  could  haye  kept 
in  commission  from  the  beginning. 

There  had  been  the  same  "  uncertain  dallying  *'  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  order  to  Portsmouth 
was  recalled,  and,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  down  to  the  coast  of  Spain  with 
the  Revenge  and  the  privateer  squadron.  But  the 
oermission  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given.  A^lthough 
Parma  had  distinctly  refased  to  grant  a  general  armis- 
tice, which  would  guarantee  England  against  attacks, 
the  Queen  discovered  that  if  Drake  shewed  himself  off 
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Lisbon,  "  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  peace ;  the 
King  of  Spain  would  take  it  ill."  ^ 

With  the  small  progress  made  by  her  Commissioner! 
in  Flanders,  and  with  the  daily  reports  which  came  in 
from  Spain  of  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  she  could 
not  refuse  to  allow  the  fleet  to  remain  at  sea.  But 
she  permitted  some  miserable  scoundrel  to  lay  a  plan 
before  her  for  saving  expenses,  by  cutting  down  the 
seamen's  diets,  stopping  the  beef  and  mutton,  and  set- 
ting them  to  defend  their  country  and  her  throne;  on 
fish,  dried  peas,  and  oil.^  Clinging  to  her  hopes  of 
peace,  and  afraid  probably  of  the  navy  endangering  it, 
she  tied  the  ships  to  harbour  by  supplying  the  stores  in 
driblets.  She  allowed  rations  but  for  a  month  at  a 
time,  and  permitted  no  reserves  to  be  provided  in  the 
victualling  offices.  Drake  had  offended  her  by  coh- 
suming  ammunition  at  target  practice.  She  would  not 
give  him  a  second  opportunity.  "  The  proportion  of 
powder  "  in  the  largest  ships  was  "  sufficient  but  for  a 
day  and  a  halPs  service  if  it  was  begun  and  continued 
as  the  service  might  require  ;  *'  in  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
*'  it  was  sufficient  but  for  one  day's  service."  ^  "  Grood 
my  lords,"  expostulated  Drake  with  the  Council, "  con- 
sider deeply  of  this,  for  it  importeth  the  loss  of  all.*'  * 

1  Howard  to  Burghley,  March  9-19:  M88.  Domestic. 

3  "  Eveiy  mantis  victual  of  be«f  standeth  her  Majesty  four  pence  the  day, 
two  pence  the  pound  besides  casks  and  salt.  So  the  mess  being  four 
persons  amounteth  to  sixteen  pence  the  day  for  their  meat,  besides  bMad 
and  drink.  By  altering  that  kind  of  victual  to  fish,  oil,-  and  peaa^  her 
Msgesty's  charge  will  be  but  three  pence  for  three  fishes  the  day  at  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  of  Newland  fish,  two  pence  in  oil  for  the  mess  the 
day,  and  two  pence  in  peas  at  two  shillings  the  bushel,  with  one  penny 
upon  every  mess  the  day  in  casks  and  other  charges,  which  amounteth  to 
in  all  eight  pence  the  day  on  every  mess,  which  is  half  the  charge  that 
beef  did  stand."  ~  Provision  of  victuals  for  the  fleet,  Mardi  ia-4tt  MA 
n>id. 

*  Drake  to  the  Council,  March  dO-April  9. 

«n>id. 
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It  was  no  fault  oi  the  CouncS.  The  Oonncil  would  hot 
have  left  Drake  to  ask  for  what  was  obvionslj  neces- 
sary. The  Qneen  had  taken  upon  herself  the  detailed 
management  of  eyerjthing.  Lord  Howard's  letters 
prove  that  she  and  i^e  only  was  responsible.  As  if 
every  officer  she  possessed  were  in  a  conspiracy  ta  niin 
her,  she  appears  to  have  kept  all  descriptions  of  sup*- 
plies  within  her  own  reach  in  London  or  at  Chatham^ 
permitting  iiothing  to  be  served  out  without  an  order 
from  herself;  and  the  ships,  at  Plymouth,  famished 
from  a  distance  with  small  quantities  at  a  time,  wftne 
often  for  many  days  without  ^od  cf  any  kind. 

^^  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  <^  since  there  were 
ships  in  England,"  Lord  Howard  wrote  to 
Buighley,  *'  as  no  victuals  in  store.  Her  ^"^ 
Majesty's  father  never  made  a  less  supply  than  six 
wiseks,  and  yet  there  was  marvellous  help  upbtt  ex- 
tremity, for  there  were  ever  provisions  at  Portsmouth; 
and  also  at  Dover  store  ever  at  hand  upon  necessity."  ' 

And  again  to  Walsingham :  — 

«'  I  am  very  sorry  her  Majesty  is  so  careless  (^  this 
most  dangerous  time.  I  fear  over  much  and  with 
grief  think  it,  her  Majesty  reUes  upon  a  hope  that  will 
tfeceive  her  and  greatly  endanger  her,  and  then  it  will 
not  be  her  money  nor  her  jewels  that  will  help  her; 
for  as  they  will  do  good  in  time,  so  will  they  help  notb* 
ing  for  the  redeeming  of  time  being  lost.  I  dare  say 
her  Majesty  will  look  that  men  should  fight  for  her, 
and  I  know  they  will ;  but  I  pray  heartily  far  a  peaee, 
for  I  see  that  winch  should  be  the  ground  of  an  hon* 
orable  war  will  never  appear;  for  sparing  and  war 
have  no  affinity  together."  * 

1  Howard  to  Bmghley,  April  8-18:  MSB.  Domutk. 
*  Homnrd  to  WalBrnj^]^  Ai^B  7-17:  M8,  Ibid. 
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The  alterations  of  purpose  had  created  so  much  oon- 
ftision,  that  the  four  largest  ships,  the  Tri- 
umph, the  Victory,  the  Elizabeth  Jonas,  and 
the  Bear,  were  for  many  weeks  left  behind  for  want 
of  hands  to  man  them,  '^keeping  Chatham  Church."^ 
The  Queen,  indeed,  had  considered  that  they  would 
not  be  wanted,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  refit  them.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  the  hopes 
of  peace  having  faded  away,  and  certain  information 
having  arrived  that  the  Armada  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  the  Council  so  far  prevailed  that  they  were  pat 
in  order,  and  allowed  to  join  Howard  in  Margate  roads. 
Supplies  were  issued  to  the  entire  fleet,  calculated  to 
last  to  the  middle  of  June ;  and  leaving  Lord  Henry 
Seymour,  with  the  Vanguard,  the  Rainbow,  the  Ante- 
lope, and  a  squadron  of  privateers,  to  watch  Dunkirk, 
the  Admiral  stood  down  Channel  to  join  Drake,  and 
wait  for  the  Spaniards'  coming.  Looking  into  Bou- 
logne on  his  way,  which  the  Duke  of  Aumale  was 
vainly  besieging,  he  was  off  Plymouth  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  of  May  (June  2nd).  Drake  with  forty- 
sail,  adventurers  all  of  them  except  the  Revenge,  and 
sent  to  sea  by  himself  and  his  friends,  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  the  united  fleets,  imposing  at  least  in 
numbers,  entered  the  Sound  together.  Spies  had 
brought  word  that  the  Armada  intended  to  sail  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  In  the  condition  of  the  English 
magazines,  it  could  not  come  too  soon  ;  and  the  plan 
was  to  take  in  water,  and  at  once  make  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  and  force  an  engagement  in  the  open 
sea. 

The  weather,  however,  continued  desperate ;  a  wild 
winter  had  been  followed  by  a  wilder  spring, 
and  the  lengthening  days  were  still  the  only 

1  Howard  to  Walsingham,  liaich:  M8S.  DomutM* 
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signs  of  approaching  summer.  A  severe  south-west- 
erly gale  set  in.  Plymouth  roadstead,  undefended  by 
a  breakwater,  was  a  dangerous  anchorage,  and  to  put 
to  sea  was  more  dangerous  still.  #  Howard,  with  the 
great  ships,  took  his  chance,  and  lay  rolling  in  the 
Sound,  '*'  dancing  lustily  as  the  gallantest  dancer  at 
Court."  Had  he  gone  into  the  harbour,  he  could  not 
have  come  out  unless  the  weather  moderated.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet,  being  smaller  and  more  manageable, 
went  for  shelter  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and 
there  lay  chafing  with  impatience  while  their  provision 
wasted  away.  Fresh  supplies  had  been  promised,  but 
the  days  passed,  and  the  victualUng  hoys  did  not  arrive ; 
on.  the  28th  of  May  (June  7th),  there  was  but  food 
for  eighteen  days,  and  Devonshire,  strange  to  say, 
could  not  furnish  anything.  If  the  eighteen  days  ran 
out,  and  the  Spaniards  came  at  the  end  of  them,  the 
sailors  would  have  to  go  into  action  starving.  They 
continued  in  good  spirits,  ready,  "  if  well  handled,"  to 
go  through  fire  and  water.  They  were  put  on  short 
rations,  but  they  caught  fish  to  eke  out  their  reduced 
mess-dinners.  There  was  sickness,  but  they  would  not 
yield  to  it ;  one  and  all  praying  only  either  "  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  enemy,"  or  the  expected  but 
lingering  victuallers.^ 

The  impression  left  upon  those  who  were  at  this 
time  most  about  the  Queen,  who  saw  her  daily  and 
transacted  business  with  her,  was  that  she  would  suc- 
ceed this  time  in  what  she  had  often  escaped  doing  by 
ft  narrow  accident,  and  finally  ruin  both  herself  and 
the  country.  She  now  knew  that  in  dancing  after 
peace,  she  had  been  pursuing  a  mirage,  yet  the  knowl- 
edge made  no  difference.     She  was  incapable  of  per- 

i  Howard  to  Walsingluun,  June  12-32,  June  14-24-  MSB,  Domatic 
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sonal  fear,  and  she  skipped  and  joked  and  wrangled 
over  her  money-bags,  as  if  the  Spanish  fleet  was  a 
dream,  and  Philip  fabulous  as  a  wizard  of  romance. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  wrote  Walsingham  from  his  bed  to 
Burghley,^  "  to  see  so  great  a  danger  hanging  over 
this  realm  so  slightly  regarded  and  so  carelessly  pro- 
vided for.  I  would  to  God  the  enemy  were  no  more 
careful  to  assail  than  we  to  defend,  and  there  would  be 
the  less  cause  of  fear.  Seeing  that  we  have  neither 
recourse  to  prayer,  nor  to  such  effectual  preparations 
as  the  danger  importeth,  I  cannot  but  conclude  accord- 
ing to  man's  judgment,  salus  ipsa  non  potest  servare 
banc  rempublicam."  » 

"  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Madam,"  said  Lord 
Howard  to  her,  "  awake  and  see  the  villanous  treasons 
round  about  you,  against  your  Majesty  and  the  realm."  • 
He  was  addressing  ears  closed  by  a  levity  and  obstinacy 
which  were  alike  incurable.  The  victuallers  came  to 
Plymouth  at  last,  ten  days  beyond  the  time.  They 
had  brought  provisions  but  for  one  additional  month 
only,  and  a  positive  message  that  no  more  should  be 
sent.  So  peremptory  Elizabeth  was  about  it,  that  she 
forbade  fiirther  preparations  to  be  made,  nor  till  the 
month  was  out  could  a  consent  be  wrung  from  her  for 
any  further  supply.  The  contractors,  when^the  order 
reached  them,  answered  that  they  could  not  execute  it 
within  less  than  four  weeks,  and  for  those  four  weeks, 
therefore,  if  a  knowledge  of  their  mistress's  character 
had  not  prepared  the  officers  for  what  might  possibly 
happen,  the  entire  fleet  would  have  b'een  without  food. 
The  one  month's  provisions  which  came  on  the  23rd  of 

1  Walsingham  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  was  lying,  as  he  pathetJcaUy 
udd,  "  waiting  for  my  fit." 

2  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  June  19-29:  MSS.  Domestic. 
8  Lord  Howard  to  Elizabeth,  June  23-July  3:  MS.  Ibid. 
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June  were  distributed  to  make  them  last  for  six  weeks 
at  least.  Six  men  were  placed  at  every  four  men's 
mess.  They  bore  it  without  complaining.  The  beer 
which  had  been  sent  at  the  same  time  was  sour  and 
poisonous.  They  bore  this  too,  or  would  have  borne  it, 
but  that  it  brought  dysentery,  a  more  dreaded  enemy 
than  the  Spaniard,  which  carried  them  off  by  scores. 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  patient  suffering, 
Drake  and  Howard  ordered  wine  and  arrowroot  at 
Plymouth  on  their  own  responsibility  for  the  sick 
beds.  When  all  was  over,  the  Queen  called  them 
to  a  sharp  account  for  an  extravagance  which  had 
saved  possibly  a  thousand  brave  men  to  fight  for  her. 
Howard  disdained  to  defend  himself,  and  paid  the  bill 
out  of  his  own  purse. 

Here  for  the  present  we  leave  the  English  fleet,  the 
summer  as  it  deepened  becoming  only  more  and  more 
stormy  —  gales  blowing  from  all  quarters,  now  a  hurri- 
cane of  thirty  hours  from  the  north,  now  shifting  to 
east  and  south-east,  and  then  to  west.  The  "  wind 
and  rain  "  was  uniform  in  nothing  but  violence,  "  so 
stormy  and  tempestuous  as  would  not  be  credited." 
The  "  oldest  fisherman  "  on  the  coast  could  not  remem- 
ber "such  a  summer  season."^  One  satisfaction  only 
Lord  Howard  found,  and  that  a  great  one.  Hawkins 
at  least  had  done  his  share  of  the  work  right  excel- 
lently. The  English  ship's  were  "  in  royal  and  perfect 
estate,  feeling  the  seas  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
riding  at  Chatham."  Through  the  whole  fleet  not  a 
spar  was  sprained,  not  a  rope  parted,  timbers  and 
cordage  remained  staunch  and  sound  within  and  with- 
out.    The  Trium])h  and  her  four  large  consorts  were 

1  Lord  H.  Snymour  to  Walsingham,  July  12-22,  July  18-28-  MBB,  Do 
vutHc. 
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grounded  again  and  again  "  to  tallow  and  to  wash.'*  * 
They  suffered  nothing  from  the  strain,  and  they  were 
dry  to  the  keel  as  Arabian  sand.  Their  seaworthiness, 
however,  would  serve  them  nothing  if  the  enemy  lin- 
gered till  their  magazines  were  empty.  Drake's  hopes 
were  still  to  make  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  supply  his 
necessities  from  Philip's  store-ships  since  his  mistress 
Failed  him,  and  fight  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  har- 
bours. He  feared  that  Philip  knew  their  condition, 
»nd  was  waiting  purposely  till  want  of  food  dissolved 
them.  Once,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  with  a  north 
wind  the  fleet  stood  across  to  Ushant.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  wind  shifted.  They  feared  the  enemy  might 
pass  them,  and,  afraid  to  venture  ftirther,  ran  back  to 
the  Sound,  and  there  they  waited ;  in  all,  twenty-nine 
Queen's  ships  of  all  sizes,  ten  small  vessels  belonging 
to  Lord  Howard  and  his  family,  and  forty-three  pri- 
vateers  between  forty  tons  and  four  hundred,  imder 
Drake,  the  united  crews  amounting  to  something  over 
nine  thousand  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  slow,  lingering,  long  expected  Ar- 
mada was  at  last  really  approaching.  Lisbon  through 
the  spring  months  had  been  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
eonftision.  Three  nations,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese, had  furnished  their  several  contingents.  The 
Spaniards  themselves  not  wholly  moulded  into  unity  — 
Gallicians,  Andalusians,  Catalans,  Castilians,  were  di- 
vided into  squadrons,  imperfectly  understanding  each 
other,  and  separated  by  hereditary  feuds.  The  hidal- 
gos from  Valladolid  and  Burgos,  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
volunteers,  lay  in  their  tents  surrounded  by  their  ser- 
vants. Portuguese  and  Castilian  peasants,  not  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  impressed  from  their  farms  to  serve,  were 

1  Hawkins  to  Burghley,  July  17-27:  M88.  JkmetHe. 
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kept  in  gangs  under  gaard,  lest  they  shoald  mn  away. 
Six  different  languages  were  spoken  among  Philip's 
own  free  subjects,  and  besides  these,  there  was  a  mot- 
ley company  from  every  comer  of  the  known  world  — 
galley  slaves  from  Constantinople  and  Algiers,  Jesuits 
from  Rheims«  exiled  priests,  Irish  and  English,  gather- 
ing like  ravens  to  the  spoil  of  the  heretics.  Lord 
Baltinglass  was  there  frt>m  the  Wicklow  hills ;  Lord 
Maxwell,  turned  now  into  Earl  of  Morton,  from  the 
Scotch  borders;  Caley  O'Connor,  a  distinguished 
*^  murderer,"  ^'  who  could  speak  nothing  but  his  own 
tongue ; "  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,^  dreaming  of  th8 
Desmond  coronet ;  with  many  a  young  Scotch  and 
English  gentleman  besides,  who  had  listened  too  ar- 
dently to  the  preaching  of  Campian  and  Holt.  Tho 
faithfril  of  all  countries  had  rushed  together,  as  at  the 
call  of  an  archangel,  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church. 

Among  these  elements  Medina  Sidonia  kept  such 
order  as  he  could,  his  chief  difiSculty  being 
to  prevent  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from 
breaking  each  other's  heads  upon  the  quays.  At 
length  the  weary  preparations  were  completed;  the 
galleons  were  equipped  for  sea,  the  stores  laid  in,  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  volunteers  all  embarked.  On  the 
fleet  itself  the  treasures  of  the  Indian  mines  had  for 
three  years  been  freely  lavished.  In  the  six  squadrons 
there  were  sixty-five  large  ships ;  the  smallest  of  them 
was  of  seven  hundred  tons ;  seven  were  over  a  thou- 
sand, and  the  largest.  La  Regazona,  an  Italian,  was 
thirteen  hundred.  They  were  all  "built  high  like 
castles,"  their  upper  works  musket  proof,  their  main 
timbers  '^fbur  and  five  feet  thick,"  of  a  strength  it  was 

1  Son  of  Sir  James  Fitzgerald,  who  WM  killed  in  the  woods  of  BfaUow. 
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fondly  supposed  which  no  English  cannon  could  pierce* 
As  a  symbol  of  the  service  on  which  they  were  going, 
and  to  secure  the  guardianship  of  Heaven,  they  had 
been  baptized  after  the  celestial  hierarchy.  The 
names  on  both  sides,  either  by  accident  or  purpose, 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  struggle;  the  St. 
Matthew,  the  St.  Philip,  the  St.  James,  the  St.  John, 
the  St.  Martin,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  were 
coming  to  encounter  the  Victory,  the  Revenge,  the 
Dreadnought,  the  Bear,  the  Lion,  and  the  Bull :  dreams 
were  ranged  against  realities,  fiction  against  &ct,  and 
unagina.^  supeLtural  patronage  agaSt  mere  hunuui 
courage,  strength,  and  determination.^ 

Next  to  the  galleons,  were  four  galleasses,  gigantic 
galleys,  carrying  each  of  them  fifty  guns,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  rowed  by  three  hun- 
dred slaves.  In  addition  to  tliese,  were  four  large 
galleys,  fifty-six  armed  merchant  vessels,  the  bewt  that 
Spain  possessed,  and  twenty  caravels  or  pinnaces  at- 
tached to  the  larger  ships. 

The  fighting  fleet,  or  Armada  proper,  thus  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  twentv-nine  vessels,  seven  of  them 
larger  than  the  Triumph,  and  the  smallest  of  the  sixty- 
five  galleons  of  larger  tonnage  than  the  finest  ship  in 
the  English  navy,  except  the  five  which  had  been  last 
added  to  it.  The  aggregate  of  cannon  was  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty.  They  were  brass  and 
iron  of  various  sizes,  the  finest  that  the  Spanish  foun- 
dries could  produce.  The  weight  of  metal  which  tKey 
were  able  to  throw  exceeded  enormously  the  power 
of  the  English  broadsides.  In  compensation,  however, 
and  making  up  fortunately  for  the  imperfect  provision 
allowed  by  Elizabeth,  the  supply  of  cartridges  was  sin- 

1  I  owe  this  observation  to  Mr.  Motley. 
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gularly  small.^  The  King  probably  calculated  that  a 
single  action  would  decide  the  struggle,  and  it  amount- 
ed to  but  fifty  rounds  for  each  gun. 

The  store  of  provisions  was  enormous.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  army  after  it  landed  in  England,  and  was 
suf^cient  to  feed  forty  thousand  men  for  six  months. 
The  powder  and  lead  for  small  arms  was  also  infinite. 
The  complement  of  sailors  was  moderate  considering 
the  size  and  number  of  the  ships  —  all  told  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  eight  thousand.  The  dis- 
posable space  was  probably  required  for^he  land 
force  which  was  going  to  Parma's  assistance.  Of  sol- 
diers, Castilian  and  Portuguese,  there  were  nineteen 
thousand;  of  gentlemen  volunteers  a  thousand;  six 
hundred  priests,  servants,  strangers,  and  miscellaneous 
officers ;  and  two  thousand  men  besides,  of  not  sufficient 
importance  to  be  described  particularly  in  the  Spanish 
records,  consisting  of  Turks,  Jews,  Algerines,  or  her- 
etic Dutchmen,  who  rowed  as  slaves  in  the  galleys 
and  galleasses.^ 

Medina  Sidonia  had  been  recommended  to  the  com- 
mand in  chief  by  his  rank,  and  by  his  connection  with 
the  Princess  of  Eboli ;  but  immediately  under  him  were 
the  ablest  officers  in  Philip's  dominions.  Martinez  de 
Recalde,  Governor  of  Galicia  and  Vice-Admiral,  was 
said  to  be  the  best  seaman  that  Spain  possessed  next  to 
Santa  Cruz.  Pedro  de  Valdez,  general  of  the  squadron 
of  Andalusia,  had  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the 

1  "  Los  dichos  navios  van  annados  con  2,431  pie^as  de  artilleria,  1,497 
de  broDce  de  todos  calibros  y  entre  ellas  machos  canones  7  medias  cale- 
brinas  y  las  934  de  hierro  colado  .  .  .  para  la  dicha  artUleria  se  llevan 
i2d,790  balas."  —  Legajos  De  Guerra,  221:  MS8.  Simancaa. 

3  Much  has  been  said  of  the  bolts  and  shackles  found  in  some  of  the  ships 
that  were  taken.  It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were  intended  for  English 
heretics ;  in  point  of  fact  they  were  no  more  than  part  of  the  ordinary  fiir* 
oiture  of  all  vessels  carrying  slaves. 
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coast  of  Holland,  when  Don  John  was  in  the  NethiBiv 
lands,  and  knew  the  English  Channel  well.  Miguel  de 
Oquendo,  who  had  the  squadron  of  Guipiscoa,  was  a 
Spanish  Philip  Sidney,  a  young  chivalrous  nobleman 
of  distinguished  promise,  who,  a  month  before  the  fleet 
sailed,  had  obtained  from  the  King  a  reluctant  permis- 
sion to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Among  the  other 
names  of  interest  in  the  list  of  ofiScers  was  that  of  Hugh 
de  Mon9ada,  chief  of  the  galleasses,  made  remarkable 
by  the  fate  which  overtook  him  ;  that  of  Diego  de  Pi- 
mentel,  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Mexico ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  brilliant  Don  Alonzo  da  Leyva, 
who  commanded  the  land  forces.  Bom  of  a  family  who 
had  for  several  generations  been  the  terror  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  corsairs,  Don  Alonzo  had  won  his  spurs  as  a 
boy  in  the  last  revolt  of  the  Moors.  Afterwards  he  had 
himself  formed  and  led  a  company  of  Spanish  lancers, 
who  fought  at  Gemblours  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  on  Don  John's  death  he  was  removed  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  which  was 
permanently  stationed  at  Sicily.  He  was  so  celebrated 
personally,  and  so  many  attractions  combined  in  him 
of  birth,  bearing,  and  distinguished  services,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  high-born  youths  who  had  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  Armada,  most  of  them  committed  their 
sons  to  Da  Leyva's  special  charge. 

The  short  supply  of  cannon  cartridge  was  one  seri- 
ous deficiency.  Masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  the 
Spaniards  believed  themselves,  and  cheap  as  they  held 
English  inexperience,  they  had  not  yet  comprehended 
:lie  exigencies  of  a  naval  engagement.  Another  mia- 
tbrtune  of  even  greater  consequence  to  them  was  the 
incompetency  of  their  pilots.  The  time  had  been  when 
Spanish  seamen  knew  the  intricacies  of  the  Channel 
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well  as  the  English  themselves  ;  but  since  the  capture 
of  Flushing  their  ships  of  war  had  no  longer  any  occu- 
pation left  them  there,  and  their  trade  had  been  left  to 
the  Dutch,  who  though  in  revolt,  still  traded  with  their 
ports,  supplied  them  with  salt  herrings  for  their  fasting 
days,  and  had  brought  to  Lisbon  from  the  Baltic  the 
hemp  and  tar  with  which  the  Armada  itself  had  been 
fitted  out.  But  though  willing  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
dise to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  materials  of  war,  they 
had  dechned  to  furnish  them  with  pilots,  and  Parma, 
to  whom  Philip  wrote  in  his  difficulty,  was  obliged  to 
reply  that  the  best  sailors  were  heretics,  and  that  in  all 
the  Low  Countries  he  was  unable  to  find  more  than  two 
or  three  competent  men  whom  he  could  bribe  or  force 
to  take  service  with  the  Armada.^  All  else  was  going 
well.  The  Pope  would  not  indeed  advance  a  ducat  of 
his  promised  subsidy  till  the  Spaniards  were  actually  in 
England ;  but  he  had  been  more  compliant  about  the 
succession,  promising  to  leave  it  a^  Philip's  disposition. 
He  had  made  Allen  a  cardinal,  with  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  prospect.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  had  relieved 
Philip's  money  difficulties,  and  Parma's  hollowed  ranks 
were  filled  again  with  fresh  reclruits.  The  Prince  had 
once  more  his  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Walloons  in  his  camp,  and  the  treaty  hav- 
ing exploded  upon  the  cautionary  towns,  he  no  longer 
affected  any  kind  of  concealment.  The  quays  of  Nieu- 
port  and  Dunkirk  were  thronged  with  hoys  and  barges. 
The  cavalry  horses  were  stabled  in  the  towns  ready  to 
embark ;  the  troops  encamped  in  the  immediate  envi- 
rons. Artillery  stores,  platforms,  crates,  pioneers'  tools 
were  already  on  board.  The  fleet  at  Antwerp,  though 
onable  to  pass  Flushing,  yet  succeeded  in  keepiiijg  the 

1  Paima  to  Philip,  Maj  18:  MBS.  Simaneai. 
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Dutch  in  check.  They  ventured  out  occasionally  in 
front  of  Dunkirk,  but  could  not  lie  there.  When  the 
crisis  actually  came  they  had  not  a  sail  on  the  seas ;  but 
they  were  able  to  prevent  Parma  from  making  use  of 
Sluys  which  had  cost  him  so  dear  to  capture,^  and  this 
after  all  was  as  much  or  more  than  Elizabeth  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  Armada  was  coming  to  execute  the  censures  of 
the  Church,  and  a  spiritual  demonstration  was  prepared 
to  accompany  it.  In  addition  to  his  other  dignities,  the 
Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury  was  named  Legate  for 
England,  and  he  had  prepared  a  pastoral  letter  which 
was  printed  in  Flanders,  to  be  carried  over  by  Parma 
and  issued  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  The  burden 
of  it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful  to  rise  in  arms 
and  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  copies  had  been  already 
smuggled  across  the  Channel  and  distributed  through 
the  secret  agencies  of  the  Catholic  missions.  The  style 
and  substance  resembled  the  epistles  of  Pole,  the  pro- 
totype and  example  of  all  subsequent  spiritual  incen- 
diaries. 

The  Spanish  arms,  the  new  Legate  said,  were  not 
directed  against  his  countrymen.  Their  sins  had  been 
many,  but  the  retribution  was  to  fall  only  on  the  wicked 
Queen,  on  the  usurping  heretic  Elizabeth,  the  bane  of 
Christendom,  and  the  murderess  of  the  souls  of  her 
subjects.  Henry  VIII.,  tyrant  as  he  was,  had  fallen 
short  in  atrocity  of  his  infamous  daughter.  Vengeance 
was  falling  upon  her  at  last.  Ruin  was  now  to  over- 
whelm her,  and  the  just  of  the  earth  would  say,  "  Lo, 
this  is  she  that  took  not  God  for  her  strength,  that 
trusted  in  the  multitude  of  her  riches  and  prevailed  in 

1  The  Slays  barges  had  been  carried  by  inland  canals  to  Nienpoit  - 
Ptrma  to  Philip,  June  92:  MS8,  Simamu. 
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hev  iniqtiities,  bat  wad  stmck  down  nnder  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High."  He  invited  the  English  nobility,  to 
whose  swords  he  said  the  defence  of  the  Church  had 
been  entrusted,  to  consider  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  woman  whom  they  had  called  their  sovereign. 
She  was  bom  in  adultery,  an  o£&pring  of  incest,  a  de- 
clared bastard,  incapable  of  lawfiilly  succeeding.  Her 
father  had  been  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the 
father  of  Christendom.  Her  mother's  mother  and  her 
mother's  sister  had  been  his  concubines.  She  had  her- 
self overthrown  the  Holy  Church,  profaned  the  sacra- 
ments, and  torn  God's  priests  from  the  altars  in  the 
very  act  of  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries.  She  had 
persecuted  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  suppressed  the  old 
nobility ;  and  had  advanced  churles  and  profligates  to 
honour  and  authority.  In  the  sees  of  the  bishops  she 
bad  installed  the  scum  and  filth  of  mankind,  infamous, 
lascivious,  apostate  heretics.  She  had  made  England  a 
sanctuary  of  atheists  and  rebels,  and  vampire-like  she 
had  enriched  herself  and  her  servants  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  afflicted  Catholics.  Her  chief  fevourite, 
whom  she  made  use  of  to  gratify  her  lust,  had  murdered 
bis  wife,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  with  her  knowledge  and 
consent,  and  had  af);erwards  made  away  with  the  hus- 
band of  another  lady.  Yet  this  man,  a  mere  lecherous 
minion,  she  had  made  her  principal  minister  of  state. 

In  language  which  is  better  lefl  unquoted,  the  Car- 
dinal proceeded  to  describe  Elizabeth  personally  as  the 
foulest  of  prostitutes  and  her  court  as  the  vilest  of 
brothels.  The  Church,  he  said,  in  pity  had  chastised 
her  offences  by  excommunication,  but  she  had  despised 
correction,  and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  bring  her 
to  repentance  she  had  slain  with  the  sword.  Innocent, 
godly,  and  learned  men,  priests  and  bishops  in  England 
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and  11*6180(1  had  been  racked,  torn,  chained,  &mished« 
Duffeted,  and  at  last  barbarously  executed ;  and  fulfil- 
ling the  measure  of  her  iniquities  she  had  at  length 
killed  the  anointed  of  God,  the  Lady  Mary,  her  near- 
est kinswoman,  and  by  law  the  right  owner  of  her 
crown.  The  execution  of  the  Church's  judgment 
upon  her  had  been  long  deferred,  in  part  because  she 
was  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  her  subjects  alone, 
without  danger  to  the  lives  of  many  noble  and  godly 
persons,  in  part  through  the  long-suffering  and  sweet 
and  fatherly  forbearance  of  the  chief  shepherd  of  the 
Church,  who  had  persevered  in  hoping  that  she  might 
be  converted  from  her  evil  ways.  Seeing,  however, 
that  gentleness  had  availed  nothing,  the  Holy  Father 
had  at  length  besought  the  Princes  of  Christendom  to 
assist  him  in  the  chastisement  of  so  wicked  a  monster, 
the  scourge  of  God,  and  shame  of  womankind.  The 
Most  Catholic  King  had  accepted  the  glorious  charge, 
and  his  legions  were  about  to  appear  on  the  English 
shores. 

"Me,  too,"  the  Cardinal  concluded,  "me,  too,  being 
of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  Holiness  has  been 
pleased  to  choose  as  his  Legate,  for  the  restoring  of 
religion  and  the  future  ordering  of  the  realm ;  as  well 
for  the  title  of  the  crown  as  for  other  causes  which 
may  fall  out  between  the  Church  and  the  Common- 
wealth. His  Holiness  confirms  and  renews  the  sen- 
tence of  his  predecessors  against  Elizabeth.  He  dis- 
charges you  of  your  oath  of  allegiance.  He  requires 
you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  no  longer  to  acknowledge 
her  as  your  sovereign ;  and  he  expects  all  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  ability,  ;^)  hold  yourselves  ready  on 
the  arrival  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  powers  to  join 
them.     This  if  you  do,  youi  lands  and  goods  will  be 
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assured  to  you.  Therefore,  my  lords  and  dear  coun- 
trymen, take  part  one  with  another  in  this  honourable 
quarrel.  K  you  remain  still,  you  will  fall  under  the 
curse  pronounced  by  the  angel  against  the  land  of 
Meroz.  You  will  be  guilty  of  your  own  ruin,  and  of 
the  blood  of  your  people.  Above  all,  fight  not  for  a 
quarrel  in  which,  if  you  die,  you  will  incur  damnation. 
In  this  the  hour  of  wrath  upon  Elizabeth  and  her  par- 
takers, fight  not  against  the  souls  of  your  ancestors, 
and  the  salvation  of  your  wives  and  children.  Fight 
rather  for  God's  Church  and  the  honour  of  England's 
knighthood.  Fight  for  Christ,  for  religion,  and  for 
the  holy  sacraments  of  our  faith.  The  prayers  of  all 
Christian  people,  the  blood  of  the  martyred  bishops, 
friars,  priests,  and  laymen,  shed  in  that  yonr  land,  cry 
to  God  for  your  victory.  The  saints  in  heaven  are 
interceding  for  you.  The  priests  on  earth  stretch  forth 
their  consecrated  hands  night  and  day  for  you.  Our 
Saviour  himself  is  among  you  in  the  blessed  sacrament. 
Fear  not.  The  enemy  is  falling  by  his  own  weakness. 
The  English  nation  will  turn  from  the  setting  sun,  and 
follow  no  more  the  broken  fortunes  of  a  mean  and 
filthy  woman.  The  heretics  are  but  few,  and  of  all 
men  are  most  effeminate,  most  dastardly,  least  capable 
of  war.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  scatter  them. 
Take  heart.  Quit  yourselves  like  men.  I  shall  my- 
self soon  be  with  you.  Each  day  appears  a  year  to 
me  till  I  enjoy  your  presence  in  the  Lord. 

"  From  my  lodging  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome, 

"This  28th  of  April,  1588, 

"The  Cabdinal."^ 

1  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  of  England,  &c.,  by  Cardinal  Allen,  1588: 
Abridged     The  abstract  in  the  text  gives  bat  a  feeble  impression  of  thft 
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All  being  thus  in  order,  the  Prince  of  Parma  ready 
to  embark,  the  paternal  admonition  to  the  Etiglish  na- 
tion to  commit  treason  prepared  for  circulation,  and 
the  last  touches  added  to  the  completeness  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  sailed  fi'om 
Lisbon  on  the  19th-29th  of  May.  The  northerly 
breeze  which  prevails  on.  the  coast  of  Portugal  wad 
unusually  strong.  The  galleons  standing  high  out  of 
the  water,  and  carrying  small  canvass  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  worked  badly  to  windward.  They  were 
three  weeks  in  peaching  Pinisterre,  where  the  wind 
having  freshened  to  a  gale,  they  were  scattered,  some 
standing  out  to  sea,  some  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Their  ordws,  in  the  event  of  such  a  casualty,  had  been 
to  make  for  Perrol.  The  wind  shifting  suddenly  to 
the  west,  those  that  had  gone  into  the  Bay  could  not 
immediately  reach  it,  and  were  driven  into  Santander. 
The  officers,  however,  were,  on  the  whole,  well  satis- 
fied with  the  qualities  which  the  ships!  had  displayed. 

viruIeDce  of  Allen's  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Parma,  who  knew 
what  Elizabeth's  character  really  was,  should  have  sanotiODed  its  pub* 
lication.  He  had  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Cath(4i^ 
and  he  imagined  that  Allen's  authority  would  cany  weight  with  them. 

**  En  k)  que  toca,"  he  said,  "  &  la  voz  que  Y.  Magd  manda  se  le  de  d  la 
entrada  del  pretexto  de  la  reforma  de  la  religion  y  de  la  veaida  d^  Cms 
dinal  de  Inglaterra  Alano  con  aucteridad  apostolica  d  absolverlos  y  com- 
poner  las  cosas  que  a  esto  tocan,  temd  yo  la  cuenta  que  conviene  por  las 
razones  que  otras  veces  se  han  platicado,  y  verse  q^e  lot  nuu  de  lo§  dt 
aqud  Beyno  no  estan  tan  mortificadoe  qpe  no  tengan  sus  humorts,  £1  Conde 
de  Olivarez  me  ha  enviado  de  Roma  un  discurso  y  declaracion  en  lengna 
Inglesa  que  ha  compnesto  el  dieho  Alano  &  este  fin,  para  que  se  estarape  y 
ge  publique  por  to4o  el  Reyno  al  tiempo  de  la  invasion ;  y  se  haee  traducir 
para  entenderlo  y  ver  si  hubiese  algo  que  quitar  6  poner,  y  luego  se  dai^ 
k  la  estampa  con  la  forma  de  un  bando  breve  y  compendioso  que  com* 
prehenda  en  substapcia  los  cabos  prineipaJea  del  dicho  discurso  como  lo 
acuerda  el  misuio  Alano  —  la  ayuda  del  cual  assi  para  este  punto  principal 
de  la  religion  como  de  las  demas  cosas  politicas  entiendo  ser&  may 
provechosa  por  la  auctoridad  qpe  tiene  entve  los  Gatolicos  y  por  «a 
boudad  suficiencia  y  doctrina."  —  El  Duque  d«  Parwui  al  Bey,  IZ  de  Majo: 
M88.  Simancat, 
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A  mast  or  two  had  been  sprung,  a  few  yahls  and  bow- 
sprits had  been  carried  away ;  but  beyond  loss  of  time 
there  had  been  no  serious  damage. 

The  weather  moderating,  the  fleet  was  again  col- 
lected in  the  Bay  of  Ferrol  by  the  6th-16th  of  July. 
All  repairs  were  completed  by  the  llth-21st,  and  the 
next  day,  12th-22nd,  the  Armada  took  leave  of  Spain 
for  the  last  time. 

The  scene  as  the  fleet  passed  out  of  the  harbour 
must  have  been  singularly  beautiftd.  It  was  a  treach- 
erous interval  of  real  summer.  The  early  sun  was 
lighting  the  long  chain  of  the  Gallician  mountains, 
marking  with  shadows  the  cleft  defiles,  and  shining 
softly  on  the  white  wsdls  and  vineyards  of  CoruiLa. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  falling  towards  a  calm ;  the 
great  galleons  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide  on  the  pur- 
ple water^  the  long  streamers  trailing  from  the  trucks, 
the  red  crosses,  the  eml^in  of  the  crusade,  shewing 
bright  upon  the  hanging  sails.  The  fruit  boats  were 
bringing  ofi*  the  last  fresh  supplies,  and  the  pinnaces 
hastening  to  the  ships  with  the  last  loiterers  on  shore. 
Out  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  that  morning  stood 
upoA  the  decks  of  the  proud  Armada,  twenty  thousalid 
and  more  were  never  again  to  see  the  hills  of  Spain. 
Of  the  remffiant  who  in  two  short  months  crept  back 
ragged  and  torn,  all  but  a  few  bundled  returned  only 
to  die. 

The  Spaniards,  though  a  great  people^  were  usually 
over  consdiious  of  their  greatness,  and  boasted  too 
loudly  of  their  fame  and  prowess ;  but  among  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  doomed  expedition  against 
England,  the  national  vainglory  was  singularly  silent. 
They  were  the  flower  of  the  country,  culled  and  chosen 
over  the  entire  PeninsnU,.«nd  they  were  going  with  a 
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modest  nobility  upon  a  service  which  they  knew  to  be 
dangerous,  but  which  they  beheved  to  be  peculiarly 
sacred.  Every  one,  seaman,  oiHcer,  and  soldier,  had 
confessed  and  communicated  before  he  went  on  board. 
Gambling,  swearing,  profane  language  of  all  kinds  had 
been  peremptorily  forbidden.  Private  quarrels  and  dif- 
ferences had  been  made  up  or  suspended.  The  loose 
women  who  accompanied  Spanish  armies,  and  some* 
times  Spanish  ships  to  sea,  had  been  ordered  away, 
and  no  unclean  thing  or  person  permitted  to  defile  the 
Armada ;  and  in  every  vessel,  and  in  the  whole  fleet, 
the  strictest  order  was  prescribed  and  observed.  Me- 
dina Sidonia  led  the  way  in  the  San  Martin,  showing 
lights  at  night,  and  firing  guns  when  the  weather  was 
hazy.  Mount's  Bay  was  to  be  the  next  place  of  ren- 
dezvous if  they  were  again  separated.^ 

On  the  first  evening  the  wind  dropped  to  a  calm. 
The  morning  after,  the  13th-23rd,  a  fair  fresh  breeze 
came  up  from  the  south  and  south-west ;  the  ships  ran 
flowingly  before  it ;  and  in  two  days  and  nights  they 
had  crossed  the  bay,  and  were  off  Ushant.  The  fast- 
est of  the  pinnaces  was  dispatched  from  thence  to 
Parma,  with  a  letter  bidding  him  expect  the  Duke's 
immediate  coming.^ 

But  they  had  now  entered  the  latitude  of  the  storms 
which  through  the  whole  season  had  raged  round  the 
English  shore.  The  same  night  a  south-west  gale 
overtook  them.  They  lay-to,  not  daring  to  run  fur- 
ther. The  four  galleys  unable  to  keep  the  sea  were 
driven  in  upon  the  French  coast,  and  wrecked.  The 
Santa  Ana,  a  galleon  of  eight  hundred  tons,  went 

1  Orders  to  the  fleet  of  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Mediiui  Sidonia:  MS& 
Domestic,  1588. 
s  **  Cartas  del  Dnque  de  Medina,  95  Julio"  :  M88,  Simtmeaa, 
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down,  carrying  with  her  ninety  seamen,  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  in  gold.^  The 
weather  was  believed  to  be  under  the  peculiar  care 
of  God,  and  this  first  misfortune  was  of  evil  omen  for 
the  future.  The  storm  lasted  two  days,  and  then  the 
sky  cleared,  and  again  gathering  into  order  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  On  the  19th-29th  they  were 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  At  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th-30th  the  Lizard  was  under  their 
lee,  and  an  English  fishing-boat  was  hanging  near 
them,  counting  their  numbers.  They  gave  chase ;  but 
the  boat  shot  away  down  wind  and  disappeared.  They 
captured  another  an  hour  or  two  later,  from  which 
they  learnt  the  English  fleet  was  in  Plymouth,  and 
Medina  Sidonia  called  a  council  of  war,  to  consider 
whether  they  should  go  in,  and  fall  upon  it  while  at 
anchor.  Philip's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory 
that  they  should  turn  neither  right  nor  left,  and  make 
straight  for  Margate  roads  and  Parma.  The  Duke 
was  unenterprising,  and  consciously  uneqaal  to  his 
work;  and  already  bending  under  his  responsibilities 
he  hesitated  to  add  to  them. 

Had  he  decided  otherwise  it  would  have  made  no 
difference,  for  the  opportunity  was  not  allowed  him. 
Long  before  the  Spaniards  saw  the  Lizard  they  had 
themselves  been  seen,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th'^ 
29th,  the  beacons  along  the  coast  had  told  England 
that  the  hour  of  its  trial  was  come. 

To  the  ships  at  Plymouth  the  news  was  as  a  mes- 
sage of  salvation.  By  thrift  and  short  rations,  by  good 
management,  contented  care,  and  lavish  use  of  private 

1  **  Belacion  de  lo  succedido  &  la  Seal  Aimada,  etc.,  dada  por  el  Con- 
tador  Pedro  Coco  Calderon":  MSB,  Simancas.  **Legi^08  de  Mar  j 
Tierra."  When  I  refer  again  to  this  singularly  interesting  nairativiu  U 
Vill  be  under  the  title  ot^hUeron, 
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means,  there  was  still  one  week's  provisions  in  the 
magazines,  with  powder  and  shot  for  one  day's  sharp 
fighting,  according  to  English  notions  of  what  fighting 
ought  to  be.  They  had  to  meet  the  enemy,  as  it  were, 
with  one  arm  bandaged  by  their  own  sovereign ;  but 
all  wants,  all  difficulties,  were  forgotten  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  come,  and  that  they  could  grapple 
with  him  before  they  were  dissolved  by  starvation. 

The  warning  light  fiew  on  to  London,  swift  mes- 
tengers  galloping  behind  it.  There  was  saddling  and 
arming  in  village  and  town,  and  musters  flocking  to 
their  posts.  Loyal  En^and  forgot  its  difference  of 
creeds,  and  knew  nothing  but  that  the  invader  was  %X 
the  door.  One  thing  was  wanting,  a  soldier  to  take 
tiie  supreme  command;  but  the  Queen  found  what 
she  needed,  found  it  in  the  person  in  whom  in  her 
eyes,  notwithstanding  his  offences  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, all  excellencies  were  still  combined  —  her  own 
Leicester.  Worse  appointment  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made ;  but  even  Leicester  was  lifted  into  a  kind 
of  hero  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  He  was 
not  a  coward,  and  not  entirely  a  fool.  Tilbury  had 
been  chosen  a:s  the  place  where  the  force  was  to  assem- 
ble whidi  was  intended  to  cover  London.  It  was  the 
lowest  spot  where  the  Thames  could  be  easily  cressedy 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  river 
thie  enemy  might  choose  to  approach.  Leicester  flew 
at  once  to  his  post  there,  and  so  far  had  he  ftilfilled  his 
duty  that  he  had  sixteen  thousand  men  with  hikn  at 
Tilbury,  with  thirty  thousand  forming  rapidly  in  his 
rear  out  of  the  musters  of  the  midland  counties,  before 
Parma  could  have  advanced,  under  the  most  &vour- 
able  circumstances,  within  a  day's  march  of  London.* 

^  The  Armada  reached  Calais  on  Satorday,  the  27th  (Augouit  6).    Had 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  night  of  the  19th-29th,  while 
the  Armada  was  still  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  the 
Lizard,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
the  Queen's  ships  and  a  few  of  the  privateers  were 
warped  out  behind  the  shelter  of  Mount  Edgecombe. 
All  hands  went  merrily  to  work ;  vessel  after  vessel 
was  brought  to  moorings  'behind  Ram  Head,  so  placed 
that  they  could  fetch  clear  to  the  sea ;  and  by  Satur- 
day morning,  when  the  Spaniards  were  first  sighting 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  forty  sail  were  lying  ready  for 
action  under  the  headland. 

The  day  wore  on ;  noon  passed  and  nothing  had 
been  seen.  At  length,  towards  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  look-out  men  on  the  hill  re- 
ported a  line  of  sails  on  the  western  horizon,  the  two 
wings  being  first  visible,  which  were  gradually  seen 
to  unite  as  the  centre  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  sea. 
On  they  swept  in  a  broad  crescent,  slowly  for  the  air 
was  light ;  and  as  the  hulls  shewed  clear,  it  was  seen 
that  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  numbers  said  to 
be  coming.     A  hundred  and  fifty,  large  and  small, 

all  gone  well  Parma  might,  with  very  great  exertion,  have  crossed  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  the  dlst  (August  10).  His  own  letters  prove  that 
he  could  not  have  heen  ready  sooner.  His  plan  was  to  land  at  Margate, 
and  even  if  he  was  unopposed  three  days  at  least  would  have  been  required 
to  move  his  army  within  thirty  miles  of  London.  On  the  26th  of  July 
(August  5),  Leicester  had  ten  thousand  men  with  him  at  Tilbury.  There 
were  nine  thousand  on  the  same  day  in  London,  and  the  musters  of  the 
midland  counties,  even  if  they  marched  no  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
must  have  joined  him  at  latest,  had  their  presence  been  required,  before  the 
4th-14th  of  August  —  See  Leicester's  letters  to  Walsingham  from  the 
camp :  M88.  Domestic.  Provisions  had  been  as  little  attended  to  for  one 
service  as  the  other.  When  four  thousand  Essex  men  came  in  on  the  26th 
of  July,  after  a  hot  march  of  twenty  miles,  "  there  was  neither  a  barrel  of 
beer  nor  a  loaf  of  bread  for  them."  London  happily  exerted  itself,  and 
sent  stores  down  the  river;  the  spirit  of  the  men  deserved  better  treatment. 
Famished  as  they  were,  **  they  said  they  would  abide  more  hunger  thaa 
that  to  serve  her  Migesty  and  the  country."  —  Leicester  to  Walslnghanv 
•July  26-Augnst  6. 
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were  counted  and  reported  to  Lord  Howard;  a  few 
stray  tenders  bound  for  Flanders  having  sought  the 
company  and  the  protection  of  the  mighty  escort. 

The  English  ships  at  once  weighed,  but  shewed 
themselves  as  little  as  they  could.  The  evening  was 
cloudy,  with  the  wind  hanging  to  the  land.  It  wUS 
growing  dusk  when  the  Armada  opened  Plymouth, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Medina  Sidonia  perceived 
that  Howard  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  if  he 
wished  it  he  could  not  enter  the  Sound  without  an 
action.  There  was  not  light  enough  for  him  to  meas- 
ure his  enemy's  strength.  He  saw  sails  passing  con- 
tinually between  his  fleet  and  the  land,  and  vesselb 
tacking  and  manoeuvring;  but  confident  in  his  own 
overpowering  force,  he  sent  up  signals  to  lie-to  for  the 
night,  and  to  prepare  for  a  general  action  at  daybreak. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  moon  rose 'with  9,  clear  sky 
—  a  gibbous  moon,  no  more  than  a  half  circle,  but  by 
the  light  of  it  the  Spaniards  perceived  that  sixty  or 
seventy  ships  had  glided  out  behind  them,  and  were 
hovering  at  their  rear  just  out  of  cannon  shot. 

The  dawn  was  still,  but  towards  eight  o'clock  the 
breeze  freshened  from  the  west.  The  Aj> 
mada  made  sail,  and  attempted  to  close.  To 
Medina  Sidonia's  extreme  astonishment,  it  seemed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  English  to  leave  him  or  allow  him 
to  approach  them  as  they  chose.  The  high-towered, 
broad-bowed  galleons  moved  like  Thames  barges  piled 
with  hay ;  while  the  sharp  low  English  sailed  at  once 
two  feet  to  the  Spaniard's  one,  and  shot  away  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  eye  of  the  wind.  It  was  as  if  a  modem 
steam  fleet  was  engaged  with  a  squadron  of  the  old- 
fashioned  three-deckers,  choosing  their  own  distance 
and  fighting  or  not  fighting  as  suited  their  convenience. 
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The  action  opened  with  the  Ark  Raleigh,  carrying 
Howard's  flag,  and  three  other  English  ships,  whose 
names  the  Spaniards  did  not  know,  running  along  their 
entire  rear  line,  firing  successively  into  each  galleon  as 
they  passed,  then  wearing  round  and  returning  over 
the  same  course.  The  San  Matteo  luffed  into  the 
wind  as  far  as  she  could,  inviting  them  to  board,  but 
they  gave  her  their  broadsides  a  second  time  and 
passed  t>n. 

Astonisfced  and  confounded  as  well  by  the  manoeu* 
vring  as  by  the  rapidity  of  the  fire,  the  Spanish  officers 
could  not  refuse  their  admiration.  They  knew  that 
they  were  inferior  at  sea,  but  how  inferior  they  had 
not  realized.  The  English  were  firing  four  shots  to 
one,  and  with  a  fresh  breeze  even  the  galleasses  could 
not  touch  them.  Such  artfllery  practice  and  ships  so 
handled  had  never  been  seen.^  Alonzo  da  Ley va  in 
the  huge  Rata  attempted  tb  cross  the  Ark  Raleigh. 
Howard  kept  away  as  if  to  meet  him,  but  ran  by, 
again  fired  into  the  San  Matteo,  which  was  lying  head 
to  wind  unable  to  move,  and  swept  on  upon  his  way. 

The  rest  of  the  English  ships  werre  now  engaged  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  action  continued  through 
the  whole  forenoon,  the  Spaniards  making  efforts  to 
close  and  always  failing.  Ootascious  of  their  disadvan- 
tage, they  still  fought  bravely.  "  So  far  as  we  see,*' 
wrote  Drake,  "they  mean  to  sell  their  lives  with 
blows.'*  ^  But  they  had  been  firaried  and  surprised. 
Being  to  leeward,  and  leaning  over  to  the  wind,  their 
shots  had  flown  high,  and  had  scarcely  touched  the 
•English  ships  at  all,  while  they  had  themselves  suffered 
considerably.     The  Biscayan  flag-ship,  the  San  Juan^ 

^  ^  Mny  bien  artilladoB  y  marinados  y  veleados."  —  Calderon. 
•  Drakt  to  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  7iily  21:  MSB.  Dom$sUe» 
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had  her  mizzon-mast  shot  through  in  two  places,  man^ 
spars  carried  away,  the  captain  wounded,  and  fifteen 
men  killed.  Oquendo  had  specially  distinguished  him- 
self, being  present  wherever  the  danger  was  greatest, 
driving  back  into  action  vessels  which  were  inclined 
to  flinch  ;  but  as  the  wind  held  neither  he  nor  any  one 
could  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  or  enable  the 
Spaniards  to  hurt  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not 
touch  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  coming  out  of 
the  harbour,  Medina  Sidonia  signalled  to  make  sail  up 
Channel,  Martinez  de  Recalde  covering  the  rear  wilii 
the  squadron  of  Biscay. 

The  wind  was  now  rising,  and  promised  a  squally 
evening.  A  fast  boat  was  sent  on  with  letters  to  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  reporting  progress  so  far,  and  bidding 
him  prepare  in  the  Downs.  An  express  went  to  Lon- 
don, begging  for  an  instant  supply  of  ammunition ;  and 
while  Drake  went  in  pursuit  of  a  detachment  which 
appeared  to  be  parted  from  the  main  Spanish  fleet,  and 
proved  only  to  be  the  Flemish  traders,  Howard  hung 
upon  Recalde,  sparing  his  powder  but  firing  an  occa- 
sional Snot  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  recovering  from 
their  confusion. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  first*  day  were  not  yet  over. 

Afraid  to  spread  lest  any  of  them  should  be  cut  off, 
the  different  squadrons  huddled  together.  A  rolling  sea 
came  up  from  the  west,  and  as  eveninsj  fell,  the  Capi- 
tana,  of  the  Andalusian  division,  a  galleon  of  twelve 
hundred  tons,  carrying  the  flag  of  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
fouled  the  Santa  Catalina,  and  broke  her  bowsprit.  The 
forestays  parted  and  the  foremast  fell  overboard,  ana 
the  ship,  hampered  by  the  wreck,  dropped  behind.  Don 
Pedro  fired  a  distress  gun,  and  two  of  the  galleasses 
eame  to  his  assistance,  and  tried  to  take  him  in  tow,  bat 
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the  waves  were  mnning  so  high  that  the  cable  broke. 
Don  Pedro  was  the  only  high  officer  in  the  fleet  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Channel.  He  was  him- 
self of  more  importance  than  his  ship,  and  the  Duke 
dispatched  boats  to  bring  him  off  with  his  crew.  But 
he  would  not  leave  his  charge,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
&te.  It  was  almost  dark.  Howard  believing  the 
wreck  to  be  deserted,  did  not  stay  for  her,  and  went 
on  in  pursuit.  A  London  privateer  hung  behind  at 
her  side  till  midnight,  exchanging  occasional  shots  with 
hier,  and  sometimes  hearing  voices  calling,  but  ^^the 
wind  and  sea  being  very  great,"  the  words  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Drake  returning  &om  his  chase, 
came  up  with  her  in  the  mommg.  She  struck  her 
flag,  and  he  took  her  with  him  to  Torbay,  where  he 
left  her  to  the  care  of  the  Brixham  fishermen,  and 
himself  hastened  after  the  Admiral,  carrying  oh  with 
him  De  Valdez  and  the  other  officers.  The  prize 
J>rov€id  of  unexpected  value.  Many  casks  of  reals 
were  found  in  her,  and  infinitely  more  important,  some 
tons  of  gunpowder,  with  which  the  Roebuck,  the 
swiftest  trawler  in  the  harbour,  flew  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleet.i 

1  The  prisoners  were  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Torbay  magistrates. 
So  sharp  an  account  was  likely  to  be  demanded  of  the  property  fonnd  in 
the  ship  that  they  did  not  venture,  without  permission,  to  feed  them  on  the 
stores  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  Foreigners,  who  could  ^peak 
no  English,  were  looked  on  as  no  better  than  savages.  "  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing them  was  great,  the  peril  great,  the  discontent  of  the  country  people 
greatest  of  all,"  and  had  the  rough  and  ready  Devonshire  clovms  acted  on 
their  own  judgment,  they  would  have  solved  the  difficulty  expeditiously 
after  their  own  fashion.  Prisoners  of  w»r  who  could'pay  no.  ransom,  found 
nowhere  very  gentle  treatment  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ultimately  some 
c*f  them  were  sent  to  Exeter  gaol,  some  werei  confined  in  a  bam  at  Tor 
Abbey,  some  on  board  their  own  diip;  and  "  to  save  ectpense,  they  were 
fed  on  the  refuse  of  their  own  .provisions,  which  was  too  bad  to.  be  taken 
away,  the  fish  stinking,  and  the  bread  full  of  worms."  --'Gilbert  to  Wal 
tin^^iiun  July  SM-'August  6:  MBS,  DomOtie, 
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Two  hours  after  the  accident  to  the  Andaluaian  Cap* 
;ii]7  22-  itana,  another  disaster  overtook  the  galleon 
Angniti.  q£  Oquendo.  He  was  himself  apparently  not 
on  board  at  the  time.  The  officers,  impatient  and  irri- 
tated at  the  results  of  the  action,  were  quarrelling  with 
themselves  and  one  another.  The  captain  struck  the 
master  gunner  with  a  stick.  The  master  gunner,  who 
was  a  Q^rman,  went  below  in  a  rage,  thrust  a  burning 
linstock  into  a  powder-barrel,  and  sprung  through  a 
port-hole  into  the  sea.  The  deck  wa£f  blown  off  from 
stem  to  stem.  Two  hundred  seamen  and  ^oldiaj?! 
were  sent  into  the  air ;  9ome  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned;  some  scorched  or  mutilated  dropped 
back  into  the  wreck.  The  ship,  which  was  also  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  fleet,  was  built  so  strongly  that  she 
survived  the  shock  and  floated,  and  her  masts  still  stoodL 
The  flash  was  seen.  The  Duke  sent  boats  to  learn 
what  had  happened  and  to  save  the  men,  The  officer? 
and  ihe  few  who  were  unhurt  were  taken  off;  but 
there  were  no  means  of  removing  the  wounded.  Th^y, 
too,  were  abandoned  therefore,  to  be  picked  up  at  day- 
light by  the  English  and  sent  on  shore,  where  the  d^ 
abled  were  kindly  treated.  The  hull  was  still  worth 
rifling.  It  contained  money  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
ships,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  there  were  pow- 
der barrels  which  had  escaped  the  explosion. 

Lord  Howard  was  supplying  his  worst  deficiencies 
out  of  the  enemy's  own  resources,  and  wringing  from 
themselves  the  means  of  completing  their  destruction. 
After  a  wild  night,  the  morning  broke  fine  and  still. 

The  wind  had  shifl;ed  with  the  dawn,  and  a  light  air 
was  now  coming  up  from  the  east.  The  Armada  was 
off  Portland ;  the  English  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
west;  both  fleets  lying  motionless  in  the  cahUf  md 
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rising  and  falling  to  the  swell.  Howard  being  now 
to  leeward,  had  lost  his  advantage  of  the  day  before. 
Sidonia^  had  he  wished  it,  might  have  forced  another 
engagement  with  fairer  chances  in  his  favoiar,  but  he 
preferred  to  rest  his  shaken  crews,  and  give  them 
hreathing-time  to  recover  their  confidence.  He  dis- 
patched a  second  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  de- 
scribing his  position  and  relating  his  adventures.  He 
made  tibe  best  of  what  had  befallen  him,  and  concluded,' 
on  the  whole,  that  the  English  were  afraid  of  him,  be- 
cause they  had  declined  to  close  ;  but  he  was  evidently 
extremely  anxious.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  coast. 
He  begged  Parma  most  earnestly  to  send  him  pilots : 
and  he  confessed  himself  at  an  entire  loss  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  if  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.^ 

In  the  Channel,  during  fine  summer  weather,  the 
Y^nd,  as  the  fishermen  say,  goes  round  with  the  sun. 
It  blows  sometimes  freshly  from  the  north-east  in  the 
morning ;  it  drops  to  the  south  at  noon ;  to  south-west 
in  the  afternoon;  and  so,  falling  calm  at  sunset,  rises 
again  at  night  from  the  north.  Sidonia  knew  nothing 
of  these  local  peculiarities;  the  next  mom-  Tuewj^, 
ing  the  relative  positions  of  the  fleets  remain-  August  2. 
ing  unchanged,  and  finding  himself  to  windward,  he 
bore  down  upon  Howard,  with  a  steady  easterly  breeze, 
to  offer  battle.  The  English  headed  out  towards  the 
sea.  He  supposed  that  they  were  flying,  and  though 
he  could  not  overtake  them,  was  tempted  to  give  chase. 
The  galleons,  though  bad  sailers  all,  were  of  unequal 
slowness.  The  San  Marcos  outsailed  the  rest,  and  was 
led  far  beyond  her  consorts  in  the  pursuit.  When  the 
breeze  headed  round  as  usual,  Lord  Howard  was  now 

1  Medina  Sidonia  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  July  22-Aagust  1:  M88.  Si* 
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to  windward  of  her,  whfle  she  was  herself  several  mQea 
to  windward  of  her  consorts,  and  beyond  reach  of  help 
from  them. 

The  object  of  the  English  was  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  and  especially  to  avoid  coming  to  close' 
quarters,  where  the  enemy  would  be  on  more  equal 
tierms  with  them ;  outnumbered  as  they  were,  and  short 
of  powder,  their  plan  was  to  make  the  best  of  their 
superiority  as  sailors,  and  wound  and  injure  as  many  of 
the  galleons  as  possible,  with  least  damage  to  them- 
selves. The  San  Marcos  was  instantly  set  upon.  She 
defended  herself  with  extreme  courage,  and,  as  the 
Spaniards  thought,  with  no  less  skill.  She  fought  sin- 
gle-handed for  an  hour  and  a  half,  firing  what  they 
considered  the  unexampled  number  of  eighty  shots,  and 
receiving  five  hundred.  Oquendo  came  at  last' to  the 
rescue,  and  the  action  off  Plymouth  having  almost 
exhausted  his  stock  of  powder,  and  the  Brixham  sloop 
not  having  yet  overtaken  him,  Howard  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  till  he  could  be  relieved  from  the  shore. ^  Si- 
donia,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  believed  that 
he  had  been  worsted  by  the  San  Marcos  alone,  and  that 
if  the  galleasses  had  gone  into  the  action,  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  they  would  have  won  a  signal 
victoi7.2 

A  stray  Venetian  had  been  meanwhile  taken  by  the 
privateers,  with  one  or  two  other  small  vessels,  and 
carried  into  Weymouth.  The  news  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  Channel  had  by  this  time  penetrated  into 
every  corner  of  the  country,  and  the  patriotic  heart  of 
England  was  on  fire.  The  Oxford  High  Church  stu- 
dents who  were  training  for  the  College  at  Rheims ;  the 

1  Diary  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  July  and  Au^st,  1588 :  MSS.  Dometlne, 
*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Don  Hugo  de  Mon^ada,  July  2VAugust  2:  MBA 
Bmancas, 
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young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  given  theur  con- 
sciences in  charge  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  if 
they  admitted  that  they  were  English,  yet  called  them- 
selves in  preference  Catholics  —  first  Catholic  and  only 
£nglish  afterwards  —  these,  it  might  be,  were  like  Lord 
Arundel  in  the  Tower,  beseeching  Heaven  for  their 
country's  fall ;  but  the  robust  heart  of  the  nation  laid 
aside  its  quarrels  of  opinion  in  the  presence  of  danger 
to  England's  independence^  Had  Mary  Stuart  lived, 
jbad  James  of  Scotland  been  a  Catholic,  and  had  the 
Spaniards  come  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  the  admonition  of  Allen 
niight  have  found  some,  though  not  even  then  perhaps 
a  general,  response.  But  Philip  had  chosen  to  present 
himself  as  meaning,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  to 
make- England  a  dependency  of  Spain;  and,  in  the 
face  of  so  hateful  a  possibility,  Cliflfords,  and  Veres,  and 
Percys  took  their  places  beside  the  Raleighs  and  the 
Cecils  of  the  new  era ;  and  from  Lyme,  and  Weymouth, 
and  Poole,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  came  streaming  out  in  every  smack  or  sloop 
that  they  could  lay  Jiold  of,  to  snatch  their  share,  of 
danger  and  glory  at  Howard's  side.  The  strength 
which  they  were  able  to  add  wa3  little  or  nothing  ;  but 
they  brought  enthusiasm,  they  brought  to  the  half- 
st9.rved  and  neglected  crews  the  sense  that  the  heart  of 
England  was  with  them,  and  transformed  every  com- 
mon seaman  into  a  hero.  On  the  Tuesday  evening 
after  the  fight,  Medina  Sidonia  counted  a  hundred  sail 
behind  him,  ^nd  observed,  with  some  uneasiness,  that 
the  numbers  were  continually  increasing. 

Wednesday  was  again  calm.  Neither  shot  nor  pow- 
der had  yet  arrived,  though  express  after  express  had 
been  sent  for  it.     No  risk  might  be  ventured,  and  the 
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English  lay  now  six  miles  from  the  Armada  waiting 
July  24-  ^511  their  magazines  were  refilled.  The  Duke, 
August  8.  supposing  them  to  be  afraid,  sent  Don  Hugo  de 
Mongada  with  the  galleasses  to  engage.  On  that  day 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  of  any  kind,  and  the  gal 
leasses  had  them  at  some  advantage.  There  was  no 
serious  loss  however;  that  night  ammunition  came  suffi- 
cient for  one  more  day's  fighting,  and  Sir  George  Carey, 
who  had  run  out  from  behind  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a 
Thursday,  pinuacc,  to  soc  what  was  going  on,  found 
August  4.  himself,  at  five  in  the  morning,  "  in  the  midst 
of  round  shot,  flying  as  thick  as  musket-balls  in  a  skir- 
mish on  land."  ^  The  night  had  been  still  and  dark. 
With  the  first  light,  the  Spaniards  saw  two  of  their 
store-vessels,  loaded  with  provisions,  being  towed  away 
by  some  English  launches.  The  wind  rising,  Alonzo 
da  Leyva  in  the  Rata,  with  two  galleasses,  which  had 
taken  Recalde's  place  in  the  rear,  at  once  started  in 
pursuit.  The  main  body  of  the  Armada  lying  open, 
and  the  San  Martin  with  Sidonia's  own  flag  being 
clearly  distinguishable,  Howard  for  the  first  time  de- 
termined to  try  a  close  engagement. 

It  was  a  day  of  special  distinction  for  the  Howard 
family.  He  took  his  cousin  Lord  Thomas  with  him  in 
the  Lion,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Lord  Sheffield  and  Sir 
R.  Southwell,  in  the  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas, 
and  with  his  own  and  one  other  ship,  the  Victory, 
under  Captain  Barker,  he  went  straight  into  the  centre 
of  the  Armada,  steering  direct  for  the  San  Martin 
herself,  and  exchanging  broadsides  at  speaking  distance 
with  every  galleon  that  he  passed.  Oquendo,  sure  to 
oe  found  where  hardest  blows  were  going,  threw 
himself  across  the  Ark  Raleigh's  course  before  she 

1  Sir  George  Carey  to ,  July  25-AugU8t  4:  M88.  DomesHe, 
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could  reach  the  San  Martin.  The  Ark  ran  into  him, 
and  two  soldiers  on  his  forecastle  .were  killed  by  the 
shock;  but  the  Ark's  rudder  was  unshipped;  she 
cleared  herself  of  her  enemy,  but  dropped  away  for 
the  moment  unmanageable  to  leeward,  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  number  of  galleons,  which 
attempted  to  close  with  her.  In  an  instant  her  own 
boats  had  her  in  tow ;  her  sails  filled  as  they  pulled 
her  head  round,  and  when  the  galleons  had  assured 
themselves  of  their  prize,  she  slipped  away  between 
them  so  fast,  that  a  Spanish  spectator  says,  '^  though  the 
swiftest  ships  in  the  whole  Armada  pursued  her,  they 
«emed  in  comparison  to  be  at  anchor."  1 

The  action  continued  afterwards  for  several  hours. 
The  Elnglish  had  not  suffered  at  all.  Hardly  a  man 
had  been  wounded.  Bat  neither  had  they  any  captures 
to  boast'  of.  '  Calderon  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Da 
Leyva  recovered  the  store-ships ;  the  English  writers 
do  not  mention  having  taken  them.  Th^  only  visible 
result  had  been  the  expenditure  of  powder.  But  the 
invisible  result  to  the  Armada  h^d  been  &r  more  seri- 
ous. The  four  feet  of .  timber  bad  been,  no  d^e^ce 
against  the  English  shot.  The  so}dierd  had  been  s^t 
below  for  security,  and  the  balls  ripping  through  the 
oak,  had  sent  the  splinters  flying  among  them  like 
shell.  Many  had  been  killed,  many  tnore  had  been 
wounded;  masts,  yards,  rigging,  all  had  suffered. 
They  had  expected  that  one  engagement  would  anni- 
hilate the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  battle  followed 
upon  battle,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sigq  of  an  end. 
They  began  to  be  a&aid  of  the  English.     There  was 

■  '■  '  •  .'       '  • 

1  **  Se  M  saliendo  con  tanta  yelocidad  que  el  galeon  San  Jnan  de  Fer« 
luuldo'y  dtrt-hgoiisntko^  cdn  sevies  mas  velflroa  de  la  Arma^  <|^9  \b  fa^ra« 
dando  ca^a  en  comparacion,  se  quediuron  sortos.**  — Calderox^^ 
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something  devilieh  in  the  rapid  mancdavres  of  tbd^ 
ships  and  the  torrents  of  shot  which  plunged  into  tbdir 
tall  sides,  while  their  own  flew  wild  and  harmless^ 
Their  ammunition,  too,  slowly  as  they  had  fired,  was 
giving  out  as  well  as  tlie  English,  and  it  was  lee»  easy 
for  them  to  supply  themselves.  The  Duke  resolved  to 
fight  no  more  if  he  could  help  it,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  a^n 
wrote,  without  attempting  to  conceal  his  perplexiti^f 

**The  enemy  pursue  me,"  he  said.  "They  fioe 
tipon  me  most  days  from  morning  till  nightfall;  biit 
they  win  not  close  and  grapple.  I  have  given  ihtm 
every  opportunity.  I  have  purposely  left  ships  exposed 
to  tempt  them  to  board ;  but  they  decline  to  do  it,  and 
there  is  no  remedy,  for  they  are  swift  and  we  are  slow. 
They  have  men  and  ammunition  in  abundance,  whilje 
these  actions  have  almost  consumed  ours ;  and  if  theae 
calms  last,  and  they  continue  the  same  tactics,  as  dney 
assuredly  will,  I  must  request  your  Excellency  to  seod 
me  two  shiploads  of  shot  and  powder  immediately.  I 
am  in  ui^ent  need  of  it.  I  trust  to  find  you  ready  on 
my  arrival  to  come  out  and  join  me.  If  the  wind  is  &it 
we  shall  soon  be  with  you ;  but,  any  way,  whether  we 
are  detained  or  not,  we  cannot  do  without  ammunitioii. 
You  must  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  spare.'*  ^ 

The  day  following,  Friday,  the  Duke  -was  allowed 
July  26-  a  respite.  The  fine  weather  continued,  and 
'^■'*^*  ^'  the  Spaniards  inclined  away  towards  the  coast 
of  France,  while  Howard  bore  up  for*  Dover,  for  the 
supplies  of  a.11  kinds  which  he  so  frightfully  needed. 
The  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  in  command  at  the  castle, 
gave  him  all  the  powder  that  he  had.     The  stores  came 

1  Medina  Sidonia  io  Um  Ikake  «fFMiiia,  July  Sir  Angiiifr^t  MMrSi- 
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in,  whicli  had  been  ta]^en  from  the  prizes :  every  barrel 
of  pawder,  every  shot  whether  of  stone  or  iron,  having 
been  first  carefully  registered  for  the  severe  account 
which  it  was  known  that  the  Queen  would  dem;and« 
The  victuallers  had  not  arrived,  but  were  supposed  to 
be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  having  pbtained 
as  much  as  he  could  get,  if  less  than  he  wanted,  How-r 
a^d  returned  in  the  evening  to.  his  place  in  the  rear  of 
the  Armada. 

On  Saturday  the  weather  broke.  After  less  than  a 
week  of  calm  and  sunshine,  sq^ualls  and  driv-  j^  27. 
mg  showers  again  came  up  from  the  west-  -^w**®- 
w^rd.  The  Armada  was  then  off  Boulogne,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  a  league  behind  it.  The  Du^e,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  rising  sea,  without  pilots  who  knew  the 
coast,  afraid  of  the  Downs  for  fear  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  of  Margate,  on  jaccount  of  the  banks  and 
shoals  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  determined  to  bring 
up  in  Calais  Roads,  and  wait  there  till  Parma  was 
yeady*  The  wind  was  to  the  west  of  south,  and  as 
long  as  it  held  in  that  quarter  the  roads;tead  was  tol- 
erably secure.  Coming  up  with  a  rising  tide,  he  let 
fall  his  anchors  suddenly,  hoping  that  his  pursuers 
would  be  unprepared,  and  would  be  swept  past  him: 
but  his  movements  had  been  watched  by  eyes  which 
were  skilful  to  interpret  them.  The  English  aijichorr 
fell  simultaneously  with  his  own  two  miles  astern,  aiw? 
the  two  fleets  lay  watching  each  other,  almost  withip 
cannon  shot  of  the  shqre.^ 

There  were  still  some  hours  of  daylight  remaining, 
and  M.  Gourdain^  the  governor  of  Calais,  drove  down 
with  his  wife  to  the  pa,rade,  w  the  hope  of  seeiijg  a 
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battle.^  The  Duke  sent  an  officer  on  shore,  to  inti- 
mate his  arrival,  and  request  the  hospitalities  of  the 
port,  while  a  boat  went  on  to  Dunkirk  with  another 
dispatch  to  the  Prince. 

It  was  brief,  uneasy,  and  impatient:  Sidonia  Was 
irritated  at  finding  no  answer  to  his  former  letters. 
He  again  confessed  himself  helpless  against  thei  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  enemy.  He  trusted  Parma  was 
ready  to  cross.  If  not,  and  if  there  was  to  be  more 
delay,  he  begged  him  to  send  immediately  thirty  or 
forty  flyboats  or  gunboats,  which  coiijd  move  quietly, 
and  keep  the  English  at  bay.  He  was  uncomfortable 
at  the  position  of  the  fleet,  and  painfully  anxious  to  re^ 
move  to  some  more  secure  anchorage.^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Prince  had  not  been 
idle.  His  expenses  were  so  enormous  that  he.  fiad 
been  once  more  in  extremity  for  money  —  his  iirmy 
had  been  in  as  bad  a  case  as  the  English  fleet  at  Plym- 
outh, and  at  the  point  of  breaking  up  through  famine.* 
He  had  kept  his  men  together  only  by  the  expectation 
of  the  supplies  which  were  coming  with  the  fleet. 
Medina  Sidonia's  letters  had  reached  him  one  afl:er 
the  other,  and  the  troops  were  in  perfect  readiness  to 
go  on  board  the  transports.  The  officer  who  came 
from  Calais  expressed  impatience  that  they  were  not 
already  embarked.  The  Duke,  it  seems,  had  expected 
that  Parma  would  have  met  him  on  the  sea,  and  that 
they  could  fight  the  English  with  their  united  force. 
He  explained  that  this  was   totally  impossible.      To 

1  ^  Hall61e  con  su  muger.en  un  coche  &  la  marina,  esperando  ver  pi  m 
daba  la  batalla.**  —  Calderon. 

2  Medina  Sidonia  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Jtily  27~Angn8t  6:  M8S.  Si- 
manccti. 

*  **  Jl  f)ique  de  aeshacerse  de  pura  nec^idad.**  -^  El  Daqne  de  Panna  a. 
Bey,  lO-aO  Julio:  HdS.  Ibid. 
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come  out  while  the  enemy's  fleet  was  nndispersed 
would  be  certain  destruction.  His  transports  could 
not  protect  themselves.  The  Armada  must  clear  the 
Channel,  and  weather  permitting,  he  was  then  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  commands.  As  to  sending 
gunboats  to  protect  Medina  Sidonia,  he  could  not  do 
it,  for  he  had  none  belonging  to  him.  Medina  Sidonia 
must  protect  him.  Ammunition  he  would  provide, 
"  so  far  as  his  own  penury  would  allow." 

That  the  majestic  fleet  which  was  to  overwhelm 
opposition  should  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  so  help- 
less as  itself  to  require  assistance,  was  not  particularly 
encouraging.  Parma,  however,  promised  that  his 
army  should  go  on  board  immediately.  He  would  be 
ready,  he  said,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  week. 
He  admitted  that  the  Armada  must  not  remain  a  day 
longer  than  necessary  in  Calais  Roads,  and  was  as 
anxious  as  the-  Duke  could  be  to  see  it  in  some  better 
shelter.  Only  he  reiterated  —  and  as  the  Duke  was 
evidently  unconvinced,  he  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
Philip  to  insist  upon  it  —  that  to  risk  his  barges  in  a 
naval  engagement  would  be  simple  madness.  TTiey 
could  not  encounter  even  the  slightest  roll  of  the  sea, 
and  if  there  was  no  enemy  to  fear,  could  only  pass 
safely  in  a  calm.^ 

1  "  Parece  el  Duqne  todo  via  pretende  que  yo  Baliese  en  estos  baxeles  k 
juntarme  con  el  para  ir  4  dar  todos  sobre  el  Armada  enetniga;  mas  siendo 
estos  de  la  calidad  que  se  sabe,  se  trata  de  lo  impossible,  pretender  pasar  la 
mar  en  ellos  sin  manifiesto  peligro  de  perder  este  exercito ;  mas  siendo  el 
Dnque  bien  informado  de  lo  que  hay,  sera  del  mismo  parecer;  j  que  se 
entienda  en  cumplir  la  orden  de  V.  Magd  quanto  antes,  y  no  divertirse  k 
otra  cosa.  Basta  que  en  todo  lo  que  yo  pudiere,  le  dare  el  contento  que  es 
razon  y  asistire  como  puede  desear.**  —  Parma  to  Philip,  July  29-Augu8t 
8 :  MSB.  Bimancas.  Parma*s  words  shew  clearly,  if  proof  were  wanted, 
tbftt'ft  was  not  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  which  prevented  him  from  coming 
out  Tbe  wtnrds  "  el  Armada  enemiga  '*  refer  exclusively  to  the  English. 
H«  never  speaks  of  the  Dutch  by  the  honourable  tith  of  eneilnies.    They 
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exactly  ^^  the  proportion  of  shot  and  powder  that  he 
wanted."  ^ 

Deserters  may  perhaps  have  comforted  him  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  hotter  provided ; 
but  Parma's  magazines  were  at  hand,  and  delay  at  all 
events  was  ruin.  Starvation,  if  nothing  else,  would 
drive  every  English  ship  from  the  seas  in  another 
week,  and  the  Channel  would  be  in  the  enemy's  po9» 
aeBsion.  Sunday  was  fine,  with  the  wind  stiU  from  the 
sonthwest.  The  boats  of  the  Armada  passed  haok« 
wacds  and  forwards  between  the  galleons  and  Calais, 
bringms  fresh  vegetables,  medicines,  and  other  coa- 
ireniSs.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the  breeze  freshened, 
five  large  English  ships  drove  their  anchors  and  fouled 
each  other ;  but  they  were  separated  without  serious 
hurt  and  securely  moored  again,  and  at  five  in  the 
evening  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  Howard's  cabin. 
Howard  himself,  with  Sheffield,  Seymour,  Southwell, 
Palmer,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Winter,  Fenner,  and  Fro* 
bisher  assembled  with  the  fate  of  England  in  their 
hands,  to  decide  what  to  do.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Camden,  "  the  foresight  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ''  pre* 
scribed  the  course  which  was  resolved  upon. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  anchored  close  on  the  edge  of 
the  shoal  water,  and  to  attack  it  where  it  lay  was  im- 
possible. It  was  determined  to  drive  them  out  into  the 
Channel  with  fire-ships,  of  which  they  were  kiiown  to 
be  afraid.  Sir  Henry  Palmer  proposed  to  cross  to  Do- 
ver jftd  fetch  over  some  worthless  hulks ;  but  time 
would  be  lost,  and  there  was  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  to 
spare.     Among  the  volunteer  vessels  which  had  at^ 

1  **  You  write  thftt  I  must  specify  the  proportion  of  shot  and  powder  that 
we  want.  Such  is  ^he  uncertainty  of  the  service,  that  no  man  can  do  it: 
therefore  with  all  speed  send  as  much  as  you  can."  —  Howard  to  Walsing>> 
bam,  July  29-Augnst  8:  M88,  Domestic, 
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tached  themselvea  to  the  fleet,  there  were  many  that 
would  be  useless  in  action,  and  as  fit  as  the  best  for  the 
service  for  which  they  were  now  needed.  Eight  weye 
taken,  the  rigging  smeared  rapidly  with  pitch,  the  hulls 
filled  with  any  useless  material  which  could  be  extern 
ponsed  that  would  contribute  to  the  blaze.  The  sky 
was  cloudy.  The  moon  was  late  in  its  last  quarter,  and 
4id  not  rise  till  morning ;  ai^d  the  tide,  towards  mid- 
night, set  directly  down  from  the  English  position  to 
where  the  ships  of  the  Armada,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  bend  of  the  coast,  lay  h^iddled  dangerously  close. 
Long,  low,  sighing  gusts  firgm  the  westward  promised 
the  rising  of  a  gale.^  The  crews  of  the  condenmed 
vessels  undertook  to  pilot  them  to  their  destination,  and 
then  belay  the  sheets,  lash  the  helm,  fire,  and  leave 
them. 

Thus,  when  the  Spanish  bells  were  about  striking 
twelve,  and,  save  the  watch  on  deck,  soldiers  and  sea- 
men lay  stretched  in  sleep,  certain  dark  objects  which 
had  been  seen  dimly  drifting  on  the  tide  near  where 
the  galleons  lay  thickest,  shot  suddenly  into  pyn^mids 
of  light,  flames  leaping  from  ruddy  sail  to  sail,  flicker- 
ing  on  the  ropes  and  forecastles,  foremasts  and  how- 
sprits  a  lurid  blaze  of  conflagration,^  A  cool  com- 
mander might  have  ordered  out  his  boats  and  towed 
the  fireships  clear ;  but  Medina  Sidonia,  with  a  strain 
abeady  upon  him  beyond  the  strength  of  his  capacity, 
saw  coming  upon  him  some  terrible  engines  of  destruc- 

1  For  the  details  of  the  scenes  of  the  night  and  the  following  day  I  must 
refer  generally  to  the  letters  of  Howard,  Drake,  Winter,  Tomson,  Fenner, 
«Dd  others  in  the  Record  Office,  and  to  four  Spanish  accfonnts,  written  by 
persons  actually  present,  Coco  Galderon,  the  Prince  of  Ascoli,  Don  Jnaii 
de  Manriqne,  and  one  more  whose  name  is  not  given,  all  of  which  are  in 
MB.  at  Simancas. 

a  **  Y  ellas  ardiendo  espantosament^.**  —  Cf^lderon. 
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tion,  like  the  floating  mine  which  had  shattered  Parma's 
bridge  at  Antwerp.  Panic  spread  through  the  entire 
Armada ;  the  enemy  they  most  dreaded  was  upon 
them.  The  galleons  were  each  riding  with  two  an- 
chors ;  for  their  misfortime  few  of  them  were  provided 
with  a  third.  A  shot  was  fired  from  the  San  Martin 
as  a  signal  to  cut  or  slip  their  cables  and  make  to  sea. 
Amidst  cries  and  confusion,  and  lighted  to  their  work 
by  the  blaze,  they  set  sail  and  cleared  away,  congratu- 
lating themselves  when  they  had  reached  the  open 
water  and  found  that  all  or  most  of  them  were  safe,  on 
the  skill  with  which  they  'had  defeated  the  tnachinft- 
tions  of  the  enemy.  They  lay-to  six  miles  from  shore, 
intending  to  return  with  the  daylight,  recover  their 
anchors  and  resume  their  old  position. 

The  English  meanwhile,  having  accomplished  at 
least  part  of  their  purpose  in  starting  the  Armada  out 
of  its  berth,  weighed  at  leisure,  and  stood  off  after  it 
from  the  shore,  Drake,  with  half  the  fleet,  hanging  oh 
the  skirts  of  the  Spaniards ;  Howard,  with  the  rest, 
hovering  nearer  to  Calais,  endeavouring  to  drive  in  upon 
the  sands  or  the  fireships  the  last  loiterers  of  the  Ar- 
mada, which  had  been  slower  than  the  rest  in  getting 
July  29-  ^^*'  The  first  object  which  the  Admiral  saw 
AQsost  8.  ^^  daybreak  was  the  largest  of  the  four  gal- 
leasses, with  De  Mongada  himself  on  board,  aground  on 
Calais  Bar.  Her  helm  had  been  entangled  iu  a  cable, 
she  had  become  ungovernable,  and  the  tide  had  forced 
her  ashore  within  shot  of  the  French  batteries  at  back 
of  the  sand-bank  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  tide 
had  ebbed,  the  water  was  still  round  her,  but  she  had 
fallen  over  towards  the  bank,^  and  Howard^  whose 
notion  was  to  ^^  pluck  the  feathers  of  the  Spaniard! 

^  **  For  estar  boleado  de  on  lado." 
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one  by  one,"^  sent  his  own  launch  with  some  other 
boats  to  take  her.  She  was  powerfiilly  manned ; 
between  soldiers,  sailors,  and  slaves,  she  carried  seven 
hundred  men.  In  the  position  in  which  she  was  lying, 
however,  her  large  guns  were  useless,  and  the  galley- 
slaves,  with  the  prospect  of  Hberty  before  them,  did  not 
make  the  defence  more  easy.  The  Spaniards  fought 
gallantly ;  several  of  the  English  were  killed,  but  at 
last  two  musket-balls  struck  Mon^ada  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  fell  dead  on  the  deck.  The  slaves  sprung 
overboard,  and  half  in  panic  and  half  in  pursuit,  the 
crew  and  the  troops  followed.  "  Some  swam,  some 
waded  on  shore,  many  were  drowned."  The  English 
swarmed  up  over  the  bulwarks,  took  possession  of  the 
galleass,  and  intended  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  carry  her 
off. 

The  French  meanwhile  were  watching  the  scene  in 
crowds  from  the  top  of  the  Rysbank.  M.  Gourdain, 
as  the  ship  was  on  the  French  shore,  might  have  dis- 
puted if  he  had  pleased  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture. 
He  contented  himself  with  sending  off  a  boat  with  a 
message  that  the  English  deserved  the  spoil  for  their 
courage,  and  might  have  it ;  but  the  ship  itself  he  re- 
quired them  to  leave  where  it  lay.  The  language  was 
perfectly  friendly,  and  Gourdain  having  been  appointed 
by  the  King,  was  better  disposed  to  England  than  to 
Spain.  National  antipathy,  however,  proved  too  strong 
to  be  controlled.  "  Our  rude  men,"  says  an  English 
officer  who  was  present,  "  knowing  no  difference  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,"  began  to  ill-use  the  French  who 
had  come  on  board,  "spoiling  them,"  and  probably 
pitching  them  into  the  sea.  Their  friends  on  shore 
took  up  their  quarrel.     The  Rysbank  battery  opened 

1  Howard  to  Walsiiigham,  July  29-Augiist  8:  M88.  DometUc, 
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upon  the  galleass  hi  return,  and  thie  English  had  to 
scramble  into  their  boats  in  haste,  carrying  with  them 
what  plunder  they  could  seize.^ 

It  was  well  that  no  more  time  was  wasted  over  so 
small  a  matter.  Lord  Howard  had  delayed  already  too 
long  for  his  feme.^  It  was  no  time  for  the  Admiral  of 
the  fleet  to  be  loitering  over  a  stray  plume  which  had 
dropped  from  the  enemy's  wing,  when  every  ship  wa« 
imperiously  needed  for  a  far  more  important  service. 
Medina  Sidonia  intended  to  return  to  his  position  at 
Calais.  Drake,  whose  larger  mind  comprehended  the 
position  in  its  broader  bearings,  was  determined  not 
only  that  he  should  never  see  his  anchors  again,  but 
that  he  should  be  driven  north  through  the  Narrow 
Seas.  The  wind  was  still  rising  and  threatened  a 
stonn.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  sailing  powers  of 
the  galleons  to  be  assured  that  until  it  shifted  they  could 
make  no  way  against  it ;  and  once  in  the  North  Sea, 
they  would  be  in  unknown  waters  without  a  harbottr 
into  which  they  could  venture  to  run,  and  at  all  everitjs 
for  a  time  cut  off  from  their  communication  with  Dun 
kirk.  They  had  drifted  in  the  night  ftirther  than  they 
intended,  and  when  the  sun  rose  they  were  scattered 
over  a  large  surface  off  Gravelines.  Signals  were  sent 
up  for  them  to  collect  and  make  back  for  Calais  ;  bu4; 
Drake  with  his  own  squadron,  and  Heniy  Seymour, 
with  the  squadron  of  the  Straits,  having  the  advantage 
of  wind,  speed,  and  skill,  came  on  them  while  they 
were  still  dispersed.  Seymour  opened  the  action  at 
eight  in  the  morning  with  a  cluster  of  galleons  on  the 
Spaniard's  extreme  right.     Reserving   their   fire    till 

1  R.  Tomson  to  Walsingham,  July  30-August  9  :  M88.  Domestic, 
*  "  Del  Almirante  se  habla  un  poco  que  no  hiz<5  su  deber.  Toda  la  gloria 
M  da  &  Draok."  — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Calais,  August  31;  M88.  Bi 
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within  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and  wasting  ho 
cartridges  at  any  longer  distance,  the  English  ships 
continued  through  the  entire  forenoon  to  pour  into 
them  one  continuous  rain  of  shot.  They  were  driven 
in  upon  their  own  centre,  where  they  became  en- 
tangled in  a  confused  and  helpless  mass,  a  mere  target 
to  the  English  guns,  Sir  William  Winter  alone  deliv- 
ering five  hundred  shot  into  them,  "  never  out  of  har- 
quebuz  range,  and  often  within  speaking  distance."  * 

Drake  himself  meanwhile  had  fallen  on  Medina  Sido- 
nia  and  Oquendo,  who,  with  a  score  of  galleons  better 
handled  than  the  rest,  were  endeavouring  to  keep  sea 
room,  and  retain  some  command  of  themselves.  Btit 
their  wretched  sailing  powers  put  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage for  which  skill  and  courage  could  not  compensate. 
The  English  were  always  to  windward  of  them,  and 
hemmed  in  at  every  turn,  they  too  were  forced  back 
upon  their  consorts,  hunted  together  as  a  shepherd 
hunts  sheep  upon  a  common,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
them  forced  slowly  towards  the  §hoals  and  banks  on 
the  Flanders  coast. 

Howard  came  up  at  noon  to  join  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  English  accounts  tell  a  simple  story. 
The  Spaniards'  gun  practice,  which  had  been  always 
bad,  was  helpless  beyond  past  experience.  Their 
want  of  ammunition  was  not  su^ected,  for  they  con- 
tinued to  fire  throughout  the  day  after  their  slow 
awkward  fashion ;  but  their  guns,  worked  on  rolling 
platforms  by  soldiers  unused  to  the  sea,  sent  their  shot 
into  the  air  or  into  the  water;  while  the  English, 
themselves  almost  untouched,  fired  into  them  without 
intermission  fi'om  eight  in  the  morning  till  sunset, 
"when  almost  the  last  cartridge  was  spent,  and  every 

I  Winter  to  WaUiDgham,  August  1-11:  M88,  I>(mesUc 
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man  was  weary  with  labour."  They  took  no  prizes 
and  attempted  to  take  none.  Their  orders  were  to 
sink  or  destroy.  They  saw  three  large  galleons  go 
down.  Three  others,  as  the  wind  fell  westerly,  they 
saw  reeling  helplessly  towards  Ostend ;  and  the  fate 
of  these  they  heard  of  afterwards ;  but  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  fire,  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards 
did  they  know  anything  beyond  its  practical  and  broad 
results.  Some  details,  however,  of  that  terrible  day 
can  be  gathered  from  the  narratives  of  the  few  Span- 
iards who  fought  through  it  and  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 
Being  always  to  leeward  and  the  wind  blowing 
hard,  the  hulls  of  the  galleons  as  they  heeled  over 
were  exposed  below  the  water-line.  The  massive 
timbers  which  were  to  have  furnished  so  secure  a 
shelter  added  only  to  the  effect  of  the  shot.  The 
middle  decks  were  turned  into  slaughter-houses,  and 
in  one  ship  blood  was  seen  streaming  from  the  lee 
scuppers.  Their  guns  were  most  of  them-  dismounted 
or  knocked  in  pieces,  and  their  chief  work  was  to  save 
themselves  from  sinking  by  naiHng  sheets  of  lead  over 
the  shot-holes.  The  action  was  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  there  was  so  much  smoke  and  confusion,  that  indi- 
viduals could  only  see  what  was  immediately  near 
them.  Don  Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  purser  of  the  fleet, 
lay  most  of  the  day  at  the  side  of  Medina  Sidonia,  him- 
self exposed  to  the  tempest  of  balls. ^  Alonzo  da  Leyva 
with  the  Rata  was  next  to  him,  and  close  by  were  the 
San  Matteo  and  the  San  Felipe,  commanded  by  Don 
Diego  de  Pimentel  and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo. 
They  were  opposed  to  Drake  in  person,  and  frightful 
as  was  their  disadvantage,  they  fought  with  conspicuous 
courage.     With  men  falling  in  all  directions,  and  heads 

1  **  SiifHendo  la  tempestad  de  la  carga  de  balazos.** 
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and  arms  flying  in  the  smoke,  they  stiU  manned  their 
maintops,  keeping  up  a  fire  of  musket  balls.  Don 
Francisco  finding,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  San  Felipe 
was  sinking,  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  English 
ship  that  was  nearest  to  him.  He  had  fought  so  well, 
that  one  of  the  EngUsh  officers  seeing  her  apparently 
desperate  condition,  sprung  upon  his  forecastle  and 
called  to  him  in  Spanish  complimenting  his  valour,  and 
bidding  him  save  the  Uves  of  his  brave  crew  by  an 
honourable  surrender.  One  of  the  Spaniards  repUed 
with  a  shot  fi*om  a  musket.  The  officer  fell :  the  Eng- 
lish ship  filled  her  sails  and  backed  away,  leaving  the 
San  Felipe  to  her  fate,  the  Spanish  crew  shouting  after 
them  that  they  were  cowards  and  Lutheran  hens,  and 
daring  them  to  come  on  once  more.^ 

It  was  an  idle  bravado :  soon  after  the  San  Felipe 
sent  up  signals  of  distress.  A  barque  called  the  Don- 
cella  went  to  her  assistance,  but  was  herself  shot 
through  and  through  while  the  crew  of  the  San  Felipe 
were  going  on  board  her ;  and  she  filled  so  rapidly 
that  they  returned  into  their  own  galleon,  made  for  the 
shore,  and  contrived  to  keep  afloat  till  they  touched 
the  sands  between  Nieuport  and  Ostend.  The  Nieu- 
port  boatmen  carried  them  into  a  fidendly  harbour, 
from  whence  they  made  their  way  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  The  San  Antonio  of  Padua,  another  of  the 
three  which  the  English  observed  to  &11  away,  crawled 
into  Ostend,  where  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
EngUsh  garrison.  The  San  Matteo  had  a  sadder  for- 
tune. She,  too,  finding  that  she  was  filling,  sent  to 
Medina  Sidonia  for  assistance.  Medina  Sidonia  had 
work  enough  to  save  himself,  and  could  not  help  her. 

^  **  Los  nuestros  Hamandoles  cobardes,  y  intimando  con  palabras  feas  sn 
pooo  animo,  llamandolef  de  gaUinas  Lnteranas  y  que  voiviesen  4  la  bft- 
taiUu*'— Calderon. 
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She  was  put  before  the  wmd  and  followed  the  San 
Felipe,  but  falling  more  to  leeward  grounded  between 
Ostend  and  the  Sluys.  She  was  seen  by  a  Dutch 
lugger,  and  Lord  Willoughby,  who  was  m  Flushing, 
sent  three  vessels  to  take  possession  of  her.  She 
again  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  for  two  hours  kept  at 
bay  her  new  assailants,  but  she  was  carried  by  board- 
ing at  last.  Don  Diego  and  two  or  three  noblemen 
were  reserved  alive  for  their  ransom ;  all  the  rest,  the 
survivors  of  five  hundred  who  went  into  action  in 
the  morning,  were  either  killed  or  flung  into  the  sea. 
Among  the  bodies  were  found  those  of  two  English 
refugees,  one  of  them  a  brother  of  Lord  Montague.^ 

Outside,  meanwhile,  the  battle,  if  battle  it  could  be 
called  which  was  but  the  rending  and  tearing  of  a 
scarce  resisting  enemy,  continued  till  evening.  Tow- 
ards sunset  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west  with 
an  increasing  sea.  The  wounded  ships  were  driving 
in  a  mass  towards  the  banks,  and,  had  the  English 
powder  held  out  for  a  few  hours  more,  the  entire  Ar- 
mada must  have  been  either  sunk  or  driven  ashore.^ 
Gun  after  gun,  however,  fell  gradually  silent.  A  few 
provision  ships  came  off  fi'om  the  Thames  with  a  day 
or  two's  rations.  The  men  were  exhausted  with  toil 
and  hunger  combined,  and  the  fleet  hauled  off  to  take 
on  board  the  supplies  so  sorely  needed. 

Sidonia  left  to  himself,  extricated  his  miserable  ves- 
sels, and  made  sail  for  the  North  Sea,  the  Santa  Maria 
going  down  with  all  hands  as  the  sun  went  under  the 
horizon.  When  the  ships'  companies  were  called  over, 
it  was  found  that  four  thousand  men  had  been  kiU&d 
or  drowned.  The  wounded  were  not  mentioned,  but 
were  perhaps  at  least  as  many  more.     The  galleons 

1  Boriase  to  Waliingham,  August  3-13:  MSB,  Holland. 
s  Gnptain  White  to  Walsingham,  August  8:  M8S.  Domtitie 
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pierced  and  shattered  were  leaking  in  all  directions, 
the  rigging  cut  tip,  the  masts  splintered,  the  sails  torn, 
rudders,  yards,  and  bowsprits  shot  away,  and  still  more 
unfortunately,  most  of  the  water-butts  destroyed.  The 
men  had  been  kept  hard  at  work  the  day  before  clean- 
ing and  polishing  up  the  guns.  Through  some  acci- 
dent they  had  missed  their  evening  meal.^  The  fire- 
ships  had  spoilt  their  night's  rest,  and  through  the  long 
day's  desperate  engagement  there  had  been  no  leisure 
to  serve  out  food.  Nature  could  endure  no  more.  To 
remain  where  they  were  was  certain  wreck,  to  attempt 
to  recover  Calais  was  to  invite  a  fresh  attack,  and  they 
fled  away  into  the  German  Ocean,  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  their  crippled  state  would  bear,  "  generally  frighted 
and  dismayed."  ^ 

The  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  was  im- 
perfectly conjectured  by  the  English.  Had  the  fairest 
weather  come  to  their  relief  that  English  August  ever 
knew,  their  crews  could  not  have  been  induced  to  face 
Drake  agam,  while  they  could  scarcely  have  had  round 
shot  left  to  load  each  gun  in  the  fleet  for  a  single  dis- 
charge. Howard,  who  had  been  present  at  but  half 
the  action,  imagined  that  they  "  were  still  wonderful 
great  and  strong."'  Drake  saw  more  clearly  that 
**  the  day's  service  had  much  appalled  them,"  and  that 
some  days  at  least  would  have  to  pass  "  before  Parma 
and  Sidonia  would  shake  hands."  *  Still  it  was  thought 
certain  that  they  would  come  back  if  they  were  not 
pursued,  and  though  both  Drake's  and  Howard's  mag- 

1  **  A  la  noche  qued6  muy  trabajada  la  gente  por  las  muchas  penas  que 
Be  hici^ron  la  noche  de  antes,  ayudando  4  razar  la  artiUeria  sin  se  lea  habei 
lado  bastimentd.**  —  Calderon. 
s  Narrative  of  Juan  de  Licomo :  M88,  Ireland, 
«  Howard  to  Walsingham,  July  29-AuguBt  8:  M88.  Domettic 
«  Drake  to  Walsingham,  July  29-Aiiga8t  8:  M8.  Ibid. 
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azines  were  almost  empty,  and  they  believed  those  of 
the  Spaniards  to  be  full,  they  determined  ^'  to  put  on  a 
brag,"  and  "give  chase  as  though  they  had  wanted 
nothing." 

Thus,  when  morning  once  more  dawned  on  the 
juiyao-  miserable  Armada,  they  again  saw  on  their 
Augoflto.  weather  beam,  almost  within  cannon  shot, 
and  clinging  to  them  like  their  shadow,  the  dreaded 
English  fleet.  It  was  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence's  day, 
Philip's  patron  saint,  whose  precious  shoulder  bone  he 
had  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Escurial.  But  St. 
Lawrence,  though  he  might  save  his  worshippers'  souls 
in  the  other  world,  seemed  to  want  either  power  or  will 
to  aid  them  in  the  present.  To  windward  was  the 
enemy,  to  leeward  and  clear  within  sight  the  seas  were 
breaking  on  the  endless  shoals  which  fringe  the  low 
coast  of  Holland.  The  lead  gave  but  seven  fathoms, 
and  for  each  mile  they  sailed  the  depth  grew  less  and 
less,  as  the  north-west  wind  edged  them  nearer  to  the 
line  of  muddy  foam.  Crippled  as  they  were,  their 
masts  would  not  bear  a  weight  of  sail  sufficient  to  draw 
them  ofl;  To  tack  was  impossible  ;  there  was  still 
room  to  wear  round,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  or  venture  another  engagement.  Pilots  they 
had  none.  Their  most  experienced  officers  were  gone. 
De  Valdez  and  Francisco  of  Toledo  were  prisoners; 
Pimentel  had  been  flung  on  the  coast  of  Flanders; 
Mon9ada  lay  dead  at  Calais ;  Diego  Florez,  the  Castil- 
ian  Admiral,  had  lost  heart  and  nerve.  The  men 
generally  were  sick  with  despondency,  and  a  seaman, 
taken  afterwards  in  Ireland,  said  if  the  English  had 
that  day  offered  to  board  them,  they  would  all  have 
5truck.^  Sidonia  in  his  extremity  summoned  the 
foung  Miguel  de  Oquendo  to  advise  him. 
1  Ezamination  of  Spanish  prlsonera,  September  12-22:  M88,  IrelamL 
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"  Sefior  Oquendo,"  he  exclp.imed,  "  what  are  we  to 
do  ?     We  are  lost  —  what  are  we  to  do  ?  '* 

Oquendo  gave  a  brave  man's  answer. 

"Let  Diego  Florez  talk  of  being  lost,"  he  said* 
**  Let  your  Excellency  bid  me  order  up  the  car- 
tridges." ^ 

An  opportune  shift  of  wind  came  to  the  Duke's 
relief,  sent,  as  was  fondly  imagined,  by  "  the  Lord/* 
Swinging  suddenly  to  the  east  it  smoothed  the  sea^ 
and  lifted  him  away  from  the  banks  to  the  open  water. 
The  English  being  no  longer  to  windward  fell  back, 
and  the  Spaniards,  with  scanty  sail,  and  refitting  a8 
they  could  their  shattered  spars  and  stays,  crawled  out 
or  danger.  They  had  now  a  fair  wind  to  return  to 
C^Tkis.  The  sea  having  gone  down,  Parma  could 
come  out  of  Dunkirk,  and  seeing  the  enemy  retiring, 
Sidonia  partially  rallied  his  spirits  and  called  a  council 
of  war.  Martinez  de  Recalde,  Diego  Florez,  Alonzo 
da  Leyva,  with  the  best  of  the  sailing  masters,  and 
among  them  Coco  Calderon,  who  tells  the  story,  came 
on  board  the  San  Martin  ;  and  Diego  Florez  asked  for 
the  opinions  of  all  of  them,  what  it  would  be  best  to  do  ? 
His  own  he  probably  indicated  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
put  the  question.  There  was  the  alterative  of  a  re- 
turn into  the  Channel  or  a  return  to  Spain  by  the  Ork- 
neys and  Ireland.  The  first  was  the  way  of  courage, 
the  second  of  imagined  safety,  and  they  chose  the  last. 
The  proud  Castilian  spirit  which  had  presumed  to 
match  the  world  in  arms  was  broken.  A  Da  Leyva 
or  an  Oquendo  might  prefer  death  to  what  they  might 

1  **  A  esta  hora  viendo  el  Daqae  k  Oquendo  que  iba  arribando  sobre  ^1, 
ie  diz6,  ^  |0  Senor  Oquendo!  ^qu6  hai^mos?  que  somos  perdidos/  Y  to 
reBpondid, '  Digalo  Diego  Florez.  Mande  me  Vn  Excelleneia  &  munidanaf 
ie  balas.'  ^  —  Oalderon. 
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deem  dishonour.     The  common  men  would  not  &ce  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  day. 

Calderon,  who  was  an  experienced  navigator,  said 
that  the  west  of  Ireland  was  dangerous ;  but  terror  of 
1^  English  fleet  was  more  real  than  the  unsubstantial 
perils  of  an  untried  sea.  He  was  overruled.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  fleet  was  examined  into,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  support  life  was  allotted  to  each 
person,  and  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  day,  the  Ar^ 
mada  pursued  its  tedious  way  into  the  Nort^  Sea^ 

Howard,  too,  with  the  change  of  wind  called  his 
cheers  about  him.  The  Prince  of  Parma  depended 
fi^  whai  he  called  ^^  th&  sinews  of  the  enterprise,"  on 
the  Spanish  troops  which  Sidonia  was  bringing,  and  he 
bad  made  up  his  mind  distinctly  that  cross  he  wxnald 
not  unless  the  Armada  returned  to  support  him.  But 
tiu^e  English  only  knew  that  Dunkirk  was  unguardedy 
the  water  smooth,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  1^ 
to  the  incapacity  of  Leicester.  It  was  decided  that 
Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron  must  return  to  jits 
post  in  "  the  narrow  seas."  They  waited  till  dark 
that  their  departure  might  not  be  seen  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  bitterly  against  their  will,  for  another  actioa 
was  confidently  looked  for,  though  ^'  in  a  manner  famr 
ished  for  want  of  victuals,"  thirty  vessels  turned 
round  outside  Brill  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  the  Straits.  In  a  few  hours  the  uncertain 
weather  had  again  changed.  They  were  met  by  a 
returning  south-wester  and  were  driven  into  Harwich  ; 
the  Channel  was  once  more  made  impassable,  and  the 
alarm  on  the  score  of  Parma  was  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  Drake  and  the  Lord  Admiral,  with 
jtdysi-  ninety  sail  and  five  days'  provisions,  chmg 
AogoBtio.     ^  ^Q  yg^  Qf  ^Q  enemy.     "We  hav^  the 
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army  of  Spain  before  us,"  wrote  Drake  to  Walsingham, 
"  and  mean,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  wrestle  a  fall  with 
it.  There  was  never  anything  pleased  me  better  than 
seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the 
northwards.  God  grant  ye  have  a  good  eye  to  the 
Dnke  of  Parma,  for  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live, 
I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with 
the  Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St. 
Mary  Port  among  his  orange  trees."  ^ 

The  Spaniards,  finding  that  they  were  not  attacked, 
imd  observing  that  the  number  of  their  pursuers  was  re- 
cced, flattered  themselves  that  the  English  too  mupt 
I^ave  suffered  severely  in  the  action  of  Monday,  and  that 
if  they  were  afraid  themselves,  they  were  also  an  object 
q(  fear.2  The  ignominy  of  returning  to  Spain,  having 
accomplished  nothing,  became  more  obvious  the  more 
it  was  considered,  and  Sidonia  once  more  began  to 
gather  up  his  courage,  and  to  think  again  of  trying  to 
recover  Calais.^  But  the  black  south-wester  scattered 
hi9  reviving  spirits.  Without  pilots,  in  a  strange  sea, 
with  the  autumn  storms  prematurely  upon  him,  and 
with  no  friendly  port  for  which  to  run,  he  became 
utterly  unmanned.  The  very  elements  had  turned 
against  him,  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Almighty, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  now  but  of  hastening 
home  by  the  ocean  road,  where,  let  the  dangers  be 

1  July  ^-August  10:  MS 8.  Domestie. 

*  "  Relacion  de  lo  sucedido  &  la  real  Armada."  A  second  narrative,  not 
Calderon's,  but  also  by  an  eye-witness.  It  was  true  that  the  English  still 
considered  the  Spaniards  formidable.  "Her  Majesty's  navy,"  says  an 
English  officer,  "  followed  them  always  hard,  but  durst  not  board  them, 
because  they  are  so  high  built  so  as  forty  of  ours  was  troubled  to  take  one 
of  their  greatest  armadas  at  the  fight  on  Monday  " :  M88.  Holland,  August 
8-13. 

•  **A  los  11,  esperando  buen  tiempo,  ae  re8olvi6  de  volver  nuestra 
Armada  8(\>re  el  enemigo  y  tomarse  &  su  puesto,  volviendo  la  vuelta  del 
Canal." 
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what  they  might,  there  were  no  English  enemies  in  hia 
path. 

On,  therefore,  the  Armada  sped  before  the  rising 
breeze,  the  English  still  following  in  expectation  every 
moment  that  they  would  bear  up  and  engage,  and  un- 
able to  believe  that  Castilians  would  yield  so  easily, 
and  go  back  to  their  own  country  with  dishonour  and 
shame.^  Harder  and  harder  blew  the  wind,  and  as  the 
sea  rose,  their  distressed  condition  became  more  appar- 
rent.  The  pursuing  fleet  began  now  to  pass  drowned 
and  drowning  bodies  of  mules  and  horses  flung  over  to 
save  the  scanty  water-casks.  More  than  one  poor 
crippled  ship  dropped  behind  as  her  spars  snapped,  or 
the  water  made  its  way  through  her  wounded  seams  in 
the  straining  seas.  The  Spaniards  "  stricken,"  it  was 
now  plain,  "  with  a  wonderful  fear,"  made  no  attempt 
to  succour  their  consorts,  but  passed  on  leaving  them 
to  founder. 

There  had  been  some  uneasiness  about  Scofland. 
jy^y^  Lord  Maxwell  had  been  at  Lisbon  in  the 
Aug.  2-12.  spring,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might 
possibly  be  making  for  the  Forth.  But  they  passed  on 
without  attempting  to  enter  it ;  and  there  seemed  no 
probability  that  if  they  let  the  Forth  escape 'them  they 
would  try  for  any  other  Scotch  harbour.  It  was  now 
blowing  a  gale.  The  English  had  but  three  days'  pro- 
visions left,  and  to  follow  further  so  ill  provided,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  continuing  storm,  was  to  run  into 
needless  danger.  Drake  thought  that  the  Armada 
would  make  for  Denmark,  refit  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
return  at  its  leisure.  Two  pinnaces  were  detached  to 
watch  its  course,  and  sending  an  express  to  London 
from  Dunbar,  to  beg  that  food  and  ammunition  might 

1  Howard  to  Walsingham,  August  S-18:  MS 8.  Domestic 
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be  dispatched  to  Margate  for  them,  thej  turned  back 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  famine.  It  was  a  sore 
disappointment,  for  they  knew  that,  had  they  been 
fiurly  provided,  not  a  Spanish  ship  would  have  carried 
home  the  tale  of  the  Armada's  discomfiture.  The  hope 
now  was  that  the  elements  might  complete  the  work 
of  the  guns.  "  The  long  foul  weather  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  later  summer."  ^  But  if  the  gales  con- 
tinued to  blow  from  the  south-west,  it  was  uncertain 
whether,  torn  and  crippled  as  they  were,  they  would 
be  able  to  fetch  Denmark.  "  Their  great  ships  were 
so  light "  tliat  even  when  sound  and  in  fair  weather, 
**  they  could  hardly  bear  their  sails."  The  climate  of 
the  North  Sea  was  also  likely  to  try  the  sailors  who 
had  been  trained  in  lower  latitudes,  and  the  opinion 
in  the  English  fleet,  soundly  formed  as  it  proved,  was 
"  that  many  of  them  would  never  see  Spain  again."  ^ 

Hunger,  however,  was  an  enemy  that  would  not  fly. 
Storm  or  no  storm,  unless  Howard  could  recover  the 
Thames,  his  case  would  be  as  bad  as  Sidonia's ;  and 
he  beat  back  in  the  face  of  the  gale,  Hawkins's  spars 
and  cordage  standing  proof  against  all  trials.  Off  the 
Norfolk  coast,  the  wind  became  so  furious  that  the  fleet 
was  scattered.  Howard,  with  the  largest  of  the  ships, 
reached  Margate  as  he  intended.  Others  were  drivep 
into  Harwich,  and  rejoined  •  him  when  the  weather 
moderated. 

The  greatest  service  ever  done  by  an  English  fleet 
had  been  thus  success&Uy  accomplished  by 
men  whose  wages  had  not  been  paid  from  the 
time   of  their   engagement,   half-starved,   wit?-    *^  ^*« 

1  Seymour  to  the  Council,  Angnst  6-16 :  3£88.  Domettie 
s  Feimer  to  Walsingham,  August  4-14:  MB.Jbid, 
TOL.  zii.  33 
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clot/ies  in  rags  and  falling  off  their  backs,^  and  so  ill- 
found  in  the  necessaries  of  war  that  they  had  eked  out 
their  ammunition  by  what  they  could  take  in  action 
from  the  enemy  himself.  "  In  the  desire  for  victory 
they  had  not  stayed  for  the  spoil  of  any  of  the  ships 
that  they  lamed."  ^  There  was  no  prize-money  coming 
to  them  to  reward  their  valour.  Their  own  country 
was  the  prize  for  which  they  had  fought  and  con- 
quered. They  had  earned,  if  ever  Englishmen  had 
earned  anywhere,  the  highest  honour  and  the  highest 
recompense  which  the  Government  could  bestow. 

The  reward  which  in  feet  they  received  will  be  very 
briefly  told.  Food  had  been  provided,  and  was  sent 
down  the  river  on  the  9th-19th  of  August.  The  oiie 
month's  victuals  taken  in  at  Plymouth  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  had  been  stretched  over  seven  weeks.  The  three 
days'  rations  with  which  the  fleet  had  left  the 
Forth  had  been  made  to  serve  for  eight  days. 
Entire  crews  had  thus  been  absolutely  famishing.  The 
next  point  to  be  determined  was,  if  the  ships  were  to 
be  paid  off,  or  were  to  remain  in  commission.  "  Sure 
bind,  sure  find,"  was  the  opinion  of  Loird  Howard.  It 
was  still  possible  that  the  Armada  might  return.  "  A 
kingdom  was  a  great  wager,  and  security  was  danger- 
ous, as  they  would  have  found  had  not  God  been  their 
friend."  *  Drake  "  woifld  not  advise  her  Majesty  to 
hazard  a  kingdom  with  saving  a  little  charge."  "  The 
Prince  of  Parma,"  he  said,  "  was  a  bear  robbed  of  his 
whelps  ;  and  for  his  credit's  sake,  being  so  good  a  sol- 

1  *^  It  were  marvellous  good  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  hose^  doublets, 
•hoes,  shirts,  and  such  like  were  sent  down  with  all  expedition,  else  in  a 
very  short  time  I  look  to  see  most  of  the  mariners  go  naked."  —  Howard 
to  Burghley,  August  10-20:  M88,  Domestic. 

«  White  to  Walsingham,  August  8-18:  M8.  Ibid. 

s  Howard  to  WaUingbam,  August  8-18:  M8,  Ibid. 
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dier,  would  try  to  do  something.*'^  The  Queen,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  expense, 
•and  was  only  eager  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  exchequer 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  question  was 
answered,  and  the  uncertainty  was  ended,  by  causes 
independent  of  the  will  either  of  herself  or  her  advis- 
ers. The  strain  of  the  last  few  months  was  taken  off, 
and  with  it  the  spur  to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  the  ex- 
hausted seamen.  Even  at  Plymouth  short  food  and 
poisonous  drink  had  brought  dysentery  among  them  ; 
and  in  one  vessel,  *'  the  Elizabeth  Jonas,  which  had 
done  as  well  as  any  ship  in  any  service  had  ever  done," 
there  had  been  ^^  a  dangerons  infection  from  the  begm- 
ning."  Want  of  food,  want  of  clothes,  want  of  the 
relief  which,  if  they  had  been  paid  their  wages,  they 
might  have  provided  for  themselves,  had  aggravated 
the  tendencies  to  disease,  and  a  frightful  mortality  now 
set  in. through  the  entire  fleet.  Boatloads  of  poor  fel- 
lows were  carried  on  shore  at  Margate,  and  were  laid 
down  to  die  in  the  streets,  ^'  there  being  no  place  in 
the  town  to  receive  them."  The  officers  did  what 
they  could.  Howard's  and  Drake's  purses  were  freely 
opened — some  sort  of  shelter  was  provided  at  last  in 
bams  and  outhouses ;  but  the  assistance  which  they 
could  provide  out  of  their  personal  resources  was  alto- 
gether inadequate.  "  It  would  grieve  any  man's  heart," 
wrote  Lord  Howard,  *'  to  see  men  who  had  served  so 
valiantly  to  die  so  miserably."  ^ 

The  fear  of  Parma's  coming  soon  died  away.     In  a 
few  days  news  came  that  the  canip  at  Dun-  AngMt- 
kirk  was  broken  up,  the  stores  taken  out  of   8epu«iber. 
the  transports,  and  the  sailors  paid  off:  the  pinnaces 

-  Drake  to  Walsingham,  August  S-18, 10-20. 

s  Howard  to  Bnrghlej,  August  10-90:  M88»  DmetHc. 
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8ent  in  pursuit  of  the  Acmada  returned  wdtfa  jokiar 
tidings  that  it  had  passed  westward  round  the  Gds* 
n^ns ;  but  the  havac  among  the  brave  men  who  had 
driven  it  from  the  shores  of  England  became  daily  more 
and  more  terrible.  They  sickened  oine  day :  they  died 
the  next.  In  the  battle  before  Oravdines  not  sixty  in 
all  had  been  killed :  before  a  month  was  out,  there  was 
hardly  a  ship  which  had  enough  men  left  to  weigh  .th© 
anchors.^  It  was  characteristic  of  the  helplessness  .at 
headtquarters  produced  by  Elizabeth's  hardness,  >that, 
notwitibstanding  the  disorder  was  traced  definitely  to 
the  poisonous  beer,  it  continued  ,to  be.isarved  <out. 
Nothing  better  was  allowed  till  it  ^as  consumed.^  The 
^ck  required  fresh  meat  and  v^etables.  Within  rta 
few  hours  as  they  were  of  London,  .they  confmueil  *^ 
be  dieted  with  the  usual  salt  beef  and  fish.  The  nieai 
expected  that,  at  least,  after  such  a  service  .they  woiAd 
be  paid  their  wages  in  foil.  The  Queen  was  jcavilhiig 
over  the  accounts,  and  would  give  no  orders  for.mone(7 
iill  she  had  demanded  the  meaning  of  every  peniky 
that  she  was  charged.  It  was  even  necessary  for  Sir 
John  Hawkins  to  remind  the  .Government  that  >the  piqr 
of  those  who  died  was  still  due  to  their  relatives.? 

From  the  severe  nature  of  the  service.  Lord  How- 
ard had  been  oblig«i  to  add  to  the  number  of  offlejers. 
He  was  challenged  for  the  extra  pay,  and  was  obliged 
to  petition  for  some  .small  assistance  from  the  Queen  in 
defraying  it  himself.  "The  matter  is  not  great,"  he 
said.     "Five  hundred  pounds,  with  the  help  bf  my 

1  Howard  toth«  Council,  August  22-*September  1 :  MSB.  Domestic. 

'Howard  to  Walsingham,  August  26-September  5 :  MS,  Ib^d,.    ! 

8  "  Your  Lordship  may  think  that  by  death,  discharging  oif  sick,  &c. 
&c.,  something  maybe  spared  in  the  general  pay.  Tlioae  that  die ''th^i 
friends  require  their  p^y.  For  those  which  are  discharged,  we  take  up  fresk 
men,  which  breeds  a  ff^t  greater  charge.^*  —  Hi^Wkins  to'Burghley,  Auguil 
iS-Soptember  5:  if  5.  n>id. 
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own  purse,  will  do  it    However  it  fiidl  out,  I  muat  see 
them  paid."  ^ 

There  had  been  expenses  in  the  fleet  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  and  in  the  destitution  in  which  he  had 
been  left,  Howard  had  used  t^ree  thousand  pistoles  out 
of  the  treasure  taken  in  the  ship  of  Pedro  de  Valdez. 
So  keen  an  account  was  exacted  of  him  that  the  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  the  conqueror  of  the  Armada, 
had  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  peculation. 
**  I  did  take  them,"  he  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  as  I 
told  you  I  would :  for,  by  Jesus,  I  had  not  three  pounds 
left  in  the  world,  and  have  not  anything  covdd  get 
money  in  London  —  my  plate  was  gone  before.  iBut 
I  will^  repay  it  within  ten  days  after  my  coming  home* 
I  pray  you  let  her  Majesty  know  so ;  and,  by  the  Lord 
God  of  Heaven,  I  had  not  one  crown  more,  and  had 
it  not  been  mere  necessity  I  would  not  have  touched 
one ;  but  if  I  had  not  some  to  have  bestowed  upon 
some  poor  miserable  men,  I  should  have  wished  myself 
out  of  the  world."  * 

The  worst  meanness  was  yet  to  come.  A  surcharge 
appeared  in  the  accounts  of  six  hundred  and  twenly 
pounds,  **for  extraordinary  kinds  of  victual,  wine, 
cider,  sugar,  oil,  and  fresh  fish,"  distributed  among  the 
ships  while  at  Plymouth,  by  the  order  of  Howard. and 
Drake.  The  Lord  Admiral  explained  that  a  few  deli- 
cacies had  been  thought  necessary  for  the  relief  of  men 
who,  being  sick  or  wounded,  might  be  unable  to  digest 
salt  meat.  He  admitted  that  he  had  done  what  was 
unusual :  he  said  that  he  had  made  the  allowances  ^^  in 
regard  of  the  greatness  of  the  service,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  oh  whose  forwardness  and  courage 

1  Howard  to  Bnrghl^,  Auguat  S^-Septeflib^r  5:  MI^S.Domettie. 
s  Howard  to  Walsingham,  August  27-iSaptember  6 :  MB  Tbid. 
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success  depended."  He  might  have  added  that  their 
legitimate  food  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  th< 
Queen's  own  neglect.  He  petitioned  humbly  that  she 
would  pass  the  charge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she 
consented  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  a  further  sum  for 
the  same  purpose  Lord  Howard  felt  obliged  to  take 
upon  himself.  He  struck  the  entry  out  of  his  account 
book.  "I  will  myself  make  satisfaction  as  well  as. I 
may,"  he  said,  '^so  that  her  Majesty  shall  not  be 
charged  withal."  ^ 

Lord  Howard,  perhaps,  as  a  nobleman  whose  father 
had  received  large  bene&ctions  from  the  Crown,  and 
to  whom  the  Queen  afterwards  was  moderately  liberal^ 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  at  a  time  of ,  difficulty 
out  of  his  private  resources.  The  same  excuse  will 
not  cover  the  treatment  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
owed  nothing  to  any  crowned  head,  and  was  the  archif 
tect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Hawkins  had  not  only  been 
at  the  head  of  the  dockyards,  but  he  had  been  the  per? 
son  employed  in  collecting  the  ships'  companies,  and 
afterwards  in  settling  the  wages  with  them.  No  Eng- 
lish vessels  ever  sailed  out  of  port  in  better  condition. 
No  English  sailors  ever  did  their  duty  better.  But 
Elizabeth  had  changed  her  mind  so  often  in  the  spring, 
engaging  seamen  and  then  dismissing  them,  and  then 
engaging  others,  that,  between  charges  and  discharges, 
the  accounts  had  naturally  grown  intricate.  Hawkins 
worked  hard  to  clear  them,  and  spent  his  own  fortune 
freely  to  make  the  figures  satisfactory ;  but  she,  who 
had  been  herself  the  cause  of  the  conftision,  insisted  on 
an  exactness  of  statement  which  it  was  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  give;   and   Hawkins,  in  a   petition   in 

1  Howard  to  Burghley,  December,  16S8:  M88,  DonuiHc^ 
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which  he  described  himself  as  a  rained  man,  sued  for 
R  year's  respite  to  disentangle  the  disorder.^ 

The  two  statesmen  fared  no  better  who  had  fur- 
nished the  brain  of  England,  while  the  fleet 
had  been  its  right  arm.  Burghley  and  Wal-  ^  " 
singham  were  the  soul  of  the  policy,  which  had  placed 
Elizabeth  in  triumph  at  last  at  the  head  of  Protestant 
Europe.  For  them,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  there  was 
only  abuse,  scattered  freely  and  in  all  presences.  They 
who  had  never  wavered,  who  had  steadily  advised  a 
dingle  course,  who  had  never  ceased  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  in  time  for  exigencies  which  they 
knew  to  be  approaching  —  they  it  was  who  were  made 
responsible  for  what  had  been  wanting  in  the  service, 
and  for  the  shifts  of  purpose  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  neglect.  "  All  irresolutions  and  lacks,"  Cecil 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  are  thrown  upon  us  two  in 
all  her  speeches  to  everybody.  The  wrong  is  intoleiv 
able."  2 

But  did  Elizabeth  show  no  consciousness  of  the 
glorious  work  which  had  been  done  for  herself  and  for 
the  commonwealth  ?  Was  there  not  one  of  those  illus- 
trious sons  of  England  on  whom  as  his  sovereign  she 
conferred  the  honours  which  were  due  from  his  coun- 
try's gratitude  ?  It  was  not  so  altogether.  The  nation 
knew  Elizabeth  only  by  her  public  acts.  The  harassed 
hours  of  her  ministers,  the  struggles  by  which  the 
measures  were  forced  out  of  her  by  which  England 
iiad  been  barely  saved,  these  of  course  were  unrevealed 
to  the  world,  and  altogether  undreamt  of*  The  misery 
of  the  dying  seamen  was  set  down  to  the  hand  of  God 
or  to  the  incapacity  of  inferior  officers.     To  her  people 

1  Petition  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  December  14-24:  M88,  Dcmeiiie. 
*  BoTghley  to  Walsingham,  November,  1588:  M8.  Ibid. 
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•he  was  always  plausible ;  always  to  appearance  Iraidc 
and  freespoken.  She  was  no^  the  herle  of  ihe 
hour.  The  wreath  of  victory  which  her  subjects  had 
won  for  her  they  laid  at  the  feet  of  then-  sovei^eign^ 
and  that  sorereign  with  gracious  condescension,  b^ 
stowed  it  upon  her  Leicester.  Leicester  h^d  savQ^ 
England,  and  England  was  required  to  do  homage  to 
the  bravest  of  her  sons.  She  visited  the  favoured  JBai^ 
at  the  camp  at  Tilbury.  She  rode  along  the  lines  jq^ 
her  army  with  Leicester  at  her  side  scattering  gracious 
speeches  which  none  better  understood  how  to  makj^ 
than  she,  and  then,  as  she  had  given  the  great  seal  ftp 
■her  second  favourite,  her  "  Mutton,"  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  on  Leicester  she  meditated  conferring  t)ie  Sea 
more  serious  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  letters  patent  were  drawn  out,  and 
would  have  been  issued,  so  C^ipi^4^^  fi^y^i  but  for  the 
remonsl^nces  of  ^C^cil  and  Hattop,  and  for  misgivings 
excited  at  the  last  moment  in  herself,  on  the  prudence 
of  the  wild  act  which  she  was  meditating.^ 

Her  fondness  likely  enough  would  have  cjarried  the 
day  in  the  end,  had  not  ^he  Earl,  at  the  moment  of 
his  anticipated  greatness,  suddenly  died.  Scandal  of 
course  suggested  poison ;  more  authentic  evidence 
says  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  on  his  way  to 
'Kenilworth. 

England  was  too  much  occupied  with  hiip  while 
alive,  and  English  history  may  cut  short  his  epitaph. 
Though  he  was  credited  with  a  thousand  crimes,  his 
real  guilt  was  probably  limited  to  connivance  after  the 
event  at  one  only  of  serious  magnitude.  Lady  Robert 
Dudley  was  undoubtedly  murdered  by  officious  -^ 
ambitious  servants  to  clear  a  way  for  him  to  the  crown ; 

^  Camden. 
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ftnd  both  he  and  the  Qneen  were  too  happy  in  the 
possibility  which  had  thus  been  opened  to  them  to 
insist  on  a  strict  investigation.  They  did  not  obtain 
Aeir  desires,  and  bloodstains  from  the  Cnmnor  tragedy 
clnng  to  the  skirts  of  both  of  them.  Elizabeth  un- 
doubtedly loved  Leicester.  Although  his  claims  to 
affection  reached  no  further  ths^n  a  handsome  face,  he 
was  the  only  person  for  jvhom  she  really  cared,  and 
many  of  the  obliquities  of  her  character  may  be  traced 
to  her  disappointment.  But  it  is  to  misread  Elizabeth 
to  suppose  that  her  relations  with  him  were  other  than 
those  which  are  technically  called  honourable.  After 
a  brief  alarm  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  no  intel- 
Hgent  layman  in  Europe  suspected  that  there  was  any- 
thing seriously  wrong  between  them.  It  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to  scatter  charges  of  sexual 
delinquency  against  a  woman  whom  they  had  failed  to 
murder.  No  dirt  sticks  more  readily  than  an  accusa- 
tion of  this  kind  when  boldly  and  positively  insisted 
on,  and  they  wished  to  make  her  hateftd  to  the  world. 
But  Elizabeth  was  not  a  person  who  would  have  felt 
temptations  to  unchastity.  Surrounded  as  she  was  by 
a  thousand  malignant  eyes,  she  could  not  have  escaped 
detection  had  she  really  committed  herself,  and  that 
the  evidence  against  her  has  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
polemical  pamphlets  of  theologians  would  alone  prove 
that  the  suspicion  wad  without  ground. 

Enough  of  this  and  enough  of  Leicester.     It  is  time 
to  return  to  the  flying  Armada. 

When  Howard  bore  up  for  the  Forth  the  Spaniards 
for  the  first  time  breathed  freely,  and  began  Saturday 
to  examine  into  their  condition.     An  enquiry  ^^^'  ^^ 
was  held  on  board  the  San  Martin  into  the  causes  of 
their  misfortunes.     Officers  who  had  shown  cowardice 
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in  action  weri;  degraded,  and  set  to  rpw  in  th^  galley 
a,3ses ;  and  Don  Christpbal  de  Avila,  captain  of  ^ 
jSanta  Barbara,  was  hanged.^  The  stores  had  probably 
been  injured  by  the  salt  water  which  had  made  its  way 
tiirough  the  shot-holes.  In  some  ships  the  wine  ^ 
well  as  the  water-casl^s  had  been  pierced,  and  it  W9^ 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  allowances  throughout 
the  fleet.  Eight  ounces  of  ^bread,  half  a  pint  of  wind 
and  a  pint  of  water,  was  all  that  could  be  afforded 
for  each  man.  Sidonia  promised  two  thousand  docatf 
ix>  a  French  pilot  if  he  would  bring  the  J^rmada  into  a^ 
Spanish  port.  Calderon  isketched  a  chart  of  the  route 
whidi  he  submitted  to  the  Duke's  coun/dji..  Tlig 
wounded  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  each  day  ixi  eyery 
galleon  there  was  the  sad  ceremony  o£  fljnging  the 
dead  into  the  sea.  Calderon's  ship  contained  the 
nedieines  and  delicacies  for  the  sick,  and  pacing  daily 
firooi  galleon  to  galleon,  he  kpew  t^e  cpndition  .of 
lihem  all. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  sail  which  had  left  Corujto, 
August  8-18  ^  hundred  and  twenty  Qould  still  be  counted 
*o*-i3.-  when  Howard  left  them.  For  five  days  they 
were  in  the  gale  which  he  met  on  his  way  back  jto  thi^ 
Thames,  and  which  he  described  as  8^  peculii^ly 
violent.  The  unusual  cold  brought  with  it  fog  an^ 
mist,  and  amidst  squalls  and  driving  showers,  and  a  sea 
growing  wilder  as  they  passed  the  shelter  of  the  Scotch 
coast,  they  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  a  week. 
On  the  9th-19th,  the  sky  lifted,  and  Calderon  foun4 
himself  with  the  Almirante  of  Don  Martinez  de  Re- 
calde,  the  Rata,  the  San  Marcos  and  twelve  other  vjbs- 
sels.  Sick  signals  were  flying  all  round,  and  the  sefi 
was  so  high  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  lower  # 
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boat.  The  large  galleons  were  rolling  heavily.  Their 
wounded  sails  had  been  split  by  the  gusts,  and  maats 
and  yards  carried  away.  That  night  it  again  blew 
jbard.  The  fog  closed  in  once  more,  and  the  ne^t 
morning  Calderon  was  alone  in  the  open  sea  without 
A  sail  in  sight,  having  passed  between  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Shetlands.  Recalde  and  Da  Leyva  had  dis- 
a|^)eared  with  their  consorts,  having  as  Calderon  con- 
jectured gone  north.  He  himself  stood  on  west  and 
aouth-west.  On  the  12th-22nd,  he  saw  a  number  of 
aails  on  the  horisson;  on  the  18th-23rd  he 
found  himself  with  Sidonia  and  the  body  of  the 
fleet,  and  Sidonia  signalled  to  him  to  come  on  board. 
Observations  shewed  that  they  were  then  in  68^  SO' 
North  latitude.  Their  longitude  they  did  not  know. 
They  were  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
north-west  of  Cape  Wrath.  Sidonia  asked  anxiously 
for  Recalde  and  Da  Leyva.  Calderon  could  but  say 
where  he  had  last  seen  them.  He  supposed  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  Faroe  Isles  or  to  Iceland,  where  there 
were  German  fishing  stations  which  had  a  trade  with 
Spain. 

Again  a  council  was  held.  The  sickness  had  be*- 
>ame  frightfuL  Those  who  had  escaped  unwounded 
ffrere  falling  ill  from  want  a«nd  cold,  and  the  wounded 
were  dying  by  hundreds,  the  incessant  stonns  making 
«#are  and  attention  impossible.  Calderon  and  the 
French  pilot  insisted  that  at  all  costs  and  hazards  they 
must  keep  off  the  Irish  coast.  Diego  Florez,  distressed 
for  the  misery  of  the  men,  to  whose  sufferings  want  of 
water  had  become  a  fearful  aggravation,  imagined  that 
along  the  west  shcM«  there  must  be  a  harbour  some- 
where >  and  that  they  would  find  rest  atnd  shelter 
among  a  hospitable  Catholic  people.     The  Biah(^  of 
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Eillaloe,  a  young  Fitaonaurice  and  a  number  of  Irish 
friars  were  in  the  fleet.  Diego  Florez  had  possibly 
heard  them  speak  of  their  country  and  countrymen, 
and  there  were  fishing  connexions  between  Cadiz  and 
Valencia  and  Galway,  which  he  and  many  others  must 
have  known  of,  though  they  had  not  been  on  the  coast 
in  person.  But  the  Irish  themselves  were  with  Alon^ 
da  Leyva,  and  Sidonia  happily  took  the  opinion  of  the 
pilots.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  sick  were  divided ; 
those  which  could  be  moved  were  transferred  wherever 
there  was  most  room  for  them,  and  as  Calderon  passed 
to  and  fro  among  the  galleons  with  his  medicines  and 
his  arrowroot,  he  Was  received  everywhere  with  the 
eager  question,  where  was  Alonzo  da  Leyva  ?  There 
was  scarcely  a  man  who  did  not  forget  his  own  wretch* 
edness  in  anxiety  for  the  idol  of  them  all. 

The  calm  had  been  but  an  interlude  in  the  storm. 
The  same  night  the  wild  west  wind  came  down  once 
more,  and  for  eleven  consecutive  days  they  went  on  in 
their  misery,!  enable  to  communicate  except  by  signals, 
holding  to  the  ocean  as  far  as  their  sailing  powers  would 
let  them,  and  seeing  galleon  after  galleon,  Oquendo*8 
among  them,  falling  away  to  leeward  amidst  driving 
squalls  and  rain,  on  the  vast  rollers  of  the  Atlantic. 
An  island,  which  he  supposed  to  be  ten  leagues  from 
the  coast,  Calderon  passed  dangerously  near.  It  was 
perhaps  Achill,  whose  tremendous  cliffs  fall  sheer  two 
thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  or  perhaps  Innisbofin  or 
Innishark.  On  the  4th- 14th  of  September, 
^  he  with  Sidonia  and  fifty  vessels,  fifty-two 

ships  only  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  leaking  through 
every  seam,  and  their  weary  crews  ready  to  lie  down 
and  die  from  exhaustion,  crawled  past  the  Blaskets,  and 
were  out  of  danger. 

1  **  AndayhnoB  perdidos." 
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And  where  were  all  the  rest?  Thirty,  large  and 
■mall,  had  been  sunk  or  taken  in  the  Channel.  There 
remained  nearly  seventy  to  be  still  accounted  for. 

Don  Martinez  and  Da  Leyva,  with  five  and  twenty 
of  them,  had  steered  north  after  passing  the  Orkneys. 
They  went  on  to  latitude  62^,  meaning,  as  Galderon 
had  rightly  conjectured,  to  make  for  the  settlement  in 
Iceland.  They  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  action, 
that  they  probably  doubted  their  ability  to  reach  Spain 
Ht  all.  The  storms,  however,  which  grew  worse  as  the 
ttir  became  colder,  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  inten* 
tion.  One  galleon  was  driven  on  the  Faroe  Isles ;  the 
rest  turned  about,  and  probably  misled  by  the  Irish,  * 
made  for  the  Shannon  or  Gal  way.  As  they  braced  to 
die  wind,  their  torn  rigging  gave  way  ;  spar  after  spar, 
(Bail  after  sail  was  carried  away.  Those  which  had 
Buffered  most  dropped  first  to  leeward.  A  second  was 
lost  on  the  Orkneys ;  a  third  fell  down  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  drifted  on  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  was  one 
rf  the  largest  i^hips  in  the  whole  fleet.  The  com- 
mander (his  name  is  unknown)  was  a  grandee  of  the 
first  rank,  always  *  served  in  silver."^  He  had  made 
his  way  into  some  kind  of  harbour  where  he  was  safe 
from  the  elementtf ;  Dut  the  Irish  Scots  of  the  Western 
Isles  were  tempted  by  Che  reports  of  the  wealth  which 
he  had  with  him.  Thtj  fainting  crew  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  the  ship  was  fired  and  burnt,  with 
almost  every  one  that  it  contained.^ 

Their  companions  holdir^g  a  better,  but  only  rather 
better  course,  rolled  along  upon  the  back  of  Ireland, 
groping  for  the  hoped-for  shelter.  The  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  long  dreamt  of  by  the  Irish  as  the 

I  Ashley  to  Walsingham,  Novembe.  13:  MS 8.  aooOmtd. 
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era  of  their  deliverance  firom  tTranny.  It  had  been 
feared  as  their  most  serious  danger  by  the  scanty  Bag* 
lish  garrison.  The  result  of  the  fight  in  the  Channel, 
if  known  at  all,  was  known  only  by  vague  report ;  and 
the  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  excitement, 
when,  in  the  first  week  of  September,  Spanish  sails 
were  reported  in  numbers  as  seen  along  the  western 
coast,  off  Donegal,  off  Sligo,  in  Clew  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon ;  in  fact  everywhere. 

At  first  there  was  a  universal  panic.  Seven  ships 
were  at  Carrigafoyle.  The  Mayor  of  Limerick^  in 
sending  word  of  their  appearance  to  the  Council,  con* 
•  verted  them  into  seven  score.  Twenty-foui*  men  wei:e 
said  to  have  landed  at  Tralee.  Sir  William  Fitzwil- 
liam,  who  had  returned  to  be  Deputy,  and  was  moPs 
infirm  and  incapable  than  ever,  described  them  as 
t;wenty*four  galleons.^  Rumour  gradually  took  more 
authentic  form.  Beyond  doubt,  Spaniards  were  on 
the  coast,  distressed,  but  likely  notwithstanding  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  if  they  were  allowed  to  land  in 
safety,  and  to  distribute  arms  and  powder  among  the 
Irish  clans.  With  one  consent,  but  without  communi* 
eating  with  each  other,  the  English  officers  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  there  was  but  one  coujrse  for  them 
to  pursue.  The  party  at  Tralee  were  Sidonia^s  house- 
hold servants,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  bay  in  a 
small  fingate,  had  surrendered,  and  had  been  brought 
on  shore  half  dead.  They  begged  hard  for  life  ;  they 
had  friends  at  Waterford,  they  said,  who  would  pay  a 
handsome  ransom  for  them.  But  fear  and  weakness 
could  not  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  Sir  Edward 
Denny,  who  commanded  at  Tralee  Castle,  gave  ordefi 

1  Fiteidlliam  to  the  Council,  September  10-20:  MBS,  Irthnd, 
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ftr  their  execntion,  and   ihej  were  aU   pat   to  the 
sword.^ 

Two  days  before,  two  large  galleons  had  rounded 
the  point  of  Kerry,  and  had  put  into  Dingle.  They 
belonged  to  Secalde's  squadron :  one  of  them  was  the 
Almirante  herself,  with  Don  Martinez  .on  board,  who 
was  dying  from  toil  and  anxiety.  They  wanted  water ; 
they  had  not  a  drop  on  board,  but  the  dregs  of  the 
pa^d  puddle  which  they  had  brought  with  them  frt)m 
Spain  ;  and  they  sent  boats  on  shore  to  beg  for  a  sup* 
ply.  It  was  the  same  Dingle  where  Sanders  and  Fits* 
maurice  had  landed  eight  years  before,  with  proces- 
sions and  incense,  and  the  Papal  banner  displayed--^ 
the  sacred  spot  of  Catholic  Ireland.  Now  the  ships  of 
the  Most  Catholic  King,  which  had  come  to  fight  the 
Irish  battle  as  well  as  their  own,  pleaded  in  vain  to  be 
allowed  to  fill  their  water-casks.  The  boats'  crews 
gave  so  piteous  an  account  of  Recalde's  condition,  the 
Catholic  cause  was  so  clearly  now  the  losing  one,  thai 
it  was  decided  they  should  have  no  relief  at  Dingk^ 
It  was  already  a  spot  of  tragical  memory  to  the  Span* 
iards.  The  boats  were  seized,  the  men  who  had  landed 
imprisoned,  and  those  on  board  the  galleons,  hunted 
already  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  destruction,  and  with 
death  making  daily  havoc  among  them,  hoisted  fcheir 
ragged  sails,  and  went  again  to  sea.^ 

1  News  from  Tralee,  September  9-19:  3f88.  TrelaruL 

3  Emanael  Freimoso,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dingle,  thus  describet 
the  condition  of  Recalde's  galleon :  — 

"  There  died  fonr  or  five  in  the  ship  every  day  of  huliger  and  thirst,  and 
yet  this  ship  was  one  of  the  best  famished  for  victuals  which  he  knoweth, 
for  out  of  some  other  ship  people  were  sent  to  be  relieved  out  of  this  !»hip. 
There  remain  five  hundred  men,  one  hundred  of  them  are  very  sick,  and 
do  lie  down  and  die  daily,  all  the  rest  veiy  weak,  and  the  captain  very  sad 
•nd  weak.  Twenty-five  pipes  of  wine  are  left  in  the  ship,  and  very  Httle 
Imad,  and  no  water,  but  what  they  brought  out  of  Spain,  which  sdnketh 
inarrelloaBly,  and  thev  flesh  meat  fhey  cannot  eat,  the  drought  is  so  greii 
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Another  galleon  of  a  thousand  tons,  named  Our. 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  which  Calderon  had  watched 
sadly  falling  away  before  the  waves,  had  also  nearly 
weathered  the  headland  of  Kerry.  She  had  all  but 
escaped.  Clear  of  the  enormous  chffs  of  the  Blasket 
Islands,  she  h^d  no  more  to  fear  from  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Blaskets  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  passage 
which  is  safe  in  moderate  weather,  but  the  gale,  which 
had  slightly  moderated,  had  risen  again.  The  waves 
as  they  roll  in  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  shallowing 
shores  of  Ireland  boil  among  the  rocks  in  bad  weather 
with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  ocean. 
Strong  tidal  currents  add  to  the  danger,  and  when 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  entered  the  sounds  it  was 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  foam.  There  were 
scarcely  hands  to  work  the  sails.  Out  of 
seven  hundred,  five  hundred  were  dead,  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  gentlemen,  and  before  she  was  half 
way  through,  she  struck  among  the  breakers  upon  the 
island.  A  maddened  oflScer  ran  the  pilot  (a  Genoese) 
through  the  heart,  "  saying  he  had  done  it  by  treason.** 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  tried  to  launch  a  boat,  but  no 
boat  could  live  for  a  moment  in  such  a  sea.  The 
pilot's  son  lashed  himself  to  a  plank,  and  was  washed 
on  shore  alone  of  the  whole  company,  and  all  the  rest 
lay  among  cannon  and  doubloon  chests  amidst  the 
rocks  in  Blasket  Sound.^ 

The  same  10th  of  September  witnessed  another 
and  more  tremendous  catastrophe  in  Thomond.  The 
seven  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  sent  their 

No  part;  of  the  navy  touched  land  anywhere  or  had  any  relief  of  water 
since  the  English  fleet  left  them.'*  — Examination  of  Prisoners,  September 
ia-22:  M8a.  Ireland. 

^  Deposition  of  Juan  Antonio  of  Genoa,  September,  1680,  Sir  H.  WaQof 
to  Btizghley,  September  16-26:  M8,  Ibid 
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cockboats  with  white  flags  into  Kianish,  asking  per- 
mission  for  the  men  to  come  on  land*  There  were 
no  EngUsh  there,  but  there  were  local  authorities 
who  knew  that  the  English  would  hold  them  answer- 
able, and  the  request  was  refused.  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  Spaniards'  passionate  cry  was  for  water. 
They  oflFered  a  butt  of  wine  for  every  cask  of  water ; 
they  offered  money  in  any  quantity  that  the  people 
cmiA  ask.  Finally,  they  offered  the  Sheriff  of  Clare 
**a  great  ship,  with  all  its  ordnance  and  furniture," 
for  license  to  take  as  much  water  as  would  serve  their 
wants.  All  was  in  vain.  The  Sheriff  was  afraid  of  an 
English  gallows,  and  not  one  drop  could  the  miseraUe 
men  obtain  for  themselves  by  prayer  or  purchase. 
They  were  too  feeble  to  attempt  force.  A  galleass 
landed  a  few  men,  but  they  were  driven  back  empty- 
handed  ;  so  abandoning  and  burning  one  of  the  gal- 
leons which  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  the  other  six 
went  despairingly  out  into  the  ocean  again.  But  it  was 
only  to  encounter  their  fate  in  a  swiflter  form.  They 
were  caught  in  the  same  gale  which  had  destroyed  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary.  They  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Clare,  and  out  of  all  their  crews  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  struggled  through  the  surf,  to  be  carried 
as  prisoners  immediately  to  Galway. 

Two  other  galleons  were  seen  at  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
The  end  of  one  was  unknown,  save  that  it  never  re- 
turned to  Spain.  The  other,  commanded  by  Don 
Lewis  of  Cordova,  who  had  his  nephew  and  several 
other  Spanish  nobles  with  him,  threatened  to  founder, 
\nd  Don  Lewis,  trusting  to  the  Spanish  connexions  of 
Galway,  carried  her  up  opposite  to  the  town,  and  sent 
a  strong  party,  or  what  would  have  been  a  strong 
party  haa  it  been  composed  ot  healthy  men  and  not  of 

TOL.  xn.  •* 
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tottering  skeletons,  to  the  quay.  They  were  made 
prisoners  on  the  spot,  and  Don  Lewis,  tinder  whose 
eyes  they  were  taken,  offered  to  surrender,  if  he  could 
have  a  promise  of  life  for  himself  and  his  companions. 
The  Mayor  said  that  they  must  give  up  their  arms. 
While  they  were  hesitating,  they  saw  the  Irish  snatch- 
ing the  chains  and  tearing  off  the  clothes  of  their  com- 
rades, and  with  feeble  hands  they  attempted  to  weigh 
their  anchor  and  go  back  into  the  bay.  But  it  could 
not  be.  They  dropped  at  their  work,  and  could  not 
rise  again.  The  Mayor  took  possession  of  the  ship, 
and  sent  the  crew  into  the  castle,  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  not  swallow  the  food  which  was  given 
them,  "  but  cast  it  up  again."  ^ 

Other  vessels  went  on  shore  at  different  points  of 
Connemara.  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  Governor  of 
Connaught,  sent  round  orders  that  every  one  who 
came  to  land  alive  must  be  brought  into  Galway. 
Armed  searching  parties  were  detached  through  Clare 
and  Connemara,  to  see  that  the  command  was  obeyed ; 
and  several  hundred  half-dead  wretches  were  added  to 
those  who  had  been  already  taken.  Bingham  was  a 
fine  soldier  and  a  humane  man,  and  that  he  could  see 
but  one  way  of  dealing  with  so  large  and  so  dangerous 
a  body  of  prisoners,  must  be  accepted  as  some  evidence 
that  nothing  else  could  have  been  easily  done  with 
them.  Rest  and  food  would  only  give  them  back  their 
strength,  and  the  feeble  garrisons  were  scarce  in  suffi- 
cienl  strength  to  restrain  the  Irish  alone.  Directions 
were  therefore  given  that  they  should  be  all  put  to 
death,  and  every  one  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  was 
deliberately  shot  or  hanged,  except  Don  Lewis  and 
nme  others,  whose  ransoms,  it  was  hoped,  might  be 

1  Fenton  to  Burghley,  September  Jv-^:  MSB.  JrtUma, 
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found  valuable.  George  Bingham,  Sir  Richard's  son, 
went  up  into  Mayo  to  see  the  same  work  done  there 
also ;  and  "  thus,*'  wrote  Sir  Richard  himself,  "  having 
made  a  clean  dispatch  of  them,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, we  rested  Sunday  all  day,  giving  praise  and  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  her  Majesty's  most  happy  success 
and  deliverance  from  her  dangerous  enemies."  ^  Don 
Lewis,  with  his  nephew,  and  the  rest  whose  lives  had 
been  spared,  were  ordered  to  Drogheda,  to  be  carried 
thence  to  England.  Don  Lewis  only  arrived :  the 
others  either  died  on  the  road,  or  being  unable  to 
march,  were  killed  by  their  escort  to  save  the  trouble 
of  carrying  them. 

Young  Bingham's  presence  proved  unnecessary  in 
Mayo.  The  native  Irish  themselves  had  spared  him 
all  trouble  in  enquiring  after  prisoners.  The  fear  that 
they  might  shew  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  was 
well  founded,  so  long  as  there  was  a  hope  that  the 
Spaniards'  side  might  be  the  winning  one  ;  but  as  the 
tale  of  their  defeat  spread  abroad,  and  the  knowledge 
with  it  that  they  were  too  enfeebled  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  ties  of  a  common  creed  and  a  common  en- 
mity to  England  were  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  temptation  to  plunder.  The  Castilian  gentlemen 
were  richly  dressed,  and  their  velvet  coats  and  gold 
chains  were  an  irresistible  attraction.  The  galleon  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  had  made  Clew  Bay  in  a  sink- 
ing state,  and  was  brought  up  behind  Clare  Island. 
Don  Pedro  went  ashore  with  a  hundred  companions, 
carrying  his  chests  of  treasures  with  him.  The  galleon 
was  overtaken  by  the  gale  of  the  10th  of  September, 
which  had  made  the  havoc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shan- 
non.    She  was  dashed  on  the  rocks,  and  all  who  had 

1  Narnttire  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  September,  1588:  M88,  IrdmuL 
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been  left  <m  board  were  drowned.  **  Dowdany  0'Mal» 
ley,  chief  of  the  island,"  completed  the  work,  by  set- 
ting upon  Don  Pedro  and  the  rest.  They  were  killed 
to  the  last  man,  and  their  treasure  taken.^ 

A  con8(M:t  of  Don  Pedro  was  driven  past  Clare  Island 
into  the  bay,  and  wrecked  at  Burrishoole.  The  sav- 
ages flocked  like  wolves  to  the  shore.  The  galleon 
went  to  pieces.  The  crew  were  flung  on  the  sands, 
BQine  drowned,  some  straggling  still  for  life ;  but 
whether  they  were  dead  or  alive  made  no  difierence  to 
4he  hungry  rascals  who  were  watching  to  prey  upon 
them*  A  stroke  of  a  club  brought  all  to  a  common 
state,  and;  stripped  of  the  finery  which  had  been  their 
destructioQi  jda^sy  were  left  to  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

More  appalling  still,  like  the  desolation  caused  by 
some  enormous  flood  or  earthquake,  was  the  scene  be- 
tween SHgo  andr  BaJlyshannon.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  explain  why  there  was  a  concentration  of  havoc  on 
those  few  miles  of  coast.  The  coast  of  Mayo  trends 
directly  westward  from  Sligo  for  seventy  miles,  and 
crippled  vessels,  which  had  fallen  upon  a  lee  shore, 
were  met  by  a  wall  of  cliff,  stretching  across  their 
Qourae  for  a  degree  and  a  half  of  longitude.  Their 
offii^etTs  had  possibly  heard  that  there  was  shelter  some- 
where in  the  bay.  Many  ships  were  observed  for  days 
hovering  be'tween  Rossan  Point  and  Killala ;  but  with- 
out experienced  pilots^  they  could  not  have  found  their 
way  in  the  finest  weather  among  the  shoals  and  islands. 
They  too  were,  overtaken  by  the  same  great  storm. 
The  numbers  that  perished  are  unknown  ;  there  are  no 
means  to  distinguish  between  those  that  foundered  out 
in  deep  w^ter  awl  those  that  went  to  pieces  on  the 
beaoh.     The  actual  scene,  however,  as  described  by 

I  NiMTiit4V€^of  Siv  Bi«lMurd  Bin^fluun,  September,  1&S8:  MS&.  Ireiamd. 
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two  EtigMi  witnesBes,  was  as  Aightfal  as  fanman  ejr« 
ever  looked  npon. 

**  When  I  was  at  SKgo,"  wrote  Sir  Geoflfrey  Fentoii) 
**  I  nnmbered  on  one  strand  of  less  than  five  mileB  in 
length,  eleven  hundred  dead  bodies  of  men,  which  tb# 
sea  had  driven  upon  the  shore.  The  country  people 
told  me  the  like  was  in  other  places,  though  not  to  the 
like  number/*  ^ 

Sir  William  PitzwilHam  made  a  progress  to  the  west 
coiist  fVom  Dublin  shortly  after.  ^*  As  I  passed  fh)m 
Sligo,''  he  said,  ''I  held  on  towards  Bundroys,^  and 
so  to  Ballyshannon,  the  uttermost  part  of  Connaught 
tliat  #ay.  I  went  to  see  the  bay  where  some  of  those 
ships  were  wrecked,  and  where,  as  I  heard,  lay  not 
long  before  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  dead 
bodies.  I  rode  along  upon  that  strand  near  two  miles, 
but  left  behind  me  a  long  mile  or  more,  and  then  turned 
o#  from  the  shore,  leaving  before  me  a  mile  and  bet« 
ter ;  in  both  which  places  they  said  that  had  seen  it, 
there  lay  as  great  a  store  of  the  timber  of  wrecked 
ships  as  was  in  that  place  which  myself  had  viewed ; 
being,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  would  have  built  five 
ci  the  greatest  ships  that  ever  I  saw,  besides  mighty 
great  boats,  cables  and  other  cordage  answerable  there** 
unto,  and  some  such  masts  for  bigness  and  length  a4  I 
never  saw  any  two  could  make  the  Uke»"  ^ 

The  Sea  was  not  answerable  for  all.  The  cruelty  of 
nature  was  imitated  by  the  cruelty  of  man,  and  those 
lines  of  bodies  shewed  gashes  on  them  not  made  by 
rock  or  splintered  spar.  ^^  The  miseries  they  sustained 
apon  this  coast,"  wrote  Sir  Oeorge  Carew,  *^  are  to  be 

1  Fenton  to  Burghley,  October  28:  M88.  Ireland, 

3  Bnndroys  Castle,  at  th«  moath  of  tfa«  BSrna. ' 

•  Fitzwilliam  to  the  English  Council,  December  31:  MSS,  JWIbmmL 
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pitied  in  any  but  Spaniards.  Of  those  that  came  to 
the  land  by  swimming  or  enforced  thereto  by  famine, 
very  near  three  thousand  were  slain."  ^  "  They  were 
so  miserably  distressed  coming  to  land,"  reported 
another,  '^  that  one  man,  named  Melaghlin  M^Cabbe, 
killed  eighty  with  his  gallowglass  axe*"  ^  The  nobler 
*  or  wiser  O'Neil  wrung  his  hands  over  the  disgrace  of 
his  country,  but  could  not  hinder  it ;  ^  and  the  English 
looked  on  with  a  not  unnatural  satisfaction  at  work 
which  was  dissolving  in  murder  an  alliance  which  they 
had  so  much  cause  to  fear. 

"  The  blood  which  the  Irish  have  drawn  upon  them/' 
said  Sir  George  Carew,  '*  doth  assure  her  Majesty  of 
better  obedience  to  come,  fbr  that  friendship  being 
broken,  they  have  no  other  stranger  to  trust  to.  This 
people  wa*  very  doabtfol  before  the  victory  was  known 
to  be  her  Majesty's,  but  when  they  saw  the  great  dis- 
tress and  weakness  that  the  enemy  was  in,  they  did 
not  only  put  as  many  as  they  could  to  the  sword,  but 
are  ready  with  all  their  forces  to  attend  the  Deputy  in 
any  service.  The  ancient  love  between  Ireland  and 
Spain  is  broken."  * 

"  God,"  concluded  Fenton,  "  hath  wrought  for  her 
Majesty  against  these  idolatrous  enemies,  and  suffered 
this  nation  to  blood  their  hands  upon  them,  whereby, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  drawn  perpetual  diffidence  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  them,  as  long  as  this  memory 
endureth."  ^ 


1  Carew  to  Walsingbam,  September  18-28:  MSB,  Ireland, 

s  Edward  White  to  Sir  Nicholas  White,  September  IS:  M8.  Ibid. 

S  "  O^Neil  bitterly  reproached  0*Donnell  for  doing  service  againist  tlii 
Spaniards,  as  the  best  friends  that  Ireland  has.*'  —  Fentm  to  the  Goancil 
\)ctober7:  Jf  5.  Ibid. 

^  Carew  to  Burghley,  September  18:  M8.  Ibid. 

*  Feoton  to  Bnrghley,  September  19:  M8.  Ibid. 
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The  harvest  was  reaped  by  the  Irish.  Su*  Richard 
Bingham  and  his  sons  were  at  hand  to  glean  the  ears 
that  were  left.  Including  the  execution  at  Galway, 
Bingham  claimed  to  have  killed  eleven  hundred. 
'*  Divers  gentlemen  of  quality  "  had  been  spared  for 
their  ransom,  but  special  orders  came  down  from  Dub- 
lin to  execute  all,  and  the  gentlemen  followed  the 
rest.  Of  the  whole  number  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  Don  Lewis  of  Cordova  was  the  only 
Burvivor.^ 

Such  was  the  fete  of  the  brilliant  chivalry  of  Spain  ; 
the  choicest  representatives  of  the  most  illustrious 
femilies  in  Europe.  They  had  rushed  into  the  ser- 
vice with  an  emotion  pure  and  generous  as  ever  sent 
Templar  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  believed 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Almighty.  Pope 
and  bishop  had  commended  them  to  the  charge  of  the 
angels  and  the  saints.  The  spell  of  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  had  been  shattered  by  English  cannon.  The 
elements,  which  were  deemed  God's  peculiar  province 
—  as  if*  to  disenchant  Christendom,  were  disenchant- 
ment possible,  of  so  fond  an  illusion  —  whirled  them 
upon  a  shore  which  the  waves  of  a  hundred  million 
years  had  made  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world ; 
there  as  they  crawled  half  drowned  through  the  surf 
to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  the  Irish  wolves. 

One  more  tragical  story  reniains  to  be  told.  When 
Calderon  recovered  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  off  Cape 
Wrath,  and  the  anxious  question  was  asked  him  from 
every  ship.  Where  was  the  Rata?  where  was  Alonzo 

I  Sir  Richard  Bingham  to  the  Queen,  December  3 :  M88,  Ireland.  Camden 
reduces  the  number  put  to  death  to  two  hundred,  and  adds  that  the  Queen 
"condemned  the  execution  of  these,  as  a  matter  full  of  cruelty."  Th« 
language  both  of  Bingham  and  Fitzwilliam  shews  that  up  to  December  ne 
expression  of  disapproval  had  reached  them. 
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da  Leyra  ?  — •  it  was  not  for  Da  Leyva's  sake  alone, 
though  no  officer  in  the  Armada  was  more  loved  and 
honoured ;  it  was  because  the  Bata's  freight  was  more 
than  usually  precious.  The  noblest  youths  in  Castile, 
whose  families  had  been  hardly  persuaded  to  let  them 
accompany  the  expedition,  had  been  placed  specially 
under  Don  Alonzo's  care.  The  Rata  had  been  in  the 
thickest  of  every  fight.  She  had  suffered  severely  and 
could  not  bear  her  sails.  She  had  not  gone  north  with 
Recalde  when  Calderon  left  her;  but  with  another 
galleon  she  had  drifted  away  to  leeward.  With  ex- 
treme difficulty  she  had  cleared  the  extreme  point  of 
Mayo,  but  unable  to  go  ftu^ther  she  made  her  way  into 
Blacksod  Bay,  and  anchored  outside  Ballycroy.  That 
she  had  reached  so  intricate  a  spot  undestroyed  was 
perhaps  explained  by  the  presence  on  board  of  young 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  son  of  Sir  James  **  the  traitor," 
whose  pirate  habits  may  have  taught  him  many  secrets 
of  the  western  coast.  Fitzgerald  died  while  she  lay 
there,  and  "  was  cast  into  the  sea  in  a  cypress  chest 
with  great  solemnity.''  ^  It  was  the  country  of  the 
Mac  Williams,  the  home  and  nest  of  the  famous  Granny 
O'Malley.  Fourteen  Italians  were  sent  on  shore  to 
tiy  the  disposition  of  the  people.  They  fell  in  with 
one  Richard  Burke,  called  "the  Devil's  Hook,"  or 
"Devil's  Son,"  perhaps  one  of  Granny's  own  brood, 
who  robbed  them  and  took  them  prisoners.  This  was 
on  the  9th  of  September.  In  the  storm  of  the  10th 
the  Rata,  which  had  left  her  best  anchors  at  Calais, 
foil  Tielplessly  on  shore.  The  sea  .was  broken  by  a 
lieadland  which  covers  the  bay ;  Da  Leyva  and  his 
companions  reached  the  sands,  and  were  able  to  carry 
arms  with  them.      They  found  an  old  castle  at  no 

1  Narrative  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham. 
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great  distance  from  the  water  and  attempted  to  pat  it 
in  a  state  of  defence.  Report  said  that  Sidonia  himself 
was  in  this  party.  Bingham  was  making  haste  to  the 
spot  wlien  he  heard  that  they  had  re-embarked  in 
another  galleon,  and  were  beating  out  again  to  sea. 
The  south-west  wind  was  still  so  heavy  that  it  was 
thought  impossible  they  could  escape.  Many  shots 
were  heard  from  the  ofBng  the  night  after  they  sailed, 
and  the  ship  with  all  it  contained  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  the  bottom.  The  Rata  was  left  to  be  plun- 
dered. Casks  of  wine  and  oil  were  rolled  on  shore. 
Trunks  and  mails  of  the  young  hidalgos  were  dragged 
out  and  rifled  by  the  experienced  "  Devil's  Hook," 
and  the  sands  of  Ballycroy  were  strewn  with  velvets 
and  gold  brocade.  The  sheriff  came  to  the^rescue  in 
the  Queen's  name  ;  but  the  jackals  were  too  strong 
for  him,  or  the  constables  put  on  jackals'  skins  and 
scrambled  with  the  rest  for  the  prey.  Not  a  rag  or  a 
C5oin  was  rescued. 

Meanwhile  the  shots  were  not  Da  Leyva's  but  came 
from  another  straggler  which  was  dashed  in  pieces 
upon  thd-  rocks  of  Erris.  Da  Leyva,  finding  the  wind 
heading  him,  had  determined  to  run  back  and  try  for 
Scotland,  trusting  rather  to  the  humanity  of  the  heretic 
James  than  to  the  orthodox  cruelties  of  the  Irish.  He 
fell  in  with  a  second  galleon  off  the  coast,  and  the  last 
of  the  four  galleasses,  and  together  they  laboured  hard 
to  draw  off  from  the  shore.  But  Rossan  Point  stood 
out  too  far  for  them  to  clear,  and  they  made  for  Calli- 
beg  or  Killibeg  harbour.  The  galleass  got  in  "  sore 
broken,"  but  still  able  to  float.  The  two  galleons  ran 
vin  the  rocks  at  the  opening,  and  Da  Leyva  was  wrecked 
a  second  time. 

Again,  however,  no  lives  were  lost.     Fourteen  hun- 
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dred  men  from  the  ships  got  safe  on  land.  The  gal- 
leass contained  six  hundred  more,  and  they  were  all 
well  provided  with  arms.  Arms,  however,  were  not 
food ;  and  they  were  starving.  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
and  an  Irish  friar  who  had  been  in  the  Rata  and  had 
been  saved  with  the  rest,  undertook  that  they  should 
be  hospitably  treated,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  them 
marched  inland  with  the  Bishop  for  a  guide.  They 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  Anglo-Irish  sent  by  Fitzwilliam 
from  the  Pale,  and  led  by  two  brothers  named  Oving- 
ton.  It  was  night ;  the  Ovingtons  fell  upon  them, 
killed  twenty  and  wounded  more.  In  the  morning 
they  found  they  were  dealing  with  men  who  were  half 
dead  already.  The  Spaniards  had  laid  down  their 
harquebusses  and  had  not  strength  to  lift  them  again. 
*^  The  best,*'  it  was  observed,  "  seemed  to  carry  some 
kind  of  majesty  ;  the  rest  were  men  of  great  calling."  ^ 
Perhaps  natural  pity  —  perhaps  the  fear  of  O'Neil 
who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  —  perhaps  respect  for 
the  Bishop,  so  far  influenced  the  Ovingtons  that  they 
did  not  kill  them.  They  contented  themselves  with 
stripping.some  of  them  naked  and  letting  them  go. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Ulster  —  where  O'Neil  and 
O'Donnell  were  still  virtual  sovereigns,  where  the 
MacS weenies  ruled  under  them  with  feudal  authority 
and  appear  in  the  Elizabethan  maps  as  giants  sitting 
in  mail  upon  their  mountains,  battleaxe  in  hand  —  the 
fear  of  the  English  was  less  felt  than  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  O'Neil,  who  was  furious  at  the  savagery 
which  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  coast,  when  he 
heard  of  these  new  comers,  sent  order  that  the  stran- 
gers should  be  hospitably  entertained  ;  and,  escaped  out 

1  Richard  and  Henr}*^  Ovington  to  the  Deputy,  September  14:  MSB 
irelana. 
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0f  the  hands  of  the  Oringtons,  both  the  party  that 
they  had  fallen  in  with  and  those  which  remained  at 
Oallibeg  were  suppUed  with  food,  and  allowed  to  rest 
and  recover  themselves.  O'Neil  was  not  at  the  time 
in  rebellion.  Fitzwilliam  sent  a  command  that  every 
Spaniard  who  had  landed  should  be  taken  or  killed* 
O^Neil  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  his  guests  till  they 
had  recovered  strength,  and  then  pretended  that  they 
were  too  powerful  for  him  to  meddle  with.  It  watf 
Mispected  that  he  meant  to  use  their  services  in  an 
msarrection,  and  two  thousand  soldiers  were  shipped  in 
hot  haste  from  England  to  make  head  against  them. 

But  if  the  Irish  chief  had  any  such  intention.  Da 
Leyva  did  not  encourage  it.  His  one  thought  was  to 
escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  from  a  country  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  horrible  calamities  to  Spain, 
and  to  carryback  the  precious  treasures  which  bad 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Either  for  this  reason, 
or  influenced  privately  by  threats  or  promises  froiti 
Fitzwilliam,  MacSweeny  Banagh,  on  whom  the  Span^ 
iarda  depended  for  their  meat,  began  after  a  few 
weeks  to  shorten  the  supplies.^  The  galleass  at  Gallic 
beg  —  she  was  called  the  Gerona  *—  was  not  hopelessly 
nnseaworthy.  The  October  weather  appeared  to  have 
settled,  and  Don  Alonzo  had  repaired  her  so  far  that 
he  thought  she  could  carry  him  safely  to  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  She  would  hold  but  half  the  party ; 
lut  many  of  the  Spaniards  bad  found  friends  in  Ulster 
who  undertook  to  take  care  of  them  through  the  win 
ter  months,  and  had  no  objection  to  be  left  behind. 
The  rest,  with  Don  Alonzo  at  their  head,  prepared 
to  tempt  once  more  the  fortunes  of  the  sea«     He  had 

1  "  Xbey  are  like  to  famish  ibr  want  of  meat.  MaeSweenj  will  not  snffur 
hie  oouatry  to  eell  tbem  no  more  beeveft  and  mutton."  —  Pat  Suataoa  to 
8ir  H.  Bagenall,  October  14:  MSS  Ireland. 
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been  hurt  in  the  leg  by  a  capstan  when  the  galleon 
went  on  the  rocks,  and  was  still  unable  to  walk.  He 
was  carried  on  board ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
October  the  Gerona  sailed.  She  crept  along 
the  coast  for  several  days  without  misadventure. 
Rossan  Point  was  passed  safely,  and  Tory  Island,  and 
Lough  S  willy,  and  Lough  Foyle.  The  worst  of  the 
voyage  was  over ;  a  few  hours  more  and  they  would 
have  been  saved.  But  the  doom  of  the  Armada  was 
on  them.  They  struck  upon  a  rock  off  Dunluce  ;  the 
galleass  broke  in  pieces,  and  only  Ave  out  of  the  whole 
number  were  saved.  Thrice  wrecked,  Don  Alonzo 
and  the  young  Castilian  lords  perished  at  last.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  their  bodies  were  washed  ashore 
and  committed  undistinguished  to  the  grave.^ 

With  this  concluding  catastrophe  the  tragedy  of  the 
Armada  in  Ireland  was  ended.  It  was  calculated  that 
in  the  month  of  September  alone,  before  Da  Ley  va  and 
his  companions  were  added  to  the  list,  eight  thousand 
Spaniards  perished  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Blasket  Sound :  ^  eleven  hundred  were  put  to  death 
by  Bingham ;  three  thousand  were  murdered  by  the 
Irish ;  the  rest,  more  fortunate,  were  drowned. 

But  the  tale  of  misery  was  still  incomplete,  and  those 
who  seemed  to  have  escaped  were  attended  to  the  last 
by  the  same  strange  fatality.  The  ships  which  re- 
mained with  Sidonia,  and  succeeded  in  weathering 
Kerry,  made  all  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  wind  still  hang- 
ing to  the  south  of  west,  they  were  still  obliged  to  keep 
as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  dragged  on  but  slowly. 

1  Don  Alonzo,  who  was  the  object  of  so  rnucb  interest,  was  described  by 
An  Irishman  who  spoke  to  him  as  **  tall,  slender,  of  pale  complexion,  flaxen 
and  smooth  hair,  behaviour  mild  and  temperate,  of  speech  good  and  d»> 
liberate,  greatly  reverenced  by  his  men."  — M88,  Irdand^  December. 

<  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  Walsingham,  September  30:  M8.  Hnd. 
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Thej  passed  Cape  Clear  in  company  on  the  4tb-14& 
of  September,  after  which  each  vessel  shifted  for  itself 
with  general  directions  to  make  if  possible  for  Corufia. 
Calderon  held  his  course  till  the  12th-22nd,  when 
his  last  drop  of  water  was  consumed.  The 
wind  and  the  sea  shewed  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment, and  the  remains  of  his  crew,  wearied  and  worn 
out,  could  no  longer  work  the  vessel.  He  had  lost  his 
reckoning,  and  only  knew  that  he  was  somewhere  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
before  the  wind,  and  take  his  chance  of  the  land  to 
which  it  would  carry  him,  when  towards  evening  he 
saw  a  ship  crawling  along,  having  lost  her  topmasts. 
She  fired  a  gun,  to  which  Calderon  replied.  She 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  galleons,  though 
80  shattered  that  he  had  not  recognised  her.  He 
learned,  however,  ft'om  her  captain  that  the  coast  of 
Spain  was  but  a  few  leagues  distant,  and  that  Santan- 
der  lay  directly  under  their  lee.  They  both  reached 
the  harbour  there  the  next  evening.  Sidonia  had 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  one  after  another  the  sur- 
vivors dropped  in  throughout  the  followincr 
week.  Recalde  only,  with,  the  other  vessel 
which  was  with  him  in  Dingle,  succeeded  in  futching 
Coruna  ;  some  were  as  far  to  leeward  as  St.  BubuHtian. 
Fifty-four  vessels  in  all  came  bac;k,  and  luitwt^MU  niud 
and  ten  thousand  still  living  men.  Hti  wmUthod  wan 
their  state,  that  an  officer  sent  from  Mmli'Id  Mnitl  thai  il 
was  piteous  to  see  them.^  Foul  and  Miinkiiitf  im  (ha 
ships  were,  the  crews  were  obliged,  ai  H»ititatit|(i|*,  (u 
remain  in  their  bertim  at  tlie  rUk  oC  |itiH(il(i||Ufct,  (uj[ 
there  was  no  hospital  large  «)nougb  Ui  ranttivM  m  lUHIIVi 
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and  the  owners  of  private  houses  feared  infection. 
Sidonia  abandoned  himself  to  misery,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room,  refusing  to  attend  to  business,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  move,  fled  and  hid  himself  in  his  country 
house.  At  St.  Sebastian  and  at  Goruna  an  accident, 
singularly  the  same  at  both  places,  finished  the  horror 
of  the  story. 

**  At  the  Groyne  "  (CoruRa),  wrote  a  correspondent 
of  Walsrngham  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  *'  arrived  the 
Admiral  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde  with  two  pinnaces 
and  a  great  ship  ;  ard  there  by  the  diseased  people  that 
he  brought  was  set  on  Are  the  hospitjal  and  wholly 
burned,  and  Juan  Martinez  died  within  ten  days  after 
his  arrival."  "  At  the  Passage  (St.  Sebastian}  arrived 
Captain  Miguel  de  Oquendo  with  a  ship,  whereof  he 
was  general,  and  died  within  six  days  after.  His  own 
ship,  being  of  a  thousand  tons,  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder in  the  Passage.  For  the  diseased  people  that" 
he  brought  home,  was  appointed  a  great  house  for  a 
hospital,  hard  without  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned."  * 

The  cry  that  went  up  from  the  Peninsula  was  as  the 
cry  of  the  Egyptians  when  the  destroying  angel  had 
passied  over  the  land.  There  was  not  a  house  where 
there  was  not  one  dead,  and  that  the  best  and  the 
bravest.  When  the  Armada  first  reached  the  Chan- 
nel, rumour,  at  its  comnxon  work,  had  spread  news  of 
,  a  glorious  victory.  The  English  corsairs  had  fallen 
under  the  wrath  of  Don  Alonzo's  sword :  the  usurping 
Queen  had  stooped  her  dishonoured  head  before  the 
legions  of  Parma  and  Sidonia. 

Don  Bernardino  at  Paris,  when  he  heard  that  Si- 
donia. had  reached  Calais,  assumed  that  he  had  engaged 

1  Edmund  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  Marali  14, 15S9:  M88.  Sjpam, 
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and  conquered  the  English  fleet ;  for  one  day  the  crien 
were  shouting  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine  the  fondly 
credited  tale  of  triumph,  while  couriers  galloped  south 
to  carry  to  Spain  the  fame  of  her  sons.  An  English 
merchant  at  Sebastian  describes  the  joy  of  the  people 
when  the  first  false  news  came  in. 

*^  A  month  after  the  fleet  did  depart  from  the  coast/' 
says  Edmund  Palmer,  ^^  there  came  news  from  Don 
Bernardino  that  the  Spaniards  had  gotten  the  victory, 
and  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  at  the  reading  of  the  let- 
ters in  San  Sebastian ;  and  as  they  did  read,  some  said 
of  me.  See  how  the  dog  looks  at  the  news,  which  was 
that  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
taken,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  her  Majesty's  ships, 
that  Plymouth  was  theirs,  with  the  Wight,  Hampton, 
and  Portsmouth,  and  that  they  thought  in  a  few  days 
to  be  in  London.  The  town  made  great  feasts  all  that 
day,  running  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with 
rich  apparel  and  vizards  on  their  faces,  crying  with 
loud  voices,  ^  That  great  dog  Francis  Drake  is  prisoner, 
with  chains  and  fetters ; '  and  at  night  the  town  was 
made  full  of  bonfires,  crying  and  shoutmg,  with  other 
their  dances  accustomed,  reviling  at  her  Majesty  with 
villanous  words;  and  when  they  could  not  do  any 
more,  with  stones  they  brake  down  all  the  windows  of 
my  house.** 

A  few  days  dispelled  the  pleasant  dream.  The  true 
«itory  came  of  the  scene  at  Calais,  the'  fireships,  the 
action,  and  the  flight  of  the  Armada :  and  then  for 
^ome  weeks  there  was  the  prolonged  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty, till  the  remnant  of  the  shattered  ships  reap- 
peared, bringing  "  testimonial  on  then-  sides  from  what 
.  banquet  they  came,  with  loss  of  half  their  men  in  fight, 

1  Edmund  Palmer  to  Wftlsisgfaam,  September  89:  UBB,  iSjpaib. 
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famine,  and  sickness,  crying  ont  on  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
saying  he  was  a  devil  and  no  man."  ^ 

Drake's  was  the  name  in  every  mouth.  Drake, 
against  whom  saints  and  angels  had  no  more  power 
than  mortals :  an  incarnated  spirit  of  evil  let  loose  to 
afflict  the  Spanish  race  throughout  the  globe, 

"  I  would,"  said  a  man  at  St.  Sebastian,  snatching  a 
harquebuz,  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  loaded,  and 
levelling  it  at  a  passer  by,  "  I  would  yon  man  were 
Francis  Drake.  How  I  would  hit  him ! "  "  and  so 
drew  up  the  snaphance  and  levelled  at  the  man,  and 
down  fell  the  cock  and  off  went  the  piece  and  killed 
the  man,  who  spake  not  one  word."  ^ 

On  Philip  himself  the  news  broke  slowly.  Pictures 
have  been  drawn  of  him  sitting  in  his  study  in  the 
Escurial,  and  hearing  with  Castilian  composure  that 
his  fleet  was  destroyed.  Such  a  scene  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  Line  by  line  and  incident 
by  incident  the  story  reached  him.  He  heard  from 
Parma  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Calais,  of  the  for- 
wardness of  his  own  preparations,  and  of  plans  proposed 
by  Sidonia  to  make  the  landing  rather  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  than  in  Thanet.^  Next  came  the  account  of 
the  midnight  panic,  the  engagement,  the  Armada's 
retreat,  and  of  rumoured  injury  to  more  than  one  of 
the  galleons.  The  Prince  of  Ascoli,  said  falsely  to 
be  Philip's  bastard  son,  who  had  accompanied  the 
fleet  and  had  gone  on  shore  at  Calais,  sent  a  diary 
of  his  own  adventures,  and  Juan  de  Manrique,  the 
officer  whom  Sidonia  had  sent  to  Dunkirk,  filled  sheets 
with  complaints  of  Parma,  to  whose  unreadiness  he 

^  Edmund  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  September  29 :  M83,  Bpmt^ 

*  Ibid. 

•  Parma  to  Philip,  July  Sl-Augagt  9:  AfS8,  Simaneoi, 
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attribated  the  threatened  failure  of  the  enterprise.* 
At  the  end  of  August  Parma  reported  farther  that  the 
Armada  had  passed  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was 
gone  he  knew  not  whither,  perhaps  to  Norway.  He 
did  not  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  so  far  as 
it  was  known  to  him,  and  Philip's  anxious  side-notes 
may  be  read  upon  his  letter,  counting  and  commenting 
on  the  various  losses.*  The  English,  Parma  said,  had 
won  a  great  victory,  and  so  fer  as  he  could  learn,  bore 
their  success  with  modesty.*  Their  ships  were  re- 
ported to  have  suffered,  but  none  had  been  sunk  or 
taken.  The  honour  belonged  to  Drake.  The  Ad- 
miral was  supposed  to  have  been  backward.* 

The  next  instalment  of  the  truth  was  the  return  of 
Sidonia,  with  a  third  of  the  fleet.  It  affected  Philip  so 
much  that  **  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Escurial,  and  no 
one  dared  to  speak  to  him."  *  Still  there  were  hopes 
of  the  rest.  More  than  sixty  ships  remained  yet  unac- 
counted for,  besides  those  whose  fate  Sidonia  could  tell. 
Reports  came  dropping  in  of  disasters  in  Ireland,  but 
with  them  accounts  also  of  Spaniards  landed  and  safe 
among  the  Irish  chiefs.  Months  passed  away  before 
the  calamity  was  realised  in  its  appalling  extent,  and 
then  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  sceptre  of  the 
monarchy  was  broken,  and  its  scattered  empire  was  laid 
open  as  a  prey  to  the  corsairs.  The  famous  mariners 
of  the  Peninsula  were  wholly  destroyed.      The  great 

^  Don  Jaan  de  Manrique  to  Philip,  August  1-11,  and  to  Secretary  Idri*- 
quez,  of  the  same  date :  MSB,  Simancas. 

*  Parma  to  Philip,  August  39-September  8:  M8.  Ibid. 

s  "  No  hablan  mncho  de  las  perdidas  de  la  Armada  ni  tanpoco  triumphav 
mncho  de  su  victoria/* 

^  ^  Del  Almirante  se  habla  un  poco  mal  que  no  hiz<5  su  deber.  Toda  la 
gloria  se  da  &  Drake."  —  Avisos  de  Inglaterra.  Enclosed  with  a  dispatdi 
ftom  Parma. 

B  Edmund  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  September  29:  M88.  ^pain, 
VOL.  xu.  85 
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officers  on  whom  Philip  most  relied  were  dead  or  taken. 
De  Valdez,' Recalde,  Mongada,  Oquendo,  Da  Leyva  — 
all  were  gone.  "  There  was  not  one  man  left  in  all 
Spain,"  wrote  Palmer,  "  whom  the  King  might  pnt  in 
place  for  matters  of  the  sea,  for  those  whom  his  trust 
was  in  were  dead  and  drowned."  "  Great  lamenta- 
tion "  especially  "  was  made  for  Don  Alonzo  da  Leyva, 
with  whom  were  all  the  nobles  that  went."  ^ 

Not  one  ray  of  light  from  any  quarter  relieved  the 
universal  gloom.  Parma,  that  his  enormous  prepaxar 
tions  might  not  be  absolutely  wasted,  when  he  broke 
up  his  camp  at  Dunkirk,  made  a  spring  on  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  which  was  then  held  by  a  small  English  gar- 
rison. Colonel  Grimston,  who  commanded,  aflFected  a 
.willingness  to  imitate  Sir  William  Stanley.  A  bargain 
was  arranged.  Grimston  was  to  receive  seven  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  gold  chains  were  to  be  distributed 
among  his  officers.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  the  money 
was  actually  paid,  and  eight  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
were  admitted  within  the  walls.  But  the  Prince  was 
outmatched  in  his  own  arts.  His  men  were  caught  in 
a  trap,  and  were  every  one  of  them  killed.^  The  siege 
was  broken  up  in  haste  and  shame.  The  army  muti- 
nied for  pay.  The  Prince's  chest  was  empty,  for  the 
money  which  was  to  have  replenished  it  had  been  lost 
in  the  galleons  of  the  Armada.  The  treasury  at  home 
was  utterly  exhausted,  and  extraordinary  effi)rts  had 
been  made  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies 
and  the  gold  fleet. 

In  his  extremity  Philip  appealed  once  more  to  Sex- 
tus.  He  had  incurred  his  late  enormous  expenses  in 
the  cause  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  at  the  Pope's  own 

1  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  March  14, 1589:  M88.  Spain. 
«  Sir  W,  Druiy  to  Burghley,  October  20:  MSS.  ffoOand. 
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uistigatioii.  At  least  he  counted  on  receiving  the  mil- 
lion crowns  which  had  been  solemnly  promised.  But 
neither  on  this  side  was  comfort  to  be  brought  to  the 
Catholic  King.  From  the  moment  that  the  religious 
purpose  of  the  war  against  Elizabeth  was  supplemented 
bj  earthly  ambition  —  from  the  instant  that  Philip 
allowed  the  Pope^to  see  that  one  result  of  the  conquest 
of  England  was  to  be  the  annexation  of  the  country  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy-the  necessity  of  a  contribution 
from  the  Vatican  had  become  less  obvious.  The  enter- 
prise  had  lost  its  purity.  The  scheme  of  appropriation, 
threatening  as  it  did  the  independence  of  every  crown 
in  Europe,  was  at  variance  with  received  political  tradi- 
tions.  It  was  of  doubtful  justice  in  itself,  and  was  ap- 
proved only  by  the  hysterical  Jesuits  who  had  become 
Papists  in  the  chapels  of  Oxford.  In  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing Philip,  the  Pope  had  given  at  length  a  partial  and 
unwilling  consent;  but  he  had  refused  distinctly  to 
give  a  maravedi  towards  the  expenses  till  the  Span- 
iards were  in  England.  Olivarez  had  entreated, 
threatened,  flattered  and  complained ;  but  all  equally 
in  vain.  The  Pope  had  been  as  hard  as  a  diamond.^ 
Cardinal  Carrafa  had  lent  his  persuasion,  but  Sextus 
had  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^^  To  ask  his  HoU- 
ness  for  money,*'  said  Olivarez,  "  is  like  asking  for  his 
heart's  blood."  « 

When  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  and  was 
refitting  at  Coruna,  the  Pope  had  been  told  that  he 
had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  delay.  The  expedition 
was  actually  on  its  way.  The  cost  had  been  enormous. 
It  had  been  incurred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Holy 

1  "  Como  nn  diamante.** 

<  *'  £1  sacar  el  dinero  es  cosa  tan  de  las  entraSas  de  su  Santidad  qn*  m 
•pfoyecbo  nada.**  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,  S  Agoeto:  M88,  8imanca$. 
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See,  and  more  and  more  money  was  contkinally  de- 
manded to  supply  its  wants.  But  Sextus  stood  to  hie 
text.  He  had  engaged  to  pay  his  subsidy  when  the 
Spaniards  had  landed;  nothing  lihat  Olivarez  could 
say  would  induce  him  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  the 
Ambassador  gave  up  the  attempt  as  useless. 

"  I  say  no  more  to  him  about  money,"  he  wrote  ( 
"  it  only  provokes  him,  and  he  turns  his  back  iipon  me 
at  table,  and  utters  a  hundred  thousand  idiotic  speeches 
more  foolish  than  one  would  hear  &om  a  child  of  two 
years  old.  There  is  neither  charity,  good  manners^ 
nor  intelligence  in  him,  and  everybody  attributes  hJs 
behaviour  to  distress  at  the  approach  of  the  tkte  wlieR 
the  dollars  are  to  be  torn  out  of  his  heart.  To  me  he 
excuses  his  delay  by  saying  that  the  time  ha»  not  arv 
rived.  To  others  he  says  the  Armikda  is  but  a  je^ 
intended  but  to  frighten  the  Queen  into  making  peace 
with  your  Majesty."  ^ 

A  few  days  later  there  had  come  news  that  the  Ar* 
mada  was  in  the  Channel,  and  had  been  more  than 
once  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  report  of  the 
Spaniards'  success,  which  had  been  started  by  Don 
Bernardino,  was  the  first  to  arrive.  Contradiction 
followed,  and  much  confusion  of  story.  The  sincerity 
of  Philip,  however,  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
Though  the  Spaniards  were  not  actually  on  English 
soil,  they  were  close  to  it,  and  engaged  in  fighting 
with  the  people,  and  Olivarez  then  felt  justified  in 
demanding  what  the  Pope  had  promised. 

"  I  told  him,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  your  Majesty 
had  fairly  earned  the  million  crowns ;  half  a  million 
was  due  immediately,  and  your  Majesty  hoped  that 
when  he  understood  the  distress  of  your  army  in  Flan* 

I  Olivarez  to  Philip,  Angoat  19:  MSB.  Simaneat, 
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ders  he  would  not  ooXy  make  no  difficulty  in  providing 
that  sum  for  you,  but  would  let  him  have  the  second 
moiety  in  advance.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  expected  to  go  beyond  his  engage- 
ments* I  said  your  Majesty  had  not  directed  me  to 
put  it  to  him  as  an  obligation.  Your  Majesty  looked 
rather  to  the  s[Hrit  than  the  letter,  and  you  considered 
that  even  if  he  bad  given  no  promise  at  all,  he  was 
bound  to  come  forward  and  assist  your  Majesty,  con- 
lidiering  what  you  had  done  and  spent  in  the  cause  of 
(ML 

^^  He  listened  without  interrupting  me,  though  he  be* 
trayed  his  impatience  by  twisting  uneasily  on  his  seat. 
When  I  had  done  he  boiled  over.  He  said  he  would 
keep  his  word,  and  more  than  keep  it,  but  pressed  he 
would  not  be,  and  so  long  as  the  Armada's  fate  was 
unknown  he  would  not  do  a  thing.  From  the  symp- 
toms which  have  appeared  in  his  Holiness  during  the 
last  few  days  one  would  not  credit  him  with  that  zeal 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
which  his  position  requires  of  him.  When  the  first 
fisivourable  reports  arrived  he  shewed  no  pleasure,  bvjt 
was  rather  depressed ;  while  the  news  which  have  been 
received  since  are  more  agreeable  than  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Over  against  the  benefit  to  Christendom, 
there  has  been  set  the  grief  at  parting  with  money,  and 
the  fear  and  euyy  of  your  Majesty's  greatness,  and  it 
becomes  more  clear  every  day  that  when  he  offered  the 
million  he  did  not  believe  that  the  enterprise  would 
ever  take  place. 

"  He  has  never  varied  once  in  refusing  to  let  us  have 
it  before  the  time.  When  we  were  supposed  to  have 
had  the  victory  he  moderated  his  tone,  and  was  more 
gracious  in  his  general  dealings  with  me ;  but  as  soon 
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as  the  truth  was  known  he  became  as  proud  and  arro* 
gant  as  if  he  had  been  just  taken  out  of  prison  and 
made  into  an  Emperor.  On  some  mere  questions  of 
frontier  law,  which  the  Count  de  Miranda  had  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  he  treated  both  the  Count  and  myself 
as  if  we  had  halters  round  our  necks,  as  if  our  present 
trouble  had  not  come  to  us  through  himself  and  in  the 
cause  of  God.  The  Cardinals  too,  who  profess  to  be 
neutral,  shewed  none  of  that  pleasure  at  our  success 
which  they  ought  to  have  shewn,  and  when  tidings 
came  of  the  reverse  they  revealed  their  malice.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  breathing  freely  again ; 
so  great  is  the  power  of  ill-will,  which  in  this  case  may 
be  called  heretical."  ^ 

Cardinal  Allen,  as  Philip's  favourite,  fared  no  better 
than  the  Ambassador.  The  Pope  had  detained  him 
under  various  pretexts  at  Rome  till  the  fate  of  the 
enterprise  was  determined.  When  the  issue  of  th6 
action  at  Gravelines  became  authentically  known, 
Allen,  in  some  hope  either  that  the  disaster  might  havie 
been  remedied,  or  that  the  Armada  might  have  gone 
to  Scotland,  applied  for  leave  to  repair  to  Flanders. 
Sextus,  says  Olivarez,  treated  him  "  like  a  negro,"  * 
asked  him  viciously,^  what  good  he  expected  to  do 
there,  and  affected  to  disapprove  of  his  mission  alto- 
gether. Olivarez  took  Allen's  side.  "  If  the  Pope,*' 
he  said,  "  had  sent  the  Legate  in  time,  and  had  been 
less  grasping  in  matters  of  money,  the  result  might 
have  been  diflFerent."  The  Pope  spitefnlly  hinted  that 
he  had  expected  the  Spaniards  to  be  defeated.  Oliva- 
rez complimented  him  on  having  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

1  Olivarez  to  Philip,  September  26:  MSB.  Smemeaa, 
*  **  Le  trat<5  como  un  negro." 
'  *  Ck>n  malissimos  terminos." 
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Bjs  Holiness  did  not  reply,  but  tamed  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  and  looked  piously  towards  heaven.^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  one  real  of  the  million 
crowns  was  ever  forthcoming.  The  great  ideal  of 
Catholic  unity,  for  which  the  soil  of  Christendom  was 
being  trodden  into  blood,  when  traced  to  its  central 
incarnation,  was  found  residing  in  a  querulous  old  hypo* 
crite,  a  sharp  practitioner,  and  a  subtle  politician,  with 
as  many  of  the  meaner  parts  of  human  nature,  and  as 
little  of  divine  nature,  as  was  to  be  found  in  any  mortal 
/  on  whom  the  sun  of  heaven  was  shining. 

The  Spanish  fleet  being  destroyed,  and  Philip's  pros- 
pects in  England  having  collapsed,  the  Pope  reverted 
to  his  original  desire,  that  James  of  Scotland  might  be 
converted  to  the  faith,  A  less  prudent  person  than 
James  might  have  been  tempted  into  some  impatient 
movement,  for  when  the  Armada  was  in  prospect  he 
had  been  promised  an  English  duchy  and  a  fixed  rev- 
enue as  the  price  of  his  neutrality,^  with  other  consid- 
erable allowances.  When  the  danger  had  passed, 
these  promises  were  naturally  repudiated ;  and  it  was 

1  **  Me  respondid  qne  si  hubiera  de  tener  buen  snceso,  que  el  Legado  era 
enviado  con  grandes  profondidades ;  y  aunqne  le  dize  quan  profetico  era 
menester  para  adivinarlo,  se  quedd  en  ella  al9ando  los  ojos  al  cielo.'*  — 
Olivarez  al  Rey,  29  Octubre :  M88,  Simancas. 

3  "  The  necessity  of  the  time  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  revolt  in  this 
coontry  by  the  approaching  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  made  me 
to  make  such  offers  as  follow  to  satisfy  his  Majesty  for  the  time,  and  to 
qualify  the  minds  of  his  nobility  to  keep  all  in  qniet,  while  her  Majesty 
with  her  honoorable  Council  do  resolve  what  is  to  be  done : 

"  1.  I  offer  to  his  Majesty  a  duchy  and  a  reasonable  revenue  thereto. 

"  2.  A  yearly  pension  of  £bjOOO. 

"  3.  To  sustain  a  guard  about  his  Majesty's  person  of  fifty  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  and  their  commanders. 

**  4.  I  offer  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  foot  to  be  levied  on  her  Maj- 
tfty's  charges  to  be  employed  on  his  borders,  for  the  repressing  of  the 
ineolency  of  his  outlaws. 

^  These  offers  to  be  performed  during  her  Majesty's  life.*'  —  Mr.  Ashley 
U  finrghley,  August  6-16, 158S:  M8S.  SooOantL 
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calculated  that  if  certain  evil  influences  at  the  Scoticfi 
Court  could  be  removed,  the  King,  in  not  unreasonable 
resentment,  might  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  the 
Papal  exhortations.  Maitland,  who  was  now  Chancel- 
lor, was  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  held  James  to 
the  English  connexion,  and  the  Bishop  of  IHmblaue 
undertook  to  remove  the  obstacle.  After  twenty  years 
of  Carthusian  discipline,  the  old  man  had  still  so  much 
of  the  Scot  about  him,  that .  he  applied  himself  at  once 
to  the  national  methods,  and  undertook  to  have  Maifc- 
land  killed.  His  priesthood  at  first  caused  him  some 
uneasiness,  but  a  Papal  dispensation  could  make  a  deed 
of  blood  innocent  even  in  successors  of  the  Apostles* 
Sextus  gave  him  the  necessary  powers,  and  he  felt  his 
way  towards  getting  the  murder  accomplished.^ 

But  James  proved  too  intelligent  to  take  further 
offence  at  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him.  The  waifii 
and  strays  of  the  Armada  which  were  washed  on  the 
out  isles  of  Scotland,  were  proof  sufficient  to  have  con- 
vinced a  less  able  man  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
quarrel  with  her.  The  assassination  of  Maitland  would 
have  been  a  wasted  crime ;  and  the  Bishop,  after  his 
brief  relapse  into  worldliness,  finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  returned  to  his  austerities  and  \m 
prayers. 

One  more  consequence  remains  to  be  told  which  fol- 
lowed on  Philip's  defeat  —  one  more  blow  to  the 
theory  of  Catholic  supremacy  as  interpreted  by  Spain, 
and  represented  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits. 
After  the  peace  with  the  League  in  which  he  had 

^  *'  Ante  todas  cosas  aer^  necessario  matar  el  dic)io  CanciHer,  por  ser, 
como  68,  en  tanta  privanpa  con  la  Inglesa,  7  tener  tanto  poder  en  Scoefa. 
Lo  cual  el  obispo  tanbien  promote  de  procurar,  cmnque  sea  Sacerdoie, 
f^orgu4  tiene  poder  de  su  8antidad  para  e2&>.**-.-FraiIe  Juannes  Amoldni^ 
Prior  Anglos  al  Rey,  158»:  MBS.  aimancmt. 
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been  compelled  to  acquiesce,  the  French  King  had 
affected  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to 
accept  his  defeat  as  conclusive.  Sir  Edward  Stafford, 
however,  had  dimly  indicated  that  all  was  not  as  it 
seemed.  Henry  had  prolonged  his  resistance  till  he 
had  made  it  impossible  for  Guise  to  take  part  in  the 
invasion  of  England  ;  and  Stafford,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  had  private  information,  that  "  Guise's 
good  usage  concealed  intended  treachery."  ^ 

Taking  courage  from  Philip's  overthrow  the  King 
matured  his  half-formed  purpose.  The  olive-com- 
plexioned,  delicate-featured  Henry  of  Valois,  with  his 
dark  lustrous  eyes,  his  jewelled  ear-rings,  and  emeralds 
knotted  in  his  hair,  more  resembled  an  Asiatic  than  a 
European.  Superstitious,  dissolute,  and  cowardly,  he 
concealed  the  most  deadly  treachery  under  features  of 
impassive  immobility,  and  his  nature  secreted  hatred 
as  a  cobra's  fangs  secrete  poison. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  after  thirty-five  years'  experi- 
ence of  him,  for  they  had  been  brought  up 
together  from  childhood,  imperfectly  under- 
stood his  disposition.  He  knew  him  to  be  a  coward  ; 
he  did  not  know  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  which  some 
kinds  of  cowardice  are  capable.  The  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  disposed  Guise  to  conciliation,  and  to  delay, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  crown 
which  the  League  intended  to  accomplish.  The  King 
anticipated  his  ambition,  and  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
at  the  Ch&teau  of  Blois,  the  daggers  of  a  score  of 
assassins  revenged  the  day  of  the  barricades.^ 

1  Stafford  to  Walaingham,  July  31-Augu8t  10,  August  1-11:  MSS, 
France, 

a  The  death  of  Guise  was  said  to  have  affected  Philip  more  profoundly 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  itself. 

**J'ai  trouv^/*  writes  a  Frenchman  from  Madrid,  "la  Espagne  tonto 
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eouie  de  1a  morte  de  lear  bon  amy  M.  de  Gtnse,  et  ce  R07  en  a  faict  on 
etrange  sentiment,  et  dit  on  qa'il  laj  a  plus  depln  la  morte  de  M.  de  GniM 
que  la  perte  de  son  ann^e,  ou  il  a  perdu  passe  vingt  mil  hommes  et 
]^U8  yalians  capitains  qu'il  avoit  et  avra  de  long  temps.**  — >  — —  to  — 
Ikom  Madnd.  Febnuunr  4, 1589:  MBS.  Bfoku 


CONCLUSION. 

Chsss-platebs,  when  they  have  brought  theh*  gfuni^ 
to  a  point  at  which  the  result  can  be  foreseen  with  ter- 
tafinty,  regard  their  contest  as  ended,  and  sweep  thd 
piecies  from  the  board. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  continue  this  history  to 
tke  close  of  Elizabeth's  life.  The  years  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  Were  rich  in  eyents  of  pifg- 
fbund  national  importance.  They  were  years  of  splen- 
dour and  triumph.  The  flag  of  England  became  su- 
preihe  on  the  seas ;  English  commerce  penetrated  to 
the  farthest  comers  of  the  Old  World,  and  English 
colonies  rooted  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  N"ew. 
The  national  intellect,  strung  by  the  excitement  of  sixtv 
years,  took  shape  in  a  literature  which  is  an  eternal 
possession  to  tnankind,  while  the  incipferit  struggles  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  Anglican  ChurCh  prepared  the 
wiy  for  the  Conflicts  of  the  coming  century,  and  th6 
second  act  of  the  Reformation.  But  I  have  presiinie^d 
too  fiir  already  on  the  forbieanriice  of  iliy  readers  in  the 
length  to  which  I  hare  run,  and  these  subjects,  intefis^ly 
interesting  as  they  are,  lie  beyond  the  jsurpose  of  th6 
present  worfc.  My  object,  as  I  defined  it  at  lfh6  outset, 
was  to  describe  the  transition  from  the  Catholic  Engfana 
with  which  the  century  opened,  the  England  of  a  dbtlii* 
nant  Church  and  monasteries  and  pilgrimages,  into  the 
England  of  progressive  infeHigence  ;  and  the  questioii 
whel^iet  the  nation  was  t6  pass  a  second  time  tlirot^ 
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the  farce  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  was  answered 
once  and  for  ever  by  the  cannon  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.- 
The  action  before  GraveUnes  of  the  30th  of  July,  1588, 
decided  the  largest  problems  ever  submitted  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  to  the  arbitrement  of  force.  Beyond 
and  beside  the  immediate  fate  of  England,  it  decided 
that  Philip's  revolted  Provinces  should  never  be  rean- 
nexed  to  the  Spanish  Crown.  It  broke  the  back  of 
Spain,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  though 
it  could  not  prevent  the  civil  war,  it  assured  the  ultimate 
succession  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  In  its  remoter 
consequences  it  determined  the  &te  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany ;  for  had  Philip  been  victorious  the  League 
must  have  been  immediately  triumphant ;  the  power  of 
France  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  thirty  years'  war  would  either  have 
never  been  begun,  or  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
swift  conclusion.  It  ftimished  James  of  Scotland  with 
conclusive  reasons  for  remaining  a  Protestant,  and  for 
eschewing  for  ever  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Popery  ;  and 
thus  it  secured  his  tranquil  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  when  Elizabeth  passed  away.  Finally,  it  was 
the  sermon  which  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
English  nation,  and  transformed  the  Catholics  into 
Anglicans. 

The  parties  into  which  Elizabeth  found  her  subjects 
divided  at  her  sister's  death  had  hitherto  subsisted  with 
their  relative  numbers  not  materially  altered.  Anglican 
.  High  Church  theology  had  as  yet  no  general  acceptance. 
"  Divines  "  like  Whitgift,  who  sought  for  favour  and 
promotion,  professed  the  theory  of  the  Via  Media,  but 
they  had  no  national  following,  and  perhaps  did  not 
altogether  believe  in  it  themselves.  The  sincere  who 
were  not  Protestants  were  Catholics — either  recusants 
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who  preferred  their  conscience  to  their  property,  or 
-schismatics  who  attended  the  English  churches  under 
protest,  to  escape  payment  of  tlie  fines  ;  and  one  as  well 
as  the  other  had  looked  forward  to  the  re-establishment 
of  orthodoxy,  when  the  Queen's  death  should  open  the 
way  to  a  change.  United  they  still  largely  outnumbered 
their  opponents,  and  under  the  modern  constitution  they 
would  have  returned  a  large  majority  to  Parliament. 
But  Parh'ament  was  as  yet  the  councillor  rather  than 
the  master  of  the  sovereign.  The  opponents  of  the 
Queen's  policy  had  not  sought  for  seats  there,  and  had 
preferred  to  wait  quietly  for  Mary  Stuart's  accession. 
After  her  death  they  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  Philip.  They  had  been  uncertain  how  to 
act,  and  had  waited  for  the  issues  of  a  contest  in  which, 
as  threatening  English  independence,  they  had  been 
unable  to  take  a  part.  The  coming  of  the  Armada  was 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  to  the  ordeal  of  battle 
and  the  defeat  of  Spain  with  its  appalling  features,  the 
letting  loose  of  the  power  of  the  tempests  —  the  special 
weapons  of  the  Almighty  —  to  finish  the  work  which 
Drake  had  but  half  completed,  was  accepted  as  a  re- 
corded judgment  of  heaven.  The  magnitude  of  the 
catastrophe  took  possession  of  the  nation's  imagination  ; 
and  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  the  knights  and 
squires  who  were  scattered  over  the  shires,  transformed 
themselves  into  Catholics  with  a  difference  —  Anglo- 
Catholics  or  High  Churchmen. 

Had  the  battle  gone  the  other  way,  Parma  would 
have  brought  his  army  into  Kent ;  and  by  appointing 
Leicester  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Queen  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  her  to  increase  his  chances  of  success. 
Had  the  country  remained  staunch,  one  victory  or 
two  would  not  have  ensured  his  triumph;  but  a  de* 
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feat  of  the  Protestants  both  by  sea  and  land,  would 
have  worked  dangerously  in  the  northern  counties; 
Scotland  would  scarcely  have  remained  quiet,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  would  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  strike  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  At  worst,  so  skil- 
fiil  a  commander  as  Parma  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  re-embark,  having  inflicted  enormous  injury, 
having  shaken  the  prestige  of  success  which  had  hith- 
erto clung  to  Elizabeth  so  remarkably,  and  would  have 
turned  the  balance  of  the  imagination  —  at  such  tim^g 
a  power  of  enormous  force  —  on  the  Catholic  side.  Had 
the  Armada  succeeded  even  in  defending  itself,  though 
unable  to  drive  the  English  from  the  seas,  it  might 
have  forced  its  way  into  the  Scheldt,  or  it  might  have 
gone  unbroken  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  in  the  one  case 
to  overwhelm  the  Provinces,  in  the  other  to  create  an 
igimediate  revolution  in  Scotland,  and  restore  the  King 
and  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  Catholic  nobility. 
If  the  enormous  resources  of  the  fleet  had  been  madie 
available  either  thus  or  in  any  way  to  the  Church*s 
cause,  it  is  likely  that  sooner  or  later  the  Catholic  des- 
potism would  have  been  re-established  everywhere,  and 
that  the  first  great  efibrt  for  the  emancipation  of  Europe 
might  have  failed. 

It  would  have  still  been  but  a  question  of  time. 
Violence  may  constrain  the  outer  shell  and  form  of 
things.  It  can  win  the  acquiescence  of  fools  and  the 
applause  of  parasites.  It  can  kill  those  who  dispute  its 
commands.  But  it  cannot  make  truth  into  falsehood, 
or  falsehood  into  truth.  It  may  replant  a  dead  tree, 
and  insist  that  it  shall  be  considered  as  alive,  but  it 
cannot  give  back  to  the  tree  its  vital  functions,  or 
arrest  the  Jaw  by  which  it  has  been  sentenced  to  de- 
struction.    Xl^at  which  is  dead  is  dead,  and  that  which 
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18  dea4  decays,  and  the  skilfullest  embalming  will  not 
save  it  from  falling  into  dust. 

But  if  force  cannot  restore  departed  vitality,  it  can 
check  the  growth  of  what  is  springing  up  and  distort 
the  form  which  it  shall  assume.  To  the  countries 
which  rejected  the  Reformation,  freedom  never  ofiered 
itself  again  in  the  dress  of  a  purer  religion.  It  re- 
turned upon  them  as  revolution,  as  the  negation  of  all 
religion.  In  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  Uie 
Church  has  been  stiipped  step  by  step  of  its  wealth,  of 
its  power,  even  of  its  control  over  the  education  of  the 
people.  Practical  life  has  become  secularised,  and  cul- 
ture and  intelligence  have  ceased  to  interest  themselves 
in  a  creed  which  they  no  longer  believe.  Doctrine 
may  be  piled  upon  doctrine.  The  laity  are  contempt- 
uously indifferent,  and  leave  the  priests  in  possession  of 
the  field  in  which  reasonable  men  have  ceased  to  ex- 
pect any  good  thing  to  grow.  This  is  the  only  ftrdt  of 
.the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  religious  wars  of  Philip  II. 

If  the  same  phenomena  are  beginning  to  be  visible 
in  England  they  have  appeared  as  yet  in  a  less  aggra- 
vated form.  They  are  manifesting  themselves  at  pres- 
ent, coincident  with  the  repudiation  by  the  clergy  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and  if  the  clergy 
are  permitted  to  carry  through  their  Catholic  "  re- 
vival," the  divorce  between  intelligence  and  Christi- 
anity will  be  as  complete  among  ourselves  as  it  is  else- 
where ;  but  we  have  been  exempted  hitherto  by  the 
efforts  of  those  brave  men  whose  perseverance  and 
victory  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  these  pages  to  de- 
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scribe,  and  unless  we  are  unworthy  or  degenerate  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  us  to  save  ourselves. 

Religion  is  the  attitude  of  reverence,  in  which  noble- 
minded  people  instinctively  place  themselves  towards 
the  Unknown  Power  which  made  man  and  his  dwell- 
ing-place. It  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  their 
lives,  the  sanctification  of  their  actions  and  their  ac- 
quirements/ It  is  what  gives  to  man,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rest  of  creation,  his  special  elevation  and  dig- 
nity. 

Accompanying  our  race  as  It  has  done  from  the 
cradle  of  civilisation,  it  has  grown  with  our  growth,  it 
has  expanded  with  the  expansion  of  knowledge,  sub- 
ject  only  to  the  condition  that  when  errors  have  been 
incorporated  in  religious  systems,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally tenacious  of  their  ground.  Rituals  and 
creeds,  created  by  the  piety  of  constructive  and  devo- 
tional ages,  have  become  so  precious  when  once  ac- 
cepted, that  it  has  been  held  sacrilege  to  touch  them. 
They  have  been  guarded  by  superstition  and  sealed 
against  change  by  anathema.  The  eternal  nature  of 
the  Object  of  our  reverence  has  been  attributed  to  the 
forms  under  which  it  has  been  adored,  and  unable  not- 
withstanding to  escape  the  changes  which  the  devel- 
opment of  knowledge  imposes  upon  it,  religion  has 
advanced  not  by  easy  and  natural  transitions,  but  by 
successive  revolutions,  violent  leaps,  spasmodic  and 
passionate  convulsions.  Opinions  formed,  or  facts  be- 
lieved, in  the  immaturity  of  experience,  become  in- 
credible when  seen  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  larger 
and  more  exact  information.  Piety,  the  twin  brother 
of  science,  tends  at  such  times  to  be  the  guardian  of 
error.     Love  of  truth  is  forced  into  unnatural  hostilitj 
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with  the  virtue  which  is  only  second  to  it,  and  then 
come  those  trying  periods  of  human  history,  when 
devotion  and  intelligence  appear  to  be  opposed,  and 
the  metal  of  which  men  and  nations  are  composed  is 
submitted  to  a  crucial  test.  Those  who  adhere  at  all 
cost  to  truth,  who  cling  to  her,  though  she  lead  them 
into  the  wilderness,  find  beyond  it  a  promised  land 
where  all  that  they  sacrifice  is  restored  to  them. 
Those  who  through  superstition,  or  timidity,  or  politi- 
cal convenience,  or  pious  feeling,  close  their  eyes  to 
&ct,  who  cling  to  forms  which  have  become  shadows, 
and  invent  reasons  for  believing  what  is  essentially  no 
longer  credible,  escape  a  momentary  trial  only  that  it 
may  return  upon  them  again  in  a  harder  and  harsher 
shape.  They  surrender  themselves  to  conscientious 
emotions,  and  they  forfeit  those  very  emotions  for 
which  they  are  sacrificing  their  intellectual  honesty  as 
the  object  of  their  reverence  becomes  more  palpably 
an  idol.  While  the  Church  of  Rome  is  losing  the 
countries  which  it  persuaded  to  refuse  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  exults  in  the  converts  which  it  is  recovering 
from  the  nations  which  became  Protestant.  It  fails  to 
see  that  its  success  is  its  deepest  condemnation.  Prot* 
estantism  alone  has  kept  alive  the  sentiment  of  piety 
which,  when  allied  with  weakness  of  intellect,  is  the 
natural  prey  of  superstition. 

Always  and  everywhere,  even  among  the  bravest 
peoples,  the  majority  are  spiritual  cowards,  and  had 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  been  governed  by 
universal  suffrage,  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  con- 
sidered as  a  rule  of  opinion,  could  not  have  been  over- 
thrown without  violence.  The  allegiance  to  the  Pa- 
pacy might  have  been  renounced,  the  Church  courts 
might  have  been  forced  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
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ordinary  rules  of  justice,  bat  transnbstantiataon  and  its 
kindred  doctrines  would  have  undoubtedly  remained 
in  the  creed,  with  rope  and  feggot  for  its  sanctions. 
Government  by  suffrage,  however,  is  possible  only  in 
periods  when  the  convictions  of  men  hav«  ceased  to  be 
vital  to  them.     As  long  as  there  is  a  minority  whieb 
would  rather  die  than  continue  in  a  lie,  there  is  a 
further  court  of  appeal  from  which  there  is  no  rdeiv 
ence.     When  ten  men  are  so  earnest  on  one  side  that 
they  will  sooner  be  killed  than  give  way,  and  twenty 
are  earnest  enough  on  the  other  to  cast  their  votes  &ir 
it,  but  will  not  risk  their  skins,  the  ten  will  give  the 
law  to  the  twenty  in  virtue  of  a  robuster  faith  and  of 
the   strength  which  goes  along  with   it.     Left  alone 
therefore,  and  without  interference  fronj  abroad,  the 
English  nation,  bad  there  been  no   Elizabeth,  would 
probably  sooner  or  later  have   taken    the  Reforming 
side.     Had  the  Spanish  invasion  succeeded,  however^ 
had  it  succeeded  even  partially  in  crushing  Holland 
and  giving  France  to  the  League  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  England  might  not  have   recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  it  might  have  fared  with  Teutonic  Europe 
as  it  fared  with  Prance  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.      Either  Protestantism  would   have   been 
trampled  out  altogether,  or  expelled  from  Europe  to 
find  a  home  in  a  new  continent ;  and  the  Church,  in- 
solent with  another  century  or  two  of  power,  would 
have  been  left  to   encounter  the  inevitable   ultimate 
•evolution  which  is  now  its  terror,  with  no  reformed 
Christianity  surviving   to  hold   the   balance  between 
atheism  and  superstition. 

The  starved  and  raggea  English  seamen,  so  ill  fiir- 
nished  by  their  sovereign  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  their  enemies  the  means  of  fighting  themi 
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decided  otherwise  ;  thej  and  the  wjnds  and  the  wav^ 
which  are  said  ever  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  brave.  In 
their  victory  they  conquered  not  the  Spaniards  only, 
but  the  weakness  of  their  Queen.  Either  she  had 
been  incredulous  before  that  Philip  would  indeed  in- 
vade her,  or  she  had  underrated  the  power  of  her  peo-  \ 
pie :  or  she  discerned  that  the  destruction  of  the  Span*  /^ 
ish  fleet  had  created  at  last  an  irreparable  breach  With 
the  CathoKc  governments.  At  any  rate  there  was  no 
piore  unwholesome  hankering  after  compromise,  no 
more  unqueenly  avarice  or  reluctance  to  spend  her 
treasure  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  strength  and 
resources  of  England  were  flung  heartily  into  the  wai*, 
and  all  the  men  and  all  the  money  it  could  spare  wa^ 
given  freely  to  the  United  Provinces  and  the  King  Bf 
Navarre.  The  struggle  lasted  into  the  coming  century. 
Elizabeth  never  saw  peace  with  Spain  again.  But  the 
nation  throve  with  its  gathering  glory.  The  war  an 
the  part  of  England  was  aggressive  thencefoi*ward. 
One  more  great  attempt  was  liiade  by  Philip  ill  Ire- 
land, but  only  to  fail  miserably,  and  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  never  seriously  threatened  again.  Portugal 
was  invaded,  and  Cadiz  burnt,  Spanish  commerce  made 
^e  prey  of  privateers,  and  the  proud  galleons  chased 
from  ofl^  the  ocean.  In  the  Low  Countries  the  tide  of 
reconquest  had  reached  its  flood,  and  thenceforward 
ebbed  slowly  back,  while  iti  France  the  English  and 
the  Huguenots  fought  side  by  side  against  the  League 
and  Philip. 

Weary  of  blood  at  last,  and  sickened  with  a  war  in 
which  success  would  have  made  their  country  a  Siwin- 
ish  dependency,  the  French  Catholics  submitted  to  the 
Accession  of  a  Huguenot  King ;  and  Hienry  of  Navarre, 
%  philosopher  to  whom  all  religions  were  in  thetiiselves 
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indiff€/rent,  exchanged  his  unpopular  heresy  for  the 
creed  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  was  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  the  fiercer  and  nobler  natures  which 
had  stood  by  him  during  the  years  of  his  trial,  but  it 
was  fatal  to  the  ascendancy  of  Jesuitism.  It  secured 
to  the  Protestants  toleration,  if  not  supremacy,  and  the 
political  support  of  Frsmce  to  the  cause  of  European 
liberty* 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  safe  thenceforward 
from  continental  sympathisers  with  its  internal  enemies. 
It  remained  to  reorganise  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
anarchy  into  which  the  long  suspense  had  permitted 
the  administration  to  decline. .  The  foreign  policy  had 
been  carried  on  upon  terms  never  witnessed  in  any 
considerable  nation  before  or  since.  Private  subjects 
had  made  war  under  the  forms  of  peace,  to  be  avowed 
or  disowned  by  their  government,  as  happened  to  be 
for  the  moment  convenient.  English  volunteers  had 
served  unlicensed  in  thousands  against  the  Spaniards  iQ 
the  Netherlands.  Squadrons  of  English  corsairs  had 
sacked  Spanish  cities  and  plundered  Spanish  galleons. 
Pirates  roamed  fireely  in  the  English  Channel,  and  there 
was  no  authority  to  interfere  with  them.  The  internal 
economy  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  except  as  they 
touched  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  the  laws  upon  the 
statute  book  had  remained  dead.  Unaccustomed  scope 
had  thus  been  given  to  private  energy.  The  movable 
wealth  of  the  country  had  increased  enormously. '  The 
taxation  was  lighter  than  had  been  known  for  a  century. 
The  influx  of  the  Protestant  exiles,  skilful  energetic 
craftsmen,  had  stimulated  manufactures,  which  the 
commercial  companies  were  distributing  over  the  world. 
Yet  the  increasing  w^ealth  had  brought  its  shadow  with 
it  in  increasing  destitution.     Adulteration  and  fraud, 
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the  besetting  sins  of  English  tradesmen,  had  mn  ram- 
pant in  the  disorganisation  of  the  ancient  guilds.  Two 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada  "  more  false 
cloth  and  woollen  was  made  in  England  than  in  all 
Europe  besides."  ^  The  aggregation  of  farms  had  re- 
commenced after  the  check  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  The  small  hold- 
ings had  been  once  more  devoured  by  the  large.  The 
labouring  peasants  had  been  huddled  into  villagesy 
where,  with  no  other  tenement  beyond  the  rooms  which 
they  occupied,  they  were  supported  only  by  daily  or 
weekly  wages ;  while  through  neglect  in  enforcing  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  they  had  been  driven  to  accept 
such  wages  as  the  employers  would  give,  rather  than 
the  fair  and*  just  equivalent  for  their  work  which  it  was 
still  the  theory  of  English  legislators  that  they  ought 
to  receive.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  composure  and  confidence  the  Pariiament  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  these  disorders  on  the  old  principle. 
Besides  stringent  measures  to  check  adulteration  and 
false  weights,  an  Act  was  passed  that  four  acres  of  land 
should  be  attached  to  every  cottage  intended  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  an  agricultural  labourer,  for  the  use  of  him 

1  **  As  we  have  the  best  wools  in  the  world,  so  ought  we  to  have  the 
best  cloth.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not.  The  good  making  of  our 
cloth  is  a  thing  to  be  specially  looked  after.  Many  good  laws  have  been 
made  about  it,  but  there  is  no  execution  of  them,  for  it  is  most  manifest, 
and  i  am  right  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
more  false  cloth  and  woollen  made  in  this  realm  than  in  all  Europe  besides. 
Thus  we  lose  our  reputation  in  the  world.  In  such  a  cause  there  must  be  a 
remedy  found,  or  it  will  be  to  our  hurt  irrecuperable.  All  countries  be  now 
trying  to  make  their  own  cloth  in  consequence.  Although  other  countries 
.^ave  not  such  good  wool  as  ours,  they  are  now  excelling  us  in  the  making, 
%nd  they  hope  soon  to  have  no  need  of  any  of  our  cloth,  and  utterly  to 
banish  it  Other  nations  labour  by  aU  means  they  can  to  make  good  cloth, 
we  with  all  diligence  go  foryirard  daily  making  worse  and  worse.**  —  Certain 
things  to  be  considered  for  the  special  wealth  of  England:  M88.  Domettkt 
Decemoet  1585. 
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and  his  family.^  Ahotter  Act  reinsisted  on  the  treat- 
ing up  of  the  large  farms,  the  preamble  sharply  mark- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  the  agglomeration  was  disap- 
proved. It  might  be  true  that  the  large  cultivation  was 
more  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed 
upon  it ;  but  the  interests  of  capitalists  were  not  yet  su- 
preme, and  the  aim  of  Elizabeth's  Parliament  was  ^'  ihfki 
by  the  maintenaiice  of  husbandry  the  greater  part  of  ti^e 
subjects  of  the  tealm  might  be  preserved  from  extren^e 
poverty,  knd  the  wealth  of  the  f-ealm  be  dispersed  arid 
distributed  in  many  handsi"*  Similarly  the  Act  of 
Wage^,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  was  set  on  itij 
feet  again  and  athplified.  .  Th^  changing  value  of  fhe 
currency  and  the  fluctuation  of  priced  making  it  stifi 
impossible  to  fix  a  statutable  rate,  the  niagistrates  qf 
each  county  were  required  to  assess  an  annual  rate, 
and  whereas  in  earlier  times  penalties  had  been  iipposed 
upon  the  labourer  who  demanded  more  than  the  law 
permitted,  a  fine  was  now  imposed  upon  the  employed 
who  gave  less  than  the  law  enjoined.* 

While  Parliament  was  busy  with  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  concerns  of  the  Church  were  taken  iti  hand 
by  the  Queen  herself.  Jealous  of  what  she  considered 
her  prerogative,  and  distrustful  of  the  temper  of  the 
Commons,  Elizabeth  never,  if  she  could  help  it^  permit- 
ted a  religious  debate  in  the  Lower  House.  As  Head 
of  the  Church,  she  claimed  unrestricted  jurisdiction  in 
her  own  department,  and  the  exclusive  initiation  of  ali 
proposed  alterations. 

The  spiritual  anarchy  had  hitherto  b^eiiL  jeyen  more 
complete  than  the  secular.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
on  the  statute  book ;  but  it  bad  been  obeyed  or  dis- 

1  31  Elizabetii,  cap.  7.  ^  39  Elizabeth,  4Bi^.  3. 

•  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  12;  1  James,  cap.  6. 
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obeyed,  according  to  the  fatimoTtr  of  each  minister  ev 
congregation.  Even  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  with  the  charge 
of  the  second  person  of  the  realm,  had  a  Puritan  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel  at  Chartley.  Anglican  theology  had 
as  yet  no  received  existence.  The  religion  of  the  Prot- 
estants, according  to  the  received  formula,  ^^  was  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only."  In  the  Bible  they  had 
found,  not  a  body  of  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  bat 
a  rule  of  life,  to  which  they  were  passionately  endeav- 
ouring to  conform.  The  services  in  which  they  took 
interest  were  the  expositions  of  scripture,  or  the  vohm- 
tary  prayers  of  those  among  them  who  had  the  power 
of  expressing  the  general  sentiment  in  words.  To  such 
men  as  these,  much  of  the  liturgy  was  indifferent,  much 
was  unpalatable ;  while  the  schismatics,  as  they  were 
called,  the  conforming  Catholics  who  consented  to  come 
to  church,  cared  little  for  a  ritual  which,  til)  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  put  an  end  to  their  hopes,  they  had  ex- 
pected to  exchange  at  no  distant  time  for  the  ancient 
canon. 

For  Protestantism  Elizabeth  had  never  concealed  her  X 
dislike  and  contempt.  She  hated  to  acknowledge  any 
fellowship  in  religion  either  with  Scots,  Dutch,  or  Hu- 
guenots. She  represented  herself  to  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors as  a  Catholic  in  everything,  except  in  allegiance 
to  the  Papacy.  Even  for  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  she  was  the  supreme  governor,  she  afl^t^  no 
particular  respect.  She  left  the  Catholics  in  her  house- 
hold so  unrestrained  that  they  absented  themselves  a^ 
pleasure  from  the  Royal  Chapel,  without  a  question  be- 
ing asked.  She  allowed  the  country  gentlemei;i  all 
possible  latitude  in  their  own  houses.  The  danger  in 
which  she  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  the  severe 
measuriBS  to  which  she  was  driven  against  the  seminary 
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priests,  and  the  conscioiisness  that  the  Protestants  were 
the  only  subjects  that  she  had  on  whose  loyalty  she 
could  rely,  had  prevented  her  hitherto  from  system- 
atically repressing  the  Puritan  irregularities ;  but  the 
power  to  persecute  had  been  wanting  rather  than  the 
inclination.  The  Bishops  with  whom  she  had  filled  flie 
sees  at  her  accession  were  chosen  necessarily  from  the 
party  who  had  suffered  under  her  sister.  They  were 
Calvinists  or  Lutherans,  with  no  special  reverence  for 
the  office  which  they  had  undertaken ;  and  she  treated 
them  in  return  with  studied  contempt.  She  called 
them  Doctors,  as  the  highest  title  to  which  she  consid- 
ered them  to  have  any  real  right ;  if  they  disputed  her 
pleasure  she  threatened  to  unfrock  them ;  if  they 
showed  themselves  officious  in  punishing  Catholics,  she 
brought  them  up  with  a  sharp  reprimand ;  and  if  their 
Protestantism  was  conspicuously  earnest,  they  were 
deposed  and  imprisoned. 

Thus,  with  their  functions  reduced  to  2sero,  the  An- 
glican prelates,  like  the  rest  of  England,  had  looked 
for  "  a  change,"  and  prepared  for  it.  Either  they  be- 
came great  farmers  and  graziers,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Ely;  or,  by  evasions  of  the  statute,  they  enriched 
their  families  with  the  estates  of  their  sees ;  or  they 
sold  their  spiritual  functions,  sold  licenses,  sold  dispen- 
sations, and  made  priests  for  money  "  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people."  They  made  it  impossible  in  return  for 
the  Protestants  to  respect  or  care  for  them.  With 
their  ineffectuality,  their  simony,  and  their  worldliness, 
they  brought  themselves  and  their  office  into  con- 
tempt; and  men  who  were  trying  resolutely  to  have 
done  with  li^s  and  dishonesty,  and  to  use  the  Bible 
really  and  truly  as  a  guide  to  walk  by,  could  not  rec- 
ognise the  imposition  of  episcopal  hanc^s  as  conveying 
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the  sole  title  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  Church.  The 
very  method  in  which  the  Bishops  were  appointed  — 
the  cong^  d'elire,  the  deans  and  chapters  meeting, 
with  a  Premunire  round  their  necks,  and  going  through 
the  farce  of  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  appeared 
a  horror  and  a  blasphemy  to  every  one  who  believed 
God  to  be  really  alive.  The  order,  and  the  system 
depending  upon  it,  was  passing  into  disrepute,  and  the 
tendency  of  every  sincere  English  Protestant  was  tow- 
ards an  organisation  like  that  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. 

To  permit  the  collapse  of  the  Bishops,  however, 
would  be  to  abandon  the  Anglican  position.  Presby- 
tery as  such  was  detestable  to  Elizabeth.  She  recog- 
nised no  authority  in  any  man  as  derived  from  a 
source  distinct  from  herself,  and  she  adhered  resolutely 
to  her  own  purpose.  So  long  as  her  own  crown  was 
unsafe  she  did  not  venture  on  any  general  persecution 
of  her  Puritan  subjects;  but  she  checked  all  their 
efforts  to  make  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
She  found  a  man  after  her  own  heart  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  Whitgift;  she  filled  the  other  sees  as 
they  fell  vacant  with  men  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  she 
prepared  to  coerce  their  refractory  "brethren  in  Christ" 
into  obedience  if  ever  the  opportunity  came. 

On  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  which 
followed  on  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  Eliz- 
abeth found  herself  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  was  the  sovereign  of  a 
nation  with  a  divided  creed,  the  two  parties,  notwith- 
standing, being  at  last  for  the  most  part  loyal  to  her- 
self. 

Both  she  and  Henry  held  at  the  bottom  intrinsically 
Uie  same  views.     They  believed  generally  in  certain 
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elementary  truths  lying  at  the  base  of  all  religions, 
and  the  difference  in  the  ontward  expressions  of  those 
truths,  and  the  passionate  animosities  which  those  dif- 
ferences engendered,  were  only  not  contemptible  to 
them  from  the  practical  mischief  which  they  prod^^ed. 
On  what  terms  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  be 
induced  to  live  together  peaceably  was  the  political 
problem  of  the  age.  Neither  of  the  two  sovereigns 
shared  the  profound  horror  of  falsehood,  which  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  Protestant  movement.  They  had  th? 
statesman's  temperament,  to  which  all  specific  reli^ 
ions  are  equaUy  fictions  of  the  imagination.  The 
methods  which  they  adopted  were  diametrically  oppor 
site,  and  the  result  in  the  two  countries  is  curiously 
instructive. 

Henry  IV.  developed  the  policy  which  the  Valois 
princes  had  been  too  weak  to  carry  out.  He  changed 
his  own  nominal  creed,  and  heard  mass  in  Notre 
Dame,  while  he  established  what  is  called  toleration, 
and  secured  his  Huguenot  subjects  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  toleration  was  theo- 
retically unknown.  It  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  every  citizen  was  of  the  creed  of  the 
State ;  while  the  outward  uniformitv  concealed  notori- 
ous  differences,  and  men  who  would  have  cheerfully 
condemned  each  other  to  stake  or  gallows,  were  com- 
prehended in  the  same  communion. 

IJeither  plan  can  be  said  to  have  completely  an- 
swered. Toleration  and  uniformity  are  only  possible 
where  a  difference  of  creed  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
more  or  less  innocent  difference  of  opinion.  When 
France  recovered  from  its  exhaustion,  theological  pas- 
sion revived  with   it.     The   Edicts  were   oncpe   mo]:e 
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swept  away  —  compulsory  orthodoxy  came  back,  to 
be  followed  in  turn  by  a  revolution.  The  attempt  tc 
maintain  a  rigid  Church  system  in  England  cost  a 
king  and  an  archbishop  their  lives.  The  English 
method,  however,  was  probably,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  at 
first  adopted.  Had  the  Act  of  Uniformity  been  en- 
forced with  moderation ;  had  a  reasonable  latitude  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  congregations ;  above  all, 
had  means  been  provided  by  which  the  liturgy  and 
the  Articles .  might  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
people,  the  Anglican  Church  might,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation. 

Serious  difficulty  only  arose  with  the  genuine  adhe- 
sion of  the  Catholics.  So  long  as  they  went  to  church 
as  a  form,  and  under  protest,  the  services  to  which 
they  listened  there  were  indifferent  to  them.  As  soon 
as  they  had  consented  sincerely  to  dispense  with  their 
old  ritual,  they  desired  naturally  to  make  the  best  of 
the  new.  They  could  not,  in  justice,  be  expected  to 
see  the  sacraments  slighted,  the  liturgy  mutilated  or 
altered,  and  all  that  they  believed,  denied  and  exe- 
crated by  a  Puritan  enthusiast;  and  when  they  had 
abandoned  the  Pope  once  for  all,  retaining  all  other 
points  of  their  creed  unchanged,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  full  benefit  of  the  Catholic  complexion  of 
the  services. 

With  forbearance  and  judgment,  the  problem  need 
not  have  been  insoluble ;  unfortunately,  the  Queen 
allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by  her  personal  dis- 
like of  the  Protestants.  She  was  forced  into  a  Protes- 
tant policy  in  her  relations  with  the  Continent.  She 
was  the  more  determined  to  mould  the  Church  at 
home  after  her  own  pleasure.     Without  the  Puritans. 
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she  would  long  before  have  changed  her  palace  for  a 
prison,  and  her  sceptre  for  a  distaff.  Through  all  her 
trials  they  had  been  true  as  steel.  In  times  of  danger 
'  she  had  caressed  them  and  acknowledged  a  common 
creed  with  them.  But  she  believed  probably  that  but 
for  the  peremptoriness  of  Calvinism  the  compromises 
for  which  she  had  toiled  would  have  long  since  given 
quiet  to  Europe.  She  had  accepted  the  help  of  it  in 
Scotland  and  Holland,  but  she  had  accepted  it  with 
steady  aversion,  as  an  unpalatable  necessity.  Murray, 
Morton,  Gowrie,  and  Angus,  had  felt  one  after  an- 
other the  value  of  her  friendship,  and  had  Philip  II. 
consented  to  distinguish  between  the  schismatic  ortho- 
doxy of  England  and  the  heresy  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
she  would  have  seen  the  Prince  of  Orange  perish  un- 
moved, or  have  sent  her  own  fleet  to  assist  in  coercing 
him  into  obedience. 

The  general  submission  of  the  country  relieved  her, 
so  far  as  her  own  subjects  were  concerned,  from  the 
obligation  of  humouring  ftirther  their  spiritual  unrea- 
sonableness. She  wished  to  prove  to  the  conforming 
Catholics  that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  the  dis- 
orderly body  which  Jesuit  calumniators  affirmed  it  to 
be.  She  wished  to  make  their  conversion  easy  to 
them,  and  relieve  their  consciences  by  shewing  dis- 
tinctly that  it  held  Catholic  doctrines,  and  as  little 
sympathised  with  heresy  as  the  parent  stock  of  Rome. 
She  was  assured  that  the  Puritans  would  be  loyal  to 
her.  Their  constancy  had  been  tried,  and  there  was 
no  fear  that  ill-usage  would  alienate  them.  The 
Bishops,  therefore,  were  instructed  to  restore  order. 
The  spiritual  courts,  long  in  abeyance,  were  reopened, 
and  the  old  tyrannical  processes  recommenced  which 
had  called  out  the  great  remonstrance  which  the  House 
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of  Commons  had  addressed  to  her  &ther.  The  Bishops* 
assessors  summoned  ministers  and  laymen,  ex  officio, 
to  answer  any  charge  that  private  accusation  or  pubhc 
fame  had  brought  against  them.  The  ecclesiastical 
judges  shewed  again  their  familiar  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  aged 
iniquity  which  Henry  and  Cromwell  had  crushed  was 
once  more  set  upon  its  feet. 

A  country  which  had  defied  and  conquered  the  ad 
Church  in  the  days  of  its  pride  and  power,  ynth  the 
Pope  at  its  back  and  the  mystery  of  excommanication 
still  carrying  undefined  terrors  yrith  it,  was  not  likely 
to  submit  quietly  to  its  emasculated  representative  held 
in  a  chain  by  the  Queen,  drilled  by  her  sceptre,  and 
dancing  to  any  tune  that  she  pleased  to  dictate. 

Elizabeth's  Parliaments  had  been  uniformly  un- 
Givourable  to  the  exercise  by  the  Bishops  of  any  kind 
of  secular  jurisdiction  whatever.  The  reviving  quar- 
rel had  been  exasperated  by  libels,  neither  wise  nor 
wholly  just,  but  at  the  bottom  with  a  basis  of  truth  in 
them.  The  Queen  made  the  Bishops'  cause  her  own. 
She  held  them  up  against  the  Puritan  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  Puritan  libellers  were  prosecuted  before  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  and  Penry,  a  Welsh  minis- 
ter, the  supposed  author  of  **  Marprelate,"  was  put  on 
his  trial  for  felony.  He  had  said  what  was  no  more 
than  the  truth  —  that  the  Queen  being  established  in 
her  throne  by  the  Gospel,  had  suflered  the  Gospel  to 
reach  no  further  than  the  end  of  her  sceptre.  There 
was  good  reason  why  the  extreme  development  of  the 
Gospel  should  in  some  degree  be  controlled  by  the 
sceptre  ;  but  it  was  a  hard  measure  to  indict  the  writer 
of  such  words  for  exciting  hatred  against  the  Crown. 
Yet  Penry's  trial  was  pressed  to  a  conviction,  and  h« 
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wits  hanged.  Udal,  another  minister,  was  condemped 
and  died  in  prison.  6oth  these  men  were  sacr^cedy 
as  completely  as  any  victim  of  Pagan  superstition,  to|^ 
mere  idol.  The  plea  of  conscience  had  Qot  availed  1;^^ 
Catholics  who  were  executed  for  treason.  The  pl^ 
of  conscience  was  no  more  allowed  to  avail  the  {^m^^ 
tans.  The  theory  of  Papist  and  Protestant  wt^  bipji4« 
alike  incompatible  with  the  Queer's  f^uthority«  ^.joid  the 
same  measure  which  was  extended  to  one  was  ^l^twdf4 
to  the  others. 

It  was  politic,  so  fax  as  it  a£Pected  £!li;sabel^'s  mmdv 
4iate  interests.  The  pso^l;  of  the  nation  wbps^  jipj^ftltj 
had  been  most  ^biguou^  was  undoubtedly  copj^ijia^t^ 
by  it.  The  High  Church  Anglican  gy^tem  h^yf^ 
grafted  upon  the  thronet  began  definitely  tp  gp<rw. 
Whitgift  administered  its  laws,  an  exqellent  jHjopkj^ 
was  found  to  construct  its  theology,  and  tfce  ;recusaniai 
and  schismatics  —  as  the  conforming  Sng[i3b  .whp  stiU 
believed  in  transubstantiation  were  scornfully  caI]^d  fA 
Rome  —  transferred  themselves  and  their  ^sentiments  tp 
the  new  body  to  become  the  Church  party  ^  the  ne;i^|; 
generation  ;  while  the  pillory,  the  rfit  ears,  the  Bishops' 
prison,  or,  on  continued  obstinacy,  the  gajlow^,  b^qf^m^ 
the  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Reformers.  It 
was  impossible  to  alienate  them  from  a  sovereign  whp 
had  delivered  them  frona  Popery.  They  bore  tbeil? 
persecution  while  the  Queen's  life  lasted,  and  3^  the 
English  were  a  long-suffering  people,  for  a  geperatipn 
after ;  and  then  came  a  cycle  of  revolutions,  rising  all 
of  them  from  the  Mezentian  union  pf  a  dead  and  |i 
living  creed,  till  time  .^nd  experience  had  lowered  the 
theological  temperature,  and  toleration  of  dissent^  and 
%fterwards  of  {lomanism,  became  at  last  possible^ 

With  toleration  the  reason  ceased  for  the  complex 
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constitution  of  the  Church  formularies.  So  long  as 
uniformity  was  insisted  upon,  it  was  but  justice  to  re- 
tain Catholic  elements  in  a  liturgy  generally  Protes- 
tant; when  Catholic  chapels  were  reopened,  the  service 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  assume  a  more 
consistent  character.  Yet  the  anomaly  has  been  per- 
mitted to  survive,  with  a  result  which  can  be  neither 
wholly  regretted,  nor  wholly  approved.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  clerical  courts  was  finally  suppressed.  The 
power  of  Anglicans  and  Protestants  to  oppress  each 
other  was  restricted  within  the  bounds  of  a  law  which 
sympathised  with  neither.  Experience  brought  yrith  it 
moderation,  even  in  Churchmen ;  and  the  possession  of 
a  common  Bible,  the  worship  in  a  common  sanctuary, 
the  sharing  in  the  many  ceremonies  which  equaUy 
interested  both  parties,  and  ofiended  neither,  softened 
difierences  by  degrees,  which  once  could  be  extin- 
guished only  in  blood.  The  opposing  theories  melted 
insensibly  one  into  the  other.  The  sharp  lines  of  dis- 
tinction ceased  to  exist ;  and  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Church  of 
England  was  able  to  ftilfil  with  moderate  success  the 
wholesome  ftmctions  of  a  religious  establishment. 
Theological  doctrinalism  passed  out  of  fashion ;  and 
the  clergy,  merged  as  they  were  in  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  no  longer  endeavouring  to  elevate  them- 
selves into  a  separate  order,  were  occupied  healthily  in 
impressing  on  their  congregations  the  meaning  of  duty 
and  moral  responsibility  to  God. 

The  history  is  a  chequered  one,  and  the  flnal  devel- 
opment still  waits  to  show  itself.     It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  system  has  acted  really  well  —  the  feotors  In 
the  problem  permitting  at  best  but  a  limping  solution 
To  induce  men  who  believed  it  to  be  their  highest 
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duty  to  destroy  each  other,  to  live  in  peace  together, 
and  respect  one  another's  opinions,  passed  the  power  of 
mortal  wisdom  to  accomplish  completely.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  religious  history  of  England  during  the 
last  three  centuries  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
may  teach  us  to  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  our  own 
method.  The  wars  of  religion  in  France  cost  at  least 
half  a  million  lives,  and  the  number  of  devilish  crimes 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  were  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  wickedness  surpasses  estimation.  The 
thirty  years'  war  turned  half  Germany  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  ruin.  In  EJngland,  when  it  came  to  fighting  at 
last,  the  acrid  venom  of  theology  had  been  tempered 
down,  and  neither  Roundhead  nor  Cavalier  dishon- 
oured their  cause  and  their  country  by  the  atrocities 
of  a  Tilly  or  a  Guise. 

Now,  when  the  thoughts  of  men  on  these  subjects 
have  become  so  different,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible, 
even  in  imagination,  to  reproduce  the  state  of  feeling 
which  occasioned  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it 
is  rash  to  suggest  in  detail  what  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  errors  and  omissions.  The  want  of  wisdom  shown 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  was  demon- 
strated by  the  event.  Puritanism  was  a  living  force 
in  England;  Catholicism  was  a  dying  superstition. 
Puritanism  had  saved  Elizabeth's  crown  ;  Catholicism 
was  a  hotbed  of  disloyalty.  The  keenest  political 
sagacity,  however,  may  often  be  at  fault  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  tendencies,  and  the  temptation  to  conciliate  a 
powerful  body,  whose  allegiance  had  been  sorely  tried, 
may  easily  have  appeared  irresistible.  There  is  one 
point  only  on  which  it  is  possible  to  fix,  where  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  went  mani- 
festly wrong.     For  mistakes  of  judgment  every  allow- 
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ance  must  be  made  ;  but  a  faith  in  truth  and  honesty 
is  the  first  condition  of  a  politician's  greatness,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  take  the  charge 
of  the  State's  fortunes  upon  them,  that  they  shall  have 
no  dealings  with  conscious  imposture. 

The  position  of  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  from  the  first  anomalous.  The  Episcopate 
was  violently  separated  from  the  Papacy,  to  which  it 
would  have  preferred  to  remain  attached,  and  to  secure 
its  obedience,  it  was  made  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
The  method  of  episcopal  appointments,  instituted  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  abolished 
under  Edward  as  an  unreality,  was  re-established  by 
Elizabeth,  not  certainly  because  she  believed  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  required  for  the 
completeness  of  an  election  which  her  own  choice  had 
already  determined,  not  because  the  Bishops  obtained 
any  gifls  or  grace  in  their  consecration  which  she  her- 
self respected,  but  because  the  shadowy  form  of  ^.n 
election,  with  a  religious  ceremony  following  it,  gave 
them  the  semblance  of  spiritual  independence,  the 
semblance  without  the  substance,  which  qualified  them 
to  be  the  instruments  of  the  system  which  she  desired 
to  enforce.  They  were  tempted  to  presume  on  their 
phantom  dignity,  till  the  sword  of  a  second  Cromwell 
taught  them  the  true  value  of  their  Apostolic  descent ; 
and  we  have  a  right  to  regret  that  the  original  theory 
of  Cranmer  was  departed  from  —  that  being  ofEcei's 
of  the  Crown,  as  much  appointed  by  the  sovereign  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishops  should  not  have 
worn  openly  their  real  character  and  received  their 
appointments  immediately  by  letters  patent  without 
fturther  ceremony. 

To  an  Episcopacy  so  constituted  the  most  extreme 
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Presbyterian  would  not  long  have  objected.  The  Prea- 
byterian  did  not  resent  authority,  as  such,  but  au- 
thority which  assumed  a  divine  origin  when  resting  in 
reality  on  nothing  but  a  cong^  d'elire*  As  an  elder 
among  elders,  as  a  minister  promoted  to  deserved  su- 
periority for  purposes  of  order  and  government,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  com- 
manded a  genuine  reverence,  and  thQ  collective  Bench 
might  have  ruled  in  sincerity  over  a  united  Churcl^  ia 
which  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  would  at  first  have  been 
gladly  absorbed. 

No  national  object  was  secured  by  the  transparent 
fiction  of  the  election  and  consecration.  The  invoca^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  either  meant  nothing,  and  wa9 
a  taking  of  sacred  names  in  vain,  or  it  implied  that  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  register  the  afready  declared  decision  of  the  EogUah 
Sovereign.  No  additional  respect  was  secured  to  the 
Prelacy  from  the  Catholics.  '^  IMablos  que  se  llaman 
Obispos,"  — "  the  devils,  who  are  called  Bishops," 
was  the  polite  expression  which  Mendoza  used  of  them. 
Elizabeth  when  they  provoked  her  threatened  to  de* 
pose  them,  and  when  the  Howards  and  the  Talbota 
and  the  Stanleys,  with  their  attendant  satellites-  of 
knights  and  squires,  surrendered  their  hopes  of  revolu-^ 
tion,  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  made  more  easy  to  them  by  the  possible  reg- 
ularify  of  a  questioned  ceremony  at  Lambeth^  The 
point  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  approached  each 
other  was  in  the  Lutheran  theory  of  consubstantiart:ion  i 
the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  with  lighte4 
candles  on  the  altar,  would  have  been  a  thousand  time^ 
more  agreeable  to  conforming  recusants  than  the  clears 
efit  evidence  for  the  Bishops  of  an  unblemished  Apos- 
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tolic  pedigree,  while  hi  itar  effects  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  harmless. 

But  neither  Elizabeth  nor  later  politicians  of  Elissa- 
beth's  temperament  desired  the  Church  of  England  to 
become  too  genuine.  It  has  been  more  conrenient  to 
leave  an  element  of  unsoundness  at  the  heart  of  an  insti- 
tution which,  if  sincere,  might  be  dangerously  power- 
ful. The  wisest  and  best  of  its  Bishops  have  found 
their  inflaence  impair€^,  their  position  made  equivocal, 
Ijy  the  element  of  unreality  which  adheres  to  them.  A 
feeling  approaching  to  contempt  has  blended  with  th« 
reverence  attaching  to  their  position,  and  has  prevented 
them  from  carrying  the  weight  in  the  councils  of  th« 
nation  which  has  been  commanded  by  men  of  na 
greater  intrinsic  eminence  in  other  professions.  Pre-- 
tensions  which  many  of  them  would  have  gladly  aban*^ 
doned  have  connected  their  office  with  a  smile.  The 
nature  of  it  has  for  the  most  part  filled  the  sees  with 
men  of  second-rate  abilities.  The  latest  and  most 
singular  theory  about  them  is  that  of  .the  modern  Eng/^ 
lish  Neo-Catholic,  who  disregards  his  Bishop's  advice^ 
and  despises  his  censures  ;  but  looks  on  him  neverthe* 
less  as  some  highbred  worn-out  anifiaal,  useless  in  hira^* 
self,  but  infinitely  valuable  for  some  myst^rieus  pur- 
pose of  spiritual  propagation.  . 

**  Too  late  "  is  written  a^inst  a  change  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Apostolical  succession  has  become  the 
first  article  of  the  creed  of  half  the  clergy,  and  relig- 
ious forms  are  only  malleable  in  the  fervent  heat  of 
genuine  belief.  But  to  play  with  sacred  things  is 
never  ventured  with  imputiity.  The  retention  of  the 
consecration  alone  rendered  possible  the  attitude  of  thfe 
Prelacy  which  cost  Land  and  Gharles  I.  their  heads. 
The  revival  of  tiie  mntgical  Hnecaj  ^  the  priesth^orf, 
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which  depends  upon  it,  is  the  chief  canse  of  the  hostil- 
ity between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  modem 
science.  It  has  cut  off  the  clergy  from  all  healthy  in- 
fluence over  intellect  and  practice.  It  has  dwarfed 
religion  into  opinion  or  childish  superstition,  and  now 
at  last  is  betraying  life  and  the  world  to  a  godless  sec- 
ularity. 

To  return  to  Elizabeth. 

In  fighting  out  her  long  quarrel  with  Spain  and 
building  her  Church  system  out  of  the  broken  masonry 
of  Popery,  her  concluding  years  passed  away.  The 
great  men  who  had  upheld  the  throne  in  the  days  of 
her  peril  dropped  one  by  one  into  the  grave.  Walsing- 
ham  died  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  ruined 
in  fortune,  and  weary  of  his  ungrateful  service.  Huns- 
don,  Knollys,  Burghley,  Drake,  followed  at  brief  inter- 
vals, and  their  mistress  .was  left  by  herself,  standing  as 
it  seemed  on  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  yet  in  all  the 
loneliness  of  gi*eatness,  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  honours 
which  Burghley's  policy  had  won  for  her.  The  first 
place  among  the  Protestant  Powers,  which  had  been 
so  often  offered  her  and  so  often  refused,  has  been 
forced  upon  her  in  spite  of  herself.  "  She  was  Head 
o^  the  Name,"  but  it  gave  her  no  pleasure.  She  was 
the  ^<»>j.  of  her  race.  No  Tudor  would  sit  again  on 
the  English  throne.  Her  own  sad  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled, and  she  lived  to  see  those  whom  she  most  trusted 
turning  their  eyes  to  the  rising  sun.  Old  age  was 
coming  upon  her,  bringing  with  it  perhaps  a  conscious- 
ness of  failing  faculties ;  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of 
splendour,  and  friendless  among  the  circle  of  adorers 
who  swore  they  lived  but  in  her  presence,  she  grew 
weary  of  a  life  which  had  ceased  to  interest  her. 
Sickening  of  a  vague  disease  she  sought  no  help  from 
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medicine,  and  finally  refused  to  take  food.  She  could 
not  rest  in  her  bed,  but  sate  silent  on  cushions,  staring 
into  vacancy  with  fixed  and  stony  eyes,  and  so  at  last 
she  died. 

Her  character  I  have  left  to  be  gathered  from  her 
actions,  from  her  letters,  from  the  communications  be- 
tween herself  and  her  ministers,  and  from  the  opinions 
expressed  freely  to  one  another  in  private  by  those 
ministers  themselves.  The  many  persons  with  whom 
she  was  brought  into  confidential  relations  during  her 
long  reign,  noted  down  what  she  said  to  them,  and  her 
words  have  been  brought  up  in  judgment  against  her ; 
land  there  have  been  extremely  few  men  and  women  in 
this  world  whose  lives  would  bear  so  close  a  scrutiny, 
or  who  could  look  forward  to  being  subjected  to  it  with- 
out shame  and  dismaiy.  The  mean  thoughts  which 
cross  the  minds  and  at  one  time  or  other  escape  from 
the  lips  of  most  of  us,  were  observed  and  remembered 
when  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  and 
rise  like  accusing  spirits  in  authentic  fi:*ightfulness 
out  of  the  private  drawers  of  statesmen's  cabinets. 
Common  persons  are  sheltered  by  obscurity ;  the  larg- 
est portion  of  their  faults  they  forget  themselves,  and 
others  do  not  care  to  recollect:  while  kings  and  queens 
are  at  once  refused  the  ordinary  allowances  for  human 
weakness,  and  pay  for  their  great  place  in  life  by  a 
trial  before  posterity  more  severe  it  is  to  be  hoped  than 
awaits  us  all  at  the  final  Judgment-bar. 

This,  too,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind :  that  sovereigns, 
when  circumstances  become  embarrassing,  may  not,  like 
unvalued  persons,  stand  aside  and  leave  others  to  deal 
with  them.  Subjects  are  allowed  to  decline  responsibil- 
ity, to  refuse  to  undertake  work  which  they  dislike, 
or  to  lay  down  ai  any  time  a  burden  which  they  find 
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tOQ  heavy  for  thQm.  Princes  bom  to  goyem  find  their 
duties  cling  to  them  as  th^  shadows*  Abdication  is 
(Oftea  practically  impossible,  Every  day  they  must  do 
some  act  or  form  some  decision  from  which  consequences 
jEoUow  of  infinite  moment.  They  would  gladly  do 
nothing  if  they  might,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  them. 
They  are  denied  the  altersiatiye  of  inaction,  which  is 
«p  often  the  best  safeguard  against  doing  wrong. 

SUizabeth's  situation  was  from  the  very  first  extremely 
tarying^  She  had  few  relations,  non9  of  any  weight  in 
Ae  State,  and  those  whom  like  Hunsdon  and  Sir  Yxmur 
CIS  EnoUys  she  took  into  her  CaUnet,  derived  tbak 
greatness  from  herself*  Her  unlucky,  it  ma.y  be  iJmosI: 
called  culpable,  attachment  to  Leicester  made  marria^ 
mconquerably  distasteful  to  her,  and  her  disappoinlr 
ment  gave  an  additional  twist  to  her  natural  eccentrici- 
ties. Circumstances  more  than  choice  threw  her  ori^ 
nally  on  the  side  pf  the  Reformation,  and  when  she  told 
the  Spanish  Ambassadors  that  she  had  been  forced  into 
the  separation  from  the  Papacy  against  her  will,  sh^ 
probably  spoke  but  the  truth.  She  was  identified  in 
her  birth  with  the  cause  of  independence.  The  first 
battle  had  been  fought  over  her  cradle,  and  her  right 
to,  be  on  the  throne  turned  morally,  if  not  in  law,  on  the 
legitimacy  of  Queen  Catherine's  divorce.  Her  sister 
had  persecuted  her  as  the  child  of  the  woman  who  had 
caused  her  mother  so  much  misery,  and  her  friends, 
therefore,  had  naturally  been  those  who  were  most  her 
sister's  enemies.  She  could  not  have  submitted  to  the 
Pope  without  condemning  her  father,  or  admitting  a 
taint  upon  her  own  birth,  while  in  Mary  of  Scotland 
she  had  a  rival  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  conces* 
sion  which  she  might  be  tempted  to  make. 

Fpr  these  reasonst  wd  not  frpm  any  sympathy  with 
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the  views  either  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  she  chose  her 
party  at  her  accession.  She  found  herself  compelled 
against  her  will  to  become  the  patron  of  heretics  and 
rebels,  in  whose  objects  she  had  no  interest,  and  in  whose 
theology  she  had  no  belief.  She  resented  the  necessity 
while  she  submitted  to  it,  and  her  vacillations  are  ex- 
plained by  the  reluctance  with  which  each  successive 
step  was  forced  upon  her,  on  a  road  which  she  detested. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  be  decided. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  Catholic  to  be  decided. 
To  Elizabeth  the  speculations  of  so-called  divines  were 
bat  as  ropes  of  sand  and  sea-slime  leading  to  the  moon, 
imd  the  doctrines  for  which  they  wete  rending  each  other 
to  pieces  a  dream  of  fools  or  enthusiasts.  Unfortunately 
her  keenness  of  insight  was  not  combined  with  any 
profound  concern  for  serious  things.  She  saw  through 
the  emptiness  of  the  forms  in  which  religion  presented 
itself  to  the  world.  She  had  none  the  more  any  larger 
or  deeper  conviction  of  her  own.  She  was  without  the 
intellectual  emotions  which  give  human  character  its 
consistency  and  power.  One  moral  quality  she  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree :  she  was  supremely  brave.  For 
thirty  years  she  was  perpetually  a  mark  for  assassina- 
tion, and  her  spirits  were  never  affected,  and  she  was 
never  frightened  into  cruelty.  She  had  a  proper  con- 
tempt also  for  idle  luxury  and  indulgence.  She  lived 
simply,  worked  hard,  and  ruled  her  household  with 
rigid  economy.  But  her  vanity  was  as  insatiable  as  it 
was  commonplace.  .  No  flattery  was  too  tawdry  to  find 
a  welcome  with  her,  and  as  she  had  no  repugnance  to 
false  words  in  others,  she  was  equally  liberal  of  tkem 
herself.  Her  entire  nature  was  saturated  with  artifice. 
Except  when  speaking  some  round  untruth  Elizabeth 
never  could  be  simple.     Her  letters  and  her  speeches 
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were  as  fantastic  as  her  dress,  and  her  meaning  as  in- 
volved as  her  policy.  She  was  unnatural  even  in  her 
prayers,^  and  she  carried  her  affectations  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty.  She  might  doubt  legitimately 
whether  she  ought  to  assist  an  Earl  of  Murray  or  a 
Prince  of  Orange  when  iirarms  against  their  sovereign ; 
but  her  scruples  extended  only  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promises  of  support,  when  she  had  herself  tempted  them 
into  insurrection.  Obligations  of  honour  were  not  only 
occasionally  forgotten  by  her,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand  what  honour  meant. 

Vain  as  she  was  of  her  own  sagacity,  she  never 
modified  a  course  recommended  to  her  by  Burghley 
without  injury  both  to  the  realm  and  to  herself.  She 
never  chose  an  opposite  course  without  plunging  into 
embarrassments,  firom  which  his  skill  and  Walsing- 
ham's  were  barely  able  to  extricate  her.  The  great 
results  of  her  reign  were  the  fruits  of  a  policy  which 


1  Here  for  instance  is  a  prayer  composed  by  tier  in  the  year  1597.  "  Oh. 
God,  Almaker,  keeper,  and  guider,  inurement  of  thy  rare  seen  and  seel'd 
heard  of  goodness  poured  in  so  plentiful  a  sort  upon  us  full  oft,  breeds  now 
this  boldness  to  crave  with  bowed  knees  and  hearts  of  humility  thy  laig« 
hand  of  helping  power,  to  assist  with  wonder  our  just  cause,  not  founded 
on  pride's  motion  or  begun  on  malice  stock,  but,  as  thou  best  knowest,  to 
whom  nought  is  hid,  grounded  on  just  defence  from  wrongs  hate  and 
bloody  desire  of  conquest,  for  since  means  thou  hast  imparted  to  save  that 
thou  has  given  by  enjoying*  such  a  people  as  scorns  their  bloodshed, 
where  surely  ours  is  one.  Fortify,  dear  God,  such  hearts  in  such  sort  as 
their  best  part  may  be  worst,  that  to  the  truest  part  meant  worse  with  least 
loss  to  such  a  nation  as  despise  their  lives  for  their  country's  good;  that 
all  foreign  lands  may  laud  and  admire  the  omnipotency  of  thy  works,  a  fact 
alone  for  thee  only  to  perform.  So  shall  thy  n&me  be  spread  for  wonderi 
wrought,  and  the  faithful  encouraged  to  repose  in  thy  unfellowed  grace 
and  we  that  minded  nought  but  right  enchained  in  thy  bonds  for  perpetual 
slaveiy,  and  live  and  clie  the  sacriflcers  of  our  souls  for  such  obtained 
fiivours.  Warrant,  dear  Lord,  all  this  with  thy  command."—  Strypi^ 
Atmali^  Vol.  lY.  p.  440. 

*  iSlic  fai  Stxype     Qu  ?  "  employini; 
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was  not  her  own,  and  which  she  starved  and  mutilated 
when  energy  and  completeness  were  needed. 

That  she  pushed  no  question  to  extremities,  that,  for 
instance,  she  refused  to  allow  the  succession  to  the 
crown  to  be  determined,  and  permitted  the  Catholics 
to  expect  the  accession  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  result  into  wisdom.  She 
gained  time  by  it,  and  her  hardest  problems  were 
those  which  time  alone  could  resolve  satisfacto):ily. 
But  the  fortune  which  stood  her  friend  so  often  neyer 
served  her  better  than  in  lengthening  her  life  into. old 
age.  Had  the  Queen  of  Soots  survived  her,  her  leg- 
acy to  England  would  have  been  a  desperate  and 
dreadful  civil  war,  and  her  reluctance  was  no  result 
of  any  iarsighted  or  generous  calculation.  Shp  wished 
only  to,  reign  in  quiet  till,  her  death,  and  wa^  con- 
tented to*  leave  the  next  generation  to  settle  its  owki 
difficulties.  Her  tenderness  towards  conspirators  was 
as  remarkable  as  it  was  hitherto  unexampled ;  but  her 
nnwillingness  to  shed  blood  extended  only  to  high- 
born traitors.  Unlike  her  father,  who  ever  struck  the 
leaders  and  spared  the  followers,  Elizabeth  could  rarely 
bring  herself  to  «ign  the  deadi- warrant  of  a  nobleman ; 
yet  without  compunction  she  could  order  Yorkshire 
peasants  to  be  hung  in  scores  by  martial  law.  Merely 
was  the  quality  with  which  she  was  most  eager  to  bo 
credited.  She  dehghted  in  popularity  with  the  mul- 
titude, and  studied  the  conditions  of  it;  but  she  ut- 
tered no  word  of  blame,  she  rather  thanked  the  perpe- 
trators for  good  service  done  to  the  commonwealth, 
when  Essex  sent  in  his  veport  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  stabbed  in.  the  caves  of  Bathlin.  She 
was  remorseless  when  she  ought  to  have  been  most 
forbearing^  and  lenient  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
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stem ;  and  she  owed  her  safety  and  her  succeas  to  the 
incapacity  and  the  divisions  of  her  enemies,  ratbctf 
than  to  wisdom  and  resolution  of  her  own.  Time  was 
her  friend,  time  and  the  weakness  of  Philip ;,  and  the 
fiiirest  feature  in  her  history,  the  one  relation  in  wbieh 
from  first  to  last  she  shewed  sustained  and  generous 
feeling,  is  that  which  the  perveisity  of  history,  has 
selected  as  the  blot  on  her  escutcheoiu  Beyond  9xA 
hetisde  the  politioal  causes  which  influenced  Elizabe^'e 
Attitude  towards  the  Queen  of  ScotSf'  true  human  pj^9 
^ tame  kHidness,  it  true  desire  to.  save  her  from  h^rselfv 
hati  a  real  >  phoe.  From  the  day  of  Mary  StuiStftr'/i 
marriage  ^th  FrMicis  II.  the '  English  tbrouiB  was  ,ibe 
di^am  of  her  imagination,  and  the/meaoa  to  aitive  »t 
it  her  unceasing  pradtieal  study«  Any  contemporaicy 
European  sovereign,  any  EIngliah  ^vereign  in  an  f^JC- 
lier  age,  would  have  deemed  no  means  unju^ltifiablo 
to  remove  so  perilous*  a  rivaL  How  it  would  bftv^ 
fared  with  h^r  after  she  came  U>  England,  the  fate  of 
Edward  II.,  of  Richard,  of  Henry  VI.,  of  the  Prints 
in  the  Tower,  and  later  yet,  of  the  .unhjippy  son,  of 
the  unhappy  Clarence  n&igfat  teU.  Whatever  iVAgbt 
have  been  the  indirect  advantage  of  Mary  Stuart's  {H^f- 
spectiv^  title,  the  daiiger  from  her  presi^nffei  in  tbo 
realm  must  have  infinitely  exee^ed  it.  Sh^  wfs 
♦*  the  bosom  serpent,"  "  the  thorn  in*  the  fliesh,^"  wbvi>h 
eould  not  be  plucked  out ;  and  after  the  Rebellion  of 
the  North,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Hidolfi  eonspiraii^y, 
neither  Philip  nor  Alva  expected  that  she  would  be 
permitted  to  survive,  it  seems  as  if  Eli;uibeih,  xe- 
membering  her  own  danger  in  her  sister's:  lifetime,  had 
studied  to  show  an  elaborate  tenderness  to  a  p^i^on 
who  was  in  the  Same  relation  to  herself^  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  no  trace  eaa  be  found  of  fiiecseil^ 
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animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth;   on  the  part  of 
Mary  no  trace  of  anything  save  the  fiercest  hatred. 

But  this,  hke  all  other  questions  connected  with  the 
Virgin  Queen,  should  be  rather  studied  in  her  actions 
than  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian  who  relates  tiiem. 
Actions  and  words  are  carved  upon  eternity.  Opin- 
ions are  but  forms  of  cloud  created  by  the  prevailing 
currents  of  the  moral  air.  Princes,  who  are  credited 
on  the  wrong  side  with  the  evils  which  happen  in 
their  reigns,  have  a  right  in  equity  to  the  honour  of 
the  good.  The  greatest  achievement  in  English  his- 
tory, the  "  breaking  the  bonds  of  Rome,"  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  spintual  independence,  was  completed 
without  bloodshed  under  Elizabeth's  auspices,  and  Eliz- 
abeth may  have  the  glory  of  the  work.  Many  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  it  were  left  unsettled.  Some 
were  disposed  of  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  some  in 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  some  yet  survive  to  test  the 
courage  and  the  ingenuity  of  modern  politicians. 

But  the  worst  -legacy  which  princes  or  statesmen 
could  bequeath  to  their  country  would  be  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  its  perplexities,  the  establishment  once  and 
for  ever  of  a  finished  system,  which  would  neither  re* 
quire  nor  tolerate  improvement. 
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the  pacification  of  Perth,  x.  461. 

Arehsry  in  England,  i.  67.  71. 

Arches,  Court  of,  rsftmoed.  L  836. 

Ajni^iCh,  massacre  at^x.  643. 

Acdaos,  (be,  xi.  689. 

Ardeu,.  execuiied,  xL  6431. 

Ardes,  Conference  at,  resUNKt  paaea.  iy. 
426,4$S9. 

d'Aremberg,  killed,  ix.  888. 

Argyle,  Countess  of  (wiie  of  the  Barl),  viii. 
^  868 ;  14.  207 ;  X.  470, 478. 

Axg^'i^t  Countess  of,  n^acded  to  the  Cal- 
kigh  O'Doonell,  viiL  10,  13.  Pn^osal 
■of  tJUe  O'MiJi  to  tEaDfifo  her  from 
0']>onBeU  to  himself,  14.  Caxxied  away 
bj.O-Neil,  and  compelled  to  ttvf  with 
Jbdm,  21.  His  tieatweot  of  her,  43. 
Offers  to  him  to  kt  her  go,  63.  Be- 
leased.  429.  Wife  of  Tirlogh  O'Neil, 
xi.22aL    Thieatfioa  Ulster,  1^. 

Azgyle,  AieblbalA,  fiftbEarl  of,  iy.  19^81. 
A  tatiQwmr  of  JKmx,  ytt.  107,  il7. 
Signs  an  addossa  to  wieen  £;ijlaabeth, 
126.  Hi»«xptaMttoQapdapoi(«y,188. 
e«eil,'sopiBtoBiof  hJBB»268.  His  exer- 
tiqns  UMPawarded,  28il.  HIasisteK  laar- 
rittl  «o  Um  Cnllogh  O'DMHUMU^-ytfi.  10, 

.  18.  itottdlO'Ileii'«Jbettirto.the.Engtt8h 
Council,  15.  AfecovopaoieftBittVaxwith 
7,000  men,  153.  1&  anna,  185.  Hto 
lesMUjMMlt  at  lUtelwib'scoMiuet^aeo. 
Joins  Mary  at  Dunbar,  273.    Thnat- 
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•DstoJotoO'N«U.284.  BlfaialMth  triM 
to  sootba  Um,  286.  His  offers,  286. 
Signs  the  bond  for  destroying  Darnley 
856.  His  aUiance  with  O^eU  897* 
Detached  firom  the  alliance,  414.  Pre" 
sides  at  Bothwell's  trial,  ix.  45.  His 
ounishment,  206,  207.  At  Hamilton, 
216.  Leads  an  army  for  the  Queen, 
225.  Uis  illness  or  incapacity,  226 
BeAises  to  acknowledge  James's  gov- 
ernment,  468.  Uis  secret  eorrespgnd- 
ence  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  x.  2l  and 
note.    His  death  xi.  186  note. 

Azinrla,  CoUn,  sixth  Earl  of,  xi.  136  note. 
Heads  the  confederacy  a^^st  the  Be> 
gent  Morton,  185.  Becomes  one  of  the 
virtual  rulers  of  Scotland,  186.  Joins 
the  French  fkction  at  Court,  290. 

Aristocracy,  English,  their  discontent,  is. 
417. 

Aspaada,  Drake  waits  for  it  at  St.  Tin* 
cent's,  xii.  394.  The  stores  deskmred 
by  Drake,  896.  Preparations  for  it,  416. 
Dekky^ed,  419.  In  the  Channel,  448. 
Number  of  its  yessels,  and  their  names, 
467,  468.  Its  yktualling,  469.  Its 
commanders,  469.  Incompetency  oi  its 
pilots,  470.  Sails,  476.  Arriyesatthe 
Lixard,479.  At  Plymouth ,  482.  En- 
gages the  EngUsh,  488.  Off  Portland. 
48&-492.  Bears  away  to  the  coaat  of 
Vrance,  492.  Arrives  at  Boulogne, 493. 
Anchors  in  Calais  Boads.  496.  Pnr- 
syed  by  Howard,  493.  Dnyen  trcm  its 
anchorage  by  fire-ships,  498.  Battle 
off  Orayelines,  502.  Destruction  ot 
the,  503.  The  scattered  yessels  pur- 
sued by  Drake,  508, 610.  They  escape 
to  the  North  Sea,  510.  Their  distress, 
622,628.  Make  for  Ireland,  624.  Sd- 
counter  stprms  on  the  coast,  628. 
I^baaster  act  Thomond  and  the  Bias 
k£t  Idands,  628.  529.  Its  lossw  on 
the  Irish  coast,  682, 588.  Fate  of  the 
Bata,  5:  6.  Bemnant  of  the  fleet,  with 
Sidouia,  and  Calderoo,  reach  l^ain, 
641.  Distress  in  Spain,  <m  acconnt  of 
its  destruction,  5&  et  uq.  False  i»> 
ports  of  its  success.  643.  Its  destnio- 
tioQ,  how  reeeiyed  oy  Philip,  544. 

Armagh,  skirmish  at,  yiU.  22.  Cathedral 
destroyed,  414, 41& 

del  Anni,  LwdoviGo,  iy.  881, 386.  . 

Armstrong  Hector  (Hector  of  Hariaw), 
iiis  tMa^ery*  i¥-  659. 

Arnold,  Shr  Nicholas,  vi.  186, 408 ;  yiii. 
66,  883.  A  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Pala,  66, 66.  His 
modes  of  dealing  with  abuses,  66,  67* 
QecU's  psarrespondence  with  him,  67. 

Arran,  2nd  Earl  of.  iir.  19,  80-32.  De- 
clamd  Begent,  191.  Encourages  the 
Beformation,  199,  2U..  218,  216,  228. 
His  warerinra,  216,  2l&  Beeonoikd 
to  Beton.  ^.  Attacked  at  Anoru« 
Muir,  367.  Joins  the  Freneb,,  T.  86 
Made  Tuke  of  CkaltUi4l»iat,  86. 
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Armn,  8rd  Barl  of,  in  England,  Tii.  108. 
Joins  Knox,  118.  Thought  of  as  a 
husband  for  QuMn  BUsabeth,  120, 121, 
128.  W6n  over  by  d'Qysel,  181.  His 
interview  with  El^beth  at  Hampton, 
140,  141.  Betnms  to  Scotland,  142, 
154.  Submits  liimself  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  185.  Returns  jwni- 
tent  to  Elisabeth,  202.  Denies  his 
handwriting,  211.  At  the  death-bed 
of  Maity  of  Guise,  255.  His  marriage 
With  Elisabeth  pressed  by  the  Scotch 
Estates,  278,  279.  The  petition  sent  to 
London,  806.  The  marriage  declined 
by  the  Qneen,  806.  Offers  his  hand  to 
lllary  Stuart,  809.  Oonsplres  with 
Bothwell  to  carry  her  off,  416.  A  luna- 
tic, vlii.  88;  xi.  820,460. 

Arran,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of.  Bee 
Stewart,  James. 

Anas,  Granyelle,  Bishop  of.  See  Qna- 
Teile. 

Ars(^ot,  Duke  of,  xi<  114. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  death,  I. 
115. 

Articles,  Lords  of  the,  viii.  255  note. 

Articles  of  Religion,  Henry  YIII.  draws 
•  up  the  first,  iii.  72. 

Articles,  the  Six,  in  defence  of  the  Cath- 
olic Faith,  iii.  eh.  16.  Debates  on.  iii. 
854.  Determined  on,  862.  Galled  the 
**  Bloody  Act  "  868.  Articles  detailed, 
'  864,  865.  The  machinery  improved, 
875;  Revised  and  modified,  iv.  277, 
278.    Repealed,  v.  77 ;  vi.  218. 

Articles,  Thirty-nine,  Act  respecting  the, 
viii.a36;  X.  194. 

Alrandel,  state  of  religion  In,  ix.  512 
note. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  deprived  of  office  and 
fined,  V.  243,  462,  470;  vi.  81,  83,  87. 
Addresses  the  Council,  41.  Goes  to 
Mary  at  Framlingham,  45,  127,  188. 
His  character  and  position,  vii.  45.  His 
quarrel  with  Clinton,  200.  And  with 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  382.  His  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  441  note.  Op- 
posed to  Cecil  and  tlie  Reformers,  ix. 
280.  Works  upon  Elizabeth, 887.  Com- 
municaJtes  with  Don  Gnerau.  428, 485. 

'  His  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  Cecil, 
445.  His  power  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, 473.    Arrested,  486, 490.    Reksalled 

■'.  by  the  Queen,   x.    87.     Renews   his 

treason.  3S,  187.    Quanels  with  Cecil, 

'  61.    Brings  Bacon  back  to  the  Council, 

62.    His  speech   at  tlie  Council,   64. 

Arrested,  296. 

/krundel,  Master,  iv.  287. 

Arundsl,  Sir  Humfrey,  v.  168,181,188, 
190.     Hanged,  191. 

A^Qhdel,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  Nan  of 
Kent,  ii.  175 ;  V.  847,  851.  867. 

Arundel,  John,  of  Trerioe,  iii.  228. 

A.rundel,  Philip  Howard,  Earl  ot.  See 
Howard. 

Af  bold,  Edmund,  Iv.  99. 
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Aseue,  Sir  ^lUam,  Joins  tbe  insmgenll^ 
iii.  104.     See  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

Ascue,  Anne,  iv.  456.  Brought  beisfa 
Bonner,  457.  Second  arrest  and  tor 
tuT»,  458, 460.    Burnt,  46L 

Ashketyn,  xi.  235,  286,  247. 

Ashley,  Mrs.,  ftkvourite  of  Elisabetti,  ▼. 
139, 147.    Sent  to  the  Fleet,  vi.  889. 

Ashton,  Christopher,  vi.  408,  404  note. 
In  France,  421. 

Aske,  Cliristopher  and  John,  gallant  res* 
cue  by,  iii.  186. 

Aske  family,  Ui.  118. 

Aske,  Robert,  made  the  rebel  leader,  ill 
119.  Takes  York,  129.  And  Pomftet, 
188.  Receives  Iiord  Shrewsbuiy's  her- 
ald, 184.  His  communications  wKh  the 
Repent  of  Flanders,  154.  His  meMmxw 
of  organization ,  159.  Again  cc^eets  aa 
army,  164, 166.  169.  Will  go  to  Lon- 
don, 178  Writes  an  account  of  the 
rebellion  for  the  King,  178.  Diselaimi 
the  rising  of  Bigod,  185,  186.  Seat  to 
the  Tower,  195.  His  conduct  ctta- 
cossed.  197.  His  trial  and  last  peti- 
tion, 201, 205.  The  King's  provision  for 
the  fiimily  of ,  206, 207.   His  death,  289. 

Assassination,  x.  256. 

Assembly,  General,  viii.  181;  Ix.  906. 
Struggle  with  James  YI.  and  Lennoac, 
xi.  514-532. 

d'Assonleville,  M.,  sent  by  Alva  to  Sag- 
land,  ix.  421, 422.    His  answer,  484. 

Astiey  Park,  vi.  166. 

Athlone,  castle  of,  v.  882.  Bomed,  z. 
542. 

Athol,  Earl  of,  accompanies  the  Queen  to 
the  Border,  viil.  218.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conspiracy  against  Mortfrn. 
xi.  135.    Becomes  one  of  the  virtual 


rulers  of  the  kingdom,  186.    His 
pioious  death,  291. 

d'Aubigny,  Count.    tSM  Stuart,  BsmA. 

Aucher,  Sir  Anthony,  v.  206. 

Aucher,  Mr.,  vi.  468. 

Audeley,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  OhaneeUor 
(afterwards  Lord  Audeley),  on  the  Com- 
mission to  try  Anne  Boleyn,  U.  468. 
At  her  execution,  466.  His  speech.  ^3- 
494.  His  speech  on  Anne  of  Cieves, 
iU.459.    His  speech  in  1542,  iv.  188. 

Audley  End,  Queen  Mizabeth  at,  xi.  189. 

Augsburg,  (jonfession  of,  v.  380 

Augustine,  James,  x.  Ill  note. 

d'Aumale,  Due,  accompanies  Mary  Stuart 
to  Scotland,  vii.  869.  VeSHa  to  take 
Rouen,  480.  Fatally  wounded  at 
Dreux,  452.    His  death,  507. 

d'Aumale,  Due,  his  part  in  the  attack  <m 
Coligny.  X.  899.  Desired  to  leaw 
Parts,  400.  At  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  404.  His  treatmmt  of 
Sir  W.  Wade,  xii.  99.  Besieges  and 
takes  Boulogne,  442, 448. 

Avery,  John,  u.  469. 

d'Avila,  Don  Christobal  de,  hanged,  sli 
522. 
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|>At11a,  Don  Sancho,  galnfl  the  battle  of 
Mook  Heath,  xi.  86.  OommandB  at 
Antwerp,  74 

Awnsham,  Richard,  U.  409. 

de  Ayala,  Don  John,  his  mission  to  Queen 
Ellnbeth,  yii.  102. 

Aylmer,  U.  d08 ;  ir.  92 ;  yi.  U7. 

BABINGTON,  his  oonspliaoy,  zii.  246, 
246,  248.  Warrant  against  him,  256. 
Qneen  liary's  letter  to  him,  262.  Hie 
Intenriew  with  Walslngham,  272. 
Arrested,  274.  Tried  and  executed, 
285-289. 

Babthocpe,  Sir  Nicholas,  i.  180. 

Baoon,  Anthony,  Til.  44. 

Baeon,  Sir  Nicholas,  becomes  Lord  Keep-** 
er,Tli.  18.  Notice  ofhim,  48,  44.  De> 
Hren  the  speech  firom  the  throne,  46, 
46.  At  the  controversy  at  Westmin- 
ster, 75.  Against  a  war  with  France, 
168.  AdToeates  an  alliance  with  the 
Hngnenot  leaders,  824.  Opposes  the 
meeting  of  the  Queens  of  England  and 
Scotland,  422-424.    His  speech  at  the 

Sieninc  of  Parliament  in  1663,  490, 
1.  Beads  the  address  on  the  succes- 
sion. Till.  821.  His  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, 846.  Opposed  to  the  Norfolk 
marriage,  iz.  475.  His  speech  in  Coun- 
cil, X.  62,  68.  His  opinion  of  the  pro- 
nosed  restoration  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
ol.  His  speech  agidnst  it,  140.  And  on 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1571, 
189.  His  death,  xl.  169.  His  opinion 
of  Elisabeth's  proposed  French  mar- 
riage, 169. 

Bacon,  Lady,  wife  of  the  above,  yil.  48. 

Baequeyille',  M..  zi.  152, 156. 

Bago  de  Secretis,  account  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  trial  in,  U.  478. 

Bagenall,  Sir  Ralph,  against  reoondlia- 
tion  with  Rome,  ▼!.  268. 

Bailey,  Charles,  ^dolfl's  meesmger.  x. 
209.    Arrested,  210.    In  the  Marshal- 
sea,  214.    Racked,  217^    Confesses,  219. 

Balnham,  James,  tortured  and  martyred, 
il.  89,92. 

Baker,  Sir  John,  y.  468 ;  ▼!.  476. 

Baldewrn,  Sir  John,  ii.  469. 

Bale,  John,  his  plays,  ▼.  66.  Compares 
Northumberland  to  Moses,  406.  Made 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  406.  His  character, 
Tii.  179. 

Balfour,  Colonel,  zi.  88. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  signs  the  bond  for 
the  destraction  of  Damley,  tU.  867. 
Charged  with  the  murder,  ix.  88.  Mur- 
der of  his  servant,  42  note.  Confesses 
his  share  in  the  murder,  and  pardoned. 
115.  Charged  with  having  contrived 
the  whole  conspiracy,  199.  Reward  of 
his  treachery  to  Bothwell,  206.  His 
part  in  Morton's  arrest,  xi.  805,  806. 
BUs  evidence  against  Morton,  821. 

Ballard,  John,  the  Jesuit,  xi.  826.  The 
original  instigator  of  Babington's  plot, 
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xU.  246.  Obtains  sanction  of  Graraiy 
XTII^  246.  Travels  under  name  of  Cap* 
tain  Fortescne,  246.  Consults  Mendo* 
sa,  247.  Details  of  his  plot,  248.  Com- 
municates it  to  Charles  Paget,  249. 
To  Gifford,  254.  Warrant  agunst  him, 
255.  Arrest,  272.  Tried  and  executed, 
285-290. 

Baliol  College,  MS.  ballads  in,  iU.  220. 

Balnavis  of  Halhill,  iv.  204 ;  vii.  105.  Im 
London,  168.  At  the  conference  of 
Berwick,  201.    His  resolution,  212. 

Balnavis,  Henry,  v.  41. 

Balthazar  Chnard  assassinates  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange,  xii.  80, 81. 

Baltinglass,  Viscount.     See  Bustaoe. 

Bangor,  petition  of  the  clergy  of,  iii.  Btt. 

Banister,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  agent,  z. 
290.    Racked,  294. 

Barbarossa,  Turkish  Admiral,  his  ntT- 
ages,  iv.  267. 

Barham,  Seijeant,  his  statement  as  toth* 
casket  letters,  ix.  400  note. 

Barker,  the  Duxe  of  Norfolk's  seeretair, 
X.  290, 294.  880. 

Barlings,  Abbot  of,  iii.  898. 

Barlow,  William,  Bishop  of  St  David's^ 
ii.  486.  Resigns  his  see  of  Bath,  vi.  84. 
Summoned  to  Lambeth,  vii.  179. 

Bameastle,  iz.  624.  Taken  by  the  Bad 
of  Westmoreland,  689. 

Barnes,  Dr.,  Ii.  42.  Before  Wolsey,  60. 
Accuses  Lambert  of  herefff ,  iii.  818. 
4^.  Found  guilty  of  hereby  ana 
burnt.  480. 

Barnwell,  the  Irishman,  engaged  in  Bal>- 
ineton's  plot,  xii.  248,  2!f0.  Arxested, 
274.    Tried  and  executed,  286-290. 

Barratyne,  Sir  William,  iv.  604. 

Basing  House,  Queen  Ellnbeth  at,  yVL 
280 ;  ix.  480.    OecU  at,  tU.  281. 

Bath,  Bishop  of,  iU.  467. 

Battle,  state  of  religion  in,  iz.  618  note, 

Baynard's  Castle,  escape  of  the  Ooonell 
from,  vi.  41. 

Baynes,  Bishop,  at  Elizabeth's  flnt  Par- 
liament, vii.  48. 

Baynton,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  454, 468. 

Bayonne,  Bishop  ot.    See  Dubellay. 

Beale,  Mr.,  xi.  497,  499,  600.    ffis  mis- 
sion to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  690,' 681. 
Conveys  her  sentence  to  Fotheringay 
xii.  828, 849-851.  Present  at  her  death 
857. 

Beaumont,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  v.  267. 

de  Beaumont,  M.,  sent  to  Scotland,  iz. 
210.  At  HamUton,  216.  Follows  tha 
Queen  to  the  Solway,  280. 

Becon,  his  "  Jewel  of  Joy "  quoted,  v. 
122.  His  opinion  of  the  QospelMn. 
888. 

Beda,  Dr.,  i.  258, 256. 

Bedford.     See  Rnssell. 

Bedingfleld,  Sir  Edmond,  ii.  444. 

Bedingfield,  Sir  Henxy,  vi.  80. 

Bedyll,  Cromwell's  seoxetazy,  il.  BUL 
889,866.    Tortiu«d,ii.418.416. 
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Ueatf  price  of,  to  the  liztoMith  oMtniQr,  i. 
8iy  and  noU, 

Btg/^aa^  Uoenws  granted  to,  Acts  respect- 
•nr ,  i.  79,  81, 8a-80 ;  ii.  488,489.  Fish's 
*«Supi»Ueatton  of,"  i.  18,  86, 108, 104 : 
11.80. 

Bekesboame,  vlii.  71. 

Belemian,  Nicholas,  iv.  466. 

Beli^Tre,  M.  de,  interferes  to  saye  Mary's 
life,  xii.  816.  His  reception  in  London, 
818.  Refused  an  interview  by  the 
Queen,  S18.  At  length  'reorived,  he 
remonstrates  with  Elizabeth,  819-821. 
Uis  Mquest  refused,  821-325.  Sends  a 
deputation  to  the  Queen,  826.  Dry- 
ers the  answer  of  the  French  King  on 
Maty's  sentence,  826.  His  final  inters 
tWw  with  Sliiabeth,  826.  Setams, 
826.  Accused  of  eomididty  in  OlMys- 
teauneuf  s  plot,  886. 

Bellenden,  Sir  Lewis,  sent  on  embasffir  to 
JUipabeftfa,  xii.  111. 

BelUngham,  Sir  Bdward,  ▼.  144.  Made 
deputsr  of  In»laad,  882.  His  skilftal 
rule,  886 ;  viii.  4.    His  death,  y.  891. 

BelUngham,  William,  ir.  367. 

I^pabridge,  the  martyr,  yi.  479. 

lMf|]A>ridge  Down,  detsat  of  tiM  Fnooh  at, 
iv.  a9S,  89S. 

Beoefloes,  right  of  presentation  to,  ii.  17. 
Impropriation  of,  vi.  278, 379. 

B«iievok»noe,  levied,  iv.  860w 

Rwnet,  Dr.,  his  letters  to  Henry  Vin.,  i. 
877, 878 ;  ii.  127.    His  death,  160. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  siege  of,  xii.  646. 

Qwqfhep^  MMNUiis,  opposes  Spaoish  op- 
pression, ix.  819. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Maurice,  vi.  177. 

Berkeleys,  the,  iv.  888. 

]»emer8,  iv.  82. 

Berney,  Kenelm,  x.  811.  Undertakes  to 
kill  Lord  Burghky,  818.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  814.    Executed,  832. 

Berwick,  oonitrenoe  at,  vii.  QQl.  Defences 
of,  266.  Oonference  at,  to  settto  the 
sueoession,  viii.  106, 118. 

Beton,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, iv.  19. 

Betop,  David,  n^hew  of  the  above,  iv. 
81.  Succeeds  to  the  archbishopric,  66- 
Persecutes,  69.  As  cardinsU  thwarts 
Henry  Till.,  124.  His  plans  to  murder 
a  hundred  gentlemen,  180.  His  forgery 
and  arrest,  191.  In  Blackness  Caitle, 
194.  His  character,  200.  201.  Lays 
Scotland  under  an  interdict,  201.  Re- 
turns to  St.  Andrevf's,  208,  210,  212. 
He  and  his  clergy  declaie  for  war  against 
England,  216, 220,  W..  Carries  ofif  the 
Queen  to  Stirling,  228,  224,  225,  231. 
His  cruelties,  284,  285.  Conspiracy  to 
kill  him,  296, 297.  His  triumph,  429. 
Attempts  to  murder  Wbhart,  430, 432. 
His  vicious  life.  486;  vii.  106..  His 
death  iv.  486, 437. 

)n  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary  Stu- 
•H'ff  mtMsa^v  in  Pai^,  viii.  97. 180 


BOS 

His  oompacity  in  BeUard's  nloi,  an 
282.  In  communication  with  the  Qveea 
of  Scots,  267. 

Beverly,  Constaaijce,  iii.  801. 

Bewley,  Ui.  880. 

Beza,  Theodore,  vii.  890.  Suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  nrarder  ci  Goise. 
607. 

Bible,  the,  burnt  at  Paul's  Oxose,  ii.  (8. 
First  order  tor  placing  it  in  chnrehee, 
iU.  80.  Translations  of  it,  80,  82. 
Miles  Coy«rdale's  version,  88,  87.  Mls- 
nse  of  it,  841.  Use  of  it  allowed  in 
Scotland,  iv.  204.  The  "  Great  Bible," 
or  Cranmer's  and  Tavemer's,  271.  fibe* 
strictions  to  the  use  of  it,  278.    Its  ia^ 

f    fluenoe,  441. 

BIgod,  Sir  Fzands,  iU.  184.  Raises  an 
insurreetion,  186,  187.  Sent  to  tlie 
Tower,  192.  200.    Bxeonted,  906. 

Bill  de  H«»tico  Combumido,  yi.  218. 

Bill,  Dr.,  at  Paul's  Cxoas,  vii.  18. 

Bilney,  martyr  and  friend  of  Tiatimeg,  ii. 
89. 

Bfaigbam,  Gaptato  (afterwards  Kr  Bieli> 
ard),  at  Dingle,  xi.  245.  OtfSmerwiek, 
266.  Ordered  to  seise Duteh  ahips,  606. 
Deitets  the  Highlanders  at  Moy.  xii. 
220.  Kills  the  Spanish  pxiMoers,  680, 
686. 

Bfard,  Bishop  of  Chester,  deprived  of  his 
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84. 


Bishop,  Thomas.  Maxy  Stuart's  agent  in 
England,  ix.  82. 

Bishoprics,  !jitended  extension  <tf,  ill.  861 . 

Bishops,  their  defences,  i .  212, 228.  B&dit 
summoned  before  Henry  VIII.,  96. 
Mode  of  electing,  ii.  201.  Oppositton 
to  Tyndall,  iii.  81.  Befiise  to  txana- 
late  the  Bible,  82.  The  Bishop's  Book, 
229.  Their  severity ,  862.  Their  power 
restricted,  iv.  278.  To  be  appointed  hj 
the  Crown,  v.  72.  Failures  of,  245. 
Advkie  of,  810.  Six  new,  made,  vi.  188. 
Their  arbitrary  courts  restored,  280. 
Their  reception  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  vii. 
17.  Proposals  for  compelling  them  to 
submit  to  the  Crown,  21.  Their  tiiin 
attendance  at  Elisabeth's  first  Pax)ia^ 
ment,  41,  42.  Resolution  of  the  Oa^ 
ollc  bishops,  66.  Their  speeches  to 
Parliament  against  the  Suioemacy  Bill, 
68.  The  Catholic  prelates  sent  to  the 
Tower,  78.  Their  treatment  there, 
89  note.  The  oath  of  supremacy 
offered  to  the  bishops,  91.  Befiue  to 
take  it,  98.  Deprived  of  their  sees, 
and  imprisoned,  94.  Tenure  of  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  prelates  contrasted, 
178, 179.  The  Bishops'  Bill  passed,  viii. 
310-^12.  The  Queen's  speech  to  them, 
324.  State  of  their  diocese  in  1669,  ix. 
612.  Cartwright's  opinions  of  bishops, 
X.  116.  Demand  on  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
861.  Growing  bitterness  against  them, 
xi.  59  note.  The  Queen's  treatment  of 
them,  100.    Her  speeoh  agato  to  fham. 


Hi.  ^i^-  Thi  Qwu'g  tnUmH 
ttoo,  bT!.  Thitr  tleoUaD  •ml  a 
Wiiopiior"  ■  "        -     -  ■  - 


Blmuit.  Bit  ihoBu,  hi 
iMIh  Lend  Bobst  Dad 


n.MS.GAS. 
bM,  bifl  wrrw 
itDo^,  tU. 
jBiDiUt  <HZ  A-aDmaa,  UL  888^ 
Bosba,  J«ui,  r.  KB.    Bsni 


,  Di.'  iJ  2Se.    And  ^  Nu  or 
U.1I3.    HbdMUi,Iia. 


Bou-UDbUD.  maoh 
tfb. 
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Bokju,  iDiw,  1. 14S.  liknooMcwl 
HnuT  Vnt.'a  Intandad  wife,  ISO-  H 
nil  tdMtloD,  ITl.  PartnlH  o[  bi 
in.  HneoniiMllan  Kith  LonI  Fare 
ITG,  U.  «8.  LaltH  to  U r.  Hdlou  o 
L  ITT.  Hat  BlwnoMr  b;  81t  rhom 
Wrett.m.  HnloTsof -— --  " 
in.  H«t  potHoo,  8G9.  I 
ao«taBaalag»,S64.    B 


itaU  InqulriH,  lEiL  H«  *tn«t  ud 
•xunlu^ii,  tfS.  Har  laDt,  Liidj 
Bo)avn,166-  Her  latter  to  the  Klmr. 
tW-l«6.  HeFlrUI.4TD-4T8.  KenOA 
■fnj.m.  Pound  guUtj, 416.  Llitof 
Ewibf  imom  triad.  4TT.  Hermmfbi- 
■lon,4M,  Hu-WDTemtJon'ltbaiDn- 
tao,  48S.  Her  lut  iiiiTdi,  487.  Bv 
aiafiDtlDD,  48T. 

Bakyn.  Kirr,  I>.  438.  HuttIh  Ur  S. 
0Hgj,4S&. 

Bologmtj  Cardinal  goT4mor  o^  on  tiu 
dlTone  of  Homy  Vm.,  1.  135.    Con- 

Ballan  OuUe,  tba  ftoean  of  Bcota  >t,  li. 

Bond  of  ABSoclition  f(>T  tha  proteotko 

4naanEUa1wt1i,iU.  " 
Bonl&aa  IZ.,  Papa,  U. 


6fl'&" 


Dt  Idmnd,  irtlh  Um  F«fi  il 
i>,i.rT,S84T  II.  18T.  AtHw 
1G2.  Hli  iutVFlaK  *llh  tlu 
IffljlfiT.    Hlii.refllg»«j«ll"-- 

ll    TUtoM,    T, 

nhilMa,311, 

I  oat  in   inomph,  ti.  62.     — 
I  aboni  Ita  sleny,  S46,  SOT,  Wa. 
lenbalDnhiui.SW.    UauUiud 
KUKttu.SU.Slfi.  tljaooalhou      -' 
likdr'ilulartii.aeB.    At  Olio 
....II.  n...tmi«',  381,  418.488.  -uxu. 
u  Bnutford.  481.    Sloglad 


1TB,  ISO. 


8tB,  Bleu  tha  bawl  &itlHdi«natlon 
of  I>Hml*]',  SSe.  PioposN  tiM  aiiWin, 
860.  ObargedbTnuonTinouwiltaT, 
li.  7,  S,  n.  ifuoinoiuly  «auUai«d 
to  ba  one  of  I>«nleT<>  mirdann.  St. 
To  b«  tried  fat  th*  mardar,  26.  Dh- 
dnadtobehuibuidDfHuyStllut.lM. 
His  wlt^,  39.  CuilH  glTen  lo  him  In 
thaltuwa,SO.  DtTOroalfrooiblavUa, 
80.  Uakn  wliuicea  to  Uumv,  S4. 
PrepuuIJoni  lor  by  triiJ,  88.    Bond 

89.  HliOiiJiU.  Tb*Jui7,4£.  ^ofc^ 
■•d.te.  3uK»ritAlBaUa'>Tneni,fi3. 
Hi>  obdnothHi  of  tba  anaeo,  «i.    Id- 


Lt,B3.    Tbacsiketlm 


Botolpb,  Sit  QiafoiT,  Ui. 
BoDkc^e  token  b^  Et«ni 
BflAhind  by  H,  de  Btta,  vw,  w^,  rj- 

Fot^IhI  by  SouBinKt,  T.  SS,    Eipsiui 
of,  247.    BTUciiiHdb;BDgltDd,2sa. 

BODTboii,  Duke  of,  takes  Rome,  1. 100. 

BounbiaT,  ^  Btlph,  i.  55&. 

.L.  <• ^  ijeftsletlta, il 


Bona,  31f  Robert,  t.  8Tj  H.  SH,  286, 

m^l,  308,  5ST,  E7T,  G7B. 
Bounie,  ebnreb  of  ii.  613  <i<M>. 
Boueff  Impoflture  of  tbfl  bowlitf  rood  of, 

cUspliyed,  U.  9e  :  lit.  ^S!-3B). 
BoTird,  tT.414,  m. 
Bord,  Lord,  ilEDl  Cbeaddnee  of  Cbe  Beotob 

PrgteiUnU  la  Qwnn  BllBbetb,  t9.  UE. 


orofBadiDlD,T.lSS.  Hu|«], 


/b2. 

Bnbuon,  ColoniO,  bin  dHoUHoB  ofa 
■un^t,  It.  370, 383. 

BndlOTd,  John,  Id  Kh«  FUUp'i  hoi 
hold,  n.  84S.  Hi!  uoonnt  ot  PUU 
d€riL^i  fifid  ebuKcter,  846. 

Bredford,  theDnrtjr,  il.  800.     Su  in 

BnKtlng  Harbour,  It.  889,  830. 

Bnnulor,  s  traiUr,  Ul.  415. 

BncdOD,  kr  ChulH,  Duka  of  SuDOth 
118.  laponOT,  IGO.  MurlHthePi 
e«t  Merr,I74.  At  Anne  Bol«yn'i  ti 
tnddMUi,468,48B.  Hsdecommu 
tn  ehlff,  m.  110,  IIT.    Hia  detth, 

"XlS?,' 


r(.  lis. 


U.  IH. 
1.240. 


inunla  >lth'T7ioDe,  SW. 

ABEMlittloD  of  Obriidu ,  H 

111,  177. 186. 
,&ui:M.de,bl.inlBlooto1 


N|IHIiHKBni,il.868. 


Itit^i,  Qnat,  pmpoul  tbt  tha  snloa  Ot 
BDgiHid  imd  oeotland  under  (bo  n—it 

liitUny   Tremayne  KDt  by  <llu«D  Urn- 

Iromli^.  air  Tbomu,  T.  *B8,  465.  Bfc 
coDU  Kerpar  of  Ibe  OnU  Beil,  id.  170. 
OppOBed  ID  the  Aloncoa  mftrriue,  170, 
m.  U1<  ipetota  to  iba  Oneen  on  a* 
•abJKt,  ITS.  Pieaent  from  Dnk*.  438, 
439. 

InwkM,  Bishop  of  Oloncaster,  -A.  SU. 
Vrrtsirt  at  CFanln«>i  ttUt,  8»,  gtO.' 

tiowa,  Arohbiihop,  li.  SO,  lOO. 

Inima,  Sir  Acthooy,  Ui.  4S1,  OL  Bi- 
■  PhlHp.Tl,  2ffi.__A]i_toiil  X 

a  u,  Tin.  41 
leCaUllDO 

Bruoawliik,  Henry,  Dnke  of,  It.  KO,  W7, 

Brura^,  Donl^Tica  at,  It.  414. 

Bn-an,  Six  g.,  i.  HB,  «7;  11.  176;  H. 

Bryaiil,  Ibe  Jenlt,   tortnced,  il.  SB 

Tried,  977.    Bieented,  88}. 
BiTdgH,  Sir  JobD,  UenleBuE   of.  Uia 

Tower,  Tl.   170,  182.     OtesM   Lorf 

~    ■       -  -'     —  3os,aos,an. 

eudon,  nt 


inch,  Udy  (Mtusacet  Scott),  Ix.  7 

Hlgli,Liirdof,  lT.83. 

,  Mtrdn,  T.  OS.    Hie  letten  quoted, 

body  eihomed  and  barol,  t1.  48(k 
man,  George.at  York,  li.i^  Pob- 
rton  of  hlf  "  betwtio,*' ».  831. 


labner,  Sr  John  and  I«dy,  UI.  196,  in, 
EOfl- 

iQlmer,  Sir  Ralph,  m.  a^l. 
lulmera,  Ihe,  lii.  14fi. 
lninbl*,  IjJrd  of,  It.  40. 

lu^hiey,  lird."   SiiCedl. 
lurBoyne,  writM  to  CaWn^  t.  8M. 

Ihs^ngllah,  I^mi.  H^'mq  Shu, 
H9,  Funlaiiment  of  hla  two  uni,iL 
21ft-218.  SaiTKnderaandtal 
319.    Mcs.SaS. 
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SvriM,  MaeWnHam,  zi.  906.  IMteti  the 
QcnUdinee,  284. 

Bnrka,  Oliver,  preswd  to  death,  zi.  268. 

Bmfce,  Shan,  his  antipathy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, X.  562.  Puninhed  by  Mai  by,  xi. 
918.  His  immorality,  288.  Murdered 
by  his  brother,  288. 

Burke,  Theobald,  kills  Fitsmaurioe,  xi. 
284.    Killed,  284. 

Bvk*,  Ulick,  xi.  216.  Punished,  218. 
Galled  on  to  head  a  rebellion,  285. 
Mnrden  liis  brother,  and  becomes  Barl 
of  Clanrickarde,  288. 

Boikes,  their  feud  with  the  Oeraldines, 
zl.  284.  Rise  against  the  English,  258. 
DaAftted  by  Malby,  266. 

Bmwt,  Bishop,  referrea  to,  vi.  297. 

Bmift  Island,  occupied  by  the  French, 
"L  190.  >vho  are  dislodged  by  Ad- 
arirml  Winter,  191. 

BoRoaghs,  Admiral,  opposes  Drake  -  sat- 
tadc  on  Cadiz,  xU.  892.  And  again  at 
St.  Tinoent,  894. 

'Juhlog,  fort  of,  taken  by  Lord  Grey,  yi. 
468. 

Under,  Sir  Edmund,  x.  495.  Detained  in 
1>abiin,  507. 

BatkT,  Sir  Edward,  x.  495.  His  depend- 
ants murdered,  502.  Challenges  the 
English  man  to  man,  608.  His  re- 
venge, 507.    Detained  in.  Dublin,  507. 

BoUer,  Lord  James,  ii.  808  ;  It-  71. 

Butlers,  their  wars  with  the  Geraldines, 
Tiii.  67.  Their  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  x.  488,  495;  xi.  278. 
Destroys  the  Scots  of  Munster,  x.  643. 

Bntteyaot,  zi.  243. 

Bays,  Paul,  xi.  56. 

ByUlngton,  Thomas, ii.  469. 

Byron,  de,  High  Admiral  of  Fiance,  ii. 
882;  iv.  155, 169,822. 

CABOT,  JOHN,  his  voyage,  Tfi.  485. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  with  liis  father,  yiii. 

485. 
3alais,  dlssolutiion  of  the  conference  at, 
Ui.  472;  iv.  845,  846.  The  Pale  at- 
tacked, 406.  Second  conlbrence  at,  416. 
Arrival  of  Pole  at,  vi.  256.  Plots  to  be- 
tray it,  427.  428.  Expenses  of,  428. 
Warnings  about,  456.  Besieged  and 
taken  from  England,  460-466.  Its 
value,  471.  Anxieiy  of  the  French  to 
keep  it,  vii.  80.  Instructions  of  the 
French  King  as  to  it,  84,  85.  Eliza- 
beth insists  on  its  restoration,  60,  260, 
261.  Arrangement  ^fae  Congress  of 
Oambray ,  66. 67.  Refusal  of  the  French 
lo  entertain  the  question  of  restoration, 
261.  Elisabeth  insists  on  its  restora- 
tion, 448,  449.  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
proposal  for  Its  recovery,  486.  Its 
fbnnal  surrender  demanded  by  France, 
5^.  BeAisal  of  France  to  give  it 
op.  iz.  69.    The  Armada  off,  xU.  498, 

Oildanm,  Coco,  zii.  510,  64L 


oTamui  btftn 


Oalverlej,  in  a  naasage 
Terouenne,  Iv.  256. 

Calvin.  John,  v.  108, 104, 858,  410. 

Calvinlsts,  their  views  of  the  Prayer  Botdc 
of  1559,  vU.  82,  88.  In  France,  ix.  807. 
Distinction  tdmm  by  the  Catholics  be- 
tween Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  826, 
827  note.  Calvinism  at  Northampton, 
X.  113,  114. 

Cambray,  besi^^  by  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  xi.  448. 

Cambray,  peace  of,  vii.  61. 

Cambridge,  Act  as  to  Begging  Scholars 
of,  i.  86.  Deserted,  t.  2^.  Queen 
Elisabeth's  visit  to,  viii.  98.  Its  sym- 
pathy with  Puritanism,  xi.  882. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  iv.  66. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  of  Lundy,  iv.  226. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  i.  142.  158 ;  ii.  202. 
Deprived  of  his  see  of  Salisbury,  iii.  81. 

Campian,  Edmund,  the  Jesuit,  xi.  882. 
His  mission  to  England,  888.  Reaches 
London,  344.  Preaches  near  Smith- 
field,  845.  His  success,  846,  266. 
Challenges  the  English  divines,  849. 
Publishes  his  "Ten  Reasons,"  865. 
His  career,  865  et  seq.  Examined  brfore 
the  Queen,  870.  Tortured,  872.  His 
disputation,  376.  His  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 877-882. 

Canterbury,  interference  with  the  elec- 
tion at,  iii.  846. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal,  elected  Poiw  as  Paul 
Vf.,  vi.  828.    See  Paul  IV. 

Caramt,  nephew  of  the  last,  vi .  461. 

Oarberry  Hlil,  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
the  Lords  meet  at,  ix.  90. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  his  horoscope  and  the 
error  it  has  led  to,  iii.  876.  His  enre 
of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
vii.  888  note. 

Carden,  Sir  Thoma«,  iv.  276. 

Cardigan,  our  Lad>  's  taper  of,  iii.  266. 

Cardmaker,  a  preacher,  vi.  800.  Burnt, 
888. 

Oarew,  Sir  Gawin,  his  evidence  against 
Surrey,  iv.  470 ;  vi.  179. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  ii.  176 ;  iii.  286.  Lost 
fai  the  "  Mary  Rose,"  Ir.  891. 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  account  c^  Italy, 
i.  240.    Tried  for  treason,  iii.  807. 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  a  schoolboy,  I.  68 ;  iv. 
256.  Commands  the  "Venetian,"  886; 
V.  167, 170, 191.  Joins  Queen  Mary,  vi. 
144.  Conspires,  146-148.  Flies,  148, 
194,  197,  224.  On  a  commission  to 
<>nd  the  war  in  Scotland,  vii.  246. 
Restores  discipline  in  the  army  in 
Scotland.  257.  Ordered  to  repress 
piracy,  viii  476.  At  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's trial,  X.  828.  In  Ireland,  484. 
His  cruelties,  508,  509.  Joins  Essex, 
567.    Leaves  him ,  560. 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  the  younger,  killed  ai 
Glenmalure,  xi.  260, 251. 

Carew,  Lady,  search  at  her  home,  ifl. 
429  note. 
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OtMfWB,  the,  W.  9SS ;  li.  148.  Of  Mblitm'f 
Ottery,  146.    Settle  in  IrelaiMl,  z.  490. 

Carey,  George,  proposal  to  marry  him  to 
Mary  Stoart,  ix.  296, 886. 

Carey,  Sir  Henry,  created  Lord  Honadon, 
▼ii.  41.  Holds  the  lists  at  Greenwich, 
157.  Elizabeth's  regard  for  him,  441. 
Takes  the  Garter  to  Charles  IX.,  yiii. 
69.  Opposed  to  the  Norfolk  marriage, 
ix.  475.  Sent  to  Scotland,  486,  GUO. 
Sent  to  join  Sussex  in  the  north,  629. 
His  yiews  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queen, 
568.  DefeatH  Dacres,  600.  Th>*  Queen's 
letter  to  him,  601.  On  the  Border,  x. 
42.  His  letter  on  the  danger  of  the 
Queen,  888.  At  Edinburgh,  841.  Has 
charge  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
lmidj889.  Intweedes  for  the  Duke's 
life,  890.  Sanctions  Lord  Essex's  Irish 
SQhemes,  666.  Ordered  to  Bdinburgh, 
A  804.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  Seot- 
iaod,  xii.  88.  Threatened  by  Elisabeth, 
89.  His  interview  with  Amra,  40. 
DBceired  by  Anran,  41-44.  Sent  on 
embassy  to  James,  877.  His  death, 
680. 

Osrey ,  Sir  Robert,  his  letter  to  liis  fttther, 
xii.  23.  Sent  on  an  embasiqr  to  Scot- 
land, 848. 

\'«rlingford,  Shan  O'NeiPe  raid  on,  Tfii. 
64. 

Carlisle,  Statute  of,  ii.  18-  State  of  the 
diocese  of,  in  1561,  vU.  480. 

Carlos,  Don,  son  of  Philip  II.,  vi.  186. 
To  marry  a  sister  of  Francis  II.,  til. 
9^.  And  subsequently  Queen  of 
Scots,  868,  889,  899,  509.  Consent  of 
his  ftither,  532.  The  prefect  cools,  6^. 
His  character,  550. 

Oarmtehael,  It.  485. 

Carrickfergus,  the  Earl  of  Essex  lands  at, 
X.  558. 

Carrlgafoyle,  capture  of,  xi.  241. 

CarriRogonnel,  taken,  iv.  74. 

Carrows,  account  of  the,  viil.  1 

Carter.  mMshal  of  Munster,  murdered, 
xi.2^. 

Carthagona  eaptmed  by  Drake,  xii.  167. 

Cartwright,  Thomaa,  at  Cambridge,  x. 
116.    Expelled,  117. 

Cashel,  Archbishop  of,  offers  the  crown 
of  IreUnd  to  Spain,  x.  497,  521.  His 
fortunes  in  Spain,  520.  His  letter  to  the 
Pope,  521.  Sent  over  the  flrontier,  xi. 
41. 

.':!a8ket  letters,  the,  ix.  118,  2[)0,  204  note, 
263.  Proposed  attempt  of  Lord  West- 
moreland to  seiee  them ,  287.  Produced 
in  eTidence  by  the  Recent,  260.  Ser- 
jeant Barham's  statement,  400  note. 

Cassilis,  Sir  Gregory,  i.  125, 181, 189, 157, 
249,  861.  His  interriews  with  Pope 
Clement,  374,  876,  381 ;  ii.  335,  878. 
His  interrlew  with  Pope  Paul  III.  re- 
specting Anne  Boleyn,  iii.  80, 

JlMsiUs,  Kennedy,  Earl  of,  ir.  86,  188, 
21&,  226,  230,  297  note,  368  wHe;  Ix. 


46.   Taken  at  £aiq;iia«,  227.   tnlhatt 

barton,  x.  180. 
Casimir,  Duke,  invades  Lorraine,  xl.  07 

In  the  Netherlands,  116.  Meesage  ftoo 

Elizabeth,  148. 
Castlemartyr  taken  by  the  IriA,  x.  663. 
Castlemayne  recovered  by  the  Irish,  z. 

662.    Returned,  xi.  198. 
Castle  Ishind,  xi.  248. 
Castletown,  English    expelled   from,  z 

662.    Returned,  xi.  198. 
Castro,  Alphonso  de,  chaidalh  of  fflog 

Philip,  vi.  808. 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  i.  107.  Betrothed, 

115.  Her  marriage,  117.  Her  eharao- 
ter,  118,  141.  .Her  position,  147,  148 
318.  Her  diroree,  156.  289,  268,  269, 
866,879,880,410,418-^.  Theinmur 
rection  party  gathers  round  Iter,  816, 
816.  Her  letter  to  the  Emperor,  808, 
(and  ii.  168).  Her  residence  at  Ampt- 
hill,  816,  417.  Caned  ttie  *'Lady 
Catherine,"  417.  Refhses  to  appear 
before  Cranmer'0  eourt  at  .Dnnsta* 
ble,  418.  Sentence  given  against 
her,  418.  She  thinks  of  leaving  Bii|r- 
land,  434.  Urged  by  the  Emperor  to 
remain,  484.  Ordered  by  proclamation 
no  longer  to  be  called  Queen,  but 
Princess  Dowager,  485hI87.  Her  re- 
ception  of  Lord  Mountjjoy  and  the 
Commisslonere,  489-  Her  condnet  al 
this  first  interview,  440-444;  U.  164. 
Implicated  in  the  eonsplxacv  of  the 
Nun  of  Kent,  174,  177.  Her  death 
at  Kimbolton,  448.  Her  last  letter  to 
Henry  VIII.,  444.  Her  will,  446. 
Buried  at  Peterborough,  446.  JSfiiBeti 
of  her  death  abroad,  ni.  20.  The  Act 
of  Divorce  repealed,  vL  116. 

Catechism,  English   Church,  author  a 
the,  vii.  490  note. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  her  marriage,  1. 868 
898;  ii.  161;  r.  288.  Becomes  Regent 
of  France,  vii.  810.  Agrees  to  the  Conn 
oil  of  Trent,  889.  Her  conduct  to  th« 
orthodox  preachers,  891.  Sir  H.  Sidney 
sent  by  Queen  Elisaiieth  to  her,  406. 
Present  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  486 
Makes  an  eflbrt  for  peace  with  Cond4> 
448.  Proposes  a  marriage  betwee> 
Charles  IX.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  vIL 

116,  128,  168,  169.    Drawn  hito  th« 
Catholio  League,  241.     Sends  M.  d 
Yilleroy  to  the  Scoteh  lords,  Ix.  104 
Her  offers  to  tiiie  Earl  of  Murray,  184 
Representations  of  Chatelh^rault  to,  a* 
to  Scoteh  afEedrs,  196.    Declines  Eliza 
beth's  proposals,  197.    Inclines  to  Mary 
Stuart,  210.   Her  policy  of  toleration  it 
religion,  808,  809.  Seizes  English  chips 
420.  Suggests  Alencon  instet^  of  A^^ou 
for  Elizabeth,  x.  188 ;  xi.  66.    Refiisee 
assistance  to  Mary  Stuart's  friends,  x. 
275.     Disousskm  on  the  tireaty  tritb 
England,  858.    Her  panic  at  the  con- 
duct of  Elisabeth,  886-887.  ~ 
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K'*  murUga  with  EHbIwUi,  US. 
rltndi  Dob  Antonio,  6M.  PropogH 
4  uniAb  of  Bncluid  ftnd  Fimee  iinlut 
ilp^n,  lU.  S/:  BococBlM'  O—  <l*iB> 
of  Dw  Klnc  of  SiLnm,  18.  AdriM 
Ilanrr  lU.  loluw  tha  9taM  dapnlha, 
Bl,    llwwtns  ft  leCIn  flun  EUBbrth, 


OUhoUn  ft^,  DUdltelol  tnaobeij  of, 
IDwudi  Xitttai,  I*.  413.  Biptote- 
Ikni  of,  ftt  ttu  MBeiitaQ  of  BttHitwlh, 
tS.  U.    Tbslr  p(idtloaftttblittiiia,!0. 

OBIhslk  Wth,  TMBmUoD  of,  douailad 
to  Ih*  W««*n  IniDneDla,  t.  ITS. 
UillngUoo  bMntn  CatEoIku  %oi  Pm- 
■bti,  tL  48.  PoriUoa  of  Cutballn  gsn- 
Bhbhi,  182.  DiOknoH  of  pibufiilei 
tatwm  CithoHi  ud  ProtMitanC,  tII. 

a  SI.  OMIwHo  com^olnti  of  lbs  n- 
t  of  (ha  elKllaiia.  e.  Proceatoflhe 
BbhoH  BgilDit  doctrivU  cbangen 
TliB  UiHUwknl  ooatroTaHT  In  M 
minitar  Ablw)',  TB.  Tbo  blaboin 
nlMil  mil  ImpriaoDail,  M.  Thdr  i 
pUInt  of  King  PtaDip,  101.  Theli 
^'■-^~'_^  - 
Iv  to  ill*  etuDu,  us. 
■ndidi  CuboUn  unbut  Khig  Philip, 
nC     ARwt  cC  "nuusuiicm,"  S«. 


ir  Bllnbalh,  lUI. 
ee.  Thrir  dnp^r  >[  Fhlllp'i  frigndil- 
Bwu  ■Hh  BUi^nCh,  72.  BUllintban- 
Impwltion  of  ttaa  Thirty-idu  ArdidH, 
t8S.  mCmt  of  the  mnnleF  of  Dunli; 
on  Uho,  331.  Datbollo  mwOoa  hi 
Bn^ud,  ii.  UD-  Th^  hops  ttsm 
Iha  qnml  wltli  ^■In,.  >74.  Pnpii- 
Mlou  of  tteOitludkiwUlitT'io  lobtl, 
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lODltioiot  Lori  Bnighlej,  t 

C»il'  Tbooiiui,  ix  538, 544,    Ooia  to  th* 
d^iss  of  Edinburgh,  1.4S9.  aiintnin, 

Cicil,  SlrThDmBi.iiinatDUdEOmiHiTor 
_  Brill,  .11. 100. 

29).  On  tb»  duten  af  Ew- 
.JB4.  IVIth  SomHHC,  3M.  441, 
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of  the  n^jotiationfl,  262.  ArrangBB  all 
difficulties  with  Monlnc,  268.  Receiyes 
fresh  orders  from  the  Queen.  264.  His 
answer,  266.  Return  of  Cecil  to  Court, 
272.  Uis  unpopularity  there,  272,  281. 
His  letter  to  Throgmorton  on  Scotch 
affairs,  281.  Proposes  to  retire  from 
pubUo  life,  282.  His  communication  to 
de  Quadra,  284,  285.  His  comparison 
of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  two 
suitors  for  the  Queen's  hand,  290  note. 
His  advices  to  Sir  N.  Throgmorton,  814. 
Uses  "  byeways  "  to  prevent  the  Dudley 
marriage,  820.  Urges  a  league  with  the 
Huguenot  Ieader8f822.  Helped  by  Lord 
Paget,  822, 828.  His  negotiations  with 
de  Quadra,  841,  842.  In  disgrace  at 
Court,  881.  Supposed  to  have  been  the 
secret  mover  of  the  Lady  Catherine 
Qrey's  marriage,  881.  Maltland  not 
true  to  him,  4^.  His  notes  of  "  Eng- 
land's peril  if  Cond6  be  overthrown," 
420.  His  angry  debate  with  de  Quadra, 
442,  448.  Generally  detested  by  the 
people,  474.  Endeavours  to  get  rid  of 
de  Quadra,  487,  600.  Inveighs  against 
Philip,  494.  ffis  speech  on  a  penal  law 
against  the  Catholics,  601.  His  plan 
for  the  succession,  512.  His  inquiry 
into  Irish  disorders,  viii.  55.  Reopens 
negotiations  for  the  Austrian  marriage, 
75.  His  enmity  with  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley, 87,  91.  King  Philip's  opinion  of 
Cecil,  92.  His  advice  to  the  Protestant 
Bishops,  104.  His  answer  to  the  final 
demands  of  the  Scots,  117.  His  corre- 
spondence on  the  Austrian  marriage, 
128.  His  answer  to  Catherine  de  Medici's 
offers,  125.  Protests  of  the  Bishops 
against  the  Queen's  ipjunctions,  141. 
Letter  from  Archbishop  Parker,  144. 
His  proposals  as  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  162.  His  views  of  the 
perils  of  the  Darnley  marriage,  162. 
And  of  Scotch  affairs,  206.  Bedford's 
and  Murray's  remonstrances,  214.  A 
sketch  of  the  Rizzio  conspiracy  sent  to 
him,  254.  His  spy  at  Holyrood,  287. 
His  table  of  contrasts  between  the 
Archduke  and  Leicester,  294  note.  His 
notes  on  the  question  of  succession,  816 
note.  His  advice  to  Sidney,  421.  His 
Protectionist  views,  442.  His  remarks 
on  the  English  fisheries,  448,  444.  His 
means  to '*  encourage  mariners,"  446. 
HI.4  fast,  445.  His  protestations  to  the 
Queen  regarding  Scotch  affairs,  ix.  145. 
The  Queen's  speech  to  him,  151.  His 
answer,  151.  His  measures,  188.  His 
advice  as  to  Scottish  affairs,  209,  221. 
HBs  view  of  the  position  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  2S6,  237.  Sends  a  sharp  note 
to  the  northern  gentlemen,  241.  On 
the  Queen's  uneasiness  as  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  829.  Differs  from  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  as  to  the 
Ibrelgn  policy  of  England,  861.    His 
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dismiRsal  proposed  to  be  demanded  b^ 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  877.  Bon 
Querau's  account  of  him,  977,  878. 
Desires  to  assist  the  perseeuted  Nether^ 
lands,  879.  His  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  Eo^gland  at  the  beginning  of  1569, 
412.  Policy  which  he  recommends  to 
the  Queen,  415.  Cecil  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  schemes  of  Arundel  and  Norfolk, 
420.  Imprisons  the  Spanish  in  London, 
428.  Advocates  war  with  Spain,  424 
Party  headed  by  Norfolk  for  his  over- 
throw, 426.  His  answer  to  Don  Guerau, 
448.  Conspiracy  of  Arundel  and  Nor- 
folk against  him,  445.  Plan  to  destroy 
him,  ^2.  Separates  Norfolk  from  the 
Catholic  lords,  454.  His  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
458,  459.  Suspects  Norfolk,  475.  His 
advice  as  to  Norfolk,  492.  EOs  notes  on 
the  difficulties  respecting  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  496.  His  papers,  499  no£«.  Ex- 
amination of  the  Catholic  conspirators, 
500.  Draws  up  the  Queen's  manifesto 
to  her  subjects,  x.  5.  Draws  up  iu- 
structions  as  to  Scotch  aflbirs.  29. 
Quarrel  with  Arundel,  61.  His  opinion 
on  the  proposed  restoration  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  81.  Senl  to  Chatsworth 
to  negotiate  with  her,  108,  119.  His 
view  respecting  Cartwright,  116.  His 
review  of  the  situation  of  the  Queen, 
127.  Favours  the  Ai^ou  marriage,  129. 
Created  Lord  Burghley,  188.  His  spies, 
212.  His  paper  on  the  Queen's  marriage, 
282.  Discovers  the  Ridolfi  secret,  Wf>, 
295.  Conspiracy  to  murder  him,  811, 
818.  Sends  the  conspirators  to  the 
Tower,  814.  Information  sent  to  him 
by  one  of  them,  814.  Becomes  danger- 
ously ill,  868.  His  letter  to  Coligny, 
887.  His  opinion  of  the  8t.  Bartholo- 
mew massacre,  421.  His  proposals  to 
de  Quaras,  481.  Urges  the  Queen  to 
interfere  in  Scotland,  450.  His  rewards 
for  his  public  services,  xi.  21.  His  ad- 
vice as  t-o  the  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
88.  Draws  out  a  plan  of  the  situation, 
55.  Attempt  of  Mendoza  to  bribe  him, 
126.  His  displeasure  at  the  Queen's 
conduct,  128.  On  the  Alen^on  marriage, 
168, 176, 178.  His  advice  to  the  Queen, 
188.  His  orders  to  Ormond  as  to  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  239.  His  censure 
of  the  English  cruelties,  272.  Half 
trusted  by  the  Queen  in  Scotch  matters, 
296  note.  Publishes  the  "  Execution  M 
J  ustice,"  888, 389.  Answered  by  AUen 
889,  390.  Supports  Mendom's  demands, 
428.  Drake's  present  to  him,  428.  An- 
swers Elizabeth  as  to  the  Alenpon  mar- 
riage, 430.  His  advice  to  her,  438. 
Reasons  with  her,  457.  Agrees  with 
Mendoza  on  disposal  of  Drake's  plunder 
and  a  Spanish  alliance.  475.  Reasons 
with  the  Queen  on  this  alliance,  482 
484.    His  remarks  on  SUiabeth's  IMi^ 
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lory,  488.  KUsibeth  oomalts  him  uid 
hf&r  OouDoil  renpeoting  the  support  of 
Um  Seotch  liordu,  568.  Uifl  opinion  of 
the  Queen's  policy,  &89.  Defends  her 
seTerity  to  the  Catholics,  &49.  His 
statwuent  respecting  England,  xii.  17. 
Directs  the  public  policv-,  19.  liiM  letter 
respecting  the  clergy,  21.  Ilis  despair 
of  Elizabeth,  88.  Hond  of  Union  in 
dufimce  of  her,  58^  Uow  estimated  by 
Mary,  67.  Herle's  letter  to  him,  148 
note.  His  eldest  son  appointed  governor 
of  Brill,  160.  Acquainted  with  Cham- 
pagny's  intrigues,  169.  Remonstrates 
with  Klimbeth  as  to  treatment  of  the 
Stataf ,  194.  One  of  the  commissioners 
for  Blary's  trial,  284,  801.  Ills  inter- 
riew  with  Bfarj,  298.  Replies  to  Mary's 
denials,  806.  His  conoem  in  Mary's 
death,  818,  862.  Disgraced  by  the 
Queen,  871.  His  opinion  of  Elixabwth's 
treatment  of  the  States,  405.  Laments 
her  parsimony,  488.  De  TUopital's  in- 
terriew  with  him,  489.  Arrival  of  the 
Armada,  and  successes  of  Lord  Howard. 
8u  Howard,  Lord,  of  EfBngham.  His 
death,  680. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  his  deaoription  ct  the 
English,  i.  28.    Quoted,  241. 

Celtic  chie£B,  v.  880. 

Cercamp,  conference  at,  vi.  484  ;  vii.  80. 
Prorogued,  81. 

Cervino,  Marcellus,  elected  Pope,  as  Mar- 
cellus  XL  ,  vi.  828. 

Chalouer,  Francis,  vii.  646. 

Chaloner,  Six  K.,  lii.  160. 

Chaloner,  Sir  T.,  warns  Queen  Elizabeth, 
vii.  164.  Notice  of  him,  164  note.  His 
conversations  with  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
and  de  Feria,  142, 164, 166.  His  letters 
on  the  state  of  affairs,  189.  His  letter 
to  the  English  sailors,  viii.  467.  His 
impatieDce  at  his  residence  at  Madrid, 
472  note.  His  illnees  and  death,  473 
note. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Leonard,  y.  247. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Thomas,  Eiiglish  am- 
bassador at  Brussels,  v.  806,  S22.  Sent 
on  a  special  embassy  to  Madrid,  vii. 
196.  His  warning  to  Philip  U.,  viii. 
458. 

deChampagny,  M.,xi.  56,  75.  His  nego- 
tiations with  Elizabeth,  zii.  169-173, 
182. 

Champemowne,  Sir  Arthur,  vi.  146, 148. 
His  letter  to  Cecil,  ix.  370.  Sliare  in 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  settlement  in  Ulster, 
z.  665. 

Cliampemowne.  Henry,  is.  870. 

Ghanney ,  Maurice,  a  Charterhouse  monk, 
U.  840-343,345,850-856; 

Chantries,  iv.  447. 

Chappelle,  French  admiral,  vi.  218. 

Chappuys,  on  Cromwell^  quoted,  ii.  114. 

Qha^uys.  the  Imperial  ambassador,  iv. 

Cluuring  Cross,  fight  at,  vi.  176. 
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ObMDOck,  the  conspirator,  arrested,  zIL 
274.    Tried  and  executed,  286-290. 

Gliarles  V.  supports  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  i.  141;  and  Desmond,  151,  168, 
168.  Crowned,  240.  Misery  caused  by 
him  in  Italy,  241.  His  dubious  alle- 
gUnce  to  the  Papacy,  243,  245,  863, 
866.  His  letter  on  Anne  Boleyn,  864, 
376.  Meets  the  Pope,  877.  His  hi- 
trigues  with  France,.  892.  'Answers 
Henry  VIII..  433.  Advises  Queen 
Catherine,  438.  Plans  for  her,  ii.  196. 
Sends  to  Desmond,  278.  His  anxiety 
about  Paul  III.,  880.  His  oflers  to 
France,  830.  His  successes  in  AfUca, 
iii.  16.  He  offers  Milan  to  France,  18, 
20.  Denounces  Francis  I., 25.  Invades 
Provence,  27,  249.  His  professiomi  to 
Henry  VIII . .  250.  His  treachery,  257, 
258,  WO.  His  intentions  against  £ng- 
Und,316.  His  fleet,  318,  823.  Dislikes 
Anne  of  Clevee'  marriage,  412.  Visits 
Paris,  412-419.  His  interview  with 
Wyatt,  417.  His  quarrel  with  Henry 
VIII.  ends,  456.  On  Anne  of  Cleves' 
divorce,  475.  On  the  Milan  difficulty, 
iv.  112.  His  misfortunes  in  Afirica,  151. 
His  position  in  a.  d.  1542,  155-167, 
188.  His  treaty  with  Henry,  242-246. 
His  interview  with  the  Pope.  251.  At 
Augsburg,  259.  At  Spires,  260.  Storms 
Duren,  261,  262.  Reviews  the  English 
at  Landrtey,  266.  Makes  advances  to 
the  Lutherans,  279.  Recognises  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  309.  Be- 
sieges St.  Dizier,  817-822.  Retreats, 
WSS.  Signs  the  peace  of  Crdpy,  829. 
His  professions  to  Dr.  Wot  ton,  848 
Receives  Gardiner  and  Lord  Hertford, 
847,849,858.  His  correspondence  with 
Pole  and  the  Scots,  869.  His  disputes 
with  Henry  YIII.  on  the  arrest  of 
Flendngs,  370.  With  Pacet,  37&-877. 
\t  the  Diet  of  Worms,  883.  Alters  his 
tone  to  HcnJS  VIU.,  410, 412.  On  the 
Council  of  Trent,  v.  29.  Differs  with 
the  Pope,  94,  209.  Negotiations  with 
England,  210.  Wishes  to  make  the 
empire  hereditary,  279.  Edict  against 
the  Protestants,  280-282.  Interferes 
about  the  Princess  Mary, 803,  309.  At 
Augsburg,  816.  With  Dr.  Wotton,  820. 
Goes  to  Insbruck,  874.  His  policy  to 
Maurice,  377.  Is  nearly  captured,  879. 
Description  of  him  by  Morryson,  422. 
At  the  siege  of  Metz.  445.  Likely  to 
die,  446.  Interview  with  Morryson  and 
Dudley,  447.  Watches  Northumber- 
land, 449.  Destines  Mary  for  Philip, 
472.  Advises  moderation  to  Mary,  n. 
50, 55,  57.  Directs  Renard,  96.  Sends 
a  draft  of  the  marriage,  136, 140, 151. 
Advises  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay,  187.  Pensions  the  English, 
188.  Account  of  him  in  1554,  280. 
Defeats  the  French  at  Namur,  282. 
With  Pole,  252, 265.    His  intendsd  ab> 
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dication,  810.  Dies,  488.  His  oliarae- 
ter  and  hatred  of  heresy,  ix.  816,  817. 
His  last  iiuunctions  to  his  son  Philip, 
817. 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  succeeds  to 
the  throde,  Til.  807.  At  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  486.  His  letter  to  Queen  Kliza- 
beth,  521.  She  sends  him  the  Garter, 
yiii.  69.  Proposal  to  many  him  to 
Elizabeth,  123,  168,  169.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  description  of  him.  128.  Agaiu 
offered  to  Elizabeth,  ix.  176.  His  mar- 
riage, X.  135  note.  Inyites  England  to 
join  him  against  Spain,  286.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty  with  England,  853- 
867.  Conclusion  of  the  treaty,  857. 
Offers  to  join  Elizabeth  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  882.  Distrust  of  Elizabeth  at 
the  French  court,  884.  His  liberal 
policy  denounced  by  the  clergy,  894. 
His  character.  898.  Influence  of  Co- 
ligny,  898.  His  indignation  at  the  at- 
tempt on  Coligny's  life,  400.  His  ter- 
rors worked  upon  by  his  mother,  402. 
Scene  in  his  closet,  ^.  The  ma8«<acre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  404.  His  misera- 
ble death,  445. 

Clharles,  the  Archduke,  proposed  as  a  hus- 
band for  Queen  Elizabeth,  yii.  128 ;  viii. 
75.  She  gives  hopes  of  marrying  him, 
yii.  145-147.  Inyited  to  England,  148, 
208.  Count  Helfesteyn's  mission  to 
England  on  the  subject,  208, 206.  Pro- 
posed for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  509.  Re- 
fusal of  his  father  to  let  him  be  trifled 
with  again,  yiii.  75.  Death  of  his 
father,  96.  Continues  the  Queen's 
suitor,  97, 171,  203,  292 ;  ix.  174.  His 
stipulations,  179.  Declines  to  come  to 
England,  188. 

Charterhouse,  the,  ix.  327.  Monks  of,  ii. 
839.  Their  liyes  and  miracles,  341. 
Are  on  Queen  Catherine's  side,  342. 
Take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  348.  .Pre- 
pare for  death,  346.  timt  to  the  Tower, 
360.  Their  execution,  858, 354.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  suryivors,  355,  356. 

Charteris,  Andrew,  iv.  69,  70. 

Chartley  Manor,  Queen  of  Scots  at,  xii. 
235. 

Chartres,  Yidame  of,  comes  with  offers 
from  the  Huguenots,  yii.  432.  Escapes 
from  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  x. 
407. 

Ohasteauiieuf,  French  ambassador,  inter- 
cedes for  Nan,  xii.  292.  His  interview 
with  Elizabeth,  293.  Interferes  to  pre- 
vent Mary's  trial,  316.  Accused  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Eliza- 
beth, 336.  Examined  before  the  Coun- 
cil, 388. 

OhSitelar  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  story 
of,  vU.  606,  507. 

Ghatelh^rault,  Duke  of.  See  Arran,  Earl 
of. 

OhAtillon,  French  ambassador  to  Henry 
yn.,  i.  408  ;  iii.  817. 
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GhSLtillon,  Coligny,  Cardinal  of,  AKh 
bishop  of  Beau^tis,  his  Oalvinism,  yii 
828.  Sent  to  London  by  Cond6,  Ix 
884. 

Chator,  Christopher,  iii.  810, 486. 

Chatsworth,  the  Queen  of  Scots  at,  z.  67f 

Chedsey,  Dr.  v.  276. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  Edward  YI.'s  tutor,  v. 
183  ;  vi.  23,  86,  44. 

Cheke,  Mr.,  hi  Ireland,  xi.  266.  Killed  b,\ 
Smerwick,  267. 

Chelley,  of  Calais,  iv.  266. 

Cheny,  vi.  117. 

Chester,  Colonel,  xi.  88. 

Chevalier,  Joseph, iv.  868  note. 

Oheyne,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  822 ;  v.  242,468; 
vi.  36, 160, 166,  m  188. 

Cheyneys,  the,  iv.  888. 

Chichester,  state  of  the  diocese  of,  in  1660 
ix.  612  note. 

Chichester,  Bishop  of.    See  Sampson. 

Chichester,  Sir  John,  vi.  146,  148,  406. 
On  the  subsidy  in  1668,  vii.  90  note. 

Chichesters,  the,  iv.  888.  Settle  in  Ire- 
land, X.  490. 

Chisholm,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
sent  to  Paris,  ix.  78.  Undertakes  to 
kill  Maitland,  xii.  662. 

Cholmley,  remarkable  prophecy  of,  v.  264. 

Cholmondley ,  Sir  Richard,  suspected,  viiL 
157. 

Cholmondley,  Sir  R(^r,  iv.  144. 

Christ  Church,  founded  by  Wolsey,  ii. 
54. 

Christ's  Hospital  founded,  v.  868. 

Christian  religion,  ix.  806,  806.  As  a 
principle  and  as  a  speouwtive  system, 
X.  391. 

Christian  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  v. 877 ; 
vi.  159. 

Christina  of  Denmark,  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Milan,  proposal  to  many  her  to  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  iii.  254-267.  Failure  of  the 
negotiations,  259. 

Christopherson,  Mast«r  of  Trinity  and 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  vi.  488.  His  8«>- 
mon  and  death,  vii.  19. 

Church,  visitors  of  the,  v.  64.  Patron- 
age or  abused,  256.  Neglected  ser- 
vices, 256.  Profoned  buildings  of,  414. 
Plate,  &c.,  of,  robbed,  424.  Lands  of 
the,  vi.  237.  Debate  on  Ihe,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  282.  They  are  secured 
to  lay  owners,  288.  Bull  of  Pope  Paul 
IV.  on,  367.  Revision  of  the  Prayer 
Hook,  vii.  27,  81-83.  Theory  of  the 
Church  of  England,  81,  82.  Disorders 
in  the  Church  in  1564,  viU.  95.  The 
Queen's  determination  to  restore  order 
136.     See  Clergy. 

Cinque  Ports,  condition  of  the,  in  1564 
viii.  70. 

Clancarty,  Earl  of,  submits  to  Sidney,  ti 
207.    And  tQj[)rmond,  289. 

Clanrickarde,  Earl  of.     See  B\xA». 

Clanrickarde,  Earl  of  (bo«  of  the  ahevr 
See  Burke,  Uliek. 
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01are,  prooeedingg  in,  x.  518.  Raid  of 
Sir  W.  Pelham  in,  xi.  241,  242. 

Clarence,  Lady,  vi,  337. 

Clark,  Jobu,  an  Oxford  student,  il  55. 
His  death,  75. 

Olaxton,  Richard,  sentenced  and  par- 
doned, ix.  572. 

tneisby,  A»tolph,  his  trial,  ix.  578. 

iJlement  VII.,  Pope,  i.  134.  Ills  difflcnl- 
ties  as  to  Henry  TIII.'s  diyoree,  136, 
139.  Uia  inhibition,  288.  His  hatred 
of  the  Emperor.  241.  Opposes  Henry, 
243.  And  the  Emperor,  247.  Warned 
by  ParUament,  312.  On  annates,  884. 
His  policy.  355,  356.  His  journey  to 
Bologna,  8< 7, 879,  880, 882.  HU  insin- 
cerity, 383.  His  conduct  explained,  ii. 
128.  His  passion,  137,155.  Threatens 
to  boil  Bonner,  137.  His  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  151, 157.  His  conduct  can- 
vassed, 158.  221.  Excommunicates 
Henry  YIII.,  220.  His  death  and 
charactefr,  i.  242;  ii.  236. 

)e  Clerc,  Jacques,  or  Pi6  de  P41o,  the  pri- 
yateer,  vUi.  462. 

Clergy,  their  salaries  under  the  Plantag- 
enets  and  Tudors,  i.  46,  47.  Inven- 
tory of  ftimiture  in  a  parsonage  in 
Kent,  47  note.  N^lect  of  their  duty 
to  the  poor,  80.  ^tire  on,  by  Roy, 
101.  State  of,  97,  102.  Depravity  of, 
186,  188,  209.  Act  of  Accusation 
against,  198,  208.  Reply  to,  212,  228. 
Discipline  Act,  282.  Suffer  in  Premu- 
nire,  276,  277,  279.  Henry  VIII.  will 
not  pardon,  2S2.  Levying  of  the  fine 
on, 318, 321.  "  Benefit "  of,  826.  Abuse 
of  law  of  murder  among,  326.  Their 
bold  language,  345.  Finally  submit, 
ii.*  aOO.  On  oaths,  288.  Their  con- 
duct, 307-810.  Orders  of,  for  preach- 
ing, 310.  Their  powers  in  the  confes- 
sional, 818.  Their  sullen  temper,  lii. 
66.  Marriage  of,  842.  Their  debate  on 
Anne  of  Cleves,  462.  The  Scotch,  iv. 
47.  See  Convention.  Hatred  with 
which  ecclesiastical  courts  were  regard- 
ed by  the  laity,  vii.  9.  Effects  of  cleri- 
cal administration,  9.  Proposals  for 
oridling  the  clergy.  21.  Their  accept- 
ance of  the  Reformation,  90.  Marriage 
of  the  clergy  generally  disapproved,  475- 
The  deans  and  canons  and  their  wives, 
476.  Destitute  condition  of  the  parish- 
es, 477.  Temper  of  the  country  clergy, 
488.  Difficulties  of  the  Bishops.  481, 
482.  Dit<orders  in  the  Church,  viii.  95. 
Determination  of  the  Queen  to  restore 
order,  133.  Discipline,  133.  Marriage 
of  the  clergy,  1.34.  Quarrel  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Bishops,  135.  Re- 
fusal of  the  clei^y  to  submit,  142. 
"  Imps  of  Antichrist,"  ix.  172.  Bill  for 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  x.  195. 
■•  Their  condition  in  1584,  xil.  20-25. 

CM,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  I.  412. 
I,  Anne  of.     tSee  Anne  of  Glevw. 
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Cleves,  Duke  of,  his  displeasure,  iii.  466. 
His  answer,  468.  Vengeance  of  Charles 
Y.  on  him,  iv.  261,  2(S.  Death  of  his 
mother  the  Duchess,  263.  His  submiM 
sion,  203. 

Clifford,  Earl  of  Cnmberland,  iii.  126 
Protects  the  Mass,  vii.  480,  482.     Ob 
Jects  to  the  elevation  of  Norfolk,  ix. 
417,  418.    Comes  to  London  to  vritness 
Cecil's  downfaU,  454.    Ready  to  rtbel, 
471.  "A  crazed  man,"  517. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  iU.  177, 189 ;  iv.  46. 

Clinton,  Edward,  Lord,  commands  th« 
fleet,  V.  132.  Governor  of  Boulogne, 
213 ;  vi.  159 .  Admiral  hi  pUice  of  How- 
ard, 481.  His  expedition  to  Brittany, 
482.  The  Princess  EUzabeth  at  hto 
house,  487.  Quarrels  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  vii.  200.  Advises  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Scotland,  241. 
Advocates  war  with  Spain,  ix.  424. 
Marches  against  the  rebels,  &k),  541. 
Takes  command  of  the  Channel  Fleetj 
X.  61.  Becomes  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
goes  to  Paris  to  ratify  the  treaty  with 
France,  379. 

Clogher,  the  English  army  at,  viii.  416. 

Coal  trade,  v.  270. 

Cobham,  Sir  Henry,  sent  to  Vienna,  x. 
125;  and  to  Madrid,  202,  242.  His 
reception,  246.  Sent  again,  xi.  42. 
His  instructions,  47.  Philip's  answer 
to  him,  52,  58.  Leaves  Madrid,  54. 
Sent  to  Brussels,  58.  His  Interview 
with  Henry  III.  on  the  Alenpon  mar- 
riage, 488.  Walslngham's  advke  to 
him,  548,  546. 

Cobham,  Lord.     See  Oldcastle,  Sir  John. 

Cobham,  George,  Lord,  v.  246;  vi.  82, 
150.  His  house,  Cowling  Castle,  stormed 
by  Wyatt,  158, 172, 176, 177, 185.  His 
sons,  185,  205.    Receives  Pole,  258. 

Cobham,  William,  Lord,  his  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  Cercamp,  vii.  81  note. 
Spends  treasonable  letters  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  X.  211,  295.  Sent  to  the  Low 
Countries,  xi.  127.  Recalled,  168.  One 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  States,  xli. 
407,424. 

Cobham,  Thomas,  his  exploit,  viii.  468. 
Tried  for  piracy,  460.  Escapes  his  fiite, 
461.  Begs  his  brother  not  to  is^urs 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  z.  211. 

Cobhams,  their  robbery  of  the  Spanish 
courier,  vii.  408. 

Cockbum,  Captain,  his  mission,  vlli. 
210. 

CofBn,  v.  191. 

Coinage,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  allowed 
the  privilege  of,  v.  238.  Reformed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  vii.  464, 465.  Sketch 
of  the  liistory  of  the  coining  system, 
466-471. 

Colchester,  Abbot  of,  iii.  890. 

Cole,  Arthur,  of  Bfagdalen,  Ii.  57. 

Cole,  Dr.,  Provost  of  Eton,  his  sermon, 
vi.   882;  vU.  75.    At  the  theologicai 
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coucrovcrsj  In  Westminster  Abbey,  75, 
76. 

Ooligny,  Admiral  of  France,  yi.  449 ;  vii. 
819.  Seizes  a  conyoy  with  the  English 
ambassador,  Throgmorton,  484.  Takes 
the  field  with  Oondd,  447.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Dreux,  451.  Rallies  the  Hugue- 
not army  at  Jamac,  ix.  443.  Money 
sent  to  him,  470;  x.  19.  Received  by 
i\ie  Queen-mother,  804.  Cecils  letter 
to  him,  387.  His  preparations  for  war 
with  Alva,  894.  Warned  against  re- 
turning to  Paris,  897.  Wounded,  899. 
Murdered,  887;  405. 

Golonnas,  the,  yi.  425. 

OolTille,  Sir  John,  xi.  562,  578,  582. 

Commeudone,  Oardinal,  sent  by  Julius 
TIT.  to  liondon,  ri.  92, 98, 114. 

Commerce,  BngUsh,  in  1570,  x.  106. 

Communion  Service  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1559,  vii.  82.  Bill  for  eaibrced  at- 
tendance at,  X.  196, 284. 

Companies,  London.     See  Trade. 

Cond6,  Louis,  Prinoe  of,  imprisoned,  yii. 
80 1 .  Sentenced  to  death,  but  liberated, 
807.  Takes  the  field,  402.  Character 
of  his  soldiers,  402.  Progress  of  the 
war,  480,  481.  Pushed  by  Gnine,  481. 
Offers  Havre  and  Dieppe  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 481.  Allittnee  between  them,  483. 
Want  of  sincerity  ou  both  .sides,  485. 
Fails  to  conclude  peace,  448, 449.  Tak- 
en prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Oreux,  452. 
Offers  of  the  Qneen-nother  to  him,  518. 
His  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  518. 
Offers  terms  to  her  for  the  evacuation 
of  Havre,  519,  525.  Wishes  to  continue 
the  war  with  England,  viii.  64.  Estab- 
lishes himself  at  Rochelle,  ix.  810. 
Sends  Chfttillon  to  London,  834.  His 
reverses,  858.  His  growing  exhaustion, 
411.  English  rovers  under  his  flag, 
436,  437.    Killed  at  Jarnac,  448. 

ZIondd,  Henry,  Prince  of,  son  of  the  last, 
in  Paris,  X.  400.  Stands  by  the  wound- 
ed Admiral,  400.  Ready  to  march  on 
Paris,  xi.  67  His  advice  on  the  Alen- 
(on  marriage,  170. 

Conduit  in  Qracechurch  Street,  vi.  242. 

Confederate  Lords,  Scotch,  imprison  the 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Lochleven,  ix.  99. 
The  defence,  100.  Catherine  de  Medi- 
ci's message  to  them,  104. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Scotch  Reform- 
ers, vii.  276. 

Confessional,  abuses  of  the,  ii.  418. 

Conge  d'61ire,  ii.  201. 

Congregation.     See  Protestants,  Scotch. 

Coniers,  Robert,  tried  but  pardoned,  ix. 
572. 

Oonnaught,  Sir  E.  Fitton  in,  x.507, 517 ; 
xi.  216,  217.  Revolt  in,  195.  Desola- 
tion of,  270. 

Consecration  Bill,  viii.  812. 

Consistory  Courts,  i.  182.  Their  tyranny, 
184.185.  Their  corruption,  825.  Their 
tspionage,  848. 
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Constable,  Sir  Marmadake,  iii.  108;  ? 
202. 

Constable,  Sir  Robert,  Ui.  160, 165,  172, 
185.  Arrested,  195,  197.  Executed, 
208. 

Constable,  Sir  Robert,  a  spy,lx.  529, 540. 
Employed  to  entrap  Westmoreland,  574. 

Constables  of  Flamborough,  iii.  145. 

Consubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  ground  of 
approach  between  Lutherans  and  Cath- 
oUcs,  xii.  578. 

Contarina,  iii.  211. 

Convocation  of  Canterbui^,  surrender  of 
its  legislatiye  power,  i.  886,  887.  On 
the  divorce,  410.  Decides  against  the 
Pope.  411.  Its  meeting  at  St.  Paul's, 
iii.  61.  Sermon  before,  62.  Its  com- 
plaints of  heresy,  67-70.  Passes  Henry 
YIIL's  articles,  78.  Their  petition  for 
power  refused,  y.  78,  74.  Their  protest 
against  doctrinal  chanp,  yii.  56.  TlMlr 
proceedings  in  1568,  516. 

Convocation  of  York,  its  cliazacter,  iii. 
96.    On  Anne  of  Cleyes,  462. 

Convocation,  the  Irish,  iv.  78. 

Coo,  Christopher,  iU.  285. 

Cook,  Robert,  iii.  442. 

Cooke,  Sir  Antony,  vii.  48,  58  note. 

Cork,  Sir  W.  Drury  in,  xi.  216.  Threat- 
ened by  Desmond,  287.    Escapes,  289. 

Cornwall,  conspiracy  in,  for  Lord  Exeter, 
iii.  295. 

Comwallis,  Sir  Thomas,  y.  200 ;  yi.  160, 
175, 188, 456 ;  vii.  18.  Arrested,  x.  71. 
Liberated,  75, 

Corporations,  property  of  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical,  given  to  the  Crown,  y. 
77. 

Corrichie  Burn,  battle  of,  vii.  459. 

Corruption  in  England,  v.  259.  Instonee 
of  it,  vi.  821. 

Cosby,  Captain,  killed  at  Glenmalure,  zi. 
250,251. 

Cottisford,  Dr.,  ii.  62. 

Cotton,  Captain,  the  pirate,  yiii.  467 ;  xi. 
87  note. 

Council,  Privy,  in  1589,  iii.  885. 

Council  of  Trent,  opened,  y.  2®.  Conster- 
nation in,  81.  Retreat  of,  to  Bologna, 
85,  208-  Recommences,  875.  In  dan- 
ger, 878.  And  is  prorogued,  878.  Re- 
assembles, vii.  838.  Opposed  by  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Princes  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  League.  389.  Conditions  under 
which  England  will  recognise  it,  342. 

Council,  the  English,  complaints  of  Som- 
erset in,  V.  217,  298.  Betrays  North 
umberland,  vi.  81,  86,  44.  Escape  of, 
to  Baynard's  Castle,  41,  44.  Quar- 
rels in,  68,  98.  Will  permit  no  leyy  of 
troops,  154.  Irresolution  of,  at  Wyatt'a 
conspiracy,  169.  Two  factions  in,  188. 
Outbreak  in,  217.  Remonstrates  with 
Paul  IV.,  445,  474.  Changes  in,  on  th« 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  yii.  17, 18.  Do> 
termine  to  perseyere  in  the  War  in 
Scotland,  241.    Reasons  recomnMndlnt 
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Itu  CdiuicU  in  Fobnucy.  1669,  124 
~       ■     '     ir  of  SUij  Stu«rt'> 


'288     ieac  to  1^  BnnKrot,  210,  ^ 
HI.  boflk  on^lho  dL.orw,  283,  a«T^. 


I    ScolC 


tUCMWtOB,   177. 

■flUn,  i.  62     Parplailty 

idl  It  ttie  wu  in  Ute  Nctnenuiai,  ii. 

6a.    Couriilu  the  dBBWDita  ofAJBDCon, 

170.    Their  HlTiM  to  tie  Qii»a,l78. 

&<  Ellnbeth. 
CtnwcU,  Itiib,  thdr  dlugrMDuah  vltli 

Ika  »>ri  of  SwHi.riU.  U,  17. 
rviuncl),  Srottlib,C)i>nilejbstSnl)i*,TUI. 

Kfi.    PiDpoH  u  brfiu  ttM  4iMeD  or 

SroteUUiit,)!.  ISS.  ThririUffloutUM, 

CountrT  nDtlHDvi,  lnRuiu  kDd  daHn 

of,  Id  tbe  Uu  of  th>  Tudon,  1.  IB, 

61. 
SourliiH,  U.  d«,  IT.  IIS,  813;  iL  IS, 

US- 
OonrWnHj,  Marquis  of  Butar,  i.  113 ;  U. 

'~    ~      Bgsinil  ■ 

ATLocd 

a,  B97-W1  "■  ai'nrii  toe  Yo"»S 

dtuped,  806. '  Degnded  lud  eucoMd, 
306.  UiawUepirdeDed,  8G2. 
CourWnay,  Lord,  HD  of  Uie  ibo>»,  to 
Bury  Uu),  >l.  19.  Releutd  froTs  the 
ToHer.SG.  Hovtnated  b;  Maj7,e9, 
101.  Restored  in  blood,  118.  Hla  mii- 
«U.  123.  Hi>  ODOspiney,  141.  Sent 
hark  to  the  Tovei,  lU.  Dl«  U  Veoiw, 

Coiutenaj,  sir  WllUun.  t1.  106. 
Oourtsner^,  tbt,  ir.  886.    BeiU*  in  lie- 

Gourtwna  la  Aln'i  army,  U.  822. 

Cou'lu,  Mn>..ll.l6.'l. 

Uoutnoa*,  Bliliap  gf.  It  BskBibonnu, 
Tlil  70,71.    In  Uindon,7J. 

Coierdlle,  MIlea,  hilreriioDOft^Blblo, 
111.  S3.  PrtMhes  It  at.  Mirj'8  Cljlt, 
T  186.397.  B«oainu.BlabopofEiieter,  | 
185.  luptiMii.ri.  216,  Eolenaed,  821. 
■'■  '^?-, 

""yirilB." 

ta-lev',  Wal^,  T.39U. 

CoiB.  ii..  Dean  of  ChrUl  ChnMh,  I.. 
UO,  147  tuu.  Tutor  to  BdwudVl., 
Llia-  ll?i4aUi>r«,iU.10a.  Bitkat 


^7^1''**' 


«  ^Lrciibifiiiop  o 

dl.onwj'lS'Trii'w 
2^.  229.  On  tbatek 
UIb  oplnioA  of  Anno 
I.I.HJU,  -n^.  JIa  lettoi  (bout  bat, 
169,181.  OnTbomukBHkat'sdiiteL 
iU.  278.  Ul>  creed,  331.  Ohkihi  lb* 
aiArticlu,aH,3B^ll(l.  ttiMAwM 
of  Ulnea,  131.  lileneda  fis  Onn- 
«all,  161:  It.  373.  Hli  miutu7  iwl, 
8Se ;  T.  11.  ImpciBODs  QiTdlner,  «8. 
OpwiHa  the  Riot  of  dmioli  proporlr, 
79.  Pnvu^  the  Pnnr  BoA,  MO, 
320,382,863.  At  Oiidiiw'B  IriiJ,  gU, 
•^    ""   ""     —-pBrirt.aeg.    ?«o- 

7DOd,110,113.  m* 

iHr.UO.  IiEliela^to 
riKD  Leltsn  Pktut,  18T-liSj  -A.  M. 
Will  not  fl;,S6.    OOen  todafcnd  Hit 

■        ~        ■        ~     -IKBtlDtlU 
UDIHd,Ul. 


onbioloii,  3B&-8S1.    Cole 

dm,  an,  taa.  rae  mj 

lie  deaUi,  102. 


Kdlnburgh  Outl*,  170. 
Cnye,  m.  loe,  188. 
Onigli,  Anhblihop  of  Anuaab,  Till.  883 


apLrea  i^^Inat  Qu«d  uli 
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brifed  of  his  eommaiid,  and  sent  to 
London,  242.  In  Parliament,  z.  196. 
Rewards  for  his  public  services,  zi.  21. 
Becomes  controller  of  the  honsehold, 
£1,  57.  Bribed  by  Spain,  126 ;  zii.  169. 
His  treachery,  zi.  442.  His  intrignes, 
zii.  195, 200.  Influence  oyer  Elizabeth, 
897.  Sent  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  407, 
424.    Bebuked  by  the  Queen,  486. 

On^e,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Italy,  i.  250. 

Orome,  Dr.,  iii.  884;  iv.  458. 

Oromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  281. 

Oromwell,  Thomas,  his  hospitality,  i.  50. 
His  learning,  58.  Letter  to  hhn  firom 
his  son's  tutor.  58.  His  early  llfe,ii. 
110.  His  fidthfnhxess  to  Wolsey,  112. 
Bnters  Henry  YIII.'s  seryice,  114.  His 
will,  116-128.  His  sorrow  for  More, 
228.  His  letter  to  Cranmer,  280.  As 
to  Oharterhonse  monks,  856,  861.  As 
to  More,  882,  885.  His  scheme  for  a 
Voedus  Eyangellcnm,  894.  At  Anne 
Boleyn's  trial,  468,  486.  ffis  commis- 
sion for  education,  iii.  79.  On  the 
king's  policy  to  the  norttiem  rebels, 
170.  His  letter  on  Pole's  book,  218, 
216,  254,  292,  815,  828.  His  creed, 
884,844,846.  Hated  by  the  Peers,  868. 
His  dangerous  position,  408.  His 
breach  iHth  the  Khig,  405,  408,  428. 
Protects  Protestants.  427.  Failure  of 
his  foreign  policy,  485.  Greeted  ISarl 
of  Essez,  4SaQ.  ms  conversation  with 
Wriothesley,  444.  Oauses  of  hatred  to 
him,  447.  Arrested,  448.  Accusations 
against  hhn.  450-452.  His  lette)rs  to 
the  King,  474.  His  last  words  and 
prayer,  476.  His  death.  478.  His  char- 
acter, 478.  EflEect  of  his  &11  in  En- 
rope,  iv.  106. 

Oromwell,  Richard,  nephew  of  Thomas, 
ill.  110. 

dn  Croq,  French  ambassador  to  Mary 
Stuart,  viii.  807-809.  His  promises  to 
the  Lords,  iz.  66,  67.  Offers  to  mediate 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Lords,  87, 
88.  Enoz's  remarks  to  him  on  ttie 
massacre,  z.  444. 

Oumberlaod,  Earl  of.  See  OUfford,  iii. 
126.  Protects  the  Mass,  vii.  480,  482. 
Objects  to  Norfolk's  elevation,  iz.  418. 

Oumnor,  Amy  Robsart's  death  at,  vii. 
283  note,  286, 287.    Inquest  at,  291-298. 

Ouniga,  Don  Juan  de,  his  interview  with 
the  Pope,  z.  149. 

Ounningham,  Robert,  at  Bothwell's  trial, 

Iz.  47. 

Varle,  describes  Mary's  mode  of  corre- 
spondence ,  zii .  258, 260  note.  Arrested, 
276.    Ezamined,  285. 

i.  irrencv,  debasement  of  the,  iv.  427 ;  v. 
22.  Distress  caused  by  it,  112,  118. 
Humphrey  Holt's  address  on  the,  288. 
Grown  debts  to  be  paid  by  the  debase- 
ment of  the  currency,  265.  Ghurch 
plates  coined  into  bad  money,  271, 
824, 837, 829.    State  of  the  Irish  ooln- 
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age,  892.    Sn£Eering  oaased  by  it,  IW 
404.  Restoration  of  the  Irish  cnrrenqr 
404.    Reform  of  the  English  coinafl* 
vii.  464. 465,  508. 
Gunon,  Baron,  iii.  844. 

DAGRE,  Sir  GHRISTOPHER,  iii.  191. 
Dacres,  of  the  South,  Lord,  ex- 
ecuted, iv.  121. 

Dacres,  of  Naworth,  Leonard,  "  of  tiie 
crooked  back,"  his  suit  with  the  Dnka 
of  Norfolk,  iz.  875, 454.  The  OathoUos 
attach  themselves  to  him,  471.  Beady 
to  rebel,  471.  His  plan  to  carry  off  1u« 
Queen  of  Scots,  477.  Leads  tiie  Earl  of 
Gnmberland's  tenants,  517.  Retnmf 
to  London,  and  obtains  the  QoeenHi 
Ikyour,  527.  ffis  plans,  628,  541.  At 
Naworth,  589,  590.  Defeated  on  th* 
Gelt  river,  596-600.  Jofais  the  ftigltiTt 
lords  on  the  Border,  z.  22.  With  th« 
Duke  ofAlva,  817,  842. 

Delaber,  Anthony,  scholar  of  Alban  BaSl 
story  of,  U.  57,  W.  Imprisoned,  68.  B«- 
oants,  76. 

Dale,  Dr.  Valentine,  a  oimimissionflr  to 
the  States  of  Holland,  zii.  407. 

Dalton,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  ParUamont, 
viii.  880.    Arrested,  881. 

Daly,  Robert,  ylii.  884, 886. 

Danby,  Sh:  Christopher,  ilL  148. 

Danbys,  the,  iii.  145. 

Daniel,  John,  and  the  Dudley  oonspiney, 
vi.  406. 407,  415. 

Daniel,  Terrence,  becomes  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  viii.  65, 888. 

Darbyshire,  Father,  on  the  Armada,  ziL 

Darcy,  Lord,  of  Templehurst,  iii.  89, 90. 
His  character,  124.  In  PomfretGame, 
180, 161, 168, 165, 178 ;  iz.  524.    Taken 

Jirisoner,  iii.  185.  Sent  to  the  Tower, 
95.  Tried,  and  foretells  Gromwell's 
death,  208.  His  petition  and  ezecu- 
tion,  204. 

Darcy,  Lord,  holds  Pomfret,  Iz.  524. 

Darcy,  Shr  Arthur,  y.  60. 

Damley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  thonshtof 
as  husband  for  the  Queen  of  Soots, 
vii.  886,  878,  879,  896;  viii.  78,  111, 
112.  Difficulties  in  the  way,  88.  At 
Elizabeth's  court,  86, 87, 101.  Allowed 
to  return  to  Scotland,  122,  128,  180. 
Introduced  to  Queen  Mary,  182.  His 
friends  and  advisers,  Rizzio  and  Loid 
Robert  Stuart,  130,  132.  Determina- 
tion of  Mary  to  marry  him,  148.  Her 
demonstrations  of  affection  during  his 
illness,  158.  Preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage, 154.  Created  Earl  of  Ross,  157, 
158.  Randolph's  description  of  him, 
160, 161.  Ordered  to  return  to  England, 
178, 184.  His  horoscope,  178  note.  Re- 
fuses to  return,  188.  Marries  Queen 
Mary  and  proclaimed  King,  190.  Dis- 
cord between  them,  248.  His  demand 
for  the  orown  matrimonial,  2M,  847 
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€huffM  Ui>  Queen  with  infidelity,  248. 
Joins  a  conspiracy  against  Risslo,  249. 
His  position,  302.  Mary's  treatment 
of  him,  304-906.    His  terror  and  folly, 

806.  His  intended  flight  to  England, 

807.  Before  the  Council,  307.  Differ- 
encer  betVKn  him  and  the  Queen,  352. 
His  terror  and  illness,  369.  Carried  to 
Kirlc-a-Field,  373.  His  last  night,  379 
His  funeral,  is.  9.  History  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  liimj27.  Ballad  on  his 
murder,  83  note.    Threatened  investi- 

Stion  into  his  murder,  269, 278.   Open- 
l  of  the  commixNion  at  Torlc,  287. 
And  again  at  Westminster,  342. 

Itartington,  It.  266  note. 

Dayeli,  Henry,  murdered,  xi.  232. 

DaTison,  Secretary,  zi.  124, 126.  Recalled 
flrom  the  Low  Countries,  163.  Sent 
again,  664.  Sent  to  the  Scotch  Lords, 
6i8.  Sent  on  embassy  to  Holland,  zii. 
89.  His  reception  by  Elizabeth,  185. 
Presents  warrant  for  Mary's  execution, 
843.  His  interriew  with  Elizabeth, 
343-846.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  367. 
Elizabeth  proposes  to  prosecute  him, 
872.  His  trial,  378.  Opinions  of  tiis 
Jndges,  858. 

Day,  Bishop,  restored,  yi.  62,  84. 

Day,  Proyost  of  Eton,  yii.  490. 

Delaware,  Lord,  yi.  415. 

Delyin,  Baron  of,  imprisoned,  zi.  268. 
Plot  to  Uberate  hhu,  269. 

Denison,  Miles,  iii.  888. 

Deumark^  King  of.     See  Christian  III. 

Dennv,  Sir  Anthony,  y.  199. 

Dennyn,  Sir  Thomas,  yi.  148. 

Denys,  Sir  William,  v.  92. 

Derby,  Earl  of.     See  Stanley. 

Dderfel  (}adem,  miraculous  image  of,  iii. 
278. 

Derham,  Francis,  iy.  125. 

Dericlc,  yi.  412.    His  death,  415. 

Dering,  Father,  ii.  174. 

De  Boulz,  Imperial  general,  y.  422. 

Derry,  first  settlement  of,  yiii.  417.  Con- 
dition of  the  garrison  of,  422.  Pesti- 
lence at.  425,  427.  The  settlement 
mined,  427. 

Desmond,  James,  Eax<.  of,  i.  151 :  ii.  265. 
In  league  with  Francis  I^  266-  Ap- 
plies to  Charles  Y.,  267,  27B.  And  to 
the  Pope,  iii.  288 ;  iy.  89.  Rebels,  96. 
Restores  religious  houses,  yi.  429. 

Desmond,  Garrett,  Earl  of,  suspected,  yiii. 
16.  Quarrels  with  Ormond,  57,  5o ;  x. 
488.  Refuses  to  Join  O'Nell,  yiii.  414. 
Sent  a  prisoner  to  London,  x.  489.  Al- 
lowed to  return  to  Ireland,  645,  661. 
Esisapes  from  Dublin  Castle,  561.  His 
promises  when  in  England,  xi.  196. 
Submits,  and  is  pardoned,  197-199. 
Called  on  by  Fitz-Maurice  to  Join  him, 
229.  Continues  loyal,  281.  Rebels, 
286,287.  Ash ketyn  burnt,  236.  Offers 
of  Pelham  to  him,  242.  His  escape  from 
the  Castle  of  the  Island,  248.    \yithout 
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a  TwA  to  shelter  him,  254. 
from  Smerwiok,  258.  In  Ch«  flTHt, 
261,  2n.  2S0.  His  despair  and  cmal- 
ties,  266,  271.  Uis  son  in  England. 
271.  Refui!f8  to  submit,  277.  Or* 
mond's  campiUgn  against  him,  278. 
Betiayed  and  kUled,  281. 

Desmond,  Countess  of,  x.  561.  Ofibrs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  her,  xi.  242.  Suet 
for  her  husband's  pardon,  276.  Leayei 
hhn,  279. 

Desmond,  Sir  James  of,  xi.  231.  Falls 
back  upon  Dingle,  235.  Executed, 
247. 

Desmond,  Sir  John  of,  xi.  232.  Murdnt 
two  officers,  232.  Retires  to  Dingte, 
235.  Escapes  from  Kilmallock,  ^7. 
Joins  Lord  Baltinglass,  249.  Killed, 
270. 

Desmonds,  become  outlaws  in  the  forest, 
xi.261. 

Deyenter,  betrayed,  xii.  848. 

Deyereux,  Mr.,  iy.  468. 

Deyerenx,  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  z.  6(4. 
Undertakes  to  occupy  part  of  Ulster, 
654-556.  Lands  at  Carrickfeigus,  668. 
His  fidlure.  659.  560.  His  distress,  662. 
His  wife,  xi.  173.  Appointed  goyemor 
of  Ulster,  195.  Reduces  the  O'NeQfl 
and  Desmond,  197,  200.  His  campaign 
in  the  North.  203.  Orders  the  murdui 
at  Rathlin,  206.    His  death,  219. 

Deyonshire,  rebellion  in,  against  tbie 
Prayer  Book,  v.  165, 175 ;  yi.  129. 

Diaz,  Francesco,  in  Plymouth  harbour,  iz. 
866. 

Dieppe,  offered  by  Cond6  to  Elizabeth, 
yii.  481.  Occupied  by  English  scldiers, 
444.    Relinquished,  447. 

Diet  of  AuKPburg,  y.  93,  279. 

Dighton,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  104. 

Dijon,  baUiff  of,  iy.  323. 

Dinant,  siege  of,  yi.  230. 

Dingle,  Sir  W.  Pelham  at,  xi.  244.  An 
Italian  and  Spanish  force  at,  252. 

Dingley,  Shr  Thomas,  iy.  604. 

Discovery,  English  yoyages  of,  yiii.  486. 
John  Cabot,  435.    William  Hawkhu, 
438.     Sebastian  Cabot,  438.     AfHcao 
discovery ,  438.    Sir  J  ohn  Hawkins,  488 
485, 491,  493 ;  ix.  362-365 ;  x.  260. 

Dobbs,  Sir  Richard,  v.  368. 

Donegal,  yiii.  418. 

Dormer,  Sir  William,  yii.  18. 

Dorset,  Marchiouess  of,  iii.  24i 

Dorset,  Marquis  of.     See  Qrev. 

Dorthe,  M.,  iv.  248,  253,  254." 

Doughty,  John,  sails  with  Drake,  xi.  112, 
898.    Executed,  399. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  xi.  648. 

Douglas,  Qeorge,  ix.  198.  Sent  from 
L<x;hleyen,  208-  His  services  to  Mary 
Stuart,  210.  Accompanies  her  in  hex 
escape,  213.  Crosses  into  England  wiUi 
her,  234.  In  Paris,  273.  Captured,  zl 
682. 

Douglases,  the,  iy.  198, 866. 
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DouglM,  George,  at  the  murder  of  lUa- 
do,  Tiii.  267,  259.  Excepted  from  par- 
don, 359. 

Douglas,  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Lennox,  niece  of  Uenry  YIII.,  i.  118 ; 
ii.  489  Marries  Lord  Lennox,  iv.  866 ; 
Tii.  836.  Account  of  her,  387.  Wishes 
to  marry  her  son.  Lord  Damley,  to 
Mary  Stuart,  836,  837,  379,  896.    Imr 

Srisoned ,  897.  Her  legitimacy  doubted , 
98.  Demands  release,  426.  Hei^  hus- 
band allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  -?iii. 
96.  Sends  her  jewels  to  him,  108, 107. 
Again  mprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  151. 
Released,  ix.  18.  Her  clamours  at  the 
m-arder  of  her  son,  18,  88.  Her  letter 
to  Cecil,  X.  96.  Her  history,  xi.  89, 90. 
Her  death,  140. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  of  Lochleven,  ix. 
m,  212.  At  Langslde,  226.  Holds 
Northumberland  prisoner,  569, 660.  Be- 
fiises  to  detain  liim  longer,  x.  122.  His 
cprrei>pondence  for  the  release  of  North- 
innberland,  846.  Oiyes  up  the  Earl  to 
England,  360. 

DoTeroourtj  miraculous  rood  of,  !i.  96. 
Burnt,  96. 

Downs,  action  vttb  the  Flemings  in  the, 
m.  2d6. 

Drake,  Francis,  his  voyage  with  Haw- 
kins, ix.  863.  His  exploits,  81,  109, 
227,  895,  401-411.  Discovers  gold  at  S. 
Francisco,  419.    Sails  for  the  Celebes, 

419.  Passes   through  Sunda  Straits, 

420.  Excommunicates  Fletcher,  liis 
chaplain,  420.    Arrives  at  Plymouth, 

421.  Received  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
court.  421.  Sent  back  to  Plymouth 
to  laud  his  plunder,  424.     Knighted, 

427.  His  presents  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

428.  Joins  Antonio's  expedition,  448. 
Fits  out  a  squadron  against  Spain,  and 
anchors  off  Vigo,  xii.  163.  Sacks  the 
city  and  churches,  164.  Captures  St. 
lago,  166.  Carries  St.  Domingo  by  as- 
sault, 166.  Anecdote  of  him,  167. 
Captures  Carthagena,  167.  Shakes  the 
confidence  of  Spain,  168.  Returns 
home,  168.  List  of  his  squadron,  391. 
AttHcks  Cadiz,  392.  Waits  for  the 
Armada  outside  Llsbou,  893.  Sends  a 
challenge  to  Santa  Cruz,  396.  Sails  for 
Joruna,  396.  Takes  a  crack  at  the 
Azores,  396.  Returns  home,  396. 
Machinations  of  Crofts,  the  Controller, 
397.  Orders  wine  and  a^^o^vroot  for 
lii^  sick  seamen,  and  offends  the  Queen, 
4'>5.  His  plan  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  his  ships,  466.  Engages  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  483,  502,  503,  504.  Chases 
tbe  Spanish  fleet,  507.  His  letter  to 
Walsingham,  511.  His  advice  to  the 
Queen  not  to  hazard  the  kingdom,  514. 
Distress  of  the  English  fleet.  514.  Ru- 
mour of  his  capture,  543.  His  name 
execrated  by  the  Spaniards,  544. 

Drama,  English,   taste   for   the,  i.   73. 
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Mystery  Plays,  78.    Masqiie  at  Quia 
wich  described,  76. 

Draycote.  Sir  Philip,  iii.  160. 

Dress  before  the  Reformation,  i.  28.  Sk- 
travagance  of,  v.  121. 

Dreux,  batae  of,  vii.  462.  Results  of,  468. 

Drumlanrig,  iv.  217  note. 

Drury.  Sir  Drew,  associated  with  Panlet, 
xii.  346. 

Drury,  Sir  William,  vi.  80 ;  ix.  42.  Offers 
to  challenge  BothweU,  60.  On  Both- 
well's  seizure  of  Mary  Stuart,'68  *^ote, 
64.  His  account  of  her  escape,  212 
note.  Marshal  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
X.  58.  Recalled  to  Berwick,  66.  Sur- 
veys Dumbarton.  176.  Sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, 276,  278.  His  reception,  278. 
His  debts,  279.  At  Edinburgh,  '84^. 
At  the  conference  at  the  Oastle,  846. 
His  personal  danger,  360.  Recalled, 
860.  Asks  for  instructions,  468.  Or- 
dered to  conduct  the  si^e  of  Ediii« 
burgh,  467.  Appdnted  president  of 
Munster.  xi.  216.  His  execution  of 
Justice,  216,  222.  Appointed  lord  Jus- 
tice, 288.  Driven  into  Kihnallook,  with 
loss,  285,  286.  Returns  to  Cork  to  dit, 
286. 

Dubellay,  Bishop  of  Bayonne  and  Paris, 
i.  129.  His  remarkable  letters,  148, 
359,  403.  His  mission  to  England,  fi. 
195 ,  218 ,  220.  With  the  German  Prot- 
estants, 388 ;  iv.  236,  322,  826,  842, 
845 

Dubellay,  Martin,  brother  of  the  above, 
quoted,  iv.  881,  392. 

Dudleys,  the,  iV.  388 ;  vi.  80. 

Dudley,  Arthur,  the  impostor,  xi.  18 
note. 

Dudley,  Edward,  v.  201. 

Dudley,  Shr  John,  iii.  235.  Created  Lord 
Lisle,  iv.  193  note,  199,  293.  Com- 
mands the  fleet,  386,  388.  His  letter  to 
the  King,  396.  Called  "  God's  own 
Knight,"  423.  AtArdes,425.  Created 
Earl  of  Warwick,  v.  23.  At  Pinkie 
Cleugh,  58.  His  character,  201,  220, 
227,  2^,  249,  284,  293.  His  difficulties 
about  the  Emperor,  810,  314,  882. 
Rules  the  worst  phase  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 333-835.  llltreats  Sir  R.  Vane, 
345.  Made  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
350.  Plans  to  seize  Somerset,  851, 357| 
371.  His  letter  to  Crofts,  399.  With 
John  Knox.  438.  His  anger  witii 
Cranmer,  440.  His  critical  position, 
442,  443,  449,  452,  454.  Plots  against 
Mary,  459.  Persuades  Edward  VI.  to 
set  her  aside,  460.  Accused  of  poison- 
ing Edward,  471.  Appeals  to  France, 
472.  Announces  to  Lady  Jane  Gr^ 
that  she  is  Queen,  vi.  ^,  28,  81.  38. 
At  Cambridge,  38.  Proclaims  Mafy 
there,  45.  Arrested  by  Arundel,  47 
56.  His  trial,  71.  His  dread  of  death 
74.  Professes  tiimself  a  Catholic.  71 
His  execution  and  character,  79,  80. 
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(odtoy,  Lord  Wmrwick,  son  of  the  aboT», 
y.  466  ;  Ti.  25.  His  trial,  78.  Is  rm- 
pited,  77-  Commandfl  the  army  in 
poi^nefwion  of  Havre,  yii.  436,  447.  No- 
tice from  the  French  to  evacuate  Havre, 
519.  Besieged,  528.  His  difficulties, 
I  524-527.  Surrenders,  528.  Woundwl, 
528.  Proposed  as  a  husband  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  viii.  74.    Desires  to 

fo  against  the  northern  rebels,  ix.  588. 
larches  north,  541. 
Dudley,  Lord  Robert,  married  to  Amy 
Robsart.  v.  273 ;  vi.  80  ;  vii.  87.  Queen 
Elisabeth  enamoured  of  him,  87.  No- 
tice of  him,  88.  His  part  in  the  afiEair 
of  the  proposed  Austrian  marriage, 
146.  Charged  with  having  given  in- 
structions to  poison  his  wife,  152. 
Holds  the  list  at  Greenwich,  157.  His 
anger  with  Norfolk,  162.  "  The  King 
that  is  to  be,-'  187.  De  Quadra's  char- 
acter of  him,  210.  His  growing  pre- 
sumption, 213, 214.  Alleged  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  Queen  and  him,  242. 
Monopoly  in  the  export  of  woollen 
cloths  granted  to  him,  281.  Endeav- 
ours to  deprive  Cecil  of  his  place,  284. 
Relations  of  Dudley  with  the  Queen, 

285,  288.     Death  of  his  wife,  283  note, 

286 ,  287 ,  294-297.  Hated  by  the  nohU- 
ity,  297,  305.  His  marriage  with  the 
Queen  protested,  against  by  Thr(^mor- 
ton,  804.  Secret  advances  made  by 
Sir  H.  Sidney  and  himself  to  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  816,  833,  834.  Under- 
takes that  England  will  send  represent- 
atives to  the  Council  of  Trent,  385, 
837,  388.  389.  Conditions  under  which 
Philip  II.  will  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen,  844.  His  imprudent 
exultation,  345.  His  water  party  on 
the  Thames,  356.  His  conversation 
with  the  Queen  and  de  Quadra,  357. 
Quarrels  with  T^ord  Arundel,  382.  His 
correspondence  with  the  French  and 
Spaniards ,  892,  405.  In  favour  of  the 
succession  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  440. 
Proposed  by  Elisabeth  as  a  husband 
for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  511 :  viii.  74, 
151.  His  enmity  with  Cecil,  87.  Pro- 
fesses devotion  to  Spain  and  Rome,  88. 
Created  Earl  of  Leicester,  101.  The 
Queen's  opinion  of  him,  105.  His  con- 
versation with  de  Silva,  106.  His  quar- 
rel with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  146  note. 
The  Queen's  marriage  again,  292 ;  ix. 
174.  Becomes  Puritan,  181.  Threat- 
ened bv  Lord  Sussex,  189.  His  hatred 
of  Cecil,  4t25.  His  activity  in  the 
Norfolk  marriage,  480, 478, 488.  Keady 
tu  rebel,  471-  Anticipates  Elizabeth's 
«ill,  X.  87.    His  self-sacrifice,  130,  804. 

'  *retend8  to  wish  for  the  Anjou  mar- 
x^age,  804  note.  Urges  the  Queen  to 
Interfere  iu  Scptland,  450.  Covets 
Lambeth  Palace,  xi.  101.  To  be  the 
leader  of  an  army  for  the  Nether- 
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lands,  107,  109,  146.  TUces  shaiei  la 
Drake's  adyentuze,  112.  His  disap- 
pointment at  the  result  of  the  StatM' 
business,  115,  129,  190,  144.  Secretly 
married  to  Lettice  KnoUys,  173,  219. 
Shares  in  Drake's  venture,  398.  At- 
tempts to  bribe  Mendoza,  ^28.  Ques- 
tions the  Queen  a-<  to  the  Alon^on  mar- 
riage, 473.  His  proposition,  474.  The 
Queen  quarrels  with  him,  481.  Rea- 
sons with  her,  482,  488.    Designs  Ara> 

•  bella  Stuart  for  his  son,  648,  579.  And 
King  James  for  one  of  his  step-daugh- 
ters, 579.  Commands  the  English  con- 
tingent, xi.  156,  161.  His  letter  to 
Walsingham,  158,  160.  Lands  at 
Flushing,  172.  Disgraced  by  Eliaa- 
beth,  183-192.  Executes  Hemart,  go^ 
ernor  of  Grave,  206.  Writes  to  the 
Queen,  207.  Proposes  the  recovery  of 
Zutphen,  210.  Enters  Qelderland,  211. 
Returns  to  England^  218.  His  recep- 
tion by  the  States,  185.  Disasters  bf 
his  army,  154-186.  Confirmed  in  bis 
position  at  the  States.  198.  His  mal- 
administration in  Holland,  888.  The 
States  invite  his  return,  890.  Sent 
back  to  the  States,  400.  Ordered  to 
abstain  firom  hostilities,  401.  Attempts 
the  relief  of  Sluys,  402.  Wretched 
plight  of  his  army,  404.  Commands 
the  English  army,  480.  Intended  title 
for  huu,  620.  His  death,  620.  Mur- 
der of  Lady  R.  Dudley,  620.  The 
Queen's  love  for  him,  621. 

Dudley,  Lady  Catherine,  married  to  Lord 
Hastings,  v.  457. 

Dudley,  Lord  Guilford,  marries  Ladv 
Jane  Grey,  v.  457.  To  be  King,  vi.  28. 
CondemuMi,  128. 

Dudley,  Lord  Ambrose,  vi.  66, 128. 

Dudley  conspiracy,  vi.  408, 409,  421. 

Dudley,  Sir  Andrew,  at  Luxemburg  v. 
446 ;  vi.  40,  73,  76. 

Dudley,  Sir  Henry,  vL  82,  408 ;  viii.  86. 

Dumbarton  held  for  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
ix.  468  ;  X.  59.  Description  of  it,  174. 
Captured  by  Crawford,  176.  In  d'Au- 
bigny's  charge,  276.  The  Regent  Mor- 
ton confined  in,  281. 

Dunbar.  French  troops  at,  vii.  118,  281. 
Their  skirmish  with  the  English  there, 
217. 

Dunblane,  Bishop  of,  his  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Maitland,  xii.  652. 

Dungannon,  Baron.     See  Kelly. 

Dundrennan  Abbey,  is.  229. 

Dunfermline,  Abbot  of,  his  mission  U 
Queen  Elimbeth,  xi.  139.  Her  x^eo^ 
tion  of  his  proposals,  141, 142. 

Duns  Scotus,  fate  of,  at  Oxford,  ii.  411. 

Dunkirk,  xi.  604. 

Dunn,  the  conspirator,  arrested,  xii.  274 
Tried  and  executed,  286-290. 

Durham,  scene  in  the  cathedral  cS,  ix 
621.    Riots  hi,  598. 

Durie,  John,  x.  443 ;  xi.  616, 681. 
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lh«  OtMiuiioDS  to  marry,  61, 68.  Herre- 

gy,  62, 68.  The  Supreinacj  Bill.  64, 66. 
er  final  answer  to  Philip,  69,  60.  In- 
liflts  upon  the  restoration  of  Cfalais.  60. 
Bapreme  authority  In  the  Cliurch  given 
to  her.  74, 79.  Her  explanations  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  84.  Ihroposal 
of  nn  Austrian  marriage,  86,  87.  Re- 
ported to  be  enamoured  of  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  87.  88.  In  the  Chapel  Royal, 
96.  The  King  of  Sweden  a  suitor  for 
ber  hand,  98.  Her  requirements  in  a 
husband,  99.  Philip's  warning,  102. 
Proposal  to  marry  her  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  120,  121,  128.  Promises  aid  to 
ttie  Scotch  Protestants,  123.  Beceiyes 
» letter  of  rebuke  from  John  £jioz,  IdO. 
Distrusts  the  Scots,  188.  Her  letter 
to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  188. 
Sends  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  the  borders, 
189.  Her  interviews  with  Arran,  140, 
141.  Gives  hopes  that  she  will  marry  the 
Archduke,  146, 148.  Her  interview  with 
de  Quadra  on  the  subject,  147.  Invites 
the  Archduke  to  England,  148.  Anger 
of  the  Protestants,  149.  Increasing  re- 
mark on  her  relations  with  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  160.    Quarrels  of  her  suitors, 

161.  Her  interview  with  the  Spanish 
Ambnssador,  162.  Threatens  France, 
167, 168.  Her  preparations  for  war,  158. 
Submits  her  position  to  the  Council, 

162.  Invited  by  the  Scotch  Reformers 
to  be  their  sovereign.  168.  Warned  by 
Chaloner,  164.  Opinions  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  as  to  her  prospects ,  165.  Views 
of  her  Council  as  to  war,  168-171.  Their 
advice  to  her,  171.  Her  determination 
to  persevere,  178.  Sends  a  fleet  to  the 
Forth,  178.  Her  welcome  to  the  Flemish 
refugees,  176.  Her  uncertainty  as  to 
the  temper  of  the  Scots,  182.  Fears  to 
move,  188.  Promises  the  French  not 
to  interfere  in  Scotch  affairs,  184.  Mes- 
sage of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland 
to  her,  194.  Turns  to  Spain  for  help, 
196.  Her  letter  to  Philip,  196, 197. 
Exercises  daily  with  the  train  band.**, 
199.  Her  conversations  with  de  Sftvre, 
201.  Settlement  of  the  terms  on  which 
she  will  allow  her  troops  to  march  into 
Scotland,  201,  202.  Makes  a  fresh  al- 
liance with  the  Scotch  Protestants,  202. 
Fears  to  be  deserted  by  Spain,  208. 
Expectation  that  the  Pope  will  declare 
her  illegitimate  204.  205.  Her  naval 
preparations,  206.  Sends  Tremayne  into 
Brittany,  207.  Entreated  by  Philip  U. 
not  to  interfere  in  Scotland,  212.  Diffi- 
culty of  trusting  the  troops  of  the  north- 
em  counties,  218,  The  prosecution  of 
the  war  advised  by  the  Council,  214, 216. 
Irritation  caused  by  her  uncertain  pol- 
icy, 220.  Menaces  of  Philip,  221,  222. 
Her  answer  to  these  threats,  228,  224. 
And  aoswer  of  the  Council,  226.  Re- 
vises to  recall  her  troops  from  Scotland 


S26     Her  angry  reply  to  th*  French 
Ambassador,  de  Bdvre,   227.     Orden 
the  war  to  be  prosecuted,  228.    Dl*- 
trusted  by  the  Scots,  229.    Her  self- 
confidence  and  irresolution,  240.    Her 
despondency  at  the  news  of  the  fkilure 
ut  Leith,  240.      Determination  of  the 
English    Council     to    persevere,    241. 
Another  conspiracy  to  murder  hei  and 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  242.    Her  conver- 
sation with  de  Quadra  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Papal  nuncio,  261-268.    Her 
demands  from  the  French,  260,  261. 
Conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
268.    Sends  tnsh  orders  to  Cecil,  264. 
General  results  of  the  war,  267.    Her 
crown  and  independence  secured,  267 
Her   merits   and   demerits.   268,  269. 
Quarrels  with   the   conditions  of  the 
peace,  272.    Anxiety  of  the  Scots  fbr 
the  Arran  nuurriafe,  278.    Elisabeth's 
anger  at  the  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith, 
277.    Requested  in  form  by  the  Scotch 
Estates    to   marry  Arran,    278.     Her 
txeatment  of  Cecil,  280.    Goes  on  prog* 
ress,   280.      Makes   up  her  mind   to 
marry,  and  again  not,  284.    Her  rela- 
tions with  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  284, 
285.    Death  of  Lady  Dudley,  288,  2d&- 
296.     General  expectation  that  EXka^ 
beth  will  marry  Dudley,  297.  Her  hesi- 
tation, 298.    General  anidety  to  see  her 
married,  298,  299.    Lord  Sussex's  opin- 
ion as  to  her  marriage,  80O.    A  lovers' 
quarrel,  800, 801..  Protest  of  Throgmor- 
ton  against  her  marriage  with  Dudley, 
804.    Delays  her  answer  to  the  Scottish 
Commissioners,  806.    Declines  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  808.      Implored  by  Throg- 
mortoB  to  seize  the  opportunity  offer^ 
to  England,  810,  311.    Secret  advances 
to  Spain  made  for  the  Dudley  marriage 
by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  816.    Elizabeth  ad- 
vised by  Paget  to  make  tax  alliance  with 
the  Huguenot  leaders,  823-    Sends  a 
letter  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  826.    Al- 
lows Lord  Dudley  to  continue  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
888.    Her  conversation  with  de  Quadra 
as  to  her  marriage,  834,  349.    Invited 
fco  receive  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope.  838. 
Admits  a  community  of  religious  mter- 
ests  with  the  Scotch  Protestants,  840. 
Real  state  of  her  mind,  840.  Conditions 
under  which   she    will   recognise   the 
Council  of  Trent,  848.    Her  answer  to 
the  Lords  as  to  her  marriage,  847.    Hel 
interview  with  de  Quadra  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  nuncio,  361.    At  a  water 
party  on  the  Thames,  857.  Lord  James 
Stuart's  letter  to  her,  inviting  her  to 
recognise  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  hex 
heir  presumptive,  860,  861.    Dangers 
to  which   this   recognition  would  ex- 
pose  her,  862.      Precautions   andnsi 
polsoii,  862.     Refuses  to  allow  Marv 
Stuart  to  pass  through  BnglamtU  9Bm> 
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Her  letter  to  the  Scotch  Estates,  864, 
866.    Contrasted  with  Mary^  868,  869. 
Uncertainty  of  the  Scotch  Protestants 
aboat  her,  870.    Her  anger  with  Lady 
Catherine  Grey  and  Lord  Hertford,  380, 
881.    Refuses  to  declare  the  Queen  of 
Scots  her  heir  piesumptive,  888.    Be 
Quadra's  conversation  about  the  Dud- 
ley marriage,  8d8.  Entreated  by  Throsr- 
morton  to  help  the  Huguenots,  408, 
404.    Her  angry  interview  with  de  Qua- 
dra, 411,  412.     Desires  an   interview 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  420.    Opposi- 
tion of  Sir  N.  Bacon,  421-424.  Resolves 
to  abandon  the  meeting,  427.    Offered 
Havre  and  Dieppe  by  ttie  Huguenots, 
481.     Her   hesitation    and  its  c<mse- 
quences,  482,  488.    Concludes  an  a]li- 
.ance  with  Cond6,  488.    Want  of  sin- 
cerity on  both  sides,  486.    Declaration 
of  her  objects,  487,  4&B.     Conspiracy 
of  the  Poles  against  her.  488,  489.    At- 
tacked by  small  pox,  489,  440.    Recov- 
en,  441.     Reinforces  the  English  in 
Havre,  447.    Her  answer  to  the  Prince 
of  Condd,  448.    Insists  on  the  restora- 
tfon  of  Cfalais,  449.    Her  letter  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  460  note.    Her  refor- 
mation of  the  coinage,  464-470.     Her 
remarks  on  the    state  of  the   parish 
churches,  478.    Her  uncertain  conduct 
as  to  religious  service,  482.    Advised  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Calais,  ^6. 
Her  resolution  about  the  Scottish  suc- 
cession, 487.     Opens  Parliament,  490. 
Debate  in  Parliament  on  the  succession, 
498,  494.    Her  letter  to  Shr  T.  Smith  on 
the  civil  war  in  France,  497.  Petitioned 
by  Parliament,  498.     Her  answer,  499. 
Proposes  Lord  Robert  Dudley  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  611.  Her  speech  to  Par- 
liament, 618-515.    Menacing  attitude  of 
King  Philip,  517.      Elizabeth  refuses  to 
eracuate  Havre,  519.  Her  interviews  with 
M.  de  Bricqueinaut  and  Paul  de  Foix, 
521.  Again  rejects  the  French  proposals, 
525.    But  finally  consents  to  surrender 
the  town,  528.    Her  proclamation  com- 
mending the  defenders,  529.  Conditions 
on  which  she  will  recognise  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  539.     The  right  of  Elizabeth 
to  interferR  in  th«  Scotch  mnrriage,  541. 
Refuses    King  Philip's  offer  of  media- 
tion between  England  and  France,  547. 
Again  addnssea  the  Queen  of  Scots,  548, 
Relations  between  England  and  Spain, 
550.     Elizabeth  attempts   to  work  on 
the  Queen  of  Scots  551.    Shan  O'Neil's 
etter  to  her,  viii.  18, 19.    Her  vexation 
ut  the  losses  in  Tyrone,  26.    Reinforces 
the  army  in  Ireland,  27-     Sends  O'Neil 
a  safe  conduct,  27,  31 .    His  appearance 
before  her,  88.     Makes  an  agreement 
\Tith  him,  and  allows  him  to  return, 
S7.     Defeat  of  her  troops  in  Ireland, 
47.     Her  resolution  as  to  that  country, 
48     Empowers  Sir  T.  Ousak  to  make  < 


terms  with  O'Neil,  48.    Her 
tion  at  an  attempt  to  pcrfson  O'Neti^^Bl 
Her  war  with  France,  69,  60.    And  n^ 
gotiations  for  peace,  61-^.    Peace  <tf 
Troyes  concluded,  68.    Friendliness  of 
King  Philip,  72.    He  sends  an  ambas- 
sador to  Elizabeth,  72.    Her  attitude 
towards  the  Queen  of  Scots,  78.  Offers 
her  Ix)rd  Robert  Dudley  in  marriage, 
74,  79.    Liberates  Bothwell,  78.    Her 
reception  of  the  new  Spanish  ambeesa- 
dot,  de  Silva,  85, 88.  Goes  on  progrees, 
92.  At  Cambridge,  98.  Offended  by  the 
students,  94.   A^n  makes  advances  to 
the  Archduke,  96.    Her  interview  with 
Sir  James  Melville,  99.    Creates  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  101.    Her  high  ofdn- 
ion  of  Leicester,  106.     Her  conversa^ 
tions  with  de  Silva,  105-107, 128.  Pro- 
posed marriage  between  her  and  the 
King  of  France,  116, 124.  Allows  Dam- 
ley  to  return  to  Scotland,  122, 128, 190. 
Her  answer  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  124, 
126.    Postpones  the  settlement  of  the 
succession,  182.    Determines  to  restore 
order  in  the  church.  188.    Insists  on 
the  observance   of  uie  Act   of  Uni- 
formity, 187.    Revives  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Carnival,  189.  Goes  to  St.  Paul's 
cross,  189.    Guest's  sermon  before  her, 
148.    She  affects  Catholic  usages,  144. 
The  Leicester   scandals   revived,  146. 
Her  excitement  at  news  of  the  Damley 
marriage,  151.    Sends  Throgmorton  to 
Scotland,  162.     His  leport,  168-160. 
Question  of  her  own  marriage  revived, 
168, 171, 176,  202,  292.    Her  conversa- 
tions with  de  Foix,  168, 170.    Her  em- 
barrassments,  174.  Demands  the  extra- 
dition  of  Lennox  and  Damley,  178. 
Invites  the  Scotch  Protestants  to  rebel, 
179, 188.  Sends  Tamworth  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  191.    Mary's  demands,  194. 
Elizabeth's  irresolution,  195.     Aban- 
dons Murray,  200.    Her  private  feel- 
ings on  her  marriage,  203.    Her  mes- 
sage to  the  Scotch  Lords,  212.    Bedford 
and  Murray's  remonstrance,  214,  2ib. 
Receives  Murray  in  form,  220.    Denies 
her  encouragement  of  the    rebellion, 
221.      Murray's    private  protest,  224. 
Her  letters  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  225, 
251.      Uer  instructions  to  Randolph, 
226,  227.     Probable  consequences  or 
her  conduct,  228-232.    Begpins  to  re- 
cover herself,  2^,  252.    General  char- 
acter of  her  policy,  277,  278.    Takes 
Mary  Stuart's  side,  281.   Mary's  letter, 
282.    Required  to  surrender  the  fugi- 
tive   lords,  284.     Remonstrates    with 
Mary,  289.     Uer  rbceipt  of  the  news  of 
the  birth  of  James  Stuart,  296.     At 
Oxford,  299.   Returns  to  Windsor,  802. 
Promises  to  marry,  314.    Her  conversa- 
tions with  de  Silva  af  to  the  succession, 
816.    Sends  separately  for  the  Lords.' 
819.     Complains  of  the  oomduet  of 
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[«iMBt«r,  820.  Her  reply  to  the  addxMB, 
tt2.  Her  quarrel  with  the  Commons, 
tt7.  Their  remonstrance,  828.  One  of 
their  members  arreMted ,  831 .  £1  izabeth 
yields  to  their  demands,  331.  Her  an- 
swer to  them  on  the  Subsidy  Bill,  383. 
Advised  by  de  Silva  to  dirtsolve  Parlia- 
ment. 837.  Seems  to  have  resolved  on 
marriage,  341.  Forbids  the  discussion 
of  the  Scottish  title,  341.  Proposed 
bond  between  her  and  Mary  Stuart, 
848.  Her  speech  to  Parliament,  846. 
Sends  Bedford  to  James's  baptism,  858. 
Sends  Sidney  as  deputy  to  Ireland,  898. 
Quarrels  with  him,  403,410,420.  Con- 
Miits  to  a  war  with  O'Neil,  404,  418. 
Letter  ftom  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  467. 
Szelndes  Flemings  from  English  ports, 
470.  Her  answer  to  the  Duchess,  470. 
Attempts  to  repress  piracy,  474:.  Her 
xeceipt  of  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Damley,  ix.  20.  Her  contempt  for 
Ladv  C.  Grey,  21.  Writes  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  22, 57,  70.  Asks  her  to  delay 
Both  weirs  trial,  ^.  Demands  the  sur- 
xender  of  Calais,  but  refused,  67,  69. 
Declares  against  the  Confederate  Lords, 
106.  Her  letter  to  Mary  Stuart  on  her 
marriage  with  BothweU,  108,  109. 
Sends  Throgmorton  to  the  ConfiBd- 
erated  lA>rd<>,  111.  Maitland's  opinion 
<rf  her,  129.  Threatens  to  invade  Scot- 
land, l82.  KfTect  of  her  iuterferenoe  in 
Scotch  affairs  at  this  time,  146.  Her 
speech  to  Cecil,  151.  Her  displeasure 
at  events  in  Scotland,  165.  Creates  a 
ftction  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  167. 
Her  troubles  and  vexations,  170.  Ques- 
tion of  her  marriage  again,  174.  The 
Archduke  Charles,  174,  175.  Leices- 
ter's hopes,  174.  Elizabeth  sends  Lord 
Sussex  to  Vienna,  175.  Supposed  to  be 
In  earnest,  175.    Suspension  of  the  ne- 

Sotiations,  178.  Refusal  of  the  Arch- 
uke  to  come  to  England,  188.  End  of 
the  negotiations,  190.  Her  proposals 
as  to  Scotland,  197.  Escape  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  213.  Invited  to  help 
her,  219.  Proposes  to  mediate,  219. 
Defeat  of  Marv  at  Langslde,  226.  Saves 
the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  281. 
Proposes  to  entertain  her  as  her  rank 
deserves.  235,  236.  But  changes  her 
mind.  240.  Sends  Scrope  and  Knollys 
to  take  charge  of  her,  241.  Prohibits 
fhrther  hostilities,  247.  Refuses  Lord 
Fleming  a  passport  to  France,  247. 
Declines  to  see  Mary,  249,  261.  Her 
terms  for  reinstating  Mary,  267,  268. 
Institutes  an  enquiry  into  Damley 's 
murder,  279.  Her  instructions  to  the 
Commissioners,  285.  Her  vacillation 
again,  296, 299.  Feelings  at  the  bottom 
of  her  Church  policy,  ^5.  Her  Luther- 
an tendencies,  826.  Her  reception  in 
the  streets  of  Lomlon,  827, 8^.  Goes 
lo  St.  Alban's.  829.    Uneasy  at  her  xe- 


lations  witA  Spain,  829.  At  HaMoUI, 
382.  Receives  the  Cardinal  of  ChatO- 
lon,  334.  Hears  of  a  proposed  mar- 
riage between  Mary  Stuart  and  Nol^ 
folk,  334.  Summons  peers  to  Hampton 
Court,  888.  Her  interviews  with  th« 
Bishop  of  Ross,  349,  352.  Advises  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  confirm  her  abdica- 
tion, 854.  Her  conversation  with  La 
Mothe  on  toleration,  359.  Retains  the 
Spanish  treasure,  372.  Probability  of 
a  war  with  Spain,  874.  Her  explanai- 
tion  of  the  seizure  of  the  treasure,  879. 
Her  interview  with  Lord  Arundel,  887. 
Her  perplexity,  888.  Close  of  the  in- 
quii^  into  the  Durnley  murder,  898. 
Sir  F.  Knollys'  opinion  of  her  conduct, 
898.  Her  letter  to  Mary  Stuart,  896. 
Rteum6  of  her  proceedings,  405.  Her 
position  in  1669,  418.  Cecil's  poUoj, 
415.  Her  vacillation  as  to  the  Spanish 
treasure,  421, 422.  Scene  at  the  palace, 
426  note.  Offered  peace  or  war  by- 
France,  187.  Her  arrangements  with 
Murray  as  to  Mary  Stuart,  487,  488. 
Her  irritation  against  Cecil,  442.  De- 
sires to  be  quit  of  the  Queen  of  Sooti, 
^,  457.  Determines  to  restore  her, 
465.  Her  message  to  Murray,  469. 
Threatens  to  marry ,  476.  Qoea  to  Rich- 
mond. 479.  Her  interview  with  Nor- 
folk, 479.  Goes  to  BaMng  House,  480. 
Forbids  Norfolk's  marrif«e,  488.  Ce- 
cil's advice  as  to  Norfolk,  491.  She 
sends  Norfolk  to  the  Tower,  492.  Her 
fresh  uncertainties  about  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  495.  Her  surprise  at  the  insur- 
rection in  the  North,  527.  Raises  an 
army,  586.  Her  conversation  with  the 
French  ambassador  on  the  condition 
of  Christendom,  546,  547.  Demands 
the  extradition  of  the  rebels,  56b,  574. 
Lord  Hunsdon's  opinion  as  to  her  con- 
duct, 561.  Her  punishment  of  the  in- 
surgents, 562,  5w.  Her  treatment  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  567.  Her  grief  at 
the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Regent 
of  Scotland,  593.  Sends  Randolph  back 
to  Edinburgh,  595.  Her  letter  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  w)l.  Her  good  fortune,  x.  8. 
Her  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, 5.  Sense  in  which  she  was  Head 
of  the  Church,  8.  Det^mination  of 
the  Pope  to  excommunicate  her,  9, 10, 
56.  A  party  of  assassins  engaged  to 
murder  her,  13.  Her  sketch  of  Mary 
Stuart's  history.  16,  17.  Her  causes 
for  uneasiness,  19, 21.  Her  intentions 
towards  the  Queen  of  Scots,  20.  Her 
message  to  the  Scotch  lords,  27.  Un- 
willing to  support  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, 80.  Maitland's  letter  to  her,  85. 
Demands  of  the  Linlithgow  Conven* 
tion,  40.  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex to  her,  47  note.  Her  embarrass- 
ment, 51,  66.  Writes  to  Sussex,  61. 
The  Pope's  Boll  nailed  on  the  Buhop 
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«f  Lofldon's  door,  50.  The  QneMi's 
temper,  71.  Determined  to  tdnstate 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  94, 95.  The  condi- 
tions, 98.  Her  letter  to  Mary,  108. 
Her  marriage  i«ain,  126.  Anjou  sug- 
gested for  her,  126.  Cecil's  review  of 
"ho  situation,  127.  Her  conversation 
^?ith  the  French  ambassador,  130. 
Aleu^on  proposed  to  be  substituted  for 
Anjou,  188.  Causes  of  her  unwilling- 
ness to  encounter  a  Parliament,  183. 
Qaestion  of  the  succesdon  a^n ,  194, 
185.  Defeat  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
her  person,  187, 188.  Act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Queen,  197,  198.  Her 
angraoious  termination  of  the  seadtm, 
201.  Sends  Sir  H.  Cobham  to  Philip 
n.,  202,  241.  The  Aujou  marriage 
again,  228-226,  808.  Her  ipsincerHy, 
828, 229.  The  Aidou  marrlnge  broken 
off  by  the  Duke,  282,  288.  Invited  to 
Join  France  against  Spain,  286.  Cob- 
ham's  return.  248.  Resolution  to  have 
her  murdered,  255.  Yitelli  oflfers  to 
kill  her,  256.  Sends  Sir  W.  Drury  to 
Bdinburgh,  276, 278.  Worked  upon  by 
Maitland,  276,  a^l.  Sends  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  Tower,  292.  Arrests 
other  peers,  296.  Her  advisers,  807. 
Allows  the  publication  of  a  narrative 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  crimen,  821. 
Her  unwillingness  to  consent  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution,  880,  331. 
Signs  the  warrant  for  his  death,  but 
respites  him,  382.  Extreme  danger  of 
her  position,  888.  Her  answer  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  intercession  for  Nor- 
folk, 887.  Her  vacillation  as  to  Scot- 
land, 848.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land given  up  to  her,  350.  The  Alen- 
con  marriage  again,  858.  868,  870,  879. 
Her  indecision,  855.  380.  Conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  France,  857.  Calls  a 
ftesh  Parliament,  369.  Deputation 
from  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  864.  Consents  to  cut  Mary  off 
from  the  succession,  368.  Requested 
by  Charles  TX.  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  Spain,  382.  Her  promises  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva's  commissioner,  893. 
Distrusted  at  the  French  Court,  885, 
895,  896.  Sends  money  to  the  Prince 
of  Grange,  417.  Prepares  for  war, 
417.  Her  interview  with  the  French 
HmlWs8ador,420.  Philip's  letter  to  her, 
420.  She  resolves  to  accept  the  Spanish 
ailyanoes,  428.  Godmother  to  a  French 
princess.  436.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Vhilip,  440.  Urged  by  Burghley  and 
i'ecil  to  interfere  in  Scotland,  450  Con- 
sents to  assist  in  reducing  Edinburgh 
Castle,  466.  Allows  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond to  return  tp  Ireland,  561.  Sends 
\he  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ulster,  554.  Her 
\  isappointment  at  the  result,  566.  De- 
vek^mernt  of  her  eharacter,  xi.  17.  Her 
bToailtee,  13.    Her  personal  appear- 


anee,  20.  Her  conduct  of  tiie  pvWit 
service,  20, 21.  Her  reUgion,  28.  Seodi 
money  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ^. 
Peace  offered  by  King  Philip,  84. 
Promises  Mendoza  to  reconsider  her 
secession  from  the  Church,  41.  Her 
instructions  to  Cobham,  47.  Threatens 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  54.  Writes  to 
him,  56.  Her  determination  as  to  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands,  58.  Inteiftxes 
with  the  liberty  of  debate  of  the  Com- 
mons, 60.  Her  treatment  of  St.  Aldo- 
gonde,  61.  Her  anger  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  62.  Meditates  a  change  of 
policy,  68,  72.  The  Due  d'Alen^oo  a 
suitor  for  her  liand,  66,  69.  SuppUes 
him  with  money,  68.  But  deelines  to 
do  more,  70.  Her  decision,  78.  Bfteots 
of  her  work,  80.    Will  not  see  treason, 

92,  98.    Her  letter  to  the  Shrewsbtirys, 

93,  note.  Her  correspondence  with  the 
Regent  Morton,  96, 98.  Her  treatment 
of  tilie  bishops,  100.  Fluctuations  in 
her  policy,  105.  Her  severities  to  vecB- 
sants,  lOo.  Her  league  with  the  States, 
109.  Takes  shares  in  Drake's  adventon, 

112.  Brealcs  her  promises  to  the  States, 

113.  Gives  audience  to  Mendoza,  119. 
Her  threats,  120,  121.  Receives  the 
Count  dis  Retz,  128.  RefUses  to  reoog^ 
nise  the  regency  of  Morton,  128.  Re- 
pudiates her  bonds  given  to  the  States, 
128.  Displeasure  of  her  ministers,  128. 
Her  offers  to  Alen^^on,  129.  Her  dis- 
pleasure with  Walsingham,  181.  Her 
treatment  of  the  R^nt  Morton,  181, 
132.  On  progress,  189.  Rejects  tt» 
Scotch  proposals,  142.  Will  give  nb 
money  to  the  King  of  Scots,  142.  Again 
changes  her  policy,  146.  Receives  the 
Burgundian  crown  jewels,  148.  Closes 
her  direct  dealings  with  the  Nether- 
lauds,  148.  Her  last  matrimonial  ad- 
venture, 151.  Receives  messengers  from 
Alen^on,  162.  Invites  him  to  visit  her, 
166.  Receives  a  letter  frvm  Alen^on, 
165.  Feeling  in  the  country  respect- 
ing the  marriage,  168.  Discovers  that 
LeiceMter  and  Hatton  are  secretly  mar- 
ried, 173.  Agrees  to  Alen^on's  visit  to 
England,  173.  Her  interview  with  him, 
173, 174.  Ph'Iip  Sidney's  opposition  to 
the  marriage,  174, 176.  Stubbs's  pam- 
phlet, 176.  Advice  of  the  Council,  177. 
Her  anger  with  them,  179, 180.  Her  rage 
with  Stubbs  and  his  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, 180,  181.  The  marriage  treaty 
suspended  for  two  months,  182.  And 
then  allowed  to  drop,  188.  Effects  of 
her  economy  in  Ireland,  193.  Appoints 
Essex  governor  of  Ulster,  195.  ^r 
difficulties  as  to  Ireland,  215.  Sends 
Ormond  to  put  down  rebellion,  288. 
Ready  to  concede  everything,  258.  Bo* 
fuses  to  treat  the  Irish  with  cruelty, 
265.  Determines  to  try  milder  methojds 
with  the  Irish,  278.  Heralannateventi 
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Ib  Sooilaiid,  2M.  T«mpta  BCorton  to 
eoiamlt  traaflon,  900.  Deserti  him, 801. 
H^r  ohlijii^tion  to aiwi8t  him,  807.  Sends 
men  to  the  north ,  908.  Threatens  King 
Jaiiie^  908  But  doen  nothing,  918. 
Efforts  of  ta.er  Council  to  save  her  from 
heroelf,  816.  Fiually  determines  not 
to  interfere,  818.  Plot  of  the  Jesuits 
against  her,  826.  Her  assasianation 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  928.  Her 
tolerant  policy  towards  the  Catholics, 
880.  A  new  construction  of  the  Pope's 
Bull,  988,  889,  941.    Her  appeal  to  the 

E>ple,  841  note.  Her  speech  to  the 
hops,  947  note.  Her  (luarrel  with 
the  House  of  Commons ,  967 ,  958.  Meas- 
ures against  Catholics,  961.  Her  ex- 
amination of  Campian,  870.  Her  treat- 
ment of  the  Jexuits,  SSi.  Her  treaty 
with  Al«n{»n  rerived,  992,  998.  Pat- 
ronises Drake,  999.  Complaint  of 
Philip,  412.  Inyites  Mendosa  to  a  bear- 
bait,  419.  Her  conyersation  with  him, 
414.  Drake's  return,  419-421.  Her 
reception  of  him,  421.  Mendoza  de- 
mands restoration  of  the  plunder,  422. 
Her  refusal,  422.  Commissions  Tre- 
mayne  to  raster  the  booty,  424. 
Burghley  supports  Mendoza's  demand, 
424,  428.  She  knights  Drake,  427. 
Determines  to  restore  nothing,  428. 
Renews  the  Alen^on  treaty,  490.  Her 
uneasiness,   482.     Burghley's    advice, 

489.  Promises  to  marry,  498.  Men- 
doza's incredulity ,  441 .  Marriage  treaty , 
449,  445.  Endeavours  to  escape,  44Si. 
Sanotions  the  expedition  to  Terceira, 
460,  451.  Sends  Walsingham  to  Paris, 
451.  Her  dilemma,  456.  Walsingham 's 
letter,  456.  Burgh  ley  reasons  with  her, 
457.  Misgivings  of  Walsingham,  459. 
Sends  Alenpon  money,  462.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Don  Antonio,  462,  469.  Men- 
doza's remonstrances,  464.  Kisses  Alen- 
9on  at  Greenwich,  4t2.  Presents  him 
as  her  future  husband  to  the  Court, 
473.  Again  hesitates  to  marry,  477. 
Her  treatment  of  Alenpon  at  parting, 
480,  481.  Alenfon's  love-letter,  486. 
Alt-emative  prospects  of  the  marriage, 
488.    Her  influence  in  Scotland  gone, 

490.  Disposition  of  James,  491.  Mis- 
sion of  Captain  ErringtOn ,  496.  Nego- 
tiations with  Queen,  of  Scots,  497. 
Refuses  help  to  Angus  and  Ruthven, 
599.  Mary  appeals  to  her,  541.  Ar- 
rival of  La  Mothe  F6nelon,  544.  His 
interview  with  her,  and  advice  as  to 
custody  of  Mary,  544.  Proposed  al- 
liance between  France,  England,  and 
Mary,  545.  Grants  permissioii  to  F6n- 
elon  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  648. 
Arrival  of  the  second  ambassador,  de 
Mainville,  549.  Receives  Lennox  in 
London,  552.  Deceives  him,  552.  Cob- 
ham's  letter  to  her  on  Lennox,  561. 
Burghley's  and  Walsingham^s  remon- 
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stranoes,  562.  .^onicdts  Btughlmr  ami 
her  Coundl  as  to  supporting  the  Seoteta 
lords,  669.  Sends  Beale  to  Mary,  666. 
Commissioners  from  Angus  and  Rnth- 
ven  sent  to  her,  562,  5f8.  Conditions 
on  which  Scotland  will  be  her  ally,  574, 
575  Declines  Scotch  proposals,  580. 
Will  not  part  with  money,  581.  Beale 
agHin  rient  to  Mary,  582,  619.  Con- 
tinuation of  treaty  with  Mary,  586. 
Burghley's  opinion  of  her  policy,  589. 
Her  alarm,  594.  Blames  Norris.  and 
orders  his  recall,  601,  602.  Directs 
Bingham  to  seize  ships  of  the  States, 
606,  646.  Her  negotiation  with  James, 
620,  621.  Sends  Walsingham  to  Sect- 
land,  628.  Story  of  the  Navarre  dia- 
monds, 634.  Her  sharp  practice,  684, 
685.  Plots  to  assassinate  her,  689  et 
seq.  Renews  negotiations  with  the 
States,  and  suspends  hostilities,  647. 
Difference  of  opinion  in  the  English 
Council,  647.  Severe  measures  agunit 
the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  649. 
Expulsion  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
650.  Violent  scene  with  the  Council, 
654.  Parry's  plot,  657.  Renews  nego- 
tiations with  Aldegonde  and  Prince  of 
Orange,  662-665.  Falls  to  help  the 
Scotch  lords,  677.  Dismisses  Ix>rd 
Shrewsbury  firom  charge  of  Mary,  and 
substitutes  Sadler  and  Neville,  686. 
Sends  Wade  to  Mary  to  reopen  a  new 
treaty,  686.  The  treaty  dropped,  682. 
Her  character  by  Cecil,  xii.  l7.  Pros- 
perity of  England  under,  17-20.  Her 
Council ,  19.  Her  choice  of  bishops,  22. 
Her  pretended  mourning  for  Alencon, 
29.  Compared  to  Holofemes,  29.  Her 
danger,  and  measures  for  safety,  82. 
Temporises  with  France,  ^.  Her  eon 
ference  with  Mauvissl^re,  88.  Her 
intrigues  at  the  Scotch  court,  86. 
Persecutes  the  nonconformists,  40.  De- 
ceives Arran,  44.  Her  treatment  of 
Mary,  44.  Releases  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury from  his  charge  of  Mary,  48. 
Plays  Ikst  and  loose  with  both  Mary 
and  James,  49.  Plots  against  her,  5l. 
Bond  of  Union  in  defence  of  her,  59, 85. 
Gray's  embassy,  66.  Negotiations  fox 
the  release  of  Mary,  67.  Calls  a  new 
Parliament,  74.  Plots  of  Parry  and 
Neville,  81-85.  Compliments  the  House, 
86.  Dismisses  Parliament,  87.  Her  per- 
plexity  as  to  the  tripartite  alliance,  88. 
Sends  Secretary  Davison  to  Holland, 
89.  Sends  the  Garter  to  Henry  m., 
91 ,  93.  Henry's  estimate  of  her,  89, 94. 
BafiBed  in  her  policy,  96.  Demands  the 
arrest  of  Morgan,  95, 97, 99.  Her  letter 
to  Catherine,  96  note.  Her  offers  to 
Henry,  98,  100.  Her  ambassador  ill- 
treated,  99.  Writes  to  Henry,  100 note. 
Sextus  y.  dreamt  of  converdng  her, 
102.  Pressed  bv  the  Huguenots  ftr>  de- 
olare  herself,  104,  106.    Offevs  a  loaa 
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to  Henxy  of  Navarre,  106.  Letter  of 
Mary  to  her,  and  her  reply,  110,  111. 
Demands  the  arrest  of  Arran,  122.  Her 
Indecision  in  Scotch  affiiirs.  12^.  Becalls 
W«)tton,  127.  Her  letter  to  James,  129. 
Her  treatment  of  Arundel,  132.  Her 
religious  opinions,  139.  Her  views  re- 
(i^rdiiiK  Flushing  and  the  Scates,  144. 
becliiias  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
151.  Treaty  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp, 
153-  Commissions  Leicester  to  com- 
mand the  army  for  HoIUnd,  156-161. 
Rebukes  Sir  J.  Norris,  168.  Appoints 
governors  for  Flushing  and  Brill,  160. 
Paralyses  Leicester,  183.  Despatches 
Heneage  to  the  States,  186.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Davison,  187.  Her  resentment 
towards  Lady  Lejcwter,  187.  Disgraces 
licicester,  186-lu2.  Remonstrance  of 
Cecil  and  Walsingham,  194.  Takes 
Oraflgny  Into  her  confidence,  196. 
Oonflrms  Leicester  in  his  ofBoe  at  the 
States,  198,  209.  Writes  to  Parma  and 
the  States,  199.  Sends  Wilkes  to  the 
Hague,  208.  Becalls  Leicester,  218. 
Her  success  in  Ireland,  214.  Colonises 
the  country,  217.  Scotch  invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  defeat,  218-221.  Her  posi- 
tion in  1586, 222.  Consents  to  Walsing- 
ham's  plot  to  intercept  Mary  Stuart's 
correspondence,  280.  Babington's  con- 
spiracy, 246.  The  league  with  James 
completed,  252.  Her  conduct  to  Mary 
justified,  265.  Disclosure  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  consequent  arrests,  272, 
274.  Her  letter  to  Paulet,  approving 
of  his  conduct,  278, 279.  Her  agitation 
at  the  disclosures  of  the  plot,  281.  Her 
hettitation,  282.  Issues  a  commission 
to  try  Mary,  284,  294.  Trial  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  other  conspirators,  285- 
290.  Chasteauneuf'8  Interview  with 
her,  293.  Her  fears  respecting  James, 
295.  Proceedings  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  Mary's  trial,  296  et  seq.  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  against  Mary,  309. 
Estimate  of  her  character,  311-313. 
The  Queen's  indecision  as  to  Mary's 
sentence,  314.  Refuses  Beli6vre  an 
interview,  318.  At  length  receives 
Beli^vre,  318-320.  Rejects  his  petition, 
821.  Mary  sentenced,  324.  Receives 
an  ultimatum  ftom  Henry  lU.,  326. 
Dismisses  Beli^vre,  326.  Proposes  con- 
ditions to  James's  ambassadors,  327- 
Her  treatment  of  Walsingham,  334- 
386.  Chasteauneuf's  suppoi^ed  plot, 
386.  Her  interview  with  Jiord  Howard 
and  Davison,  343.  Signs  Mary's  war- 
rant, 344.  Blames  Paulet  for  refusing 
to  kill  Marv,  345-350.  Mary's  death, 
851-361.  Klizabeth's  reception  of  the 
news,  365.  Commits  Davison  to  the 
Tower,  367.  Sends  Sir  R.  Carey  to 
James,  368.  Her  letter  to  him  excus- 
ing herself,  368  note.  Sends  her  defence 
feo  France,  370.    Proceeds  against-  Davi 


son.  872.  GidBS  nothing  by  the  proM- 
canon,  876.  Sends  Lord  Hnnsdon  It 
Scotland,  377.  Proceedings  at  Rome 
against  her,  379.  Crofts,  the  controller,  ' 
gains  her  ear  against  Drake,  397.  Her 
treachery  to  the  States,  397,  408> 
Orders  Leicester  to  abstain  from  fight- 
ing, 401.  Burghley's  opinion  of  her 
conduct,  405-  Attempts  to  bribe  Par- 
ma, 406.  Sends  commissioners  to  the 
States,  407.  Aldegonde's  appeal  to  her, 
409.  Refuses  to  aid  the  Huguenots, 
488.  Mission  of  M.  de  I'Hopital,  489. 
Her  navy,  449-455.  Commands  Howard 
to  take  the  ships  into  the  Channel,  466. 
Countermands  her  orders,  and  disperses 
the  fleet,  467.  Again  commands  her 
fleet  to  sail,  459.  Appoints  Leicester  to 
the  land  command,  480.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Howard,  and  the  fleet,  614. 
Accuses  Howard  of  peculation,  616. 
Her  treatment  of  Hawkins,  618.  B^ 
stows  the  chancellorship  on  Hatton, 
520.  Her  relations  with  the  Chuioh, 
566.  Her  contempt  for  the  Anglican 
bishops,  668.  Her  position  analogoos 
to  that  of  Henry  lY.,  669.  Persecutes 
the  Puritans,  574.  Her  death,  680. 
Her  character,  580-587. 

Elizabeth  of  France,  Philip  II.'s  offer  of 
his  hand  to,  vii.  74.   Blarried  to  him,  'K- 

EUerkar.  Sir  Ralph,  his  hunting  purty, 
iii.  118, 150. 

Ellice,  Captain,  xi.  88. 

Elphinstone,  Nicholas,  ix.  207,209,221, 
578,  580. 

Elstowe,  a  preacher,  i.  850. 

Ely,  Bishop  of.     See  Coxe  ;  Thirlby. 

Enclosures  Commission,  v.  125,  162. 

England,  social  state  of,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, i.  11  et  seq.  Food  and  physicai 
strength  of  the  people  of,  27,  28. 
Changes  in  the  art  of  war,  vii.  6.  So- 
cial changes,  7.  Growth  of  a  middle 
class,  7.  Lord  Paget's  opinion  of  the 
peril  of  England,  59.  State  of  parties 
in  1559, 95.  Tendencies  towards  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  104. 
Social  condition  of  the  country  in  1560, 
471,  473.  Cecil's  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  the  people,  473.  State  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  the  clergy,  474 
478.  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1563  for 
the  reorganization  of  Society,  503,  504. 
State  of  parties  in  1564,  viii.  65. 
Sketch  of  the  struggle  which  trans- 
ferred the  dominion  of  the  sea  from 
Spain  to  England,  433  et  seq.  Develop- 
ment of  an  intellectual  revolution,  4^. 
Increase  of  foreign  trade  and  decay  of 
English  ports,  441-t444.  Review  of  the 
position  of  the  realm  by  Sir  W.  Cecil 
ix.  412.  Description  of  parties  in  En9> 
land,  419-427.  The  Queen's  manifesto 
to  the  people  of  England,  x.  6-  Eng- 
lish commerce  in  1570. 106.  The  Duke 
of   AWa  ordered  to  invade  Bngfand, 
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187.  Furties  in  England  in  1574,  zi. 
88.  In  1678, 118, 100.  A  Oatholie  plot 
■gainst  England,  188.  Intended  inva- 
ilon  of  507,  611.  State  of.  in  1684,  zii. 
17-19, 76.  Its  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, 18.  Its  prosperity,  19.  Pirates 
in  the  English  Channel,  20.  Threat- 
ened inTanon  of,  107, 175.  State  of,  in 
1685,  136.  In  1686,  174  et  seg.  In 
1688,  666  et  tea. 

Bnglefield,  Sir  Francis,  yii.  18.  On  the 
proposed  Spanish  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, X.  871.  With  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, xi.  108.  His  lilb  at  Bmsseto, 
688. 

Bn^efield,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  469 ;  ri.  414, 
476. 

Englond,  John,  Ii.  409. 

Erasmus  on  the  learning  of  the  laity  con- 
trasted with  that  of  ttie  clergy,  quoted, 
i.  68. 

Eric  XrV..  King  of  Sweden,  a  suitor  fat 
Queen  Elizabeth*s  hand,  vii.  96. 

Errington,  Gaptahi,  x.  460 ;  xi.  294,  496. 

Brskine,  Sir  Alexander,  takes  charge  of 
James  YI.,  xi.  188. 

Ersliine,  Sir  Arthur,  viii.  269,  270. 

Erskine,  Lord,  governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  yii.  181.  Beftises  to  a<hnit  we 
French,  166.  Fires  on  the  French,  160. 
Holds  the  Castle  for  the  Reformers,  167. 
Refuses  to  submit  to  any  authority  but 
that  of  the  Parliament,  186  note. 
Gives  protection  to  the  Queen  Regent, 
196. 

Bscobedo,  secretary  of  Philip  II.,  sent  to 
the  Netherlands,  xi.  76.  Betrays  his 
trust,  76.     Put  to  death,  116. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  Thomas  Cromwell  created, 
iii.  489.     See  Cromwell. 

Bfisex,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of.  See 
Devereux. 

Essex,  Sir  William,  iv.  504. 

Essex,  Lady  (wife  of  Walter  DeTereux), 
xi.  89, 178,  219. 

d'Estampes,  Duchese,  ir.  166.  Her  in- 
trigues at  Paris,  418,  419, 470. 

Estrapade,  the,  i.  896- 

Eton,  French  hostages  at,  yiii.  62. 

d'Eulx,  Chevalier,  his  death,  iv.  896. 

Eustace,  Rowland,  Yiscount  Baltinglass, 
xi.  2^.  Rebels,  249.  Joined  by  Sir 
John  of  Desmond  and  Sanders,  249. 
Defeats  the  English  at  Glenmalure, 
250,  261 .  Escapes  from  Smerwick ,  268. 
Goes  to  the  Continent,  268. 

Eustace,  Walter,  his  declaration,  xi.  279 
note. 

Eustaces,  the,  massacres  of,  x.  618 ;  xi. 
268. 

Evers,  Sir  Ralph,  iii.  127 ;  iv.  221. 

Evers,  Lord,  his  ravages,  iv.  800,  866. 
Desecrates  the  tombs  at  Mehroee,  866. 
Killed,  868. 

Exeter,  siege  of,  v.  181, 182. 

Exeter,  Marchioness  cf^  ii.  175, 186. 

Bzeter,  Marquis  of.    See  Ootntenay. 
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FAGITTS,  PAUL,  eKhumation  df  Iht 
body  of,  vi.  485. 

Fairfaxes,  the,  iii.  146 ;  ix.  286 

Faldonside      See  Ker. 

Farming  system,  in  the  sixteenth  ceaxtTuy. 
i.  14.  Distress  caused  by  alterations  ox 
the,v.  114. 

Famese,  Cardinal,  elected  Pope  aa  Paul 
in.,  ii.  329.     See  Paul  IH. 

Famese,  Octavio,  Duke  of  Parma,  grand 
son  of  Pope  Paul  HE.,  v.  209.  8u,  814 

Fastcastle  taken  by  Sussex,  x.  44. 

Fasting,  to  benefit  fisheries,  v.  142. 

Feckenham,  Abbot  of  Westeiinster,  ▼!. 
114.  Attempts  to  shake  the  flUth  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  181,  429.  At  BUaa- 
beth's  first  Parliament,  vii.  48.  At  «h« 
theological  controversy  at  Westmimrtw. 
78. 

Felton  arrested  and  executed,  x.  88. 

F6nelon,  La  Mothe.     See  la  Mothe. 

Fenington  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  v.  188. 

Fenton,  Sir  Eklward,  xi.  246.  SumgfW 
Smerwick,  246. 

Fenton,  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  account  of  ths 
losses  of  the  Armada  on  the  LrUi 
coast,  xii.  688, 684. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  King'  of  the  Ro- 
mans (afterwards  Emperor),  defeated 
by  the  Turks,  iv.  160. 169, 264 ;  ▼.  877. 
Proposal  to  marry  his  son  Charles  to 
Queen  Elisabeth, vii.  128,146, 147,148, 
208,  206.  Ferdinand's  letter  to  Queen 
Elisabeth,  535  note.  Refuses  to  allow 
his  son  to  be  trifled  with,  viU.  75.  Hto 
death,  96. 

de  Feria,  Duke,  vi.  228,  467.  His  mar- 
riage, vii.  18.  His  expectations  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  18.  Recom- 
mends armed  interference  in  England, 
19,  38.  His  conversations  with  Elisa- 
beth, 69-71,  79,  84,  86.  Leaves  Eng- 
land,  87.  Warns  Ghaloner,  142.  His 
message  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  166.  His 
letter  on  the  state  of  England,  x.  248. 
His  death,  268. 

Feria,  Jane  Dormer,  Duchess  of,  letter 
firom  a  Catholic  refiigee  to,  x.  488. 

Feron,  Robert,  priest,  U.  818. 

Ferrara,  Ambassador  of,  iv.  168. 

Ferrara,  Cardinal  of,  in  France,  vii.  881 
note. 

Ferrars,  George,  iv.  148-146. 

Ferrars,  Robert.  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
vi.  84,  216.  Accusations  made  againn 
hhu,  819.  His  trial,  822.  Bfartyred, 
822. 

Ferrier,  Alex.  iv.  66-67. 

Feudal  system,  the,  L  IS^.  Its  nnfliTom* 
ble  aspects,  26. 

Field,  John,  his  story,  U.  84. 

Flib,  French  troops  in,  vii.  185. 

Filmer,  Henry,  burnt,  iv.  276,  276. 

Finances,  state  of,  vii.  6. 

Findi,  Sir  Thomas,  disarms  Harpsfldd'i 
household,  vii.  89. 

Finlatter,  Laird  of,  itoxy  of,  vfi.  464  mnU 
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First  Fruits,  angry  debate  on,  vi.  872. 
BiU  passed,  tU.  60. 

Fiuh,  supply  and  prioes  of,  in  the  16th 
century,  1.  31  note. 

Fish,  Simon,  Us  **  Supplication  of  Beg- 
gars," i.  86  n*>t«,  103, 104. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his 
speech  against  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Act,  i.  234,  286.  His  upright  charac- 
ter, 284.  Attempt  to  poison  him,  284. 
His  book  against  the  King,  861.  Burns 
Bibles,  ii.  68.  His  conduct  about  the 
Nun  of  Kent.  206.  Sentenced  but  not 
punished,  209,  211.  Refuses  to  ftwear 
to  the  Act  of  Succession,  227,  228. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  282.  Named  Car- 
dinal, 866.  His  execution  hurried,  366. 

Slsheries.  English,  decay  of,  viii.  444. 

Fitton,  Sir  Edward,  becomes  president  of 
Connaught,  x.  607.  617.  His  adven- 
tures in  Clare,  61o.  His  failure,  xi. 
216. 

Fitsgeralds.    See  Oeraldinae. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thomas,  ii.  280.  His 
•surrender,  808.  His  execution,  806; 
Ti.48. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thomas,  son  of  the 
ninth  Baxl  of  Kildare,  called  *<  Silken 
Thomao,"  ii.  277.  Vice  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, 277.  Bebels,  280,  288,  293.  De- 
serted, 800, 808.  Hanged  at  Tyburn, 
805. 

Fitsf^emld,  Lady,  put  to  death,  xi.  278. 

Fitzgerald,  Lady  Eleanor,  marries  the 
O'DonneU,  It.  90. 

Eltagerald  of  Decies,  plundered  by  Des- 
mond, xi.  266. 

Fitzgerald  of  Imokelly,  xi.  271.  Par- 
doned, 280. 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  Anthony,  ii.  469. 

Fitsgamcs,  Sir  John,  ill.  378. 

Fitzmaurice.  James,  calls  the  Irish  to 
arms.  x.  499.  Murders  English  settlers, 
499,  500.  Escapes  to  Kilkenny,  509. 
Threatens  Sir  J.  Perrot,  540.  Inyades 
Limerick  with  Scots,  542.  Defeated  by 
Perrot,  543,  544.  In  Spain,  xi.  225. 
Obtains  money  and  powers  from  the 
Pope,  225.  Sails  from  Spain,  and  lands 
at  Dingle,  228,  229.  Calls  on  the  Earl 
of  Desmond  to  join  him,  2S29.  Killed, 
284.    His  widow  and  children,  241. 

Bltzniaurice,  Lady,  xi.  246. 

Fitzroy.     See  Richmond. 

Fitzwalter,  y.  208. 

Fitzwarren,  Lord,  iii.  378 ;  vi.  48. 

Fitzwilliam,  Sir  Bryan,  wounded  at  Edin- 
burgh, vii.  232. 

FitxwilUam,  George,  x.  262. 

Fitzwilliam,  Sir  William,  1.  160 ;  ii.  454, 
468 ;  iii.  110.  Created  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, 247,  302.  Commands  the 
fleet,  321,  846.  Meets  Anne  of  Cleves, 
420. 

Fitzwilliam,  Sir  William,  left  in  command 
in  Dublin,  viii.  15.  Entrapped  by 
O'NeU    24.    But  saves  his  force,  24, 
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25.  Goes  to  London  and  xetnmi  «li^ 
money  and  reinforcements,  27.  Dep«l7 
of  Ireland,  x.  683.  His  difflcnltieB,  660 
His  piteous  complaints,  xi.  201.  Hif 
account  of  the  losses  of  the  Armada, 
xii.  688. 

Fitzwilliam,  Mr.,  a  priest,  t.  889. 

Flammock,  Michael,  of  St.  Kevem's,  iii. 
295. 

Flanders.     See  Netherlands. 

Fleetwood,  Sir  Thomas,  vii.  470;  x.  101. 
His  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  xii.  20 
note. 

Fleming,  Earl  of,  iy.  184. 

Fleming,  Lord,  ix.  224,  228.  284, 246-247. 
Wishes  to  bribe  Cecil,  269, 260.  Holdf 
Dumbarton  in  Mary  Stuart's  name, 
468 ;  X.  176.    Loses  the  castle,  178. 

Fleming,  Lady,  x.  178, 179. 

Flemings  in  England,  i.  124.  Thousands 
of  families  of,  in  England,  yii.  206 ;  z. 
106. 

Fletcher,  Dr., his  services  declined  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  xii.  867. 

Fletcher,  Mr.,  of  Bye.  iii.  822. 

Fletcher,  Mr.,  Drake's  chaplain,  xi.  897 
400.    Excommunicated  by  Drake,  ^iO. 

Flodden  Field,  iy.  17. 

Flushing  rises  against  the  Spaniards,  z. 
875. 

de  Foix,  Paul,  on  the  proposed  marriage 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Don  Carlos, 
vii.  415.  His  interview  with  Elizabeth 
as  to  the  eyacuation  of  Hayre,  621.  As 
to  the  French  marriage,  yiii.  124 :  x. 
803.  And  as  to  Scotch  affahs,  viii.  201. 
Comes  to  London,  x.  868. 

de  Fontenay,  M.,  xi.  641,  693,  694,  696, 
698-701. 

Food  of  the  English  people,  i.  27  note. 
Prices,  28-33.  Enhancement  of  prices, 
41 .    And  in  1568,  vii .  508  note. 

Forbes,  Lady,  and  her  children,  murdered, 
X.  842. 

Forbes,  Master  of,  killed,  iv.  66. 

Fordham  Monastery,  monks  of,  ii.  419. 

Forest,  Father,  preacher  on  Queen 
Catherine's  side,  i.  846;  ii.  814.  His 
offences,  iii.  270.  His  barbarous  death, 
274. 

Forest  laws,  i.  72.  How  regarded  by  the 
people,  72. 

Forret,  Father,  vicar  of  Dolor  burnt,  iy. 
70. 

Fortescue,  Antony,  joins  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Poles,  yii.  439. 

Foster,  Sir  John,  yiU.  240;  ix.  223,  644: 
X.  42,  390.  Attacked  by  Ker,  xii. 
121. 

Foster,  captain  of  the  Primrose,  xii.  147. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  the  Queen  of  Scots  at, 
xii.  284««5«g. 

de  Fougerolles,  M.,  iy.  340. 

Fountains  Abbey,  abuses  at,  ii  416.  Ab- 
bot of,  iii.  201. 

Fox,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  hk  mil* 
sion  to  the  Lutherans,  ii.  891. 
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f  OS,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winohestar,  i 
Wnote. 

Foxe,  John,  the  martyrologist,  W.  455  et 
teq. ;  xi.  48. 

jte  Framoiellei),  M.,  It.  318. 

Vrance,  itn  doubtful  allegiance  tc  the 
Papacy,  i.  242.  Divisions  in  the  Court, 
It.  156.  War  of.  with  Charles  V.,  164. 
Factions  in.  ▼.  ^7,  812.  War  with,  vi. 
444 ;  Til.  81.  Two  parties  and  two 
policies  in  France,  32.  Religious  dis- 
turbances in  1560, 244.  State  of  parties 
in  1562,  890. 

Vnocis  I.,  i.  ISO.  His  message  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  255,  854,  356,  359. 
Meets  Henry  Vni.,  866.  Advice,  868, 
898.  Character,  894.  His  poUcy,  U. 
129.  Is  god&ther  to  the  Princess  Elin- 
beth,  149.  His  proposals  to  Henry 
yni^  158,  228, 8^.  Distrusts  Charles 
y.,  881.  Persecutes  Protestants,  iii.  17. 
Receives  Charles  T.,  416.  On  Crom- 
weU,  456.  On  Anne  of  Cleves.  469. 
Joins  Scotland,  iv.  21.  On  Catnexine 
Howard,  182.  Meditates  an  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  147, 164.  Defeated  at 
Perpignan,  168,  169.  His  position  in, 
1642,  187.  Sends  troops  to  Scotland, 
289.  His  violence  about  Milan,  420. 
Massacres  Protestants,  425.  His  death, 
T.87. 

Vzancis,  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Francis 
n.  of  France),  his  subscription  to  the 
Peace  of  Cambray,  vii.  67.  Assumes 
tiie  arms  and  title  of  King  of  England, 
frc,  67,  108,  109.  Becomes  King  of 
France,  126.  His  preparations  for  in- 
vading Scotland  and  England,  127. 
IXstress  of  his  troops  at  Leith,  245. 
His  death,  807. 

Francis,  Sir  WilUam,  v.  186. 

Franciscan,  speech  of  a,  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  iv.  888. 

Frankfort,  English  exiles  in,  vii.  106. 

Frederick  of  Toledo,  Don,  x.  881. 

Free  Towns  refase  the  Intodm,  v.  99, 
279. 

French  troops  in  Scotland,  vlL  127  et  teq. 
Besieged  in  Leith.  280-282.  284.  Their 
situation,  280,  281.  Theh:  fortifications, 
281.  Sally  out  and  surprise  the  besi%- 
ers,  ^.  Their  courage,  285.  Failure 
of  the  English  assault,  287.  288.  Peril 
of  the  French  in  Leith,  244-246.  Com- 
mission for  making  terms,  244.  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  262.  Evacuation  of 
Leith,  267. 

Frideswide,  St.,  £prave  of,  vi.  486. 

Frideswide  College,  or  Christ  Church,  ii. 
58. 

Frith,  the  martyr,  his  offence,  i.  447 ;  ii. 
42. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  viii.  464. 

Funrers,  the.  of  Antwerp,  v.  22,  826 ;  H. 
^  uUi-  432. 

Fulwell,  Ulpian  his  character  of  Henry 
Vm.,iv.486,487. 
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GAOB,  Sir  THOMAS,  i.  418. 
Gage,  Sir  John,  Iii.  846;  vt  176, 

188,  208,  204,  208. 

Oage,  the  conspirator,  arrested,  xii.  274* 
Tried  and  executed,  285-290. 

Galloway,  Bishop  of.  See  Gordon,  Alex- 
ander. 

(Gardiner,  B.,  and  the  Rood  of  Dover,  ii. 
96. 

Ghurdiner,  Stephen,  Wolsey's  Secretary, 
his  letters,  i.  135,  137.  On  Wolsey, 
274.  Invents  Anglicanism,  381 ;  ii. 
380.  His  influence  in  drawing  the  Six 
Articles,  iii.  862.  His  enmity  to  Crom- 
well, 408.  Is  dismissed  the  Council, 
409.  His  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
controversy  with  Dr.  Barnes,  428, 
460 ;  iv.  286.  Opposes  the  oirculatioii 
of  the  Bible,  272.  His  plans  against 
Cranmer.  274,  452.  At  Calais  con^ 
ference,  842.  At  Brussels,  847.  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  851.  Tries 
Anne  Ascue,  458.  Plots  at  Brassed, 
472.  His  advice  to  the  Protector,  v 
46,66,68,69.  His  sermon,  109.  Goes 
to  the  Tower,  109,  241,  248.  Accepts 
the  Prayer  Book,  292,  294,  296.  His 
trial,  298.  Deprived  of  office,  299,  472. 
Rcijoins  the  Council,  vi.  56.  Made 
Lord  Chancellor,  62.  Intercedes  for 
Northumberland,    75,    88.      Opposes 

'  Pole's  return,  98.  His  danger,  102. 
Mountain's  account  of  him,  107.  By 
Ponet,  108.  Queen's  anger  w<th,  126, 
147.  Wishes  to  seize  EUzabeth,  151, 
155, 161,  200.  Shields  Courtenay,  169, 
178.  His  cruelty,  178,  185,  188,  191, 
200, 205, 210, 212.  His  persecution  bills, 
218,  217.  220.  Introduces  Pole  as 
legate,  262,  269,  270.  Tries  Hooper 
and  Ilogers,  297.  His  death,  869.  His 
character,  369.    His  epitaph,  871. 

Gkirdiner,  Germayne,  secretary  to  the 
above,  his  death,  iv.  274. 

Gargrave,  Sir  T.,  speaker,  vii.  61.  Prose* 
cutes  the  northern  insurgents,  ix.  571. 

Garrett,  Thomas,  brings  Testaments  to 
Oxford,  ii.  56.  His  escape,  68.  Cap- 
tured, 72,  75.  Tried  and  burnt,  iiL 
478  480. 

Garrowe,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  166. 

Gastines,  the,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
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Gates,  Sir  John,  iv.  471 ;  vi.  84.    Triad, 

73,  77.    Executed,  80. 
Gates,  Sir  Henry,  tried,  vi.  78.  76,  76. 
Gelt  river,  battle  on  the,  ix.  5d&,  600. 
Gemblours,  battle  of,  xi.  114. 
de  Genlis,  goes  to  the  Netherlands,  z. 

876.    Defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 

strangled  in  prison,  881. 
Gerrard,  Sir  WUIiam,  xi.  214. 
Ghent,  treaty  of,  xi.  77.    Pacification  of 

102, 121. 
Ghinucci,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  i.  Sift. 

Deprived,  ii.  202. 
Gibraltar,  scene  at,  viii.  458* 
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Qifford,  Gfibert,  xii.  232.  At  Ohartley, 
285.  Becomes  acquainted  witb  Ballard^ 
plot,  254. 

QtfEbrds,  the,  xU.  218. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  takes  yolanteen 
to  the  Netherlands,  x.  879.  Treatment 
he  receives  there,  385.  Hangs  his 
Spanish  prisoners,  898.  Besieges  Tze- 
guse,  417.  Recalled,  480.  J n  Ireland, 
&0.  In  arms  against  the  Irish,  606. 
His  cruelty,  509.    Recalled,  517. 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  T.  119. 

Gipsies,  Act  respecting,  i.  288. 

Gisbome,  George,  Ms  e^denee,  iU.  94. 

Giastinianl,  the  Venetian  ambaasador,  i. 
118.  His  deeeription  of  Henry  Till., 
168. 

CHamis,  Lady,  burnt,  iy.  55. 

(Hamys.  the  Chancellor,  killed,  xi.  186. 

dB  Glasion,  Seigneur,  njs  mission  from 
Philip  II.  to  Queen  EUzabeth,  vti.  221. 
His  private  adTice,  222.  His  oonyersa- 
tkm  with  the  iTreneh  and  Spani^  am- 
bassadors, 228. 

**Gla8se  or  Truth,"  ef  Henry  YHI.,  i. 
968. 

GiastoBbary,  trial  and  death  of  the  Ab- 
bot of,  Ui.  892,  395,  897. 

Glastonbury  Torre,  iii.  897. 

Gteneaim,  Earl  of,  iv.  188,  214,  217,  226, 
270.  Signs  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  Til.  126.  Brings  the  Arran 
petition  to  England,  806.  Joins  the 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Ihinbar,  viii.  278. 
Proposes  to  leave  the  country,  ix.  51. 
But  remains,  64.  Purges  Holyrood 
^apel  of  Catholic  ornaments,  117. 

Glenmalure,  massacres  in,  x.  514.  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  defeated  in,  xi.  249- 
251. 

Goddard,  William,  ii.  469. 

Godolphin,  Sir  William,  iii.  295;  v.  92; 
viii.  477. 

Godsalve,  Sir  John,  v.  68. 

GMiez,  Ruy,  vi.  269,  291.  His  sugges- 
tion as  to  Calais,  vii.  82.  At  Cambray, 
61. 

Gonzaga,  Governor  of  Milan,  v.  95,  209, 
812,816:  vi.  228. 

Gonzalvo,  Eemandez.  chaplain  to  Charles 
v.,  his  report  on  the  Irish  expedition, 
U.  267,  271  note. 

Goodman,  vi.  478. 

Goodrich,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  v.  412.  Deprived  ef 
the  seal,  v(.  62.    His  advice ,  vii.  21. 

Goold,  Father,  ii.  174.  Takes  a  message 
from  the  Nun  of  Kent,  176. 

(iordoB,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
his  sermon  on  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ix. 
4"3  note.  A  commissioner  Ibr  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  x.  121. 

Gtordon,  Lord  Adam,  vii.  459.  Destroys 
the  clan  of  Forbes,  x  342. 

Gordon,  Lord  John,  Laird  of  Finlatter, 
vii.  454,457.    Executed,  469. 

Gordon,  of  Lochinvar,  iv.  40. 


Gordons,  ihe.  Murray's  expBdMlM 
against,  ix.  464. 

Gorges,  Sir  Thomas,  arrests  the  Qa«0ii  of 
Scots,  xii.  276. 

Goring,  Sir  William,  iU.  846. 

Gormanstone,  Yiscount,  iv.  84. 

Gourdain,  M.,  Governor  of  Calais.  sJL 
493.    His  courtesy  to  Howard,  501. 

Gower,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  165. 

Gowers,  the,  iii.  146. 

Gowrie,  Earl  of,  xi.  628.    His  plots,  6ff 
et  seg.,  640,  541,  678,  674.    Bxeonted 
679.  680 ;  xii.  86. 

Gowrie,  Lady,  xi.  628,  680 ;  xii.  42. 

Graflgny,  Augustin,  xii.  196, 197. 

Grammont.  Cardinal,  i.  866. 

Granvelle,  Chancellor  to  Charles  y..iL 
16 :  iv.  310,  816, 821, 826, 828, 880, 881, 
848, 349,  858.  ^2 ;  vi.  172,  812. 

Granvelle,  Blsbop  of  Arras  (son  ot  ibs 
above),  sent  to  Henry  Yin.,  iv.  826; 
Tii.  81, 61,  97,164-167;  Ix.  818. 

Grave,  besieged  by  Parma,  xii.  206.  8w> 
renaered,  206. 

Gravetlnes,  meeting  of  Conunisdonws  «t, 
iv.  408.    Battle  of,  vi.  481. 

Greenfield,  Sir  Richard,  of  Stowa  mmI 
Bldefbrd,  v.  92, 190. 

Ghneenwich,  masque  at,  described,  i.  715, 
78 ;  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  vii.  804. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  his  objections,  to 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  France's  mar- 
riage, X.  395.  His  joy  at.  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  411.  His  claims 
to  Ireland,  621.  Sanctions  the  muKkr 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xi.  828.  Jamss 
YI.'s  letter  to  him,  669,  670.  Forbids 
trade  with  hifidels,  xii.  19.  His  death, 
102. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  416,  416,  484: 
vi.  477  ;  vu.  15,  158, 178,  206  note.  482, 
433,617;  x.  16,  417. 

GrevUIe,  Fulke,  v.  126.  At  Dihgle,  zL 
223  note. 

Grey,  Lord  John,  one  of  a  committee  to 
consult  with  Elizabeth,  vii.  27.  W» 
wife,  46.  His  remarks  on  the  Spanisli 
policy,  228  note. 

Grey,  Lord  Leonard,  brother  of  the  Bf«r- 
quis  of  Dorset,  ii.  297 ;  iv.  71.  Made 
deputy  of  Ireland,  72.  Quarrels  with 
Ormond,  82,  88.  Sent  to  the  tower, 
100.     His  trial,  102     Executed,  108. 

Grey  de  Ruthin,  Earl  of  Kent,  present  at 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution,  xii.  868. 

Grey  de  Wilton,  William,  Earl  of,  takes 
Haddington ,  v .  83.  Represses  insurree* 
tions,  178.  His  severity  to  priests,  180, 
184, 186,  191.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  851 ; 
vi.  48,  279.  Is  governor  of  Guisnes, 
456-460.  Wounded  and  prisoner,  469. 
Comes  to  England  to  propose  a  secret 
peace  with  France,  vii.  83.  Sent  to  the 
north  with  an  army,  159.  Crosses  the 
Tweed,  216,  217.  Proposes  tb  takt 
Edinburgh  Castle,  217.  But  forbidden 
by    the   Queen,  218.     His  exertions 
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Mbn  Leith,  288,  284.  Oharaed  with 
miiit  of  energy  or  skill,  285,  286. 
FraudH  in  his  uruiv,2d6.  Orders  the 
•asAUlt  of  Leith,  ^7.  Cecil's  char- 
acter of  him,  257. 
0i«y  de  Wilton.  Arthur,  Earl  of,  sent  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots  by  Klizabeth,  ix. 
6*''.  ^.  Declines  the  vice-royalty  of 
Ireland,  x.  544.  But  subsequently 
undertakes  it,  xi.  249.  Marches  against 
Baltinglass,  250.  Defeated  at  Glenma- 
lure,  2&dj  261.  Goes  to  Dingle,  266. 
Bombards  and  captures  Smerwick,256- 
258.  Executes  the  sarrison,  259.  Puts 
T«bel8  to  death,  2^.  llecalled  at  bis 
own  request,  278.  ills  speech  at  Dsri- 
son's  trial,  xii.  875. 
Qrey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Lady  Jane's 
fiither,  y.  182,  146.  Made  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  454 ;  yi.  82, 84,  48,  60,  82, 144, 
163, 167, 179, 185. 

Grey,  I^ady  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
above,  marries  Lord  Herbert,  v.  457. 
Her  ftiendship  with  the  Duke  of  Veria, 
Tii.  72.  Her  claim  to  the  Crown,  72, 
441.  Her  expreraions  against  Elisa- 
beth, 94.  Intrigues  respecting  her, 
94,  95.  Marries  Lord .  Hertford,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  880,  881. 
Considered  to  l>e  the  only  legal  heir  to 
the  throne,  494.  Gives  birth  to  her 
second  child,  ^^94  note.  Liberated  in 
ill-health,  532  ;  viii.  81.  Hale's  defence 
of  her  claim  to  the  succession,  81. 
Answers  to  Hale's  b6ok,  884  note. 
Elizabeth's  detestation  of  Lady  Cather- 
ine, ix.  21.  Her  death,  189.  Her  two 
sons,  189. 

Orey,  Lady  Mary,  marries  Thomas  Keys, 
viii.  204  and  note. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  v.  189,  147,  458,  457. 
Her  character  and  accomplishments, 
vi.  19.  Is  received  as  Queen  at  Sion 
House,  21,  22.  The  troops  sworn  to, 
28.  Lands  ac  the  Tower  and  is  pro- 
claimed, 24.  Will  not  allow  her  hus- 
band to  be  King,  28.  Is  called  the 
twelfth -day  Queen,  42.  Told  by  Suf- 
folk that  she  is  not  Queen,  48.  Her 
striking  words  on  Northumberland's 
apostacy,  79, 124.  Is  to  die,  180.  Her 
discuRsion  with  Feckenham,  181.  Exe- 
cuted 184. 

Grev,  Neil,  viii.  28.  Offers  to  murder 
Shan  O'Nell,  29. 

Grey,  Reginald,  made  Earl  of  Kent,  x.  820. 

Grey,  Lord  Thomas,  vi.  144,  152.  Taken 
prisoner  with  his  brother,  Lord  John,  is 
sent  to  the  Tower,  179     Executed,  217. 

Grey,  Master  of,  James  YI.'s  adviser,  xi. 
700.  His  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  xii. 
44,  64-68.  Advises  her  to  let  Angus 
and  Hamilton  "  slip,"  123.  Treachery 
ro  the  Queen  of  Scots,  814,  815,  827. 

0.-«y,  Sir  Arthur,  vi.  457. 

Mflln.  Maurice,  Bbhop  of  Rochester, 
tI.  882.    His  death,  vii.  18. 
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GMmfton,  Colonel,  xii.  546. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Loiidim, 
summons  clergy  at  Lambeth,  viii.  141, 
142.  Besieged  in  his  house  by  women, 
148  Becomes  ArchbLshop  of  Canter- 
bury, xi.  101.    His  character,  1(A. 

Grvffyth,  Richard  Ap,  or  >oung  Rice,  ii. 
818. 

de    Guaras,   Antonio,  Spanish   commis 
sloner  in    London,  x.  871,  888,  426. 
Cecil's  propositions  to  him,  481.    Stin 
up  the  Irish  chiefs,  557.  -  Sent  to  th« 
Tower,  xi.  106,  118. 

Guerau  de  Espee,  Spanish  ambassador  to 
London,  ix.  881.  Hears  of  the  seiiura 
CKf  the  Spanish  treasure^liips,  871. 
Urges  Alva  to  reprisals,  878.  His  in> 
terviews  with  the  friends  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  875.  Proposes  to  demand 
Cecil's  dismissal,  877.  Arrested,  878. 
Informed  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  a 
plot  to  murder  King  Philip,  418.  His 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  AWa,  428.  Ad- 
vises a  landing  in  England,  529.  His 
arrangements  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
X.  68-70.  Ordered  to  leave  England  in 
four  days,  809. 

Guest,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his 
sermon  before  the  Queen,  viii.  148. 

Guidotti.  Antonio,  v.  247,  248. 

Guise,  Cardinal  of,  vU.  869;  ix.  440; 
xi.  67. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  ii.  228.  His 
proposed  invaision  of  Scotland,  iv.  196 ; 
V.  422.  Invades  Italy,  vi.  440.  Fails 
at  Naples,  450.  Takes  Calais,  468. 
Storms  Guisnes,  468.  Defends  Mets, 
vii.  80.  His  popularity  and  power,  128, 
129.     Meditates  a    Catholic    crusade, 

400.  His  massacre  of  Huguenots  at 
Yassy,  401.    Enters  Paris  in  triumph, 

401.  His  progress  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, 480, 481.  His  si^e  of  Rouen,  480, 
486,445.  Takes  it,  4^.  Takes  Throg- 
morton  prisoner,  ^6.    Murdered,  fKu. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  driven  firom  the 
Court,  X.  74  Connection  with  ihe 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomemr,  897-1^, 
404.  Checks  Ca^imir  in  Lorraine,  xi. 
67.  Threatens  the  Huguenot  towns, 
78.  Intrigues  in  Scotland,  180.  Pro- 
poses to  invade  it.  137,  188.  His  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  511-514, 
607,  624-627.-  Aims  at  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, 609.  James  YI.'s  letter  to  him, 
622,  668,  671.  Organizes  the  Holv 
League,  xii.  97.  Expected  in  Paris,  98. 
His  designs  on  England  defeated,  181. 
Forces  the  Huguenots  to  capitulate, 
410.  Day  of  the  Barricades,  442.  His 
reception  in  Paris,  442.  Murdered  at 
Blois,  558. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  marries  James  Y.  of  Scot- 
land, iv.  54. 

Guises,  their  policy,  vii.  67.  Their  poww 
in  Paris,  126.  Conspiracy  of  AmbclM 
against  them,  210. 
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<}ulsne8,  siege  of,  vi.  487-470.    By  the 

peaee  of  Oambray  to  be  restoxed  to 

England,  vii.  66. 
OunteijArthar,  on  Amy  Bobaart's  death, 

vii.  297  note. 
Guzman,  Gabriel  de,  a  Mar,  quoted,  iy. 

412. 
Gybbes  of  Silverton,  vi.  146, 148. 

HAARLSH  besieged,  z.  482.    Taken  by 
Alva,  zi.  80. 

Habbythome,  or  Hubbylthome,  Henry, 
ii.469. 

Hacket,  Sir  John,  quoted,  ii.  126, 196. 

Haddingrton,  besi^ed  by  the  French,  t. 
84.  Believed  by  the  English  under 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  87. 

Hales,  miraculous  phial  at,  iii.  266. 

Hales,  Sir  James,  v.  466. 

Hales,  Christopher,  quoted,  v.  801. 

Hales,  John,  Oerk  of  the  Hanaper,  v. 
125,  141.  His  book  on  the  English 
succession,  viii.  81.  Imprisoned, 82, 110. 

Hallam,  John,  fails  to  take  HuU,  iii.  185, 
187.    Executed,  192. 

la  Halle,  his  proposal,  viii.  64. 

Hnly burton,  Alexander,  his  bravery,  vii. 
160. 

Halydon  Bigg,  iv.  171, 178. 

Hamarton,  Sir  Stephen,  iii .  201.  Hanged, 
206. 

Hamburgh,  trade  with,  opened,  iz.  484. 
The  Hamburgh  fleet,  474. 

Hamilton,  James,  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
prisoner  at  Langside,  ix.  225,  582.  Se- 
lected to  murder  Murray,  581.  Assas- 
sinates him ,  586.  To  murder  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  xi.  590. 

Hauiilton,  John,  employed  to  murder  Co- 
ligny,  ix.  583. 

Hamilton,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, his  character,  vii.  106,  107. 
Afraid  to  enter  St.  Andrew's,  117.  Di- 
vorces Bothwell  firom  his  wife,  ix.  71. 
One  of  Mary's  Commissioners,  265-  A 
party  to  Darnley's  murder,  581, 582.  At 
Dumbarton,  x.  176.  Made  prisoner,  178. 
Executed,  181. 

Hamilton,  Catherine  (sister  of  Sir  Patrick), 
her  escape,  iv.  58. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claude,  ix.  214.  At  Lang- 
side,  225.  In  Paris,  278.  Has  Lennox 
?hor,,  X.  285. 

Fiamilton,  Sir  James,  at  hangside.  ix.  225. 

Hamilton.  Sir  Patrick,  iv.  20      Burnt,  69. 

H^miilton,  Sir  William,  iv.  204. 

lliiniltons,  their  jealousies  of  the  Stuarts, 
ix.  115.  Queen  Elizabeth's  correspond- 
ence with  them,  146, 166.  Their  readi- 
ness to  agree  to  Mary  Stuart's  death, 
148-1.')0.  ('reate  a  party  for  her,  195. 
And  niise  an  army,  224.  Meet  the  Re- 
gent at  Langside,  225,  226.  Defeated 
and  Uiken  prisoners,  227.  Their  pro- 
posals tc  the  Ref?ent,  440.  Detested,  x. 
841.     Recover  their  estates,  xii.  129. 

Hamilton  'Jtisde,  Mar:,'  Stuart  escapes  to, 


HAW 

Iz.  214.    The  gathering  at,  216. 

by  the  Regent,  227.    And  by  Droiy,  x. 

59. 

Hampton,  Thomas,  joins  Hawkins  in  Um 
slave  trade,  viii.  488- 

Hampton  Court,  Queen  Eliaabeth  at,  vtt. 
141, 145.  Council  of  Peers  at,  iz.  888 
860. 

Harper,  Sir  George,  vi.  166.  Betrays  Um 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  172.  Deserts  Wyatt, 
174. 

Harpsfleld,  vi.  117,  268,  882,  477 ;  vii.  89. 

Harrison,  James,  i.  487. 

"  Harry,  the  Great,"  iv.  886, 890. 

Harte,  John,  the  Jesuit,  turns  spy,  zi. 
850,854. 

Harte,  Everard,  ezecuted,  zi.  871. 

Hartlepool  secured  by  the  rebel  lords,  Ix. 
626. 

Harvel,  quoted,  iv.  888  note. 

Etesleby,  Captain  Ralph,  xi.  88. 

Hastings,  clerk  at,  iii.  224. 

Hastings,  Sir  Edward,  vi.  80,  89, 100, 188, 
254  414;  vii.  205. 

Hatfield,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  vii.  14, 15. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  zi.  18.  Aftvonr- 
ite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  19,  178,  180, 
486  note,  478 ;  xii.  67,  82,  801, 620,  680. 

Hatton  Gar«len,  xi.  21. 

Haughton,  Prior  of  the  Charterhoose,  U> 
814,  841,  343,  344,  851.  858. 

Havre,  Marquis,  envoy  from  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  xi.  107. 

Havre,  offered  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Cond6,  vii.  481.  Occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lish annji;  485.  Strictness  of  discipline 
enforced  in  the  army.  436.  The  English 
garrison  reinforced,  447.  Notice  sent  to 
the  English  to  leave,  519.  Besieged  by 
the  French,  528*  The  garrison  attacked 
by  the  plague,  524.    Surrenders,  528. 

Hawick,  Border,  thieves  at,  ix.  170. 
Burned,  X.  43. 

Hawkes,  martyr,  vi.  314. 

Hawkins  (afterwards  Sir),  John,  his  slav- 
ing voyages,  viii.  483,  485,  498.  His 
profits,  491.  Attacks  a  Spanish  man  of 
war  in  Plymouth  harbour,  494.  His 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  main.  ix.  862. 
Destruction  of  his  fleet,  864,  865.  Re- 
turns, 365.  Pretends  to  be  a  traitor,  x. 
260.  Offers  to  desert,  261.  Deceives 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Philip,  263, 268. 
His  letters  to  Cecil,  264  note,  269.  Lies 
in  wait  for  the  Mexican  gold  fleet,  417. 
Joins  Don  Antonio,  xi.  M8,  458.  Pro- 
poses to  destroy  Spanish  sailors,  xii.  148. 
Placed  at  head  of  the  English  navy, 
450.  His  method  of  managing  his  fleet, 
450.  His  plan  for  building  ships,  468. 
How  treated  by  the  Queen. 518. 

Hawkins  Dr.  Nicholas,  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Brussels,  1.  421. 
Hawkins,  William,  his  voyages  of  discoT 

ery,  viii.  439     Fjs  cruisers,  ix.  867. 
Hawkins's  *' Old  ir  lays,"  quoted,  ill    811 
note. 
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HAT 

H»y  of  Tsllo,  tUI.  875.    Hanged,  .x.  207. 

Baydon,  the  pirate,  riii.  476 

Heath,  Nicholas,  Biiihop  of  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  t.  882. 
Befltored,  ri.  62.  Attends  Northumber- 
liuid  on  the  scaflSold,  78.  Ceases  to  be 
chancellor,  rii.  18.  Refbses  to  crown 
Elizabeth,  4U.  In  her  first  Parliament, 
43.  His  speech  on  the  Supremacy  Bill, 
57.  Refuses  the  oath  of  supremacy .  91 , 
98.  Proofs  of  treason  found  agunst 
him,  92. 

Helfesteyn,  Count,  his  mission  firom  Vien- 
na, Tii.  208. 

Heneage,  Sir  Thomas,  1. 178 ;  tii.  101, 102 ; 
vi.  412;  xii.  187,190,198. 

Hengrave  Hall,  i.  18. 

Henry  Till.,  King  of  England,  his  honse- 
hold  expenses,  i.  45.  His  learning,  53. 
His  excellence  in  manly  exercises,  68. 
His  theological  propensities,  99.  Reads 
the*' Beggar's  Petition,"  104.  Divorces 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  107.  His  male 
children  die.  Ill,  117.  Various  claim- 
ants to  his  throne,  111,  118.  His  mar- 
riages, 117.  His  motives  for  the  divorce, 
119.  Joins  Francis  I.,  180.  Threatens 
the  Pope,  149.  Calls  a  great  council, 
151, 159.  His  early  character  and  ap- 
pearance, 167,  169,  171.  Instance  of 
lenity  in,  171.  Opens  Parliament,  194. 
Sends  embassies  to  Charles  Y^  240.  His 
letters,  259, 261.  His  book,  "  The  Glasse 
of  Truth,"  268.  Calls  himself  '•  Head  of 
the  Church,"  280,  281.  His  perilous 
position  not  been  duly  considerod,  817, 
318,  847,  862.  His  league  with  France, 
858.  At  Ampthill,  Sbd.  His  poUcy 
towards  Scotland,  362.  Goes  to  meet 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  864,866, 870.  Sees 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  872.  Will  not  hurry 
the  divorce,  878.  Distrusts  the  Pope, 
888.  Marries  Anne  Boleyn,  884.  His 
conduct  discussed,  885, 3B8.  Receives 
and  answers  the  Pope's  letter,  891,  405- 
Acknowledges  his  marriage,  ^6.  His 
feelings  towards  Protestants,  ii.  48.  Is 
-fited  to  Rome,  127.  His  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  180. 140.  Appeals  to 
a  general  council,  182.  Recalls  the  em- 
bMsy  to  the  Pope,  140.  Sends  mission 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxe,  147,  891.  Re- 
fuses Francis  I.'s  proposals,  160.  His 
letter  to  the  Princess  Mary,  167.  Incurs 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  192.  Threat- 
ens France  with  the  Protestant  alliance, 
193.  His  mental  struggles,  199.  Efiiect 
of  excommunication  on  him,  224.  His 
order's  to  clergy  and  laity,  to  bishops, 
232,  233.  To  sheriBFs,  283.  To  Lord 
Surrey  in  Ireland,  261.  His  letter  to 
O'Connor,  272.  His  conduct  to  Ireland, 
296.  On  the  Reformation,  883.  Dis- 
trusts Francis  I.,  385.  His  circular 
letter  to  lords  lieutenants  on  the  clergy, 
848.  Explains  his  conduct,  879.  An- 
swers Francis  I  and  the  Pope,  880,881, 


HEN 

886.  Conciliates  the  Proteetsntpilnceft, 
890,  892,  894.  Hears  of  Queen  Cather- 
ine's death,  445.  Suspects  Anne,  450. 
Marries  Jane  Seymour,  490.  His  mes- 
sage to  Parliament,  492.  Receives  power 
to  bequeath  his  throne,  499.  His  con 
duct  towards  the  Emperor,  iii.  22,  28 
Draws  the  first  Articles  of  Religion,  72- 
78.  His  share  in  the  English  Bible,  82, 
84.  His  answer  to  the  rebels  in  the 
North,  118.  His  letter  to  Lord  Darcy, 
124,  ISO.  Advises  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
140, 141,  155. 165.  His  concessions  to 
the  rebels,  169, 171.  Receives  Aske,  173. 
Gains  the  Northern  gentlemen,  181, 190. 
Exhorts  the  bishops.  280.  Attends  to 
the  navy ,  231.  Fortiflea  the  coast,  288. 
His  bad  health,  240.  His  grief  at  Jane 
Seymour's  death,  244.  Unwilling  to 
marry  again,  248.  His  nq;otiationB 
about  Christitia,  Duchess  of  Milan,  264. 
Is  deceived  by  Charles  Y.,  257.  Sends 
Bonner  to  Nice,  261.  Issues  a  circular 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  308.  Makes 
advances  to  the  Lutherans,  810.  At 
Lambert's  trial,  814.  Goes  to  the  Kent- 
ish coast,  321.  Has  a  grand  city  review. 
327.  His  creed,  835.  Wishes  to  act  as 
moderator,  837-  His  vast  power,  356. 
Appeals  to  the  nation  on  religious  dis- 
sensions, 357.  Endeavours  to  moderate 
the  bishops,  368.  With  Prince  Edward, 
875.  The  supposed  72,000  executions, 
874.  His  address  to  magistrates,  885. 
Impatience  of  the  country  for  his  mar- 
riage, 899.  Beginniug  of  the  breach 
with  Cromwell,  423.  His  meeting  with 
Anne  of  Cleves ,  ^2.  His  marriage  and 
aversion  to  his  wife,  426.  Sees  Dr. 
Barnes,  430.  Reproaches  Charles  Y., 
431.  Makes  overtures  to  Francis  I., 
483.  German  princes  &11  away  from 
him,  435.  Wearies  of  his  marriage,  448, 
461.  His  marriage  dissolved,  468.  His 
want  of  eenerosity  to  the  Duke  of 
•Cleves,  468.  His  policy  towards  Scot- 
land, iv.  17.  Alliance  with.  22, 28.  His 
anger  towards  Margaret,  ^.  And  kind- 
ness to,  51.  His  message  to  James  by 
Sir  R.  Sadler,  67,  59.  His  letter  to  Grey, 
deputy  of  Ireland,  92,  97  note.  Made 
King  of  Ireland,  104.  Marries  Catherine 
Howard ,  108 .  lUs  conduct  to  Wyatt  and 
Wallop,  115.  -  His  progress  into  York- 
shire, 122.  Catherine  Howard  and  his 
misfortunes  in  married  life,  124,  127, 
181.  Compassion  for,  182, 136.  Marries 
Catherine  Parr,  Lady  Latimer,  189.  His 
manifesto  to  Scotland,  178-177.  His 
position  in  1542,  187.  Proposes  the 
marriage  of  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart, 
195.  Deceived  by  Mary  of  Guise,  209. 
His  treaty  with  Scotland.  218-220. 
Warns  Edinburgh,  228.  lus  message 
to  the  Scotch,  232-235.  Is  hiflrm,  2S^. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Empire 
241,  244.    His  demands  trcm  Vranoe, 
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QolUiid,  Blinbeth,  her  eTidenee  against 
Lord  surrey,  It.  471. 

UolIaDd,  a  yeoman,  agent  of  the  Poles, 
arrested,  Hi.  299. 

Hol8t«iD,  Duke  of,  iv.  872. 

Holt,  Humphrey,  t.  288. 

Holt,  the  Jesuit,  xi.  502,  604,  678. 

Holy  rood  Palace,  Mary  Stuart's  return 
to,  tU.  374.  Plan  of  her  rooms,  viii. 
257.  On  the  morning  of  BothwelPs 
trial,  ix.  43. 

Homilies,  Book  of,  issued,  y.  48. 

lloniton,  ▼.  170, 185. 

im  l'Ii6pital,  M .,  comes  on  an  embassy  to 
Bagland,  xii.  489.  His  letter  to  Burgh- 
Isy,  440.  His  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  Navarre,  440. 

Hooper,  .)ohn,  his  letter  to  Bullinger  on 
the  heresies  of  England,  v.  159.  Made 
BiMhop  of  Gloucester,  W\.  Denounces 
the  Consecration  Service,  801.  His 
violence  about  vestments,  804.  805 
Deprived  and  imprisoned,  vi.  84,  215. 
His  stainless  character,  298.  His  trial, 
289.  Sent  to  Gloucester,  301.  His  in- 
terview with  Sir  A.  Kingston,  808. 
His  martyrdom ,  304,  305.  His  parting 
letter  to  his  friends,  805-^7. 

Hopton,  Sir  William,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  x.  217,  294. 

Horn,  Count,  vi.  187,  228.  Opposes 
Spanish  oppression,  ix.  819.  Arrested 
by  Alva,  322.     Executed,  328. 

Home,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at 
the  theological  controversy  at  West- 
minster, vii.  76.  Tenders  the  oath  of 
allf^ance  to  Bonner,  502. 

Horsey,  Edward,  vii.  158.  Becomes  Sir 
Edward,  viii.  449.  Leads  Clinton's  cav- 
alry in  the  North,  ix.  544.  Sent  to 
Don  John  of  Austria,  xi.  78. 
'*  Hospitality,  the  glory  of,"  in  Eng- 
land, i.  51. 

Hospitals  of  the  Savoy,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  Bartholomew  founded,  v.  863. 

Household,  royal,  expenses  of,  under  the 
Tudors,  1.  45. 

Howard,  Catherine,  her  marriage  with 
Henry  VIII.,  iv.  108.  Discovery  of  her 
misconduct,  125, 126, 128.  Bill  of  at- 
tainder against  her  introduced,  186. 
Confesses  her  crime,  and  bill  of  at- 
tainder passed,  187.  Her  penitence 
and  execution,  188. 

Howard,  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
his  power,  i.  160;  ii.  130,  160.  Ap- 
pointed Deputy  of  Ireland,  261,  263, 
805.  His  letter  to  Henry  VIH..  463. 
Tries  Anne  Boleyn,  468, 477,  479.  Goes 
against  the  Northern  rebels,  iii.  188, 
161, 188, 187,  201,  208.  Opens  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Six  Articles,  a.  d.  1589, 
868.  In  Scotland,  iv.  22,  24.  Defeats 
Albany,  25.  On  Cromwell,  106,  107. 
In  France,  314,  838, 389,  343.  Arrest- 
ed, 471.  His  confession,  478.  Attahit- 
«d,  477.    In  the  Tower,  v   472.    Be- 
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stored  to  ttie  Oooneil  by  Mary,  ?1.  fift 
69. 

Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (the  poet),  his 
friendship  with  the  Dnke  of  Richmond, 
i.  865  ,  iii.  821.  Is  concerned  in  a  Lon- 
don riot,  iv.  287, 238.  Defeated  at  St. 
Etienne,  42^.  His  character  and  as- 
sumption, 467, 468.  Witnesses  against 
him  684,-470.  Tried  and  executed, 
477. 

Howard,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norw 
folk,  vii.  149,  158,  162,  286,  386.  Re- 
ftises  the  command  of  the  army  for  the 
north,  170.  But  afterwards  under- 
takes it,  174, 186, 191, 211.  Suspected, 
212.  Sends  his  army  forward,  216. 
Remains  with  the  reserve  at  Newcastle, 
21t).  Hears  of  the  failure  at  Leith,  and 
sends  reinforcements,  288,  241.  His 
quarrel  with  Lord  Leicester,  vUi.  146 
notf.  On  the  commission  for  investi- 
gating the  Damley  murder,  ix.  279, 
280.  President  of  the  commission ,  279, 
280.  Proposal  to  marry  him  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  282,  384,  376.  Visit  of 
the  Queen  to  him  atXhe  Charterhouse, 
827.  Hi8  claim  to  the  Dacres  estates, 
875,  454.  His  communications  with 
Don  Guerau,  423,  426.  Taxed  by  the 
Queen  as  to  the  Scotch  marriage,  427. 
Consent  of  part  of  the  Council  to  his 
marriage  with  Mary  Stuart,  480, 432. 
The  Queen  of  Scots'  answer  as  to  his 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  460, 461.  Sus- 
pected by  Cecil,  476.  His  timidity,  479, 
480.  The  marriage  forbidden  by  the 
Queen,  483.  Leaves  the  Court,  485. 
Summoned  to  return,  486.  Hesitates, 
486.  Goes  to  Keninghall,488.  Returns, 
and  is  arrested.  490,  491.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  492,  494.  His  promises,  602; 
X.  55.  Begs  for  liis  release,  73.  Lib- 
erated, 82.  Breaks  his  promise,  118 
Cecirs  view  of  tiis  marriage^  121.  Nor- 
folk's part  in  a  new  Cathohc  conspira- 
cy, 166, 167.  His  instructions  to  Ri- 
dolfl,  166.  Ridolfi's  letter  to  him,  209, 
210  note.  Receives  money  firom  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  290.  Arrest  of 
his  secretaries,  291.  Arrested  by  Sad- 
ler, 292.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  292.  To 
be  brought  to  trial,  308.  Peers  ap- 
pointed to  try  him,  320.  His  trial, 
823.  Condemned,  328.  Petition  in 
form  firom  Parliament  for  his  death, 
866.    Executed,  867. 

Howa]:d,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  recon- 
ciled to  the  Jesuits,  xi.  366.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  646 ;  xii.  132, 138.  Prays 
for  the  success  of  the  Armada,  466. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  William,  son 
of  Thomas,  second  Duke,  Marshal  of 
England,  i.  424.  In  Scotland,  iv.  45. 
Sent  to  Paris.  110 ;  v.  467 ;  vi.  50, 142, 
156, 168, 170, 208.  Protects  Elizabeth, 
210,  217,224,  310,  836,  417,  444;  rtt. 
44.    At  Cambray,  62.    His  opinion   of 
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th«  Queen ,  1 U.  In  &Tour  of  the  Aus- 
trian marria{«,  149. 

Howard  of  £fi\^gham,  Lord  Charles,  son 
of  the  abovo,  prevails  on  Elizabeth  to 
sign  Mary's  warrant,  xii.  348.  Admiral 
of  the  fleet,  155,  458.  461.  Puts  to  sea 
to  meet  tho  Armada,  463.  The  en- 
gagement tS  Plymouth,  488.  Sup- 
plies his  fleet  from  the  resources  of  the 
Spaniards,  486-  Fight  at  Portland, 
486-492.  Anchors  in  Calais  Roads,  493. 
Holds  a  coancii  of  war,  498.  The  fire- 
ships  and  their  effect,  498.  Captures 
Mon^ada's  ship ,  500.  Chases  the  Span- 
iards, 508.  Returns  to  Margate,  518. 
Distress  of  his  fleet,  514.  I>efends  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  peculation, 
617.. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  xi.  92. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  contracted  to  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  li.  489.  Made  Lord 
Howard  of  Binden,  vii.  41. 

Howard,  Sir  George,  at  Edinburgh,  yii. 
219.  Goes  to  London  for  instructions, 
219. 

Hubert,  Nicholas  Lor  French  Paris),  viii. 
862,  note,  371, 372.  His  depositions,  ix. 
4  note,  466.    Executed,  4  note. 

Huguenots.  See  Cond6 ;  Coligny ;  Henry 
of  Navarre. 

Huick,  a  physician,  his  answers  to  the  in- 
quisitors in  London,  iv.  454. 

Hume,  Lord,  meets  Throgmorton,  ix. 
122.  Joins  the  Regent  with  men,  228. 
Wounded  at  Langside,  226.  In  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  X.  ^,470.  Surrenders, 
471 

Humfrey,  Dr..  viii.  301. 

Hungerford,  Captain,  in  Ireland,  x.  512, 
514. 

Hungerford,  Lady,  iii.  447. 

Hunsdon,  Lord.    See  Carey,  Sir  Henry. 

Hunter,  William,  his  story  and  martyr- 
dom, vi.  815-317. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  iU.  138  ;  v.  247  ;  vi. 
164,  166,  179,  217,  257 ;  vii.  286,  298, 
488,  440 ;  ix.  470,  475.  Takes  custody 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  485.  Joins 
Shrewsbury  at  Tutbury,  581 :  x.  87  ; 
xi.  308,  810,  ai2,  817. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  iv.  19.  Won  back  bv 
d'Oysel,  vii.  131.  His  defiance  of  the 
mob,  884.  Deprived  of  the  lands  of 
Murray ,  387.  His  policy,  454.  Refuses 
to  part  with  the  lands  of  Murray,  454^ 
Expedition  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
•gainst  him,  456.  Taken  at  Coi^richie 
Burn,  459.    His  death,  459. 

Huntly,  Lady,  wife  of  the  above,  vii. 
458. 

Uuntly,  Earl  of  (son  of  the  above),  es- 
capes from  Holyrood,  viii.  262.  Re- 
stored to  his  estates,  854;  ix.  88,  51. 
At  the  gathering  at  Hamilton,  215. 
Proclaims  Mary  Stuart  in  the  North, 
463.  The  Regent's  expedition  against 
htm.  465.    Spanish  officers  with  hui,  x. 


88.  Attainted  by  the  LoiOb  at  Stecilnc, 
282.  At  the  pacification  of  Perth,  iffl 
At  Court  of  James  YI.,  xii.  128. 

Hurley.  Archbishop,  xi.  284.  Tortozed 
and  hanged,  285;  287.  ' 

Hustiey ,  Lord,  grandson  of  Princess  Mazy, 
ii.  165.  At  Sleford  Castle,  iii.  101.  Set 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  His  vaoiUating 
conduct,  107. 109.    Executed,  201. 

Hutton,  iU.  254. 

de  la  Hyde,  Sir  James,  ii.  801. 

I  AGO,  ST.,  captured  by  Drake,  xii.  166. 
Ibeland  fleet,  the,  iii.  282;  viii.  481. 

Images,  Act  against,  v.  244.  Its  effiset  in 
Ireland,  882. 

Inchkeith,  French  troops,  vii.  190,  198, 
280. 

Incomes  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  i.  44. 

Inglefield,  vi.  189. 

Ingoldsbys,  the,  iii.  145. 

Inquisition,  vi.  192,  280.  Its  treatment 
of  English  sailors,  viii.  458-466. 

"  Institution  of  the  Christian  Man,"  the, 
presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  Y., 
iv.  279. 

Interim,  the,  T.  97.  Magdeburg  liolds 
out  agahist  it,  279, 878. 

d'lntevule,  French  ambassador  to  Heozy 
YIU.,  i.  406  ;  U.  160.  His  letter  to  Oa»- 
dinal  Toumon  on  the  state  of  England, 
178, 449. 

Inverness,  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to, 
vii.  457. 

Ipswich,  scene  at  the  executions  at,  iii. 
848. 

Ireland,  sUte  of,  i.  862:  il.  288.  The 
Noruian  conquest  of,  28d.  The  English 
Pale  in,  248.  Misery  of  the  people, 
254.  The  rebellion  under  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  280,  801,  805.  French  dis- 
turbances, iv.  71-1('6 ;  V.  81.  State  of 
the  country  under  Sir  Edward  Belling 
ham,  885,  890.  Conspiracy  of  the 
chieft,  891.  Establishment  of  a  mint 
892.  Sufferings  from  base  coin,  896- 
404.  Condition  of  the  country  under 
Queen  Mary,  viii.  1.  Habits  and  chftr* 
acter  of  the  people,  2.  Especial  wretch- 
edness of  the  Pale,  8,  4.  The  report 
of  1559,  5,  6.  The  advances  of  the 
chiefs  declined  by  the  King  of  Spain,  9. 
The  Scottish  settlers  in  Antrim,  10. 
An  Irish  "  gentleman,"  11, 18.  Letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  11,  18.  Defeats 
the  English,  24.  Shan  O'Nell's  pow- 
er, 88.  Sussex's  expedition  into  Ulster 
against  him,  45.  Sir  Thomas  Cusak's 
scheme  for  pacification,  48,  49.  At- 
tempt to  assassinate  O'Neil,  60.  In- 
quiry into  the  disorders  of  the  Pale,  55. 
Report  of  the  commissioners ,  56.  Inso- 
lation of  Munster ,  57 ,  58.  Cecil's  state* 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  war, 
814.  The  English  army  in  Ireland 
882.     Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  3S8,  888 
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Condition  of  the  country,  3S5,  898. 
Irish  policy  of  the  Tudor  soTereims, 
885.      Project   for   Irish   Reform,  386. 
Three  primates,  388.  .  Sir  U.  Sidney 
made  deputy,  893.  894.  ^'Expenses  of 
the  goyemment,  894.    Sidney's  policy, 
896.     Uis  plan  for  a  campaign,  409. 
Ireland    recovered    for    the    English 
crown ,  432.     Pirates  on  the  Irish  coast, 
475.    State  of  the  country  after  the 
death  of  Shan  O'Neil,  x  479.     Report 
of  Diego  Ortiz,  481.     Effects  of  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Reformation  on  the 
Irish,  483.    The  Irish  debt,  486.    Plans 
for  English  colonies,  486,  487.    Inten- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  exterminate  the 
natives,  493.      League  of  the  native 
chiefs,  496.    Crown  of  Ireland  offered 
to  Spain,  496.    Insurrection  in  Mun- 
8ter,  499.    Massacres  and  counter-mas- 
Bacres ,  502.    Sir  II.  Sidney 's expedition, 
606-     Wholesale  slaughter  of  the  peo- 
ple, 509,  510,  518.    Opposite  advices  as 
to  the  remedies  for  Ireland,  515.  Enor- 
mous cost  to  the  English  crown,  516. 
English    mismanagement,    519.       In- 
tended invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  529. 
Departure  of  Sir  H.  Sidney,  583.    Sir 
W.  Fitzwilliam,  deputy, 533.   Confusion 
ftnd  disorder,  584-586.    Tremayne's  re- 
port, 588.      Perrot's   successes,   539- 
544.    Effect  in  Ireland  of  the  St.  Bai^ 
tholomew  massacre,  549.    Sir  W.  Fitz- 
william's  difficulties,  550     The  Earl  of 
Essex's  expedition,  654-561.     Danger 
of  a  Spanish-Italian  invasion,  xi.  ISO. 
Increasing  hostility  between  England 
and  Ireland  ,193.   Effects  of  the  Queen's 
economy,  193.    Revolt  of  three  prov- 
inces, 196.       Essex's  campaigns,  197 
«f  sea.     Outbreak  of  the  plague,  207. 
Sir    H.    Sidney    deputy   again,   207. 
Submission  of  the  rebels,  208.     His 
progress  and  redress  of  grievances,  208- 
210.    Condition  of  the  State  religion  in 
1576,  211.    Catholic  rerival,  212.    Sir 
Henry   Sidney's  report  on   the  estab- 
lished church  in  Ireland,  212.   Drury's 
execution  of  justice  in  Munster,  216. 
Sir  N.  Malby's  massacres,  17.     Spir- 
itual and  temporal  anarchy,  220,  221. 
Symptoms  of  approaching   rebellion, 
223.      Landing    of    Fitzmaurice    and 
Sanders,  228, 229.     Rising  of  the  Ger- 
aldine.^,  282.    Desmond  joins  the  rebel- 
lion, 287.    Massacre  of  the  people,  240, 
241.    Rising  hi  the  Pale,  248.    Arrival 
of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  as  deputy,  249. 
Landing  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  in 
Kerry,  252.    They  are  taken  at  Smer- 
wick  and  executed,  259.    Misery  on  all 
Bides,  262-264.    A  general  pardon,  ex- 
eluding  the  Desmonds,  sent  over,  266- 
Despair  and  cruelties  in  Munster,  267. 
Probable  population  of  Ireland  at  this 
time,  268  note.    Burghley's  ceoBure  of 
the  English  barbarities,  272.    Annex- 


ation to  Spain  a  universal  passion  in 
Ireland,  279.  End  of  the  rebellion ,  281. 
Sir  John  Perrot,  deputy,  2337. 

JAMES  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  at  Flod 
den  Field,  iv.  17. 

James  Y.,  King  of  Scotland,  heir  of  Eng- 
land, i.  111.  Receives  a  holy  swo^ 
from  the  Pope,  iii.  176.  Made  *'  Defen- 
sor fldei,"  291 ;  iv.  18,  22, 27.  Negoti- 
ations for  his  betrothal  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  28.  His  character  as  a  boy,  42- 
44.  Marries  Magdalen  de  Yalois,  60. 
Returns,  58.  Persecutes  the  Douglases, 
66.  Marries  Mary  of  Guise,  56.  Joins 
the  Catholic  coalition,  57.  His  grief  at 
Solway  Moss,  184.  Hears  of  Mary  Stu- 
art's birth,  and  dies,  186. 

James  Stuart  (afterwards  James  YI.  of 
Scotiand),  viii.  291,  868 ;  ix.  69,  118- 
115, 143 ;  X.  27, 449.  Proposal  to  bring 
hhn  up  in  England,  xi.  97,  107.  De- 
clared to  have  attained  his  miyority, 
186.  His  estates  in  England,  140, 142. 
Reorganisation  of  the  French  foction 
at  his  court.  290.  Lennox  endeafonrs 
to  convert  him  to  Rome,  4S0.  His  dis- 
position towards  England,  491.  Not 
recognised  by  France  as  King,  4^. 
Proposed  association  oT  with  Mary  in 
the  crown,  498-600,  606.  Disputes 
with  the  General  Assembly,  616.  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  528-630.  Confined  in  Ed- 
inburgh Castle,  649.  His  danger,  651. 
Escapes  from  the  Protestant  nobles, 
617.  622.  How  estimated  by  Guise,  628. 
Walsingham  sent  on  embassy  to  him, 
6^,  6»).  Invites  Guise  to  Scotiand, 
668.  Another  plot  to  seize  him,  676, 
678.  Capture  and  execution  of  Gow- 
ry,  679,  680.  Letters  from  M.  Fonte- 
nay  describing  his  character  674-702. 
Sells  himself  to  Elizabeth,  xii.  109, 118. 
Cursed  by  his  mother,  110.  His  nego- 
tiations with  the  League,  123.  League 
with  Elizabeth,  252.  Disinherited  \fy 
his  mother,  291.  Interposes  to  save 
her  life,  314,  322.  Sends  Melville  and 
Gray  to  intercede  for  her,  827.  His 
proposals    through  his    ambaasadors, 

Jamac,  battle  of,  ix.  448. 

Jaureguy.  Juan,  attempts  to  assassinate 

the    Prince   of  Orange,    xi.  591-698. 

Dies,  598. 
Jedburgh  destroyed,  x.  42. 
Jemmingen,  battle  of,  ix.  826. 
Jemingham,  Sir  Henry,  vi.  86, 154, 188 

414. 
Jerome,  vicar  of  Stepney,  ili.  871.    Sent 

for  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  revokes  hlB 

words,  871.    Accused  of  heresy,  478. 

And  burnt,  480. 
Jervaulx,  Abbot  of,  iii.  201.     Hung  a4 

Tyburn,  206. 
Jesuits,  xi.  191.    Invadon  of  England 

826, 887  et  seq.^  851.    Their  plots,  689' 
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UwH^  J^ikn,  BuLtp  4r 
tJbwAagigJ  osntavrcngr  Id  W< 

IML    Hk  reutt  OB  tk*  der^SJ  of  Ox- 
ted,  4W,4S1.    Ob  tke  «vtee  richt  of 

at  Fm1'»  Cbbh,  iz.  Iffl  Mfc 
,«rCMlile,BMSMkl  for,  vL  as. 
«r  Aortd*.  tkm,  thought  «r  fv 
InMtead  <4  the  Cjnwn  oT  iSeoCi,  ix. 
418.  lUi  neti«]r  at  Le|nato.  z.  S46. 
PropQiai  to  isTad*  Kagjaad.gZi*.  Ap- 
Mistel  to  mnwiMJ  ia  the  Xethcr- 
bada,  xi  74.  B«tniin»  at  LozoalMUg, 
7^  The  tmrntf  of  (ibeat,  if  A.  HMpng- 
■MM  in  iioafh  Bataxit,  120.  Dieleated 
•i EjBMaaot,  144.  WTiirfnghama  d»- 
lariptkio  «f  hioB,  147  iMCe.  Hbdeath, 
IW. 

^•hB  of  the  8i4e,  ix.  M& 

J«ho  of  TnaafiTsaia,  xtwal  Ki^  of 
Hua|pKrjr,iL  U0. 

J«hnah  VlwiB,  ▼.  2&4, 301. 

JobDmm,  Hoary,  Ua  trial,  ix.  672. 

J«Dca,  tha  Oxfofd  eooinaai.  tt.  188. 

da  Jo>eiua,  iMic,  rfaftarad  hj  Nanme, 
xU.  410. 

Jodd,  air  Aodrew,  aodowa  a  iehool  at 
Tonbiidge,  ▼.  ifiS8. 

JoUao,  Optain,  in  Carrigafo)  |a,  xi.  241. 

Jnliajt  II.,  Pope,  ▼alklitjr  of  hi*  diapcn- 
■atioo  OB  ItoBjry  Ylll.'a  marriaoe,  L 
U4, 115. 

Jolloii  III.,  Pope,  ▼.  96,  208.  Choeen 
Pope,  278,  312.  flends  a  nuneio  to  the 
iSmperor,  447.  Uiii  coaywaatiomi  with 
Pole,  Ti.  96,  284,  236.  His  io/  abont 
Kngland,  276.     ais  death,  822. 

JtuticM  of  the  peace,  their  position, 
habiU,  aad  duties,  i.  46,  51,  64,  85. 

KARNE,  Sir  EDWARD,  tt.  219,  221 ; 
Ui.  468 ;  Ti.  444. 
Kelly,  Matthew,  Baron  of  Doncannon, 

riii.  11 
Kelly,  Matthew,  Baron  of  Dnngannon, 

Mm  of  the  above,  yiii.  12, 85.  Murdered, 

86. 
KaUo  burned,  x.  42. 
Kendall,  iii.  297, 388. 
Kenlnghall,  caatle  of  the  Howards,  It. 

471 
Kent,  rilling  of  pommons  of,  tI.  149, 160, 

153. 
Ker  of  Kaldonside,   at   tlie   murder  of 

Kiassio,  yiii.  257.    Excepted  from  par- 
don, 359. 
Ker  of  Femiburat,  ix.  559 ;  x.  42,  44, 

282 ;  xii.  120. 
Kerry,  raid  of  Sir  W.  Pelham  in,  xi.  243. 

Landing  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops 

in,  262. 
K«t,  Robert,  his  rising  in  Norfolk,  t. 

194.     His  cwnp  on  Mousewold  HiU, 
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Kiidare,  Gccbd,  eighth  Sail  oi;  S.  SB  <c 

KBdan,  Gerald,  nmlh  Wuiml,  B.  SB. 
Made  depatj,  260,  Mante  Lady  K. 
Gtcj,  260U  Bcfaete,  SS,  S&  la  Iks 
Tower,  270, 277-    Bm  ~ 

death.  298. 

Kildaie,  GcnJd,  tenth  Bui 
BcatOfed,4<>l.  Medit: 
xepenta  aad  beeomes  VmJ,  vfL  1^  17, 
401.  Goes  to  Loodoo,  20,  Cndcstskea 
to  deal  with  O'Kcfl,  28.  Ia  Sdnaj's 
caapugn.  417-  Afiaid  to  jofai  the  na- 
beilioas  baroos  of  the  PUe,  xL  S8, 
253.  Imprisoned,  283.  Plot  to  liber- 
ate hkB,289.  Sent  to 
in  the  Tower  27u. 

KiUenongh,  ^i^hop  of,  xL 

Kilkennj.  Sir  U'.  Drarv  in,  xL  218. 

KlUaioe,  Bishop  of,  xL  2ZL 

Kmamngr  in  the  16thcentaiT,  xi.  216. 

KiUigveir.  Sir  Hmrjr,  Tfi.  122,  M6.  ScMt 
to  the  Qneeo  of  Scots, Tiii.  289 ;  ix.a, 
S,  434;  X.  415,  441.  His  DcgoCktiaM 
tor  delirering  op  Mar/  to  tiie  Seois, 
448-448,  453.  Ha  adriee  as  to  Maty 
Stuart's  psrtj,  472.  Sent  to  Edfai- 
bnrsfa,  xi.  96u 

KiUigrew  of  Pendsnnis,  at  Hayie,  yfi.  488. 
At  Rooeo,  436, 446. 

KilUgrews,  the,  yi.  194, 422 ;  yiii.  477. 

Kilmalloch,  town  of,  punished,  x.  506. 

King,  Oliver,  x.  530. 

Kioghom,  yii.  186. 

Kingston,  Sir  Anthony,  legends  of  his  bar- 
barity, T.  191, 192.  His  mtenriew  with 
Hooper,  ri.  302,  404.    His  death,  412. 

Kingston,  Sir  WiUiam,  U.  455.  His  ac- 
count of  Anne  Boleyn,  455,  467. 

Kircaldy,  James,  in  Paris  during  the 
ma&iacre,  x.  442. 

Kircaldy  of  Orange,  lA>rd  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  iv.  122, 149, 185. 

Kircaldy,  Sir  Hllliam,  of  Grange,  son  of 
the  a^ye,  present  at  Ueton's  death, 
iy.  434.    Uis  account  of  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  Scotch  abbeys,  yii.  119. 
Hesitates  to    declare  himself  openly 
129.   Inyites  Cecil  to  the  proposed  alii- 
ance  between  England  and  Scotland 
131.     At  the  siege  of  Leith,  237.    A 
Strathbogie,  458.    Writes  to  Cecil,  ix. 
54.    And  to  Bedford.  67.    Goes  to  the 
Queen  at  Carberry  Hill,  92.     Takes 
the  Queen  to  the  Lords,  ^    Goes  hi 
pursuit  of  Bothwell,  159.    Joins  the 
R^ent  Murray,  223.      At   Langside, 
226.    Bears  the  standard  at  Murray's 
fiineral,    x.    24.    His   letter  to  Ban- 
dolnh.  45.    Occupies  Edinbuiigh  Gas 
tie  with   Maitland,   274.     Their   di» 
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Tli.  832.  His  defence  of  Mary  Stuart, 
•X.  9  note.  Qoes  to  her  at  Bolton,  288. 
Notice  of  him,  283,  284.  His  commis- 
sion from  Bolton,  286.  His  proteet, 
287,  342.  His  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  335.  His  answer  to 
the  charges  against  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
84&-8&0.  368.  His  speech  at  the  ses- 
sion, 389.  His  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
his  mistress,  402.  His  private  opinion 
of  her,  404.  On  her  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  431,  482.  His  resi- 
dence at  Burton,  439.  Yirfts  Don  Gue- 
rau,  481.  His  letter  to  Alva,  481,  482. 
Ordered  back  to  London,  696.  His  ne- 
gotiations for  his  mistress's  restoration, 
X.  54.  Publishes  the  Pope's  bull  against 
Elizabeth,  69.  ,Sent  to  Chatsworth,  67. 
His  arrangements  with  Don  Guerau, 
68-70.  His  report  from  Chatsworth, 
78.  Accompanies  Cecil  to  Chatsworth, 
104.  On  the  commission  for  the  res- 
toration of  Mary,  141.  His  letter  to 
the  Duchess  of  Feria,  161.  His  mode 
of  dealing  with  Ridolfl's  letters,  211. 
His  story,  214.  Affects  illness,  220. 
Examined  and  removed  to  Ely  House, 
222.  Brought  back  to  London,  and 
examined  by  the  council,  298.  Con- 
fesses, 299.    Examined  again,  331. 

Levening,  his  escape,  iii.  201. 

Lever,  a  divine,  quoted,  ▼.  266.  Preaches 
at  Paul's  Cross  against  general  corrup- 
tion, 262. 

I/ewis,  of  Cordova,  Don,  taken  prisoner, 
xii.  529,635. 

lisyden  unsuoceosfuUy  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  xi  48. 

Leyne,  Lough,  vi.  246. 

Leyton.     See  lAyton. 

da  r^eyva,  Don  Antonio,  iii.  24. 

da  Leyva,  Don  Alonso,  account  of,  xii. 
470.  Sails  with  a  remnant  of  the  Ar- 
mada, 624.    Lost  at  Dunluce,  540. 

Libellers,  Act  against^  iv.  445,  4tiQ. 

Lichfield,  abuses  in  the  nunnery  of,  ii.  416. 

de  Lignerolles,  M.,  ix.  153, 168. 

Lilliard,  Arthur,  his  mission  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  vii.  379. 

Limerick  invaded  by  the  Scots,  z.  6^. 
Sir  W.  Drury  in,  xl.  216. 

Limoges,  Bishop  of,  at  Cambray,  vii.  61. 

Lincoln,  rising  at,  iii.  107.  See  Pilgrim- 
age or  Grace. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.  See  Watson,  Thomas. 

Lincolnshire,  address  of  the  gentlemen 
of,  to  Philip  II.,  ix.  550. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  accepts  Bothwell's  chal- 
lenge, ix.  91.  The  Queen's  words  to 
him,  94.  Sent  to  her  to  Loi^hleven, 
139,  140.  Joins  the  Regent  at  Lang- 
side,  223,  226.  Challenge  between  him 
and  Henries,  389.  Secures  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  xi.  138.  With  Morton's 
party,  310.  Rebels  and  is  taken,  677, 
678,680 

IJkoBa  manu&otures,  statute  of  24  Henry 
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Yin.  cap.  4,  for  the  encourafsement  of 
the,  i.  15. 

lingard.  Dr.,  his  arguments  respeeting 
Mary  Boleyn  discussed,  iv.  497-4S9. 

Linlithgow,  battle  of,  iv.  40.  Murder  of 
the  Regent  Murray  at,  ix.  586.  Catho- 
lic convention  at,  x.  40. 

Lisle,  Viscount,  illegitimate  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  iii.  472. 

Lisle,  Lord.     See  Dudley.   

Litany  prepared  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  442. 

Little  Ease,  ii.  66 ;  iv.  145.  Campian  in, 
xi.  370. 

Liturgy,  beauty  and  effect  of  the,  on  the 
modem  English,  iv.  442.  Cranmer's, 
the  law  of  the  land,  vU.  83.  Accepted 
gradually,  90. 

Livingstone,  Lord,  x.  121.  Demands 
Angus  and  Mar,  xi.  692. 

Loan,  a  forced,  vi.  452. 

Lochleven  Castle,  Murray  at,  viii.  180. 
The  Queen  of  Soots  imprisoned  at,  Ix. 
99.    Description  of  it,  157, 158. 

Loclunaben,  gathering  at,  iv.  180, 181. 

Lodysman,  Henry,  ii.  469. 

Loftus,  Adam,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
his  protest,  viii.  145,  884.  On  the 
sphritual  condition  of  Ireland,  x.  588 
note.  His  part  in  Hurley's  execution, 
xi.  285. 

Lok,  John,  his  commencement  of  the 
English  slave-trade,  viii.  489. 

Lollards,  origin  of  the  word  and  sect,  Ii. 
16.  The  Act  against  them,  "  De  Heret- 
ico  Comburendo,"  32.  Under  Henry 
v.,  34.  End  of  their  movement,  35. 
In  Scotland,  iv.  63;  v.  77;  vi.  218- 
216. 

London,  apprentices  of,  in  Normandy,  i. 
28.  London  trading  companies  {see 
Trade),  56.  Battle  of  Schoolboys  in, 
respecting  Philip  II.,  vi.  1971  Aversion 
of  the  people  to  the  priests,  vii.  18. 
Their  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  40. 
Destruction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  352, 
853.  Ravages  of  the  plague,  530, 531. 
Riots  in  the  churches,  viii.  142.  Receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  X.  414.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
subscribed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  440. 

London  Bridge,  vi.  170. 

London-  Dr.,  ii.  62,  69,  74  My.  275.  Hii 
punishment  and  death,  277. 

Long,  Sir  Richard,  iv.  114. 

Longlands,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  omelty, 
ii.  75. 

Longlands,  palace  of,  sacked,  iii.  107. 

Longueville,  Madame  de.  See  Mary  of 
Guise. 

de  Looe,  Andrea,  in  Champagny's  in- 
trigue, xii.  171, 182. 

"  Lords  of  the  New  Attemptate,"  vill. 
278. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of,  at  the  Congress  of 
Cambray,  vii.  61.  His  ability  and  am< 
bition,  127.  His  letter  to  Mary  d 
Guise,  212.    His  account  of  tlie  oon 
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■piraoy  of  Amboise,  212  note.  Goes 
Irom  Paris  with  Mary  Stuart,  810.  At- 
tends her  to  Calais.  361.  The  confer- 
mice  of  Poissy,  8d0.  Proposes  the 
Archdutce  Charles  as  a  husband  for 
Mary  Stuart,  633  ttote,  x.  18. 

[.orraine,  Francis,  Duke  of,  iv.  322, 823. 
His  gallantry  at  Boulogne,  405. 

Lorraine,  Duchess  of,  yi.  484.  At  Cam- 
bray,  vii.  61. 

Longhrea  Castle,  xi.  253. 

LouH,  Prince  of  Cond6.     See  Cond6. 

I^uis  of  Nassau,  Count,  defeated  at  Jem- 
mingen,  ix.  828.  Prepares  for  a  de- 
BQont  on  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
Netherlands,  x.  146.  Comes  to  London 
for  help,  235.  Goes  to  Paris,  285. 
-Joins  With  the  Huguenots  and  takes 
Mons,376.  Makes  preparations  against 
Alya,  894.  Capitulates  in  Mons,  426. 
KUled  at  Mook  Heath,  xi.  86. 

Louth,  rising  at,  iii.  102.  See  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace. 

Louyaine,  English  reftigees  at,  x.  871, 
878,  4^,  433. 

LoTel,  Gregory,  ii.  469. 

Luke,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  469. 

Lumley,  George,  iii.  100,  184.  Sen»  to 
the  Tower,  192.    Executed,  206. 

Lumley,  Lord,  ix.  471,  486,  494;  x.  87, 
187,  209,  210  note,  296. 

Lundy,  in  Fife,  rinit  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  laird  of,  rili.  147,  206. 

Lundy  Island,  It.  158. 

Luther,  Martin,  ii.  39,  888;  iy.  881. 

Lutherans,  Henry  VIII.  and  the,  ii.  888, 
892,  393.  Lutheran  diyines  sent  to 
England,  iii.  310.  Chiefs  of  the  party 
in  England,  832.  Make  adyances  to 
Henry  Vni.,  iv.  360,  356,  357.  Their 
protest  against  the  Council  of  Trent, 
882.  Lutherauism  in  England,  y.  102. 
Lutheran  clergy  expelled  from  Augs- 
burg, 378.  Lutheran  Princes  demand 
the  liberation  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  377.  Ambassadors  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  377,  379. 

Lyford  Grange,  xi.  366. 

Lyon,  William,  iy.  56  note. 

liysingham,  the  pirate,  yiii.  475. 

M'CARTY  MORE,  his  lands  forfeited, 
X.  494.  Murders  English  settlers, 
499.  Sues  for  pHrdon,  509.  In  Or- 
niond's  train,  xi.  244. 

Macarty,  Reagh,  iv.  90, 

M'Connell,  Allaster,  viii.  414,  424,  429. 

M'Oonnell,  Gillespie,  yiii.  429.  Murders 
ONeil,  429. 

MKcOonnell,  of  the  Isles,  i.  362. 

M'Connell,  .Tame.-^,  settles  with  his  fol- 
lowers in  Tyrconnel,  viii.  10,  14.  Mar- 
ries his  daughter  to  the  O'Niel,  14. 

M'Connell,  the,  viii.  44. 

M'Connell,  Surleboy,  imprisoned,  yiii. 
890.  Released,  429.  l»unished  by  the 
Sari  of  Essex,  xi.  203.    Meaning  of  his 
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name,  208  note.    Murder  of  liia  ftmily 
at  Rathlin,  205, 206. 

MacOerald,  Gerald,  iy.  88. 

M*Guyre,  crushed  by  Shan  O'Neil,  yiii 
42.  Defends  himself,  44.  His  death,  417 

MacHugh,  Teagh,  x.  518. 

MacHughs,  massacre  of  the,  x.  518. 

Mackarel,  Dr.,  Abbot  of  Barlings,  iii.  106 
Taken  prisoner,  118.    Executed,  200. 

M'Kevin,  Neil,  viii.  429,  480. 

MacMorrofgh,  iy.  89. 

MacPheUm  O'NeU,  Sir  Brian   his  raids, 
X.  549,  658.    His  interview  with  Sssez 
668.    Betrayed,  xi.  197. 

MacSweeny  of  the  Kenmare  mountains, 
xi.  280.    Killed,  281. 

Mao  William,  iv.  104. 

MaoWilliam.     See  Burke. 

Macginn,  Maurice,  Archbishop  of  Oashel, 
ol^rs  the  crown  of  Ireiand  to  Spain,  x. 
497. 

Madyson,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  104, 108. 

Magdalen  de  Valois .  married  to  James  Y. 
of  Scotland,  iv.  60.    Her  death,  66. 

Magdeburg,  besieged  by  Duke  Maurioe, 
y.  288.    Its  gallant  defence.  818. 

Magennis,  Irish  chief,  yiii.  424. 

Magnus,  Dr. ,  Archbishop  of  Tort:,  iii.  180. 
In  Scotland,  iv.  82, 84,  37, 80. 

Maiden  Bradley,  iniquities  in  the  mon- 
astery of,  ii.  414. 

de  Mainville,  M.,  xi.  648. 

Maitland,  Dr. ,  the  Black  Friar,  his  wishes, 
ii.  817. 

Maitland,  William,  the  younger,  follows 
John  Knox,  vii.  107. 161,168.  At  the 
conference  at  Berwick,  201.  Goes  to 
London  to  confer  with  the  Queen  and 
Cecil,  203.  With  the  EngUsh  army  in 
Scotland,  216.  Warns  Cecil  of  the 
dangers  of  an  uncertain  policy  in  Scot- 
laud.  220.  Cecil's  opinion  of  hun,  258. 
His  desire  for  the  Arran  marriage,  274. 
On  the  Confession  of  Faith,  276,  277. 
In  London  with  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, 306.  His  letters  to  Cecil  on 
the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  830, 
881,  370-373.  Desires  the  recognition 
of  Mary  Stuart  us  heir  of  the  English 
crown ,  372,  882.  Chosen  one  of  Mary's 
chief  advisers,  874.  Proposes  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  Queens,  886. 
And  the  **  union  of  the  isle,"  387,  899. 
In  London,  419.  No  longer  true  to 
England,  428,  462,  463,  506.  Corre- 
spondence with  Cecil  allowed  to  cease, 
486.  Interviews  with  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, 508,  535,  536.  One  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  conference  at 
Berwick,  viii.  107.  His  angry  conver- 
sation with  Randolph,  110.  His  hopes, 
112.  His  abilities,  112.  His  final  de- 
mands, 116.  C«»rir8  answer,  117,  118. 
Maitland  shaken  off  by  his  mistress, 
120.  Sent  to  Elizabeth  to  announce 
the  Darnley  marriage,  149  His  com- 
plicity in  the  Rizzio  plot,  288.     Hii 
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•xile,  802.  Pardoned,  805.  Again  at 
work,  909.  Signs  a  bond  for  the  de- 
Btruotiou  of  Damley,  856.  Blade  pris- 
oner by  Bothwell,  ix.  64.  Who  in- 
tended to  kill  him,  65.  Saved  by  the 
Quieen,  65.  Intends  to  escape,  72. 
steals  away  to  Stirling,  80.  Ills  con- 
versation with  the  Queen,  95.  Sends 
a  letter  to  Cecil,  120.  Ilis  opinion 
of  Queen  Klizabeth,  128.  His  advice 
to  Che  Lords  of  Council,  142.  His 
answer  to  Throgmorton,  150.  The 
Regent  shrinks  from  him,  202.  Writes 
to  Cecil  after  the  battle  of  Langside, 
228.  At  the  commission  at  York,  291, 
892.  Sent  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
478,  556.  Review  of  his  career,  w4y 
655.  His  trial,  556.  His  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  of  England,. 
X.  20.  *  Acquitted  of  all  charges  against 
him,  26.  Advocates  Mary  Stuart's 
restoration,  82.  His  constant  object, 
82, 90.  His  connexion  with  Knox,  84. 
His  letter  to  Elizabeth,  85.  His  con- 
tempt for  her  weakness,  53.  His  letter 
to  Sussex,  67.  His  correspondence  with 
Sussex  as  to  the  Queen  of  Scots'  resto- 
ration, 90, 99.  His  offers,  90.  At  Blair 
Athol,  9fJ,  99.  His  letters  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  99.  And  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  100.  Occupies  Edinburgh  with 
Grange,  274,  275.  Works  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth,  276,  847.  Preparations  to 
besiege  him  ,841.  ffis  illness,  846,  474. 
His  despondency,  441.  His  letter  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotg.  441.  Resolves  to 
hold  tiie  castle,  452.  Knox's  dying 
warning  to  him,  454.  Blockaded  in  the 
castle,  4^.  Capture  of  the  castle,  470. 
Surrenders  unconditionally,  471.  His 
danger  from  the  mob,  472.  His  death, 
478. 

Haitland,  John,  brother  of  the  Secretary, 
Joins  the  French  faction  at  James's 
Court,  xi.  290.  Bishop  of  Dunblane 
atttempts  to  assassinate  him,  xii.  552. 

Maldesen,  Francis,  xi.  66. 

Malby.  Sir  Nicholas,  President  of  Con- 
nnught,  xi.  216.  His  punishment  of 
the  Burkes,  217,  218.  His  vigorous 
measures,  2du.  In  Roscommon,  261. 
Threatened  by  the  Burkes,  231.  De- 
feats them,  253.  Returns  tx>  England, 
270. 

Mallet,  Dr.,  v.  815. 

Mallorys,  the,  ili.  145. 

Maitravers,  Lord,  iv.  110. 

Man,  Dr.,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  re- 
pelled, ix.  880,  881. 

Manchester,  sanctuary  at,  iv.  142. 

Manners,  Henrv,  Earl  of  Rutland,  iii. 
138 ;  V.  146,  200 ;  vi.  464. 

Manners,  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  leads 
the  Nottinghamshire  musters,  ix.  528. 

Mannock,  iv.  125. 

Mansell,  Sir  Rice,  ii.  dt)8. 

Mannfitctures  Henry  VIII.'s  encourage- 
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ment  of,  i.  16.     Their   tendency  to 
remain  stationary,  17. 

Manufacturers,  English,  cormpHona 
among,  y.  258. 

ManwocMl,  Mr.  Justice,  his  letter  to  Mild* 
may,  xi.  note  106. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  ix.  8,  51,  55,  77,  150,  228. 
Elected  Regent,  x.  285.  His  popu 
larity,  341.  Prepares  to  besiege  Edin 
burgh  Castle,  8^1.  Negotiations  for 
surrendering  Mary  Stuart  to  him,  446. 
His  death,  448. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  above,  xi.  188. 
Makes  his  peace  with  Lennox,  318 
His  treason  and  escape,  680,  681. 

Marano,  near  Trieste,  iv.  152  note. 

Marbeck,  John,  iv.  2t5. 

Marcellus  11.,  Pope,  election  of,  vi.  828 

Marchmont,  M.,  Alen^on's  secretary,  zi 
488. 

Margaret  Tudor  of  England,  wife  of 
James  lY.,  iv.  17.  After  whose  death 
she  marries  the  Earl  of  Angus,  18-20 
28-81.  Sues  for  a  divorce,  85, 41  note. 
Marries  Methuen,  41.  Ill  treated  by 
Methuen,  61.  Appeals  to  Henry  VIII , 
51.  Divorced  by  Methuen,  54.  Her 
penitent  death,  64. 

Margaret  Plantagenet.     See  Pole. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  her  letter 
to  Philip  II.  on  afEairs  in  England,  vii. 
181.  Complains  of  English  pirates, 
viii.  467.  Her  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  ix.  818.  Superseded  by 
Alva,  321. 

Margaret,  Princess,  of  France,  married  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  x.  878,  896,  897. 

Marienburg,  vi.  280. 

Marillac,  French  ambassador,  visited  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  iv.  236, 472. 

la  Mark,  Admiral,  x.  240.  Ordered  to 
leave  the  Channel,  378.  Attacks  a 
Spanish  fleet,  and  takes  Brille,  374, 876. 

Markham,  at  Terouenne,  iv.  25o. 

Markinfield,  ix.  520.  At  Femihurst,  672 
note. 

Markinfield,  John,  son  (^  the  above, 
tried  but  pardoned,  ix.  672. 

Marque,  M.  de  la,  sent  from  France  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  vii.  184.  Goes  to 
Scotland,  184.    Captured  there,  186. 

Marriage  of  Clergy  Bill,  v.  74, 76, 141, 142. 

Marsh,  George,  martyr,  vi.  ^22. 

de  Martigues,  lands  at  Leith,  vii.  188. 
Wastes  the  country  up  to  Glasgow,  196. 
Shut  up  in  Leith,  281. 

Martin,  Queen's  proctor,  at  Granmer's 
trial,  vi.  349. 

Martyr,  Peter,  v.  141,  144.  ReAues  to 
encourage  Hooper,  804,  412.  Leaves 
England,  vi.  88.  His  wife's  body  ex- 
humed, 436. 

Martyrs,  the  Oatholic,  ii.  chap.  ix.  The 
Protestant,  vi.  814,  832,  865,  867,  477, 
479,480. 

Mary  Rose,  loss  of  the,  iv.  891. 

Mary  Tudor,  Princess,  i.  111.    Her  logiti 
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maoy  disputed,  114, 486.    A*^  New  Hall 
U.  164.     Is  to  be  disinherited,  166. 
Her  message  to  the  King,  165.    Nun 
of  Kent  and,  176.    To  marry  the  Dau- 

Jhin,  178.  Her  household  bl-oken  up, 
84.  Offered  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Duke 
of  AngoulCine,  830.  Submits  to  her  , 
fidther,  iii.  262.  To  marry  Don  liOuis, 
of  Portugal.  266.  Or  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, ir.  166,  162.  Refuses  the  Prayer 
Book,  T.  164, 176.  Meditates  escaping 
to  Flanders,  283.  Enters  London  in 
state,  308.  Will  not  yield  about  Mass, 
809.  The  Council  insist,  833,  886. 
Her  three  officers  imprisoned.  886,  841. 
ReceiTes  a  deputation  from  the  Coun- 
cil, 337-342.  Her  appearance  and 
character,  342.  Her  popularity,  461, 
452.  Plan  to  capture  her,  468.  De- 
clared illegitimate  by  Edward,  466,472, 
474.  Flies  to  Framlingham,  vi.  16. 
Proclaims  herself  Queen,  26.  Her  let- 
ter to  the  Lords,  26,  80.  Sailors  and 
troops  declare  for  her,  86.  Proclaimed 
Queen,  48-  Will  not  marry  a  foreign- 
er, 50.  Goes  to  New  Hall,  64.  Her 
entry  into  London  with  Eli%ibeth,  69 
Will  pay  Edward's  debts  63.  Finds 
the  Tower  a  re.str:iint,  07  Her  inter- 
Tiew  with  Comiuendone,  92,  93.  With 
Kenard,  96.  97,  108.  Hor  conduct  to 
Elizabeth,  99,  100.  To  Oourtenay,  101. 
Declared  legitimate,  115.  Questions 
Renard  respecting  Philip,  120, 121, 123, 
125.  Her  anger  with  Oardiner,  127. 
Wishes  to  alter  the  succession,  127, 129. 
Her  affliction  about  Pole,  185.  Urges 
haste,  138,  140.  llf  r  mes-^age  to  Philip, 
151.  Iler  alarmiiiiz;  pasition,  159.  Her 
message  to  Wyatt,  160.  Goes  to  the 
Guildhall,  IBl.  Iler  severity,  180, 1S6, 
188.  Betrothed,  189.  Aims  at  restor- 
ing the  papal  authority,  19(>.  Her 
anger  with  France,  196.  Yields  to 
P.iget,  2«)4,  205.  Throgmor ton's  ac- 
quittal, 211.  Seeks  comfort  in  church 
ceremonials,  219.  Failure  of  her  mind 
and  health.  220.  Meets  Philip  at  Win- 
phester.  228.  Enters  London,  241. 
Believes  herself  enceinte,  248.  Receives 
Pole,  260.  A  miracle,  261.  At  White- 
hall (see  Pole),  262,  273.  Wishes  Phil- 
ip to  be  crowned,  283,  292  Prepares 
for  her  confinement,  325,  326.  Pro- 
ee.<«.«ions,  &c.,  326.  Her  letter  to  Pole, 
326.  Rejoicings,  327.  The  event  de- 
layed, 328.  Her  misery,  830.  Her 
circular  to  the  bishops  to  appease  God 
by  persecutions,  830.  Fear  of  a  sup- 
posititious child,  334.  Obliged  to  recall 
Elizabeth ,  336 .  Htjr  i  n  tc  r vie w  with  her , 
838.  Her  parting  with  Philip,  842. 
Learns  his  character,  .344,  347.  Her 
misery,  846,  377.  Who  advised  her? 
347,  348.  Her  anxiety  about  the  Pope's 
first-fruits,  373.  Her  bigotry,  877. 
Restoree  religious  houses,   377      Her 
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letters  to  Philip,  378.  Freniy  of,  87& 
416.  Demands  refugees  of  Noullei 
421  Wishes  to  make  war  with  Franot 
441.  Her  despair  at  Paul  lY.'s  dis* 
pleasure,  446.  Her  circular  to  mayorf 
and  sherifEia,  458.  Will  not  heed  warn- 
ings about  Calais,  460, 464.  Sufferings 
of  her  subjects,  478.  Again  fancies 
herself  enceinte^  479.  SeizMl  with  fever, 
485.  Sends  her  last  wishes  to  Eliza- 
beth, 489.  Her  death,  489.  Het  char- 
acter,  489, 494.  Her  probable  insaiuty , 
490.  Persecuted  the  weak,  494.  State 
of  her  revenues,  vii.  6,  6. 

Mary  of  Guise,  iii.  264.  Marries  James 
y.  of  Scotland,  iv.  66,  185.  Her  Inter- 
view with  Sadler,  207.  Her  subtlety, 
208,  211,  220,  225.  Entertained  in 
London,  v.  852.  Knox's  appeal  to  her, 
vii.  108.  Her  answer  to  the-  Protes- 
tants, 111.  Outlaws  the  preachers, 
118.    Marches  to  Perth,  116.    Makes 

-  terms  with  the  Protestants,  116.  Re- 
treats from  Cowper  Muir,  118.  Petition 
of  the  Reformers  to  her,  165.  Deserted 
by  them,  166.  Returns  to  Holyrood, 
161.  Demands  an  explanation  from 
Admiral  Winter,  198.  His  answer,  198. 
Her  letter  to  Noailles,  194.  Offers  to 
negotiate  with  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 233.  Watches  the  fight  at 
licith,  288.  Her  ilhiess  and  death,  254, 
256.    Review  of  her  career,  255,  256. 

Mary  Stuart,  her  birth,  iv.  186.  Treat/ 
to  marry  her  to  Edward  YI.,  218,  219. 
Carried  to  Stirling  by  Beton,  228. 
Crowned  there  as  an  infant,  227.  Of- 
fered in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  v. 
80,  84.  Reported  that  she  will  marrj' 
Kildare,  82.  Taken  to  France,  86.  A 
Scot  offers  to  poison  her,  817.  Hei 
claims  on  the  English  throne,  vi.  188. 
Ratifies  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  vii.  67. 
Assumes  the  arms  of  England,  67, 109. 
Becomes  Queen  of  France,  126.  Her 
energy  an<i  dexterity,  126.  Her  designs 
on  the  Crown  of  England,  164,  228. 
Her  remarks  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Lord  Dudley,  308.  Death  of  her  hus- 
band, Francis  II.,  807.  Offered  mar- 
riage by  the  Earl  o  f  A  r ran ,  309 .  Leaves 
Paris  with  the  Cardinal  of  Jiorraine, 
310.  Receives  an  autograph  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  325.  Her  rela- 
tions with  her  subjects,  326.  Eliza- 
beth's advice  to  her,  326.  Her  letters 
to  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
828.  Invited  by  both  parties  to  return 
to  Scotland,  332.  Lord  Darnley  thought 
of  for  her  husband,  336,  337.  Refuses 
Leslie^s  proposals  from  the  Catholic 
party,  3)59.  Welcomes  her  brother 
Lord  James  Stuiu>t,  359.  RefUses  ts 
ratity  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  362. 
Not  permitted  to  pass  through  England 
364.  Her  interview  with  Throg^ortoa. 
866,  867.    Her  personal  appeanuioe  worn 
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•li«neter,968.  Contmated  with  Queen 
Kliaabeth,  868,  869.  Sails  firom  Calais 
vor  Scotland ,  369.  Lands  at  Leith ,  874. 
Her  chief  adTlsen^  874.  Pleads  for  her 
own  service  in  the  chapel  royal,  875. 
Her  conversation  with  John  Knox,  876, 
877.  Her  opportunities  and  hopes,  878. 
Proposed  marriage  between  her  and 
Lord  Damley,  d<9.  Her  recognition 
demanded  by  Maitland,  882.  Riefused 
by  Elizabeth,  383.  Knox's  opinion  of 
her,  884.  Desires  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  386.  Schemes  for  the  hand 
of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  889,  415.  509, 
532,  537.  Question  of  her  recognition, 
415.  Conspiracy  of  Arran  and  Both- 
well  to  carry  her  off,  4|6.  Proposed 
interview  between  her  and  Elizabeth, 
^0.  Recommendations  of  her  uncles, 
454.  Advised  by  the  Duke  of  Onise  to 
Incline  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  454. 
Her  expedition  to  Inverness,  456,  457. 
Elizabeth's  resolution  about  the  Scot- 
tish succession ,  487.  Story  of  Oh&telar, 
605, 506.  A  marriage  between  her  and 
Don  Carlos  desired  by  the  Scotch  Cath- 
olics, 510  Lord  Robert  Dudley  pro- 
posed by  Elizabeth,  511 :  viH.  79,  80. 
Philip  IC  coii.^ents,  532.  Possibility  of 
other  miirriages  for  her,  536.  Con- 
ditions on  which  she  may  be  recognised 
by  Elizabeth ,  539.  Her  personal  habits, 
544.  Hr  T  quarrel  with  Knox,  544, 549. 
Receives  Randolph  with  Elizabeth's 
message  551.  Her  diflBculties,  viii.  72. 
Questiov  of  the  succession  again,  78. 
Obtains  ..he  liberation  of  Bothwell,  78. 
Begins  t )  think  seriously  of  Lord  Dam- 
ley,  .78.  Her  conversation  with  Ran- 
dolph. "9.  Sends  Melville  to  London, 
98,  99.  Her  plans  for  the  marriage 
with  Pamlej,  108.  Her  fHends  in 
England,  103.  Names  commissioners 
to  settle  the  succession,  108.  Conter- 
ence  at  Berwick,  118.  Final  demands 
of  the  Commissioners,  115.  She  re- 
quests the  return  of  Lord  Damley,  116. 
Cecil's  answer  to  Maitland  and  Mnrray, 
117,  118.  Shakes  off  Maitland,  120. 
David  Rizzio  in  favour  with  her,  120. 
Affects  a  willingness  to  marry  Leices- 
ter, 121.  Damley  introduced  to  her, 
130.  Quarrels  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Mass,  131,  182.  Postponement  of 
the  rettlement  of  the  succession,  IS^. 
Incrrasing  favour  shown  to  Damley, 
146.  Announces  her  Intended  marriage 
with  Damley  to  Elizabeth  and  Philip, 
149.  Her  demonstrations  of  affection 
duri>ig  Damley's  illness,  158.  Persists 
with  the  Damley  marriage,  156.  Her 
eonrarsation  with  Throgmorton,  158. 
Apparent  change  in  her  character,  161, 
181  Probable  consequences  of  the 
ma.-  lage,  163.  Strength  of  her  position, 
176  Her  friends  in  England,  176. 
Be>    letters   to   Elizabeth,   177,   178. 


Sndearonrs  to  entrap  Mnnqr,  180 
Her  discussion  with  Randolph,  187. 
Her  marriage  with  Damley,  190.  Hef 
answers  to  Tamworth  198.  Takes  the 
field  against  her  brother,  196,  218.  Her 
fevour  to  Bothwell,  211.  Throgmor* 
ton's  letter  to  her,  281.  Injurious  in- 
fluence of  Rizzio  over  her,  288,  289. 
Differences  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, 248.  Her  intimacy  with  Rizzio, 
245.  Accused  by  Damley  of  unfaith- 
fhlness,  248.  Conspiracy  to  murder 
Rizzio,  249.  Expels  Randolph  from 
Scotland,  251.  Murder  of  Rizzio,  258. 
Gains  over  Damley,  265.  Escapee  to 
Dunbar,  271.  Returns  to  Bdinburgh, 
278.  Her  increasing  popularity  in 
England,  276.  Her  prospects,  279. 
Her  part  takeu  by  Elizabeth,  281. 
Demands  the  surrender  of  the  fhgltive 
lords  ^284.  Her  friends  in  England, 
2^8,  297.  Elizabeth's  remonstrances, 
290.  Birth  of  her  son  James,  291. 
Her  afSection  for  Botiiwell,  868.  Sends 
her  husband  away  from  her,  804. 
Daral^^  Intended  flight  to  England, 
807.  iMie  and  Damley  before  the  Coun- 
cil, 307.  Proposed  bond  between  the 
two  Queens,  848.  She  goes  to  Jed* 
burgh,  849.  Her  illness,  860.  Differ-, 
ences  with  Damley,  852.  On  the  Eng- 
lish border,  852.  At  Craigmillar,  868. 
Proposal  for  a  divorce,  854.  Bond  for 
Damley 's  destruction,  857.  His  ill- 
ness, 859.  Mary's  visit  to  liim,  862. 
Her  letter  to  Bothwell,  867.  Both- 
well's  answer,  872.  Her  husband's 
murder,  878.  Her  receipt  of  the  news, 
ix.  5,  6.  Ooes  to  Lord  Seton,  10.  Re- 
fhses  to  assemble  the  nobility,  14.  Be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  party  to  the  mur- 
der, 17.  Elizabeth's  letter  to  her,  22, 28. 
Her  reception  of  Elizabeth's  messen- 
ger, 24.  Promises  Elizabeth  that  Both- 
well  shall  be  put  on  his  trial, 24.  Oon- 
3)iracy  against  her  and  Bothwell,  35. 
is  trial  and  acquittal,  49.  She  goes 
to  Stirling,  58.  Her  letters  to  Both- 
well,  59,  61.  Her  visit  to  the  Prince, 
68.  Seized  by  Bothwell  and  carried  to 
Dunbar,  64,  65.  Combination  of  the 
lords  to  depose  her,  66.  Warned  agrinst 
Bothwell,  68.  But  marries  him,  74. 
Her  profound  attachment  to  him,  76 
noU.  Sends  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane 
to  Paris,  78.  79.  With  Bothwell  at 
Borthwick,  80-82.  Escapes  in  di^uise, 
85.  With  Bothwell  advances  on  Edin- 
burgh, 86.  Met  by  the  confederate 
lords  at  Garberry  Hill,  90.  Takm  pris- 
oner into  Edinburgh,  94  90.  Refiuei 
to  abandon  Bothwell,  98.  Proposal  to 
kill  herj98.  Imprisoned  in  Loohleven 
Castle,  99.  Queen  Elisabeth's  messam 
to  her,  108-110.  Her  danger,  125. 
Her  execution  advised,  126.  Her  lib* 
eratim  demanded  by  TbtogmortoD ,  134 
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Determination  to  bring  her  to  trial,  188. 
Sinus  her  abdication ,  141.  Her  prison , 
167, 158.  Her  interview  with  Murray, 
159.  A  party  for  her  created  by  the 
Hamiltons,  195.  The  proposed  Ar- 
broath marriage.  195,  223.  Beaction 
in  her  &vour,  19o-  Declaratory  Act  of 
Parliament  against  her,  204,206.  Plans 
for  her  escape  ,211.  Leaves  Lochle ven , 
218.  At  Hamilton,  214.  The  gather- 
ing there,  215.  Her  letter  to  the  Car- 
dinal of  Jjorraine,  217.  Sends  Beton  to 
Paris,  and  writes  to  Elizabeth,  217. 
Elisabeth's  reply,  220,  221.  Wishes  to 
escape  to  Dumbarton  with  Lord  Flem- 
ing, 224.  Defeated  at  Langside,  226, 
22i.  Her  flight  to  the  Solway,  229. 
Her  doubts  as  to  her  future  course,  280. 
Crosses  into  England,  234.  Sends  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  234.  Her  reception 
In  Cumberland,  284.  Detained  at  Car- 
lisle Castle,  241 .  Knowles's  impression 
at  her  character,  243,  244.  Sends  Her- 
rles  and  Fleming  to  London,  246.  Eliza- 
beth declines  to  see  her,  248,  249.  he- 
jpAenishment  of  her  wardrobe,  262. 
threatened  investigation  of  the  Dam- 
Imj  murder,  259, 278.  Moved  to  Bolton 
Castle,  265, 266.  Professes  conformity, 
269,  270.  Her  brother's  letter  to  her, 
260.  Her  religious  conferences  with 
Knowles,  271.  Her  letter  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  275  note.  Proposal  to  marnr 
her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  282,  334. 
Her  friends,  288.  Opening  of  the  com- 
mission at  York,  287.  Plan  of  marry- 
ing her  to  Oeorge  Carey ,  296, 336.  The 
eommission  transferred  to  London,  299. 
Her  suitors,  336.  Resumption  of  the 
Damley  inquiry,  338.  Her  endeavors 
to  stifle  it,  341.  Accusations  of  Murray 
and  Lennox,  843,  344.  Her  request  to 
appear  in  her  own  defence,  347.  Pro- 
duction of  the  Casket  letters  before  the 
Commissioners,  350.  Pronounced  gen- 
uine ,by  the  lords,  851.  Advised  by 
Elizabeth  to  confirm  her  abdication, 
854.  Her  friends  meditate  insurrection , 
874.  Refuses  to  repeat  her  abdication, 
381.  Receives  a  message  from  Eliza- 
beth ,  384.  Her  false  statement  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland,  384, 385.  Her  high 
tone.  389.  Consents  to  answer  the 
charges,  389.  Close  of  the  inquiry, 
893.  lictter  from  Elizabeth.  396.  Gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  evidence  against 
her.  397-403.  Private  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  404.  How  regarded 
In  1569,  413.  Don  John  of  Austria 
suggested  for  her,  418  Her  story  of 
the  proposed  murder  of  King  Philip, 
418.  His  unwilling  adoption  of  her 
cause,  419.  Conflicting  schemes  in  her 
jEivour,  426-427.  The  proposed  mar- 
riage with  Norfolk,  427,  460.  Eliza- 
beth's arrargement  with  the  Regent 
M  urra} ,  4S7     Placed  in  charge  of  T^rd 
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Shrewsbury,  488.  Removed  to  TVIng 
field,  444.  Her  vexation  at  the  coarse 
of  events  in  Scotland,  460.  Three  al- 
ternatives offered  for  her  consideration, 
466.  Proposals  for  her  restoration, 
466.  Her  pretended  illness,  467.  Cecil's 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  her,  458, 
459.  Her  answer  about  the  Norfolk 
marriage,  460,  461.  Elizabeth  deter- 
mines to  restore  her,  465.  The  Ixncds 
of  Scotland  refuse  to  receive  her,  468. 
Vote  of  the  English  Council  in  fiivour 
of  her  succession,  477.  Intention  of 
the  Catholic  lords  to  carry  her  off,  477. 
Taken  to  Tutbury  in  Lord  Hunting- 
don's custody,  485.  Proposed  to  be  re- 
turned into  Murray's  hands,  486.  Seiz  ■ 
nre  of  her  papers,  489.  Restored  to 
Shrewsbury's  charge,  498.  Attempt 
of  Norton  to  carry  her  off,  506,  60i6. 
Preparations  of  the  Lords,  522,  581. 
Taken  to  Coventry,  631 .  Plans  for  her 
escape,  x.  14,  15.  Besieges  the  Cath- 
olic powers  with  cries  for  assistance, 
48.  Divisions  among  the  Catholics  in 
England  as  to  her  disposal,  49.  At 
Chatsworth,  -67.  Her  restoration  again 
desired  bv  Elizabeth,  94,  96.  The  con- 
ditions, 98.  Cecil  sent  down  to  her, 
104.  Spirit  In  which  she  received  him, 
119.  Commission  in  London  for  her 
restoration,  140. 141.  Her  position  and 
prospects  described  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  151.  Determined  to  force  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  a  resolution,  166. 
Her  petition  to  Philip,  162.  Her  mes- 
sage to  the  Pope,  164  note.  Political 
reasons  in  favour  of  her  succession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  185.  Her  proj- 
ects for  escaping,  187  note.  Examined 
as  to  her  correspondence  through  Bi- 
dolfl,222.  Her  servants  reduced,  296. 
Committed  to  close  imprisonment,  297- 
Her  share  in  the  Darnley  murder  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  800. 
Publication  of  Buchanan's  '*  Detectio," 
821.  Her  letter  to  Elizabeth  to  save 
Norfolk's  life,  335.  Elizabeth's  answer, 
337.  Her  reply,  339.  Not  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France,  854.  Proposed  Bill  of  Attain- 
der against  her,  360.  Demand  of  the 
Archbishops. and  Bishops  of  England 
for  her  death,  361.  Act  for  cutting  her 
off  from  the  succession,  369.  Remains 
at  Sheffield  contemptuous  and  defiant, 
388.  Her  danger,  415.  Receives  a  de- 
sponding letter  from  Maitland,  441. 
Negotiations  for  surrendering  her  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  446.  Her  cause  ex- 
tinguished in  Scotland,  471.  Her  courss 
of  life,  xi.  87.  88.  Plots  with  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  90,  91.  Her  expectations 
from  the  Alen^on  marriage,  169, 170. 
Shrewsbury  ordered  to  look  sharply 
after  her,  299.  Her  hatred  of  Morton, 
807.    Invites  Philip  to  take  action  i> 
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Scotland,  819.  Proposes  to  associate 
ner  son  with  herself  on  the  throne,  819, 
498.  Sends  Douglas  to  France,  492, 
493.  EUiabeth's  letter  to  her,  497, 498. 
KUmheth  attempts  to  play  her  off 
agiUnst  her  son.  498.  Her  interview 
with  Beale,  499. 600.  Acquainted  with 
Lennox's  plot,  604, 606.  Her  intrigues, 
806.  607.  Proposed  treaty  with  Eliza- 
beth, 606.  In  despair  at  Lennox's  pol- 
troonery, 621  Writes  to  Mendoza  on 
her  prospects,  6ZI.  Condition  of  her 
party,  5S^.  Appeals  to  Elisabeth,  541. 
Proposed  allianoe  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, 646.  Letter  to  Mendoza,  667. 
Entreats  him  not  to  leave  England,  667. 
Consults  Mendoza  — his  advice,  671, 
672.  James's  estimate  of  her,  676. 
Beale  agam  smt  to,  682,  619.  Declines 
to  conclude,  619.  Her  joy  at  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  694. 
Her  compliciU  in  the  Throgmorton 
conspiracy, 646.  Her  animosity  against 
Lindsay.  680.  Her  instructions  to 
James ,  680.  BQssion  of  M .  Mason,  686. 
Interview  with  Wade,  686-^89.  Re- 
opening  of  treaty  with,  686.  Her  proud 
terms,  691.  The  treaty  dropped,  692. 
Her  hold  over  her  son,  702.  Elizabeth's 
treatment  of  her,  xii.  48.  Placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Sir  R.  Sadler,  48.  Plots 
against  Elizabeth,  60.  Letter  of  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  52  Her  desperate  posi- 
tion, 68.  Negotiations  for  her  release, 
63-70.  Favourable  disposition  of  Eliza- 
beth's Council  towards  her,  67.  Re- 
moved to  Tutbury  Castle,  72.  Her 
distress,  78.  Endeavours  to  escape 
from  Tutbury,  108,  229.  Curses  Grey 
and  her  son,  110.  Her  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, 110.  And  reply,  111.  Tries  her 
enchantments  on  Paulet,  118-  La 
Rue's  advice  to  her,  114.  Plot  of  Wal- 
singham ,  280  et  sfq.  Corresponds  with 
Mauvissiire,  288.  Removed  to  Chaxt- 
ley,  236-  Her  correspondence  with 
Morgan,  236.  Babington's  plot,  245. 
Her  life  at  Chartiej,  251.  Learns  of  the 
league  between  Elizabeth  and  James, 
252.  Weary  of  her  keeper  Paulet,  268. 
Ilcr  correspondence  by  ciphers,  258. 
Nau  and  Curie  her  secretaries,  268. 
Corresponds  witji  Babington,261.  Jus- 
tification of  her  conduct,  266.  Discov- 
ery of  the  plot,  272.  Sir  A.  Paulet's 
plan  to  arrest  her,  275.  Arrested  and 
removed  to  Tixall ,  276.  Conveyed  back 
to  Chartley,  277.  Baptizes  Barbara 
Mowbray's  child,  278.  Commissioh 
Issued  against  her.  284,  294.  Removed 
to  Fotheringay,  2H4.  Her  letter  disin- 
heriting her  son,  292  note.  Her  tone 
of  defiance  and  innocence,  297.  Ellzsr- 
beth's  letter  to  her,  297.  Refhses  to 
stand  her  trial,  hut  at  last  acquiesces, 
298,  299,  801.  Cecil's  interview  with 
her,  298.    The  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission,  801.  Her  presenee  befoM  the 
Gommiasioners  and  defence,  801.  De> 
nies  her  complicity  in  Babington's  plot 
802.  Burghley  replies  to  her  defence, 
and  his  charges  against  her,  806.  Ques- 
tions Paulet  as  to  her  judges,  807. 
Found  guilty  and  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  808.  Parlia- 
ment summoned,  809.  The  Queen's 
speech ,  810-812.  Interference  of  Jamet 
and  France,  814.  Intercession  of  Henry 
III.  on  her  behalf,  826.  And  of  James, 
827.  Her  sentence  conveyed  to  her  by 
Bnckhurst  and  Beale.  828.  Refhses  to 
confess  her  crime,  829.  Her  interview 
with  Paulet,  880.  Refhses  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Anglican  divine,  882.  Pre- 
pares fbr  death,  882,  888.  Writes  to 
the  Pope,  888.  'Her  character  and 
Elizabeth's  contrasted,  888.  Elizabeth 
signs  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
8A.  Prepares  for  her  end,  862,  868. 
Distributes  prments,  868.  Her  last  mo- 
ments, 866.  Her  death,  860.  Efer  char- 
acter, 862. 

Mary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  sister 
of  Charles  V..  ii.  126.  Refhses  to  for- 
bid the  publication  of  the  Papal  cen- 
sures on  Henry  YIII.,  196.  Her  letter 
respecting  Henry's  marriage  to  Jano 
Seymour,  491  note.  Curious  letter 
to  her  from  England,  Hi.  164.  Her 
conversations  with  Wriothesley,  281, 
818. 

Mason,  M.,  visits  Mary  Stuart,  xi.  686. 

Mason,  Sir  John,  ambassador  to  France, 
quoted,  iv.  449 ;  v  248,  288,  289 ;  vl. 
82.42,277.  On CalaiSj466.  Advocates 
a  Spanish  policy,  vii.  228  note.  In  fBn- 
vour  of  peace  with  France,  viii.  60  note. 

Masque  at  Greenwich  described,  i.  76. 

Mass  restored  in  England,  vi.  118.  At 
Westminster  Abbey,  269.  Put  down  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Seotiand,  vii.  119. 
Abolished  by  the  Scotch  Reformers, 
276.  "Massmoogers"  arrested,  846. 
Laws  against  Mass  more  strictly  en- 
forced, 429.  Arrest  and  punishment 
of  Catholics  for  attending  Mass,  iz. 
182. 

Masters,  Richard,  i.  296. 

Mather,  x.  811.  Undertakes  to  km 
Burghley,  812.  Sent  to  the  Tower 
814.    Executed,  882. 

Matthias,  Archduke,  invited  to  the  Neth 
erlands.  xi.  108. 

Manrevert  shoots  Coligny.  x.  899. 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Iv.  866;  v.  288. 
Besieges  Magdeburg,  288,  8l6.  Ap- 
plies in  vain  to  England  for  aid,  8^ 
Deceives  Charles  T.,  878.  Forms  an 
alliance  with  France,  875.  Demands 
votes  for  Lutherans  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  87&  Raises  the  siege  of  ICagde- 
burg,  876.  Moves  on  Ansshnrg  an4 
tiie  Tyrol,  879.  Dictfttes  tho  peace  of 
1.879 
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9b  MatiTlflsltoe,  Oastelnan,  rlli.  206,  210. 
I'rench  ambftsmuior.  xi.  65,  486-488. 
His  chsract<»>  of  Elizabeth,  xii.  29, 88. 
Preraes  the  Tripartite  alliance,  88. 

Maximilian  .II.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
▼iii.  96.  The  Garter  sent  to  him,  ix. 
176. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  i^.  184,  204,  216.  His 
promise  to  Henry  Till.,  218. 

Mayne,  Cntfabert,  his  execution,  xi.  886 
note. 

M^nooth,  siege  of,  it.  298. 

Meat,  price  of,  in  the  16th  century,  i. 
80. 

Meath,  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  in,  xi.  212. 

Mecfclenburgh,  Duke  of,  r.  877,  879. 

Mechlin  opens  its  gates  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  x.  894.  Sacked  by  Alra's 
troops,  480. 

Medhnrst,  state  of  the  clergy  of,  ix.  612 
note. 

d«  Medici,  Oatherine.  See  Catherine  de 
Medtoi. 

Medina  Cell,  Duke  of,  x.  258.  His  loss 
off  Flushing,  877. 

Medina  Sldonla,  Duke  of,  succeeds  Santa 
Oma,  as  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
xli.  428.  Sails  with  the  Armada  fhnu 
Lisbon,  476.  Unequal  to  his  task,  479. 
Arrives  at  Plymouth,  482.  Engages 
Khe  EngUslK  482,  488.  Offers  battle  to 
Howard  off  Portland,  487-492.  De- 
termines to  make  his  way  to  Parma, 
492.  Pursued  by  Howard,  498.  Driven 
ttcun.  his  anchorage  by  the  fireships, 
498.  Encounters  Drake,  and  his  fleet 
defeated,  608.  Summons  Miguel  de 
Oqnendo  for  advice,  608.  Holds  a 
conncil  of  inquiry  and  puninhes  his 
ofBcers  fbr  cowardice,  609,  621.  Dis- 
tress of  his  fleet,  622,  623.  Sails  round 
Ireland,  524.  His  servants,  landing  at 
Tralee,  put  to  the  sword,  626.  Returns 
to  Spain,  541. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  his  protest  to  Henry 
VITT.  on  the  Six  Articles,  iii.  867,  868  ; 
V.  410. 

Melendez,  Pedro,  Spanish  Admiral,  viii. 
450. 

Mf  Irose.  tombs  of  the  Douglases  at,  iv 
806,  868. 

Melton,  Nicholas,  Hi.  101. 

Melville.  Andrew,  xi.  619.  With  Mary 
Stuart  at  Fotheringay,  xii.  366. 

Melville,  James,  kills  Beton,  iv.  486;  ▼. 
883  note. 

Melville.  Sir  James,  character  and  story 
of,  viii.  98.  Employed  on  secret  service 
by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  98-100.  His 
Interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  100. 
His  advice  to  Mary  Stuart,  280.  An- 
nounces the  birth  of  James,  295.  Re- 
turns to  Scotland,  802.  On  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  proposed  marriage  to  Both- 
well,  ix.  32,  88.  Made  prisoner,  64. 
Released  65.    At  Holyrood,  78     Goes 
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to  the  Queen  at  Lochleren,  189.    fill 
ietter  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  IfiS. 

Melville,  Sir  Robert,  viii.  212.  In  Lon- 
don ,  ^1 .  The  Queen  of  Scots'  letter  to 
him,  297.  In  London,  ix.  10,  18,  19, 
108.  In  Edhiburgh  Castle,  x.  469, 470, 
471.  His  interview  with  Elizabeth  on 
Mary's  behalf,  xii.  827. 

de  Mendoza,  Don  Bernardino,  comes  to 
England,  xi.  89,  88,  117.  Notice  of 
him,  117.  His  instructions,  117.  In- 
terviews with  Elizabeth,  119-121, 164, 
840.  Banker  for  the  Catholicprison- 
ers,  872.  On  Scotch  afEsirs,  878.  On 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  888. 
Refhsed  an  audience  by  the  Queen, 
427.  Complains  of  an  outn^  on  his 
house,  448,449.  His  intrigues,  606  et 
sea.  His  difiiculties  with  the  Jetnxits, 
612.  Mary  Stuart's  letter  to  hhn.  622. 
Asks  to  be  recalled,  667.  Advises  Mary 
Stuart  to  temporise,  673.  Ordered  to 
leave  England,  664.  Leaves,  666.  How 
treated  by  Henry  III.  of  France,  xii. 
91.  Corresponds  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  243  note.  Consulted  by  Ballard, 
247.  Prevails  on  Philip  to  invade 
England,  808.  Mary's  present  to  him, 
858. 

de  Mendoza,  Diego,  sent  to  England,  iii. 
251.    Recalled,  v.  96 ;  vi.  110,  228. 

de  Mendoza,  Don  Pedro,  lands  at  CQare 
Island,  and  is  killed,  xii.  681. 

Mercers'  Chapel,  persecuting  committee 
sit  at  the,  iii.  869. 

Merchants,  Fellowship  of  London,  t.  488. 
Their  grievances,  486. 

Mercuriano,  Everard,  General  of  tiie  Jes- 
uits, xi.  827. 

Metcalf,  Leonard,  tried,  ix.  672. 

Meteren,  on  Anne  Boleyn's  trial,  ii.  479. 

Methuen,  Lord,  iv.  28-80,  82, 61, 64. 

Methuen,  Lord,  grandson  of  the  above, 
thought  of  for  a  husband  for  Mary 
Stuart,  IX.  208. 

Metz,  siege  of,  v.  446 ;  vi.  280 ;  vii.  80. 

Mewtas,  Sir  Peter,  vi.  408;  vii.  886. 

Michele,  Yenetiux  ambassador,  vi.  875, 
473. 

Middleburg,  x.  417- 

Middlcmore,  Mr.,  ix.  247, 264. 

Milan ,  quarrel  about  the  city  of,  revived 
by  Francis  I.  and  Charles  v.,  iv.  112. 

Milan,  Christina,  Duchess  of.  See  Chris- 
tina. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  vi.  476;  ix.  186, 
145 ;  X.  104 ;  xi.  858 ;  xii.  297, 801. 

Military  organisation  of  society  in  the 
feudal  system,  i.  19.  Every  English- 
man trained  to  be  a  soldier,  ^.  Statute 
ofWinchesteron,67.  Archery  enjoined, 
67.  The  statute  re-enacted  with  more 
stringent  provisions,  69.  Social  advan- 
tages of  military  training,  71.  Changes 
in  the  art  of  war  in  the  reign  of  Elbi» 
beth,  vii.  6. 

Milne,  Walter,  burnt,  vU.  109;  Ix  180 
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Moddls,  Master  Ednmsd,  His  eonTcna- 
tlon  with  Ilenrj-  TH.,  i.  104. 

MobuDB  Otter}-,  yl.  148. 

Moi^ne,  Thomas,  iii.  199. 

de  la  Mole,  M.,  x.  886. 

Monarchy,  hereditary,  ix.  812.  IMls  of, 
812. 

Mi>na«terieii,  their  Delect  of  their  duties 
to  the  poor,  i.  Ti^lOl.  Charges  against, 
il.  400.  ViBitation  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
conimiNiioners  to,  412.  Their  delin- 
quencies, 40:^418.  Their  moral  con- 
dition. 421.  Crimefl  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  402.  Second  visitation  by 
Archbishop  Warhani,  406.  Iniquities 
of  Sion,  413.  Of  Maiden  Bradley,  414. 
Of  Lanf(den  and  Dover,  414.  Lichfield, 
416.  Vountalns  Abbey,  416.  Norton, 
scene  at,  480.  Fordkam,  scene  at,  419. 
New  commissioners  for  their  rej^la- 
llon,  422.  Their  horrible  state  de- 
scribed in  the  "Black  Book,''  426. 
Exceptions  to,  428.  Act  of  dissolution, 
432.  First  suppression  of,  435.  Vavour- 
able  testimony  of  Aske  at«  to  the  supe- 
riors of  some,  iii.  90.  Discontent  in 
the  North  at  the  suppression,  96, 151. 
Insulting  conduct  of  the  rsoni mission- 
era,  98.  Abl.ot  of  Stratford,  226.  Ab- 
bot of  Wobum,  226.  Lands  sold,  289. 
Mutinous  condition  of  the  unsup- 
pre^sed  monasteries,  268.  Voluntary 
surrender  of  the  friars  of  St.  Francis, 
Stamford,  and  St.  Andrew's,  264.  Dem- 
olition of  shrines  [see  Shrines),  276. 
Final  dissolution  of,  859.  Names  of 
new  owners  of  lands  of,  360.  Abbots 
of  Colchester,  Beading,  and  Glaston- 
bury executed,  <i90-398.  The  monas- 
teries refounded  by  Mary  again  dis- 
solved, tU.  85.  The  Scotch  abbeys 
destroyed,  119. 

i«  Mon^ada,  Don  Hugo,  his  death,  xii. 
501. 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  ix.  510. 

Monluc,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Valence,  r. 
383  ;  vii.  211, 215,  288. 

Monopolies  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth , 
xi.  21. 

Mods  taken  by  Count  Louis,  x.  876. 
Desired  by  Alva,  381.  Capitulates, 
425. 

Mons  Meg,  iv.  801. 

Monstreuil,  or  Mottreul,  siege  of,  ir.  817, 
325.    Raised,  338. 

Mont,  or  Mount,  Christopher,  his  mission 
to  the  Lutherans,  ii.  391 ;  ir.  850, 856, 
857,  424. 

Montague,  Sir  A.,  at  Bruges,  yiii.  478. 

Montague,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Justice,  ▼. 
228.  At  Greenwich,  463, 464.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  vi  56.  Fined  and  released, 
S2. 

Montague,  Lord.     See  Pole. 

Montague,  Anthonv,  seeond  Lord,  yii. 
18, 196,206:  xii.  301. 

MoDtftifme  X.  822  note. 


MOB 

MontbrlsBon,  des  Adrets'  treatmentof  tlie 
Catholics  of,  vii.  481. 

del  Monte.  Cardinal,  v.  96,  208.  Elected 
Pope,  24  8.     See  Julius  III. 

Montgomery,  Count  de,  lands  in  Scotland, 
iv.  385,  40l.  Takes  reinforcements  to 
the  Fleaiings,  x.  377.  Escapes  from 
St.  Bartholomew,  407.  Causes  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  Til. 
126. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  made  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  xi.  515.  Excommunicated 
and  turned  out  of  the  cathedral  church, 
617.  Demonstration  against  hhn,  620, 
521. 

Montigny,  Count,  viii.  478.  Opposes 
Spanish  policy,  ix.  819. 

Montmorency,  Constable  of  Fiance,  ir. 
155,  235 ;  v.  288.  Answers  Northamp- 
ton,  819 ;  vi.  280.  At  St.  Quentia.  A/&, 
At  the  Congress  of  Cambray.Tli.  61. 
In  London,  98.  At  the  head  of  the 
Galilean  mrty,809.  Opposes  the  Hu- 
guenots, 827.  Before  Rouen,  486.  £n- 
dearours  to  make  peace,  ^18.  Made, 
prisoner  at  Dreux,  458.  Joins  Oond6 
against  the  English,  522.  At  Havre, 
566.    Killed,  Ix.  810. 

Montmorency,  son  of  the  above,  oomea 
to  England,  x.  858.  Offers  the  Duo 
d'Alenpon  to  Elizabeth,  858. 

Montreuil,  Madame  de,  iii.  277. 

Mook  Heath,  battle  of,  xi.  86. 

Moor  Park,  treaty  of,  iv.  109-111. 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  vi.  80. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  learning  and  ae- 
complishments,  i.  109.  Made  Lord 
Chancellor,  160 ;  ii.  79, 80.  His  horror 
of  heresy,  i.  165.  His  speech  in  Par- 
liament 194,  814,  821.  Resigns  the 
seals,  388.  His  disregard  of  law,  ii.  81. 
His  cruelty,  88,  90.  Guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason  about  the  Nan  of 
Kent,  206.  Explains  and  is  pardoned, 
206.  Required  to  swear  to  the  Act 
of  Succession,  and  refuses,  226,  227. 
Leaves  Chelsea,  227.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  282.  How  treated  there,  860. 
Will  not  submit  to  the  Act  of  Su- 
premacy, 862-868.  Brought  to  trial, 
367-869.  The  indictment,  869.  Con- 
demned, 871.  His  last  moments  and 
execution,  875,  376. 

More,  Mr.,  iii.  408. 

More.     See  More  Park. 

Moreman,Dr.,  V.  178. 

Moret,  ambassador  from  Saroy.  ix.  17. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  his  history,  xL  608«Mte 
His  plot,  657-661.  His  arrest  demanded, 
Tli.  95,  97,  100.  How  estimated  by 
Catholics,  96.  Corresponds  with  Mary 
Stuart,  240, 255.  Betrayed,  240.  Com- 
municates Ballard's  plot  to  Mary.  260. 

Morgan,  Henry,  Bishop  of  St.  Daida's,  vi 
822. 

Morgu),  Captain,  goes  with  Tolonteers  li 
the  Netherlands,  x.  879. 
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tforiarty,  Donell  Bfacdonell,  maid«rs  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  xi.  281. 

Morlej,  Lord,  x.  70,  200, 316;  xi.  688. 

Morone,  Cardinal,  v.  278  ;  yi.  284-288. 

MortLauin  Act,  evaded,  i.  828.  Its  repeal 
demaadod  by  the  clergy,  vi.  278. 

Mortou,  Cardinal,  visits  St.  Alban's,  ii. 
401. 

Murtun,  Dr.,  a  priest,  ix.  509.  513,  514. 

Morton,  James  Douglas,  Earl  of,  brings 
the  Arran  petition  to  London,  vii.  306- 
Joins  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Uizzio, 
▼iU.  260.  Ills  flight,  274.  Uis  account 
of  the  murder,  274.  Elizabeth's  order 
to  him,  285.  Pardoned,  854,  858.  Re- 
flues  to  join  Bothwell,  860.  €ho»en 
to  manage  a  conspiracy  against  Mary 
Staart,  ix.  86.  Accepts  Bothwell's 
challenge,  91.  At  Carberry  Hill,  93. 
Joins  the  Regent  at  Ijangside,  228- 
RefVises  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  offers,  x. 
68.  With  the  English  army,  59.  In 
Itondon  on  the  propo.sed  restoration  of 
Mary,  140.  His  objections,  142,  144. 
His  character,  449.  lillected  R^nt,40  !. 
Correspondence  with  Queen  Elisabeth, 
zi.  96.  Treatment  he  receives  at  her 
bands,  131.  Confederacy  to  overthrow 
him,  185.  Resigns  the  Regency,  186. 
Recovers  power,  189,  290.  Suspected, 
291.  In  danger,  295.  Tempted  by  Eliz- 
abeth, 800.  Arrested  and  sent  to  Dum- 
barton, 306.  Charged  with  the  murder 
ofDamley,807.  Found  guilty, 821.  His 
last  morning,  321.    His  execution,  825. 

Mortuary  Act,  i.  231. 

Morrillier^  defends  Rouen  against  d'Au- 
male,  vii.  481.  Resigns  his  command, 
481. 

la  Mothe  F^nelon,  French  ambassador,  ix. 
345.  On  the  Darnley  inquiry,  845, 346. 
On  toleration,  359.  On  Winter's  expedi- 
tion, 436.  Offers  England  peace  or  war, 
487.  Advises  peace  with  England,  448. 
His  conversations  with  the  Queen,  54G, 
647 ;  X.  130,  419.  Recalled,  xi.  65.  Re- 
quests permission  to  go  to  Edinburgh, 
644.  His  conduct  at  Elizabeth's  Court, 
544.  His  advice  respecting  the  custody 
of  Mary,  544,  545.  His  secret  instruc- 
tions known  to  Cobhain,  546.  Refuses 
to  interfere  in  the  proposed  marriage 
with  Alenfon,  547.  Permitted  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  548.  Meets  Lennox  at 
Topcliff,  552. 

Mottreul.     See  Monstreuil. 

Mount.     See  Mont. 

Mountain,  Thomas,  with  Gardiner,  vi. 
108. 

Mounljoy,  Lord,  his  interview  with  Queen 
Catherine,  i.  439. 

Mount's  Bay,  action  in,  iii.  285. 

Mowbray,  Barbara,  xii.  360.  At  Mary's 
execution,  860. 

Moyle,  iii.  894 ;  iv.  82. 

Moyle,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  iy.  148. 


NJBA 

Mohlberg,  battle  of,  t.  60. 

Munster,  desolation  ofl  viii.  67, 68.  Oor- 
ernment  of,  396,  897.  The  landB  of  tfa« 
Earl  of  Desmond  in  forfeit,  x.  496. 
Proposal  to  partition  Munster  among  a 
party  of  English,  490.  Condition  of 
539.  Sir  .John  Ptrrot's  rule,  539.  Re- 
volt, ix.  195.  Sir  »V.  Drurv  president, 
215.  His  acts,  2. .6.  Desolation,  267 
271,  281. 

Murray,  Bishop  of,  ix.  206. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  iv.  31. 

Murray,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.  See 
Stuart,  Lord  James. 

Murray,  James,  his  placards  agaliut 
BothweU,  ix.  14,  80,  40. 

Murray  of  Tullibardine,  chalienges  Both- 
well,  ix.  49,  91.  His  answer  to  Mait- 
land,  149. 

Musgrave,  Shr  William,  iU.  167. 

Musselburgh,  battle  of.  Ste  Unkta 
Cleugh. 

VTAMUR,   defeat    of   the   French    bf 

ll   Charles  V.  at,  vL  281. 

Nangle,  Dr.,iv.  87. 

Nassau,  Count  de,  ii.  880. 

Nassau,  Counts  of.  See  Henry;  Loois; 
William  of  LNassau. 

Nau,  M.,  Mary  Stuart's  secretary,  zi.  0&8: 
xli.  49.  64-68,  292,  258,  260  note.  Ar- 
rested, 276.    Examined,  285. 

Navarre,  Antony  Bourbon,  King  of,  his 
letter  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  vii.  67.  In 
prison,  801.  Liberated,  407.  Declines 
the  R^noy.  and  becomes  Ueutenant- 
General,  810.  Cecil's  advice  to  him, 
322.  Introduces  Calvinion  into  the 
Chapel  Royal,  327.  His  apostacy,  891, 
394.  At  the  siege  of  Rouen,  436.  KiUed 
there,  445. 

Navarre,  Queen  of,  her  friendliness  to 
England,  iii.  435.  On  Catherine  How« 
ard,  iv.  132  note.  Her  intrigues  at 
Paris,  235,  418. 

Navarre.     See  Henry  IV, 

Navas,  Marquis  de  la,  vi.  222. 

Navy,  state  of  the,  iii.  231;  iy.  886. 
Condition  in  1559,  vii.  59,  60, 158.  Act 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  608. 
First  expansion  of  the  navy,  viii.  487. 
Piracy  of  English  men-of-war,  467. 
State  of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  xii.  450,  454.  Commission 
appointed  to  examine,  450.  Elizjibeth's 
parsimony,  451.  History  of  the  Bona- 
veutura,  451.  Cost  of  building,  451. 
Wages  of  the  seamen,  452.  Ship's 
allowance,  452.  Addition  of  five  new 
ships,  453.  Theur  build,  468.  Number 
and  owners  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  454,  462.  See  Drake  ;  Haw- 
kins ;  Howard  of  Effingham. 

Naw,  Master,  viii.  351. 

Naworth  Castle,  ix.  698-600. 

Neames,   Mrs.,  of  Woodnesborou^  i 
111  nou 
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NethArlands,  evils  of  Spanish  rule  in  the, 
ix.  812,  813.  State  of  the,  812-819. 
The  Duke  of  Alva's  administration, 
821.  828,  866.  General  insurrection 
against  the  Spanish,  x.  875,  379, 480 ; 
xi.  80.  Offers  of  peace  firom  Spain,  84. 
Tlie  States' evacuated  by  the  Spaniards. 
102.  The  States'  army  destroyed  at 
Gemblours,  114.  See  Dudley ,'  Norris  ; 
William  Prince  of  Orange. 

Neuilly,  M.  de,  iv.  824. 

Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  ii.  176 :  iii.  181. 

Neville,  Sir  Christofer,  ix.  521. 

NeviUe,  Sir  Cuthbert,  ix.  521. 

Neville,  Edmund,  in  Parry's  plot,  xii.  81. 
Betrays  Parry,  82. 

Neville,  Sir  Edwai?!,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
iii.  891.    Tried  and  executed,  807. 

Neville.  Qeorge,  Archbishop  of  York,  his 
installation  feast,  i.  52  note. 

Neville,  Sir  Qeorge,  ii.  176, 190. 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  x.  82.  One  of  Maxy 
Stuart's  keepers,  xi.  686. 

Neville  Sir  John,  executed,  Iv.  117. 

Neville,  Sir  Robert,  ill.  888. 

Neville,  Sir  Willitun,  his  confession,  ii. 
187.  Consults  Jones,  the  Oxford  con- 
juror, 188,  190. 

Neville,  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
ii.  468 ;  Ui.  188  ;  vi.  279,  409,  448  ;  vii. 
212,  410,  482.  Prepares  to  rebel,  ix. 
471,  508.  Confers  with  Lord  Sussex, 
515.  Refuses  to  obey  the  Queen's  sum- 
mons, 518.  Takes  Bamcastle,  588. 
Goes  to  Raby,  589.  Escapes  to  the 
Border,  545.  Constable  employed  to 
entrap  him.  577.  Act  of  attainder 
against  him,  x.  200.  Refuses  help 
firom  King  Philip,  816,  817.  His  offers 
to  Alva,  488  note.  Plot  to  entrap  him, 
xi.  47.  With  Don  John  of  Austria,  108. 
Receives  a  commission  from  the  Pope. 
856. 

Newfoundland  fleet,  proposal  to  destroy 
lt,xi.  112. 

Nice,  congress  at,  of  1588,  iii.  260.  Taken 
with  Villa  Franca,  by  Barbarossa,  iv. 
258. 

Nichols,   Thcnnas,    his    complaint,   Tifi. 

Nigry*,  M.  de,  vi.  188. 

NoaiUes,  Antoine  de,  French  ambassador 
to  England,  v.  450.  At  Greenwich  with 
Northumberland,  466-464;  vi.  82-51. 
Opposes  the  Spanish  marriage,  108. 
With  Elisabeth,  105,  129,  144.  His 
dispatches  intercepted,  165.  168,  168, 
196,  261,  848.  With  PhiHp,  244.  With 
Gardiner,  869.  And  the  conspirators, 
411,  440.  His  complaints  of  English 
interference  in  Scotland,  vii.  138, 148. 
Threatened  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  157, 
158-  Superseded  by  de  Sdvre,  200. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Scoteh  Estates, 
881. 

NoQOODformists,  persecuted  by  Elinbeth 
and  Whitgift,  zil.  40, 578. 
VOL.  XII  41 


Norfolk,  Dnohees  of  (the  mad 

iii.  447;  iv.  471  noi«. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of.     See  Howard. 
Normandy,  exploits  of  Itondoa 

tices  in,  i.  28. 
Norris,  Sir  Henry,  sent  to  the  Tower,  IL 

452.    Anne  Boleyn's  talk  of  hhn,  467. 

His  trial,  476.    And  execution,  48S. 
Norris,  Sir  H.,  English  miniiter  at  Paris, 

ix.  80.    His  warnings  of  danger,  x.  Hi 

15. 
Norris,  Sir  John,  in  the  Netherlands,  xL 

118.    Gains  the  battle  of  Rymenant. 

146.    Murders  women  and  ohttdraK  at 

Rathlin,    206.       Rebuked   by    Queea 
^nOMth,  xU.  169.      Relieves  Gm?«, 

Northampton,  the  church  at,  ta  1670.  x. 
118. 

North,  Lord,  vi.  279.  His  letter  to  tte 
Bishop  of  Slv,  xi.  22  noU. 

Northampton,  Marquis  of.     See  Parr. 

Northumberland,  Sari  of.  See  Pmqj, 
Henry;  Thomas. 

Northumberland,  Anne,  Countees  of,  iz. 
519,642,546;  x.  816. 846;  zi.89. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of.     iS»«  Dudkn^ 

Northumberland,  Duchess  of,  vi.  86-Sn» 
Intercedes  fbr  her  sons,  66. 

Norton,  Ohiistopher,ix.60&  His  attempt 
to  carry  off  the  Queen  of  Soots,  60a. 
DlBmisaed  firom  the  guard,  606.  Ss> 
ecuted,  578. 

Norton,  Francis,  ix.  614  note. 

Norton,  Richard,  ix.  604,  614,  686.  At 
Raby.  619.    At  Durham,  521. 

Norton  Abbey,  scene  at,  with  the  oom- 
missioners,  ii.  418. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  his  letter  to  Orom* 
well  on  burning  Testaments,  iii.  8iS. 
Cathedral  service  at,  in  1570,  x.  112. 

la  None,  x.  876 ;  xi.  67,  71. 

Nowell,  Dr.  Alexander,  vi.  118.  His  Ber 
mon  on  the  "  caged  wolves,"  vii.  400. 
Author  of  the  Bnglish  Ghureh  Oate- 
chism,  490  note.  Bis  sermon  before  th« 
Queen,  iii.  189.  Nun  of  Kent,  EUm 
beth  Barton,  1.  294.  Clairvoyance  of, 
296.  Her  trainfaig,  299.  Her  miraeles, 
800.  Her  book  of  oracles.  802, 806, 888. 
Confers  with  angels,  470.  Her  con- 
spiracy, ii.  164.  Her  nropheoies,  171. 
And  interpretations,  172.  She  and  Ibur 
monks  arrested,  174.  Gonftssion  of  a 
conspiraey,  174.  Convicted.  188.  Bill 
of  attainder  against  her  and  her  aoeom« 
plices,  205.  Her  last  words  and  ezeeu* 
tlon,  211. 

Nunnery  of  Lichfield,  ii.  416. 

Nuremberg,  Diet  at,  iv.  260. 

OATH  of  freemen  and  villains  under  the 
feudal  system,  i.  26, 27. 
O'Brien,  Comey,  of  Thomond,  letter  of^ 

to  Charles  Y.,  ii.  279. 
O'Brien.  Prineo  of  Thomond,  iv.  71, 7I| 
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O'Brien  of  Inchiquin,  seeks  tAd  flrom 
France  and  Spain,  tUI.  16. 

Observants,  i.  346.  Dissolution  of  their 
convent  at  Greenwich,  851. 

O'Carroll,  iv.  88. 

Ochin,  Bernard,  r.  141. 

O'Connor,  his  rebellion,  ii.  271 ;  iv  96, 
100. 

O'Donnell,  iv.  96. 

O'Donnell,  the  Calloffh,  viii.  10.  Prom- 
ised an  earldom,  13.  He  and  his  wife 
taken  by  Shan  O'Neil,  21.  Refuses  al- 
legiance to  O'Neil,  88.  War  made  upon 
his  clan  by  O'Neil,  88.  Restored,  419. 
Revenges  himself  on  O'Neil,  424.  His 
death,  424. 

O'Donnell,  Con.  son  of  the  Callogh,  war 
made  upon  him  by  O'Neil,  viii.  88.  His 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  41.  Sussex's 
character  of  him,  42  note.  Encouraged 
to  hold  out,  44. 

O^Donnell,  Hugh,  succeeds  as  Callogh, 
▼iii-  424.  Swears  allegiance  to  England, 
424. 

O'Donnells,  their  rivalry  with  the  O'Neils, 
viii.  10,  21,  87,  428. 

Oflley,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  468. 

Ogle,  Lord,  killed,  ir.  868. 

^lethorpe,  Owen,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
crowns  Elizabeth,  vii.  40.  At  her  first 
Parliament,  48. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  his  in- 
surrection and  death,  ii.  34. 

Oliphant,  Lord,  iv.  184. 

Olivarez,  Count,  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  xii.  174-179,  880,  647. 

O'Malley,  Granny,  xi.  208,  234. 

O'More,  Kedagh,  iv.  99. 

Omnibow,  Father,  a  Venetian,  i.  250. 

O'Neil,  Con,  viii.  11.  Becomes  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  11.  His  children,  11.  Driven 
out  by  hLs  son,  and  dies,  12. 

O'Neil,  Shan,  elected  chief  by  tanistry, 
viii.  12.    Marries  an  O'Donnell,  but  ill- 

•  treats  her,  13.  Marries  M'Oonnell's 
daughter,  14.  His  schemes  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster,  14,  15.  His 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  18.  Prepa- 
rations of  the  English  government  to 
pnt  him  down,  20.  Carries  off  the 
Countess  of  Argyle  and  her  husband, 
21.  .  His  skirmish  with  the  English  at 
Armagh, 22.  Surpri.«)es  the  English,  24. 
Plot  of  Lord  Sussex  to  assassinate  him, 
28,  29.  Consents  to  go  to  England,  31. 
Appears  at  court,  32.  Detained  in  Eng- 
land, 34,  35.  His  offers  to  the  Queen, 
85.  Agreement  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  37.  His  return  to  Ireland,  38. 
Makes  war  on  the  O'Donnells,  .38.  Sus- 
sex's further  attempts  against  him,  38- 
40.  Again  rebels.  41.  Crushes  the 
Ulster  chiefs,  42.  His  treatment  of  the 
Countess,  43.  Lord  Sus8ex's  campaign 
against  him,  45.  Attempts  to  poison 
him,  50.  Shan's  revenge.  58.  Draiands 
Bumex's  sister  for  his  wife,  58.    T4b<Mr- 
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ates  the  Callogh.  64.  His  triumirii,  H 
His  course  of  \m,  64.  His  friendship 
with  Stukely,  884.  Defeats  the  Scots 
890.  Becomes  sovereign  of  Ulster,  890. 
Invades  Connaught,  Si.  His  alliance 
with  Argyle,  897.  Prepares  for  war, 
405.  Seeks  help  from  France,  406  At- 
tacks Dundalk,  418.  Defeated  by  Ran- 
dolph, 428.  Attacked  by  Sidney  and 
the  Scots,  424.  Sues  for  pardon  and 
peace,  424,  425.  Struggles  to  recover 
himself,  426.  His  final  defeat  and  death, 
428-481. 

O'Neil,  Sir  PheUm  (Sir  Brian  MaePhelim), 
xi.  195, 197, 199.  Imprisoned  with  his 
wife,  200.    Executed,  200. 

O'Neil,  Tirlogh  Lenogh,  murders  tbm 
young  Baron  of  Dungarvan,  viii.  86. 
Opposes  Shan  O'Neil,  44.  Become! 
chief  of  the  O'Neils,  z.  484.  Disloyal, 
508.  Wounded,  606.  Recovers  and 
renews  his  work,  586,  649.  His  aotiT- 
ity,  xi.  195.  Submits  J[97,  199.  Cor- 
responds with  Spain,  228. 

Oquendo,  Miguel  de,  Spanish  ooinmand«r 
-  in  the  Armada,  xii.  486, 480, 608,  606. 
His  death,  642. 

Orange,  town  of,  cruelties  inflicted  on  tli* 
Huguenots  at,  vii.  480. 

Orange,  Prince  of.  See  T^Uiam  of  Nai- 
sau. 

Orkney,  Duke  of.     See  Bothwell. 

Orleans,  Bishop  of,  at  Cambray,  vii.  61. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  plan  to  marry  him  to 
Catherine  de  Medici,  i.  268;  ii.  161. 

Ormanoto,  a  Venetian,  vi.  288,  484. 

Ormeston,  Mastor,  cut  down  by  Bothwell, 
vii.  159. 

Ormeston,  liaird  of,  viii.  875. 

Ormiston,  Black,  and  Bothwell,  ix.  46. 
His  trial,  199.  Receives  the  rebel  lords, 
545. 

Ormond,  Piers,  eighth  Earl  of,  ii.  266. 
Saves  Dublin,  286-289;  iv.  81,  89. 
Fidelity,  ibid.  Accuses  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  91. 

Ormond,  James,  ninth  Earl  of,  y.  882 ;  yi. 
48, 154. 

Ormond,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of,  joim 
the  expedition  of  the  Earl  Sussex  in 
Ulster,  viii.  22.  In  Armagh,  22, 28, 44, 
45.  His  quarrel  with  Desmond,  57, 68 ; 
x.  488,  502,  507.  Sent  for  to  Dublin, 
507.  Charged  with  the  suppression  or 
rebellion,  xi.  288.  Leads  an  aim/ 
against  Desmond,  240.  At  Valencia, 
245.  Completion  of  his  work,  246. 
Summary  of  his  services,  247,  253,  266, 
278,  274,  278,  280.  An  indemnity. 
282.  His  description  of  St.  Leger,  288 
note. 

O'Rourke,  of  Roscommon,  destruction  of 
his  house  and  child,  xi.  264.  His  wiib 
264,  288. 

Orsini,  Cardinal,  x.  412. 

Ortiz,  Diego,  his  report  on  t\»  state-  of 
Ireland  in  1667,  X.  481. 
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Osbome,  Sir  Bdward,  his  ahijM  aeiied,  zL 
81. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  ii.  294. 

Ostend,  garrioon  of,  xii.  424 

0  S  jlllTans,  the,  submit  to  Ormond,  zi. 
245. 

O'Toole,  Feagh  MacHugh,  killed,  xi.  864. 

OTooles,  driyen  into  the  mountains,  ii. 
260. 

Otterburn,  Sir  Adam,  iy.  198  note. 

Overton,  William,  Bishop  of  Iiichfield,his 
aTuice,  xii.  22. 

Oxenham,  the  rover,  his  exploits  and 
death,  xi.  109. 

Oxford,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  167,  468:  T. 
467 '  yi.  41  409. 

Oxford,  Edward.  Earl  of,  xi.  92,  866. 

Oxford  University,  Act  respecting  the 
begging  scholars  of,  i.  86.  Heads  of 
bouses  consult  an  astrologer,  ii.  69,  70. 
Purged  of  heresy,  76.  Ecclesiasticai 
commissioners  at,  408.  Corruptions, 
409.  Rapid  reform,  410.  Martyrs  at, 
▼i.  849.  Bishop  Jewel  on  the  clergy 
of,  vii.  480,  481.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
visit  to,  viii.  299.  Influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  xi.  885. 

d'Oysel,  French  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
vU.  115, 116.  His  difficulties,  117, 118. 
Occupies  Leith,  181.  Refused  admit- 
tance into  Edinburgh,  156.  Resumes 
the  offensive,  and  marches  into  Fife, 
186, 186.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Khig- 
hom,  186.  Destruction  of  his  trans- 
I>orts,  191.  Saves  his  army,  192.  Oc- 
cupies Edinburgh,  195-  Wastes  the 
country  up  to  Glasgow,  196.  In  Leith, 
281.  Commissioned  to  make  terms, 
244. 

PACHECO,  Cardinal,  viii.  286. 
Page,  the  bookseller,  loses  his  hand, 
xi.  180, 181. 
Paget,  Sir  William,  iii.  298  ;  iv.  120, 121, 
m,  184,  152,  160,  163,  in-173,  196- 
198,  240,  248,  311,  842,  846,  850,  859, 
875-379,  408,  409,  414-416,  419-422, 
425-427,  458.  Receives  Henry  Yin.'s 
last  instructions,  v.  16.  Proposes  a 
Protectorate,  18.  On  religion  in  Eng- 
land, 128,  124.  Advises  prudence  to 
the  Protector,  124,  160.  Against  the 
heresy  commission,  168.  On  the  west- 
em  rebels,  176,  176.  Embassy  of,  to 
the  Emperor,  209.  Will  not  desert  the 
Protector,  225.  Is  made  Lord  Paget  of 
Beaudesert,  247, 248, 351, 357, 432, 442 ; 
▼i.  41.  Joins  Mary  at  Framlingham, 
*45,55,97,98, 119, 122,127.  Moderate 
pciicy  of,  finds  no  favour,  133, 154, 158. 
D'jputes  with  Oardiner,  169, 188, 191. 
Opposes  the  Queen  about  the  Inquisi- 
t?on,  192,  199,  204,  212,  213, 216,  217, 
222,  245,  254,  281,  808,  326.  Retires 
from  the  Council,  vii.  18.  On  the 
situation  of  England,  69.  Advocates  a 
Spanish  policy,  228  note     Advises  an 
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alliance  with  the  Huguenot 

828,824. 

Saget,  Lord,  son  of  the  above,  xi.  846, 046 
Paget,  Charles,  xi.  625 ;  xii.  281. 
Pale,  the  English,  in  Ireland,  ii.  248, 

viU.  3,  4, 398 ;  x.  584, 585, 550 ;  xi.  220 

253,269. 
Pallavicino,  1.  250. 
Palmer,  Sir  Henry,  v.  213:  vi.  34. 
Palmer,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  267  ;  v.  87,  202. 

Betrays  Somerset  to  Warwick,  347-861 ;    ^ 

vi.  84.    Tried,  78.    Executed,  80. 
Pander,  the  author  of  "  Salus  Populi," 

quoted,  ii.  237. 
Pardoners,  beg^ng,  punishment  of,  i.  86. 
Paris,  the  Huguenots  in,  vii.  484.    Bx« 

Slosion  of  Catholic  fanaticism  in,*x. 
52,894. 

Paris,  French,  see  Hubert. 

Parker,  Mattnew,  becomes  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  vi.  4S&.  His  consecr»> 
tion  at  Lambeth,  vii.  179.  Notice  of 
his  career,  179,  l80, 881;  viii.  70,  186 
137, 138, 140, 144.  His  death,  xi.  100. 
His  character,  100. 

Parker,  Lieutenant,  in  Ireland,  x.  612, 
514. 

Parliament,  English,  of  1629,  i.  181 ;  and 
U.  426.  Liberties  of,  i.  196.  Petitiom 
Henry  Tin.,  198.  Conduct  of,  to 
Queen  Catherine  discussed,  408-410; 
ii.l9&-199.  Abolishes  the  Papal  au- 
thority conditionally,  205,  822.  Iaw 
sessions  of,  hi  1536,426.  Debates  in, 
on  the  Black  Book.  428.  Close  and 
Ubours  of.  441.  Of  1536, 492.  Grants 
powers  of  Dequest  to  Henry  Vm.,  499- 
601.  Ofl539,  iii.  845.  Elections^  846- 
848.  Appoints  a  comaiittee  of  opinion, 
850.  Of  1540,  opened  by  Cromwell, 
487.  Ofl542,  iv.  132.  Privilege  ques- 
tion in,  on  Ferrars,  148.  Supreme 
power  of,  146.    Of  1548,  277,  280.    01 

-  1546,445.  Of  1647,  473.  First,  of  Bd- 
ward YI.  dissolved,  v.  872.  Called  by 
Northumberland,  428.  First  attempt 
to  make  a  nomination  Parliament,  «8, 
464.  First  of  Mary,  vi.  112.  Dissolved, 
129.  The  second,  206,  216.  Th« 
third,  248.  Meets,  266.  Agrees  to  b« 
reconciled  to  Rome,  269.  At  White- 
hall, 269.  Petitions  for  pardon  from 
Rome,  270.  Debates  on  Church  lands, 
281,  282.  Is  dissolved  in  displeasure, 
293.  The  first  Parliament  of  Elisabeth, 
vH.  41.  Opening  of  Parliament,  Jan. 
1668,  490.  Prorogued,  615.  Meeting 
of,  1666,  viii.  310.  Resolution  to  ad- 
dress the  Queen  for  a  settlement  of  the 
succession,  819.  Her  reply,  822-824. 
Irritation  of  the  Commons,  826,  826. 
Question  of  privilege,  827.  Remon- 
strance of  the  Commons,  ^8.  The 
Queen  gives  way,  831.  Subsidy  Bill 
passed,  333.  Dissolution,  848.  Un- 
willingness of  the  Queen  to  encountM 
a  Parliament,  x.  188.    Necessity  fbr  < 
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186.  Mfletfng  of,  1671,  188.  l>9mper  Paiil  HI.,  Pope  {see  Pianiese),  if.  8S9l 
of  the  Oommons,  190.  Collision  be- ,  864,878,885;  Ui.  18,  21,  29,  178,290 
tween  the  Queen  and  the  House,  191.  282,  285,  296 ;  It.  148 ;  in  1542,  188 
End  of  the  session,  228.  Meeting  ef  246,  251,  884,  846 ;  t.  29,  84,  209,  276 
April,  1572,  859.    Deputation  to  the       Character,  276. 

Queen  respecting  the  Queen  of  Scots,   Paul  IT.  (see  OarafiiEk),  elected,  Ti.  828, 
864.    Petition  in  form  for  the  death  of       867,  868-371,  880,  426,  440,  444, 447 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  866.    Settsion  of       460 ;  vii.  887. 

1576,  xi.  58.  Meeting  of,  1581,  356.  Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  English  ambassador 
Quarrel  of  the  Queen  with  the  Com- ,  in  Paris,  xi.  126, 165;  xii.  112-116,  229, 
mons,  867,  368.  Parliament  of  1584, '  286,  275,  276,  278,  279,  801,  880,  846,, 
xii.  77.    Parliament  (1686)  summoned       849, 424, 567. 

on  the  trial  of  Mary,  809.    The  Queen's   Paulet,  Sir  William,  Lord  Treasurer,  on 
speech,  810-812.  i     Anne  Boleyn's  trial,  ii.  469.    Made  Lord 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1548,  its  pro-  !  St.  John  (of  Basing),  iii.  247 ;  It.  485 
jposals  respecting  Mary  Stuart's  max-  \  note.  Made  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  t.  247, 
rh^i^e,  iv.  202.  Allows  the  use  of  the  292,811.  And  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
translated  Bible,  204.  Reassembling  of  I  860.  High  Steward  at  the  trial  of  Vb.9 
the  Estates  in  1660,  Tii.  274.  Passing  |  Duke  of  Somerset,  856  ;  ri.  28, 189,188, 
of  the  Coniteslon  of  Faith  and  abolition  200,  279.  Lord  Aigh  Treasurer  to 
Of  the  mass,  278.  MeetiDg  in  April,  Queen  Elizabeth,  vii.  44.  Opposes  al- 
1667,  iz.  51.  And  in  December  of  the  |  teration  of  the  Prayer  Book,  88,  2141. 
same  year,  206.  Meeting  of  1678;  xi.  !  Entertains  the  Queen  at  Basing  Hotlse 
189.  260 ;  viii.  819 ;  Ix.  884  note. 


Parma,  Margaret,  Duchess  of.     See  Mar- 
garet. 
Ptu-ma,  Prince  of.     See  Alexander. 
Pftrr,  Sir  William,  iii.  110.    Tries  the 


Panrs  C!ros8,  preachers  at,  t.  474.  Tu 
mult  at.  Ti.  69,  82.  Gardiner  at,  276. 
Queen  Elizabeth  at,  viil.  139. 

Pas,  Luis  de,  secretaiy  to  de  Qnadm,  Ttt 


Lincolnshivp  prisoners,  199.     Created       687. 

Marquis  of  Northampton,  t.  28,  146, '  Peckham,  Sir  Edward,  cofferer  to  Queen 

178, 199,  200,  292.  317, 882,  466 :  vi.  82,       Mary,  v.  220;  vi.  80 ;  vii.  18. 

84,  66,  72,  76,  82,  144,  168,  206.    In  i  Peckham,  Sir  Bfenry,  executed,  ti.  416. 

Elizabeth's  first  Council,  vii.  18.    One   Peerson,  burnt,  iv.  276. 

of  the  committee  to  consult  with  the   Peine  forte  et  dure,  vlii.  461  not*. 

Queen,  27.         _  Pelham,  vi.  172 


Pelham,  Sir  William,  xi.  214.  In  Dublin, 
288.  Leads  an  army  agidnst  the  rebeL 
in  Munster,  240.    In  Clare,  242.    In 


Parr,  Lady,  iU.  447. 

Parr,  Catherine,  niece  of   Sir  William 

Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  marries 

Henry  VIH.,  iv.  189.     Marries  Lord       Kerry,  243,  244. 

Seymour   of   Sudleye,    v.    180.      Her  ;  Pembroke.     See  Herbert. 

death,  138.  i  Penry,    supposed    author   of  "  Martin 

Parry,  Doctor,  xii.  81.    His  plots,  81-83.  |     Marprelate,"  tried  and  executed,  xU 

Tried  and  executed,  84.  85.  '     573. 

Parry,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  139.    Controller  of  1  Percy,  Henry,  sixth  Earl  of  Northumber 

the   Household,  vii.   17.     Throgmor- j     land,i.  176 ;  ii.  479,484  ;  iii.  128;  (1588) 

ton's  letter  to  him,  304, 805.  His  death,  I     146 ;  (1582),  ir.  46. 

820.  Percy,  Sir  Thomas,  brother  of  theal>ove 

Parry,  William,  xi.  657-661.  I     iii.  129.    Hung,  206. 

Parsonage,  inventory  of  furniture  of,  at    Percy,  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  North 

Aldington,  i.  47.  I     umberland,  vii.  207,  212.    Implicated 

Pamons,  the  Jesuit,  executed,  vi.  76.  j     in  Catholic  intrigues,  410,  4^\  viii. 

Parsons,  Robert,  sent  by  Philip  over  the       167 ;  ix.  235,  875,  417,  471,  477,  514, 

fi-ontierH,  xi.  41.    Notice  of  hhn,  882.       616,  619^21.    Rebels,  621.  522,  524, 

His  mission  to  England,  337.    Reaches  '     588,  542  and  note^  543  ana  note^  659; 

London  in  disguise,  342.    Secures  Cam-       x.  200,  346.  848,  349,  889.    Executed 

plan's  halter,  388.    Intrigues  at  Borne, '     at  York,  990. 

xii.  174.  Percy,  Sir   Henry,  vii.  120,   128,   216, 

Parties,  three, in  England, in  1529,1.166.  !     246;  viii.  157;  ix.  648  note;  x.  890. 
Hartiesof  Europe,  i.  852-866.  i     Becomes  eighth  Earl  of  Northumber- 

Partridge,  V.  848,  851  ^^  367.  I     land,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  xi.  646. 

Passau,  peace  of,  v.  Bid.  i     His  death,  xii.  184  note. 

Pate,    Richard,   iii.    467,469.     Titular   Perrot,  Sir  John,  vi.  406.    Made  president 

Bishop   of  Worcester,  at   Council    of      6f  Munster,  x.  689-648.     Appointed 

Trent,  vi.  258.     In  Elizabeth's   first       deputy  of  Ireland,  xi.  287.    His  gat- 

Pariiament,  vii.  43.  ernment,  xii.  214,  216,  219. 

Pavier,  town-clerk  of  London.     Stnmge   Persecuting  laws  against  Catholics,  U 

raieide  of,  ii.  98.  i     819. 
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HtltloDarBmcekDf,!!.  49).       FtaQpot,  il.  UT.&IS. 
■--'■    ' -"-Hon  of  liia  (H  of,    PLccadllLj,  il.  lit. 


Peln,  Fittaer.l,  U8;361,1S4;11.  196;  It.  Flnklg  CkoKh.ocUiiHetbortta.biiUlsor, 

601  ;ii.  447,401.  ..58-62. 

Petn.SlrWll]U.in    It.  878;  '.222,  2«,  VUgnmfot  Qnce.m.  S&  a  i-^.    (Su 

eUlOxn.  Prioco  of  iLtof,  vl.  246,  25a,  lOl-lba.    'vioi'ohm  of  Ihe  ctrgy,  loa.' 

813,  883. 466 ;  tU.  28,  61.  lUging  s>  Cuire,  103.    At  Homcutle, 

Phmp,Prtii™otHpiiJii(.n8n™rd._Phldp  106.    The  rebela' psMOon    106.     Mui^ 

161,'    188,    21li,   liii.    im-'jLa.    '  31.it-  Uuslen    in    London.    110,   lia.  '  The 

rk«  »IU>  QuHQ  t1,ir>'.  "42,  244, 2SU,  King's  ani^er  lo  the  ntiela,  lis.   Cod- 

262,  288.  292-a)e.  ;I10.  ^I2B,  3SS,  389  fUeJou  In  Lincoln  rhipUr-houH.  116. 

Lmt«  ■i«Iuii].  340.342,349, 377, 416,  Surrender  lo  SuSolk,  117.    The  Aabi, 

425.  440,  447,  449,  4i],  4«fi.  476, -IIB,  118.      lUilog  lo    Yorki^n  u>i   Hu 

486.       AdTOOilH     Uio    encHHRiD    u^  Nortll.   121.      Scene  >t  BeTorlT,  132, 

SUnlwlta,  (II.  8.    Bi)koUd)(  tlut  ihe  116,  127.  136.    Lxncutor  be»M  HDt 

OaenliirhaDiltai;iliu>b«th'.  86',S8'.l>3i  14S.    ltel»iemucli°D  Do^»r,  14«! 

T8.    HirrlHi  EUbMH  of  Fnnce,  74,  Conndl  of  ner,  149,    Gondmone,  1£0. 

•..-   .    ".....'..  "fla,"nffi,  li"',™;,  1«,  Rebel  coun°U  Kt  York,  1^    cinneli 


77,  196,  4w' 

beUi,355.  BttuM  lo  aid  rebeSloi 
Ireland,  Till  16,  6<»,92.  Ap(.ro.« 
Itaa  QueoD  Bf  Seols'  niaTriujie  1 
Bmii.'.i ,  14S,  233-238,  4sa,'  m,  i 


■«,1»9,2&1.  TriJ«i 


scolfl,   :Aia,  £00,   oui.      iii4  coAncwr  rjOKoao,  Anionio,  niB  Toyue  nj  &iniB_ 

mndtaitndofbeixtj.Sie.    Bipel>  Itae  >ii.  4^. 

Englisli  imbuwidor  fmn  Spain,  830,  Flnlc*  Id    tbe   Ctaaaoel,   Kniriiili  and 

331,360,     CniUlingl/ IdopU  tiioauu  Fnneli,  It.    US;     T.    136j    ill.    ITtl 

ofMar^  Stu>rC419.    Diepi«»d  at  the  liil.  4^483;  ii.  839,  368,  484,  Oil 

l.K'ol'^TS.     Ilia  reluctsnce  lo  quar^  Pina 'li.. 'pipe, 'elKted,'TU.  337.    iDTttH 

naMth&iltluid,  78,236.2^,246,260.  Koglud  lobe  repRKDledat  tbeCouD- 

Arrinl  of  Riilolfl  in  Spain,  260.   De-  dl  of  Trent,  S33.  38B.    PreTenled  bj 

•rtnidb<HBiTklni,26B,2aa,  817,810,  FbiUpIl.tromeiwuiDiualotJnediMn 

871.410.426,482.  Mskei  ■  tmty  wlCb  MiiabeUi,  366.    lUniMi  pimilnloa  to 

Suflluid, 440.  480.496,610;  il.89,61,  Engliali  Cuholko  to aU«id  tbe Bngliih 

73,82,  65,  US,  137,22^-227,298,368,  wrTlce,4B4.   FtaiUu-a  litter  lo  him,  ml. 

412,  422,  427.432,  440,  448.  469,609,  £36-238. 

618.    Ptn-iude-l  bv  tb«  Fope  to  eie-  Piua  V..  Pope,  Till.  241;  I.  B.12.     Ex- 

eut<  the  eentuiw  againat  Klliabelh,  cDniinuDlcatei  EUubeth,  68,  149, 160, 

661,  666,  6B0 ;  lii.  27.    Hit  Tle->  on  an,  396. 

BDEland.  ;i,  114-180,  308.  322.  863,  Plogui.  th«,  In  Him.  tU.  624, 626.    ia 

a8(J.3S7.    HbprepuationB  oi  the  Ar-  London,  630.    BrmptoiDs  and  pnglUi 

mada.  415,   411,  410,  426.     Uia  n«o-  of  the  disease,  6^,681.     EitKUCoTUu 

tiatloDB  for  peace,  432,  436,443.    Qla  mortaUt;  In  the  citv,  681.  646.    In 

n.Tj.  449,  466-468.  471,  4iB.    DefUt  Derry,  Till.  426.    Agiin  tn  Inland,  il. 

aDddeetructUinofbia0Mt,508iiHV..  207.    In  Bootliod,  ilU.  128. 

540.    How  aSiMtad  bj  hU  lofOM.  644.  FlantagBnot,   Hargarft,   H.    18B.       *■ 

Appwdl   to  Beitiu  for  help  but  It  te-  Pole. 

Auwd,  6+6.  PloitErM  taten  by  Cond*.  and  th*  Ml- 

Pldllpt,  TbomM,  nnder  More,  H,  81.  dien  put  lo  the  tword.  Til.  447. 

Pllilips,  De>nofK«cb«ater,Ti.  117.  Plymonth,  h  IrinidoD   CDn.te'1   laltiir  tt 

Fbllllppi-,  Wiliingham't   •HitUiy,  ill.  the  Mayor  of,  11.  486.    Sceoa  In  thi 

286,231.266,204.  harbour.  Tlii.  4B6.    Bncanmiot  vltb 

mipot,  UlBDHt,  Ui.  tT2.  .     Uie  Spantardg  of,  ill.  4ES,488. 
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Poboning,   act  agatiut,   ieelued  Ugh  Poor  lam,  EngUih,  I.  79.    Alteged 

tntLBon,  i.  287  of  the  growth  of  panperim,  79. 

Polasy,  conference  of,  tU.  890.  rere  acts  against    the  growth  of 

Poitiers,  tho  Ungaenof  i  defeated  in,  rii.       granej.  80.    Claims  of  age  and  impo- 

430.  tency,  81.    Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  a  fiien<2 

Pole,  Arthur,  Til.  487.    His  conspiracy,       of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  ii.  873. 

trial,  and  condemnaUon,  437,  438.  Popery,  not  the  original  caose  of  Irish 
Pole,  Edward,  brother  of  the  abore,  Jt^ns       misery,  ii.  248. 

the  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Til.  Popham,  Sir  John,  Speaker  of  the  Oooi- 

489.  mons,  xi.  356, 867. 

Pole.  Margaret  Piantagtrnet,  Coantess  of  Population  of  England  in  the  16th  ee 

Salisbary,  i.  118;  ii.  185.    EUsthe  care       nr,  i.  13.    Its  tendency  to  remain 

of  Princess  Mary,  185.    In  the  Nun  of        tionary,  14.    Causes  of  this.  14. 

Kent's  eonspfanicy,  184,  185 ;  ill.  298,  Portault,  Admiral,  iz.  859,  869. 

801, 302.    Iler  attainder,  352.    Uerex-  Porte,  Sir  John,  il.  469. 

eeution  and  supposed  causes  of  it,  ir.  Portland,  the  Spanish  Armada  off,  ztt. 

117-119.  486.    Engagement  off.  488-492. 

Pole,  Lord  Montague,  eldest  son  of  the  Portsmouth,  stateof,  in  1569,  rii.  60.  And 

abore,  ii.  186.    On  More's  trial,  368 ;       in  1660,  266. 

lU.  218.  241.    Had  married  a  Nerille,  Portugal,  troubles  in,  xi.  160. 

298.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  301.    Tried,  Portuguese,  their  royages  of  disoovwj, 

808.    Executed,  308.  rili.  489.    Their  slare  trade,  489. 

Pole,  Sir  Oeoffrey ,  younger  brother  of  the  Potter,  Sir  Gilbert,  ri.  24.    Pilloried,  29. 

abore,  lii.  300,  805,  336;  ril.  438.  Letter  to,  49. 

Pole,  Reginald,  second   brother  of  the  Powell,  iii.  442. 

abore,  emplovefl  at  Paris   i.  256,  257 ;  Powerscourt,  ii.  260. 

ii.  186,  444.     His  early  life  and  cdu-  Powis,  Lady,  r.  257. 

eation,  ill.  32,  85.    Composes  the  tract  Powrie  hanged,  ix.  207. 

"  De  UnitHte  Ificclcsioe,*'  37.    Contents  Poynlngs,  Admiral  Sir  Adrian,  oocnpiet 

of  his  book,  41,  55.    It  is  sent  to  Eng-       Havre,  rii.  435,  526 ;  ix.  182. 

land,  55.    ItM  efTcTt,  57,  58,  62.    Made  I'oynings,  Sir  Edward  (the  elder),  sent  to 

Oardinal,  178.    And  legate,  179,  181,       Ireland,  ii.  258-260. 

198-195,  221.    Recalled  by  the  Pope,  Poynings,  Sir  Edward  (afterwards  Lord 

212.    His  book,   218,  215,  286.     His       Poynings),  at  Boulogne,   ir.  840-843, 

apology  to  OharlQiV.,  285,  31T,  328  ;       m. 

ir.   251,  8^19,   382.      His   accuaaHons  Praet,  M.  du,  ir.  853. 

of  Henry  VIII.  discusspd,  541-557;  r.  Prayer  Book,  the  English,  Ir.  442.    First 

168,  278.     R«-e(lits  hiH  book  at  Lago       draft  of,  r.  141 .    Is  a  compromise,  146. 

di  (Jarda,  vi.   89,    90.    Named  legate       Opposition   to,  171,  275.      Cranmer'a 

to  England,  92,  95,  110,  184,  288,  237,       share  in  it,  363,  864,  866.    Rerision  of, 

289,  250,  252,  253.      At    Calais    256.        in    1558   and    1659,    rii.    27,    81,  82 

Returns  to  England,  2.')7.    At  Whi«-e-        Adopted  by   the    Scotch  Protestants 

hall,  263.     Hi.s  speech,  2f)3-267,  270.        111.  112. 

Beceires     England     again     into     the  Preachers  of  the  16th  century,  i.  847 

Church ,  273,  282  296.    Rejected  for  the       r.  101. 

Popedom,  322,  824,  847.    His  letter  to  Premunire  restricted,  i.  276,  277  ;  ri.  116 

Cranmer,  383-387-      Made  Archbishop       278 ;  rii.  21. 

of    Canterbury,    402,    430-4^3.       His  Presbytery,  detested  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

labours  at  the  persecution,  437,  447,       xii.  669. 

448,451.     His  new  cnieltieH  at  Canter-  Preston  Pans,  the  English  army  at,  rii 

bury,  477, 48f),  488.    His  death,  489  ;  rii.       217. 

4.    Archbishop  Parker's  name  for  him,  Prices  of  food  in  the  16th  century,  i 

rl.  492.      His  chnracter,  494;  rii.  41,       29-33.    Compared  with  wages,  29-38 

56.  Commencement  of  the  change  in  prices 

Pole.  Richard  de  la,  killed  at  Paria,  i.       30.      Prices   artificial    enhanced,  am 

ll2;  ii   185.  consequent  sufferings  of  the    people 

Pollard,  Sir  Hugh,  ri.  406.  41. 

Pollliio,  Captain,  ir.  154.  Priestman,  ir.  193. 

PoUrot,  murders  the  Duke  of  Guise,  rii.  Primers,  the  first,  ir.  442;  r.  865. 

507.  Prisoners  of  war,  X.  260. 

Pomeroy.  Sir  Thomas,  r.  181, 188.  Prirateers    and    pirates,    English    and 
Pomfret,  iii.  130-133,  146;  vi.  210.  French,  r.  136;  rii.  175  ;  riii.  60,  448, 

Ponet,   Bishop  of   Winchester,  his  bad       474;  ir  329,358,434-437;  x.  78,  108 

character,  r.  253, 810, 332.    His  monop-       372 ;  xi.  85, 162 ;  xii.  20. 

oly,  413.    Deprired,  ri.  62.    In  Wyatt's  Pririlege  of  Parliament,  debate  on,  rill 

eonspiracy,  172.  327. 

Poole,  Captain,  xi.  88.  Probate  and  Mortuary  Acts,  i.  281. 
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Proclamations,  Act  of,  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogHtire,  iU.  856. 

Proctors,  b^ging,  punishment  for,  i.  86. 

Property,  statute  of  interference  with,  i. 
40. 

Prophesiers,  bagging,  punishment  for,  i. 
86. 

Prophecies,  wild,  through  England,  r. 
204. 

Protestants,  i.  127,  166.  The  Christian 
brotherhood  of,  164 ;  U.  87,  42,  44,  46, 
77.  Theirdangers,47,77.79,97.  Want 
of  union  among  them,  145.  No  Prot- 
estant martyr  in  Ireland,  276 ;  ill.  226. 
Their  imprudence,  410  ;  ir.  909.  Dis- 
like the  Prayer  Book,  446.  Thefar  in- 
tolerance, T.  274,  279, 462,  472;  ri.  79, 
81,  193,  194,  197.  Dreadful  peiwcu- 
tions  of  them,  chap,  xxxiii.  427,  487, 
440,  480,  481.  Thefar  expectations  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  vii.  18,  20. 
Difference  of  principle  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  23,  24.  75.  Cecil's  ad- 
yice  to  the  Protestant  bishops,  yiii.  104, 
137  «t  seq.,  IQ7 ;  ix.  181.  State  of  Prot- 
estantism in  England,  x.  4.  Protes- 
tantism and  privateering,  108.  On  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  xii.  17. 
Protestantism  disliked  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 667. 

Protentants,  French.     See  Huguenots. 

Protestants,  Scotch,  iy.  69,  283.  Begin 
to  resist  in  Scotland,  vi.  483.  Petition 
Mary  of  Guise  for  a  Reformatioi^,  Til. 
110.  Her  answer.  111.  Their  adoption 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  111.  De- 
struction of  the  Abbeys,  119.  Address 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to 
Elizabeth,  124.  Terms  made  between 
the  Boyalbts  and  Protestants,  181.  Con- 
sultation of  the  Scottish  leaders  at  Stir- 
ling, 156.  Fresh  alliance  between  them 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  202, 203.  Their 
adoption  of  the  Genevan  *'  discipline," 
2Sd.  Character  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  275,  882.  A  community  of 
religious  interests  with  them  unwilling- 
ly admitted,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  840. 
Consequences  expected  from  the  return 
of  Mary  Stuart,  871 ,  872.  Riots  in  Edin- 
burgh, 384;  viii.  83,  111,  146.  Out- 
rage on  a  priest  in  Edinburgh,  147. 
State  of  parties  in  1565, 173.  Protes- 
tant nobles  encouraged  by  Elizabeth  to 
rebel,  179,  180.  Measures  of  the  Gen- 
ei%l  Assembly,  18.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  in  arms,  196,  197,  206, 
212.  Recommendations  of  the  English 
Council,  207,  208.  Divisions  among 
them,  246.  Unwillingness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  connect  herself  with  them, 
X.  80,  448. 

Protestants,  Flemish,  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, V.  282,  880. 

Protestants,  Irish,  their  difBoulties,  r. 
889. 

Puxitanism,  ohaiaot^r  <«f  x.  100. 


RAD 

[Puritans,  their  loyally,  xii.  572.  How 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  572.  Persecution 
of  their  ministers,  573. 

rkUADRA,  ALVAREZ  DE,  Bishop  of 

W  Aquila,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Lon* 
don,  vii.  93.  His  correspondence  on 
the  state  of  parties  in  England,  95-108. 
His  interviews  with  the  Queen,  147, 
152.  His  letters  on  afbirs  in  England, 
175-177.  His  opinion  of  Cecil,  187. 
Urges  Philip  to  interfere  in  England, 
206,  226.  Desures  Elizabeth  to  receive  a 
nuncio  from  the  Pope,  248.  Secret 
advances  made  to  him  respecting  the 
Dudley  marriage.  816,  883.  His  eon^ 
rersadon  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject, 
884,867,892,893.  And  with  CecU,  841, 
842.  At  a  water  party  on  the  Thames, 
857.  His  spies  at  court,  407.  BM 
house  the  focus  of  conspiracy,  407, 488. 
Defection  of  his  secretary,  407-410. 
De  Quadra's  interview  with  the  Queen, 
411,  412.  Articles  all^^  against  him, 
with  his  answers,  412  note.  Scene  at 
the  Council  between  him  and  Cecily  442. 
448.  Endeavours  of  Cecil  to  get  nd  of 
him,  487.  Summary  of  his  letters  re- 
specting- English  affairs,  508,  513.  His 
negotiations  for  marrying  the  Prince  oi 
Spain  to  Mary  Stuart,  532,  535.  HSa 
death  and  character,  587,  5S». 

Quiroga,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  his  opin- 
ion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xi  60.  Sir 
,John  Smith's  quarrel  with  him  88-85. 

de  Qoissey,  M.,  xi.  152. 

Quyntrell,  iii.  297,  388. 

RABY,  gathering  at,  ix.  519.  The  Castte, 
589  note. 

Radcliffe,  Sir  Egremond,  ix,  535 ;  z.  816. 

Radcliffe,  Sir  Henry,  imprisoned  for  peciH 
ladon,  viii.  56.  His  letter  to  Sussex,  Ix. 
541  note. 

Radcliffe,  Sir  Humphrey,  vi.  172. 

Radcliffe,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  li.  167 ; 
vi.  80, 119, 188, 199,  204,  217 ;  vii.  290, 
849.  His  expeditions  against  the  Scots 
in  Ulster  and  the  Isles,  viii.  10.  His 
skirmish  with  the  Irish  at  Armagh,  22. 
His  troops  entrapped  by  O'Neil.  28, 24. 
His  proposal  to  murder  O'Neil,  28.  In 
vades  Tyrone,  30, 88, 43-47.  His  sister 
demanded  in  marriage  by  O'Neil,  68. 
Recalled.  382.  His  intrigues  against 
Sidney,  407  et  seg.  Hismiasion  to  Vien- 
na, ix.  175. 178,  188, 188.  A  commis- 
sioner for  investi^ting  the  Damley 
murder,  279.  His  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  Cecil,  296, 475.  President  of  the 
Council  at  York,  515, 522, 585, 566.  In 
Tades  Scotland,  41.  Harries  the  Border, 
43,  58.  His  correspondence  with  Mait- 
land,91.  His  disapproval  of  tlie  Queen's 
treatment  of  the  Netherlands,  xi.  144 
Favourable  to  the  Alencon  maniage 
168-165, 167, 170, 178, 479. 481, 484. 
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BAK 

Bakers,  aoeount  of  the,  yiii.  7. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  father  of  Sir  Walter,  vi. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  with  the  English  at 
Dingle,  xi.  256. 

Rambouiilet,  M.,  in  Edinburgh,  viii.  244. 

Rampton,  Thomas,  vi.  165. 

Randall,  John,  Cambridge  student,  sui- 
cide of,  U.  98. 

de  Randan,  M. ,  arrives  in  London  to  make 
terms  for  the  Freueh  in  Scotland,  Til. 
244.  His  instructions  firom  Francis  II., 
245. 

Randolph,  Colonel  Edward,  viii.  422. 
Commands  in  Ireland,  418.  At  Derry, 
418,422.    Killed,  423. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  vii.  102.  Accompanies 
Arran  to  Scotland,  142.  Sent  by  Anan 
to  Norlblk,  211.  His  opinion  of  the  Scots, 
318  Cecil's  character  of  hbn,  257-  His 
character  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  869. 
His  account  of  the  Scotch  Catholic 
clergy,  888  note.  His  letter  to  BUaabeth 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Soots, 
▼iii.  74,  79.  Named  a  commissioner  at 
the  conference  of  Berwick,  108.  His 
Instructions.  108.  His  conrersation  with 
Maitland,  110.  Petitions  for  his  recall, 
ia2,  147  note,  160,  179. 184, 186.  Ex- 
postulations with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
187.  Elizabeth's  instructions  to  him, 
226,  227.  Expelled  fh>m  Scotland,  251 ; 
Ix.  595  ;  X.  22^  41.  Sent  again  to  the 
Scotch  lords,  78,  846.  At  the  conference 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  847.  His  danger, 
850.  Recalled,  350.  His  opinion  of 
French  affaii-s,  xi.  71,  72.  Sent  to  James 
VT. ,  8()8.  His  interview  with  the  King, 
811.  Shot  at,  318.  FUes  to  Berwick, 
818. 

Rathlin.  Tsle  of,  xi.  208.  Murder  of  women 
and  children  on  the,  205,  206. 

Reading,  Abbot  of,  iU.  892. 

Recalde,  Admiral,  xii .  523, 536.  His  death, 
542. 

Reconciliation,  Act  of,  vi.  283. 

Reed,  Alderman,  iv.  361. 

Reed,  captain  of  Mary  Stuart's  guard,  ix. 
519. 

Reformatio  Legum,  begun  and  dropped,  v. 
41*2. 

Regency  Bill,  vi.  292. 

Renard,  Simon,  Charles  Y.'s  minister  to 
England,  his  character,  v.  449,  450.  His 
advice  to  Mary,  vi.  17,  53.  Her  confi- 
dence in  him,  .57,  60,  61,  70,  71.98, 115, 
121, 159, 169, 178, 178, 180, 189, 193, 205, 
214.  245,  247,  250,  308,  310.  333. 

Rent  in  tl^l6th  century,  i.  33. 

Ae  Requescens,  Don  Louis,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Castile,  succeeds  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  xi.  24,  48, 58.  His  death, 
60. 

Reres,  Lady,  viii.  350,  362  note,  866. 

de  Rt«tz,  Count,  his  interview  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  xi.  123. 

Bevett,  Dr.,  ii.  219. 


BOH 

Reynolds,  Father,  ii.  860. 

Rheims,  Catholic  refugees  at,  zi.  188. 

Rhinegrave,  the,  t.  247.  Besteges  HaTVt 
vii.  528,  626. 

Ricarton,  Laird  of,  ix.  214. 

Rich,  Sir  Richard,  solicitor-general,  U 
869;  ill.  453;  iv.  460;  v.  20.  Be 
comes  Lord  Chancellor,  2S0, 886 ;  rL 
279. 

Rich,  Father,  U.  174. 

Rich,  Lord,  in  Ireland,  x.  560. 

Richardson,  Sir  William,  ill.  404. 

Richmond,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  viii.  86. 
88. 

Richmond,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  (ille- 
gitimate son  of  Henry  Vm.),  i.  866. 
His  foir  promise,  and  friendship  with 
Lord  Surrey,  866.  Named  deputy  ol 
Ireland,  ii.  272.  At  Anne  Boleyn's  ex- 
ecution, 486.    His  death,  iii.  899. 

Richmond,  Duchess  of,  her  evidence 
against  her  brother.  Lord  Surrey,  ir. 
470-472. 

Ricot,  Father,  his  sermon,  ii.  812. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
made  Bishop  of  London,  v.  258,  274. 
Visits  Gardiner,  298.  Is  one  of  hia 
judges,  298. 810.  His  sermon  on  the 
distress  of  the  people,  868.  Enoourame 
the  spoliation  of  St.  Paul's,  4m. 
Preaches  against  Mary,  vi.  87.  Arreeted 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  48.  To  Oxford, 
192,215.  His  trial,  858.  His  writings, 
857.    His  sufferings  and  death,  364. 

Ridolfl,  Robert,  the  Pope's  agent,  ix.  420, 
601 ;  X.  89, 155.  Sent  by  the  Catholics 
to  Philip,  155,  157, 174,  202,  209,  249, 
250. 

Rieulx,  de,  iv.  164,  254,  315. 

Rizdo,  David,  vUi.  120, 130, 182, 161.  His 
influence  over  the  Queen,  283, 246.  Jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  of  him,  247-  Plot  to 
destroy  him,  249.    Murdered,  258. 

Robsart,  Amy,  married  to  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  v.  278 ;  vi.  29 ;  vii.  88.  Her 
Ulness,  87.  And  death,  283  no<«,  286, 
287.  Cause  of  this,  288.  Suspicions  of 
foul  play,  293-295.    Her  Aineral,  298. 

RocheUe,  ix.  310, 486. 

Rochester,  Sir  Robert,  sent  to  the  Fleet, 
V.  835 ;  vi.  188,  301. 

Rochfort,  Lord,  Anne  Boleyn's  brother, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  condemned,  ii.  462. 
His  confession  and  death,  488. 

Rochfort,  Lady,  iii.  448.  At  Pomfret,  ir. 
128.     Her  execution,  188. 

Rochpot,  V.  249. 

Roger.",  Sir  Edward,  iv.  468. 

Rogers,  John^  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  his 
character,  vi.  297.  His  trial,  299.  De- 
graded, 300.    Burnt,  301. 

'Rokeby,  a  secret  Catholic  agent  at  Holy- 
rood,  viii.  287.  His  reception  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  287.    Arrested,  291. 

Romano,  Luis,  vii.  547  note.  On  the  state 
of  the  English  Catholics,  viii.  72. 

Rome,  reconciliation  with,  vi.  278,  276. 
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BiNMr,  Haigarat,  More'ii  dMii^t«r,  fi.  887, 

Rose,  the  White,!.  112.  A  Pretender 
called  the  White  Rose,  iy.  10ft 

Roses,  Warn  of  the,  their  effects,  1. 109. 

Rosey,  keeper  of  the  Star  Ohamber,  yi. 
4^,  413. 

Rosheim,  Martin  yon,  iy.  259. 

Ross,  Bishop  of.     5>«  Leslie,  John. 

Ross,  Earl  of.     See  Damley. 

Ross  Carberrv,  Bishop  of,  zi.  221. 

Rothes,  Master  of,  iy.  434,  485. 

Rotterdam,  people  of,  massacred,  z.  875. 

Rouen,  yii.  430, 436.  445,446. 

Roogh,  John,  iy.  199. 

Ronse,  Richard,  boiled  to  death,  1.  287. 

Rowkes,  Edward,  ii.  292. 

Roxemonde  taken  by  the  Prinoe  of  Orange, 
X  S94 

EoMeU,  Sir  John,  lii.  110,  HI,  168.  Cre- 
ated first  Lord  RuaseU,  247, 821, 897 : 
ty.  814, 886, 887  :  y.  146, 166,  170,  180, 
185,189,200.228.  B^  Earl  <Mr  Bed- 
ford, 247  248,  291.  Uo willing  to  sign 
the  Letters  Patent,  462,  468 :  y.  86, 188, 
169.  475,  587. 

Russell,  Prancis,  second  Earl,  in  Eliza- 
beth's first  council,  yii.  18.  One  of  a 
committee  to  consult  with  the  Queen, 
27.  Sketch  of  him,  45.  Named  a  com- 
missioner for  the  conference  on  the  suc- 
cession, yiU.  108, 186,  200, 214,  228.  At 
the  baptism  of  James,  858 ;  ix.  145, 146, 
169,  475,  537. 

Russell,  Sir  Francis,  son  of  the  aboye,  y. 
125. 

Russells,  the,  iy.  888. 

Rnthren,  Lord  Proyost  of  Perth,  iy.  288 ; 
yU.  HI,  112 ;  yiii.  249.  Joins  the  fol- 
lowers i3i  Knox,  yii.  117.  At  St.  An- 
drew's, 117  Signs  an  address  to  Queen 
SUaabeth,  125.  At  tlie  oonfexenoe  at 
Berwick,  201.  Informed  of  the  conduct 
of  Mary  Stuart,  yiii.  249.  At  the  mur- 
der of  Risiio,  257.  His  account  of  it, 
266.  His  flight,  274.  And  death, 
285. 

Ruthyen,  Lord  {see  Oowrie),  son  of  the 
aboye,  sent  to  the  Queen  at  Loehleyen, 
ix.l89. 

Ruthyen,  raid  of,  zi.  528. 

Rutland,  Earl  of.     See  Manners. 

Rutland,  Lady,  iU.  444. 

Rymenant,  battle  o^  zi.  146. 

Rysby,  Father,  ii.  174. 

SACHEYERELL,  Sir  HENBT,  Ui.  160. 
Sacknell,  Robert,  iii.  847. 

Saekyille,  mt  Richard,  yiii.  292. 

8aekyille,  ffir  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst, 
sent  to  Paris,  z.  185,  188.  Notice  of, 
185  note.  Conyeys  Mary's  sentence  to 
Fotheringay,  zii.  808,  809.  Sent  to 
Holland  in  Leicester's  plaoe^  870,  877, 
879. 

■Mller,  Sir  Ralph,  iii.  476 ;  iy.  67,  60, 192 
iMM,  206-218,  218,  220,  224,  227,280; 


STM. 

y.  199, 228 ;  yU  189, 142, 164, 166. 216, 
287,246,498;  yiii.  814.  Aoommisstoneff 
for  inyestigating  the  Bamley  murder, 
iz.  279.  Arrests  the  Ihike  of  Norfolk, 
z.  292.  Has  charge  of  the  Queen  oi' 
Scots,  836;  zi.  686;  zii.  48,  71,  109. 
112. 

Sailors,  English,  before  the  sizteenth 
century,  yiii.  484.  English  sailors  and 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  451.  Com- 
plain of  Thomas  Nicholls,  451.  Pe- 
tition of  Dorothy  Seeley,  462.  Burnt 
in  Spain,  465, 456.  Ill  usa«e  of  Eng- 
lish prisoners  in  Spain,  458 ;  iz.  41o. 
Thdr  wages  per  day  in  1588,  zii.  462. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey,  yisited  by  Cardinal 
Morton,  ii.  402. 

St.  Aldegonde,  zi.  66,68, 61, 69,  486, 647, 
662,  668.  Surrenders  Antwerp,  zii. 
154. 

St.  Andr6,  Marshal,  y.  817 ;  yii.  828, 890, 
486.  At  the  battte  of  Dreuz,  462. 
KiUed,  468. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  z.  404. 
Causes  of  it,  410, 418, 414. 

St.  Clairs,  the,  iy.  888. 

St.  Domingo,  captured  by  Drake,  yii. 
166. 

de  Saihte  Foiz,  a  priest  at  the  Fzeneh 
court,  z.  894. 

St.  Helen's,  French  fleet  driyen  off.  It. 
895.    Church  of,  yii.  477. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  nayal  battle  at,  iz.  864, 
865. 

St.  Johns,  the,  iii.  146. 

St.  John  of  Basing.    See  Paulet,  Lord. 

St.  John,  Sir  Oliyer,  created  Lord  St. 
John  of  Bletsoe,  reftises  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mary  Stuart,  zii.  112. 

St.  Eieyem's,  the  fishermen's  banner  of, 
iU.296. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  ii.  470 ;  iU.  282 ; 
iy.  82,  86.  Made  deputy  of  Ireland, 
101 ;  y.  286, 880, 881, 882, 892, 896;  yf. 
106. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  John,  y.  20. 

St.  Lmct,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  speech,  zl. 
868. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Warham,  son  of  Sir 
Anthony,  y.  86.  Recommended  as 
President  of  Munster,  yiii.  408.  428. 
His  lands  in  Ireland,  z.  494;  zi.  287. 
On  the  state  of  the  eounlary,  271. 
Negotiates  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
274,  275.  Ormond's  description  of 
him,  288  note. 

St.  Loo,  Colonel,  at  Derry,  yiii.  42S 
Chases  O'Neil,  426. 

St.  Loo,  Sir  John,  U.  290. 

St.  Loo,  Sir  WiUiam,  ii.  808,  yi.  186. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Ozfoid,  yi.  892. 

St.  Mary's  Clyst,  y.  168.  Battle  of,  185 
187. 

fit.  Mary  Oyery 's,  six  new  bishops  eoni^ 
orated  at,  yt  198,  297. 

St.  Michael's  taken  bgr  Don  AntonlD,  si 
684.    IMaken, 
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0t.  Paul's  profkDAd,  y.  266.  Altar  of^  le- 
mored,  275.  Stripped,  4S^,  Mass  re- 
stored at,  ▼!.  82.  Burned  by  Ikhtning, 
vli.  852-^. 

St.  Paul's  School,  performance  by  the 
boys  of,  at  Greenwich,  i.  77. 

St.  Peter's,  midnight  mass  at.  Hi  176. 

St.  Quentin,  battle  of,  yl.  460. 

St.  Saviour's,  Abbot  of,  proposed  as  i>apal 
I^^ate  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  vii.  218, 251, 
2TO. 

Salisbury,  Oountees  of.     See  Pole. 

Salisbury,  Sir  John,  ii.  289. 

Salisbury,  Thomas,  arrested,  zii.  274. 
Tried  and  executed,  285-290. 

SalTlati,  T.  278. 

Samlbrd  Oourtenay,  liturgy  reftised  in,  t. 
166.    Battle  of.  189. 

Sampson,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Cfaiohester,  iii. 
409,436;  iz.476. 

San  Juan  de  Anton,  zl.  407-410. 

de  San  Josepho,  Don  Bastian,  in  Smer- 
wick,  zi.  268. 

Sanctuary,  priTilage  of,  Ui.  440.  Laws  of, 
iT«  142. 

Sandars,  Laurence,  trial  of,  Ti.  300.  Mar^ 
tyred,  806. 

Sanders,  Dr.  Nicholas,  z.  871,  428;  zi. 
41,  88,  188,  224.  His  work 'on  <<  The 
Enelish  Schism,''  226.  Sails  firom 
Spidn,  and  lands  at  Dingle,  228,  229. 
His  disappointment,  264,  268.  His 
death,  261. 

Sanders,  Ninian,  vi.  24. 

Sandingfeldt,  Abbey  of,  t.  287. 

Sandwich,  iii.  288. 

Sandys,  Lord,  ii.  468. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Yice-Ohancellor  of  0am- 
bridge,  vi.  88,  46.  Arrested,  47.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  56.  Bishop  of  London, 
z.  414.  Archbishop  of  York,  zii.  6. 
Charge  against  him,  6  note. 

Santa  Cruz,  at  Terceira,  zi.  524.  Drake's 
challenge  to  him,  zii.  896.  Commands 
the  Armada,  817.    His  death,  428. 

Sapwell,  nunnery  of,  ii.  404. 

Sayage,  the  conspirator,  arrested,  zU. 
278.  Confesses,  274.  His  trial,  286. 
And  execution,  289. 

Sayoy  Philibert,  Prince  of.  See  PhUi- 
bert. 

Saxe,  John  Frederick,  Elector  of,  U.  147. 

Sehetowitz,  Adam,  Ambassador  from 
Wirtemberg,  yiii.  171. 

Seherts,  Erasmus,  y.  156. 

Seheyfne,  Imperuil  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, y.  452,  457,  472,  478:  yi.  16.  On 
the  intended  deaths  of  Gardiner,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  &e..  28. 

Seholars'  Act  about  Ozford  and  Cam- 
bridge, i.  86,  87. 

Sebowen,  pillaged,  zi.  74. 

Bchw^^nhem,  Count,  sent  to  England 
by  Alya,  z.  147, 148.  Vails,  148.  Be- 
ings as  commissioner  for  Spanish 
aibdrs,  871.  Sent  frbm  the  Mether- 
lanis  to  England  for  money,  zi.  77. 


Soilly  Tstos,  purohased  by  LordI 
y.l87. 

Scone  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Protae* 
tants,  yii.  119.  The  Scone  stone,  yiil. 
12  note. 

Soory,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  y.  882 ;  H. 
62;  yii.  179. 

Scot,  Bishop  of  Chester,  yl.  484.  At 
Elizabeth's  first  Parliament,  yii.  48. 
His  speech  on  the  Supremacy  Bill, 
68. 

Scotland,  i.  861 ;  sketch  of,  fy.  1&-70, 170- 
186,  220-285.  Lord  Hertford  inyadaa 
it,  800.  Stateof.429:y.40.  Inyadedby 
Somerset,  58,  252,  aS8 ;  yi.  462 ;  ytt.  lOOu 
Tendencies  towards  a  union  betwam 
England  and  Scotland,  104.  The  B«f^ 
ormation  in  Scotland,  106  et  seq, 
Cecil's  arguments  for  and  against  in- 
terference in,  186,  187.  Proposal  toae 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland.  168.  Possible  result  of 
Hhe  landing  or  a  Spanish  force  in  Soot- 
land,  224.  Mission  of  NoaUIes  to  Scot* 
land,  821.  Scottish  settlementa  fai 
Ireland,  yiii.  10.  State  of  partiM  in 
Scothmd  in  1666,  178.  Resolution  of 
the  English  Council  not  to  interfere  in 
Scotland,  210.  Political  importance  of 
Damley's  murder,  iz.  8, 16.  Imprison- 
ment of  the  Queen,  99.  State  of  the 
kingdom  In  1571,  z.  278,  274.  Three 
parties.  French,  Spanish,  and  Enc^ish, 
280.  442.  State  of  the  kingdom  in 
1578,  zi.  181 ;  zii.  128.  Beyolution  in, 
128,  129.   See  James  YL,  BCary  Stuart. 

Scott,  John,  fknatio,  i.  298. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Buceleugh,  iz.  604. 
Punished,  z.  48.  At  the  surprise  of 
Stiriing,  285.    Made  prisoner,  2B6. 

Sorope,  Lord,  at  the  gathering  at  Pom- 
fret,  m.  145.  With  the  English  army  In 


Scotland,  yii.  216.  Goyemor  of  Ci 
lisle,  iz.  167.  Giyes  money  to  Lord 
Herries.  167.  Corresponds  with  Her- 
ries,  169.  Sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  241 ;  z.  42,  44. 

Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  fUls  at  Al- 
casar,  zi.  159. 

Sebastian,  Mary  Stuart's  seryant,  yiii. 
876;  ix.  117. 

Searchers,  trade,  and  their  duties,  i.  68. 
Their  frauds,  64. 

Seeley,  Dorothy,  her  petition,  yiii.  451. 

de  Segur  M.,  his  mission  to  England,  zi. 
682.  The  diamond  story,  684,  685. 
Leayes  England,  686.  Returns,  zii. 
20, 100. 

Semple,  Lord,  joins  the  B^;ent  at  Lang- 
side,  iz.  228.  THth  hhn  when  mur- 
dered, 586.  Yerses  attributed  to  him, 
690. 

Senarpont,  Goyemor  of  Boulogne^  yL 
427,  482. 

Seton.  Lord,  yii.  879;  iz.  10.  Aoeom- 
panies  the  Queen  on  her  escape  tnm 
iioohleyen,218.   AtBmaelswitbAlyn 
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ShreasbaiT,  Earl'  of.     Srt  T^bot. 
ahmrHbuTj,  Caunlees  of,  il.  91 ;  lU.  40. 
StarlDM,  lU.  275.    Of  Edwud  the  GonlM- 

•at.  pwlly  pnserycd,  2TS.    Of  Thomai 

A  Beeket  destrored,  ^. 
aidnty,SlTHeary,Tl.4B;in.  S16.    PiM- 

d*  Quadra,  342.  His  aonuiit  of  tha 
■Cat«  of  l™l»nd,  rill,  67.  Sent  tlwn 
ud^uty, 888,  ^1,408, 407..  IneOHt- 


th«  Earl  of  De 


le  EoKllBb  faourt,  86, 104.  iJ! 
BoKllih  .OMaiBloii,  818,  S8T, 
496;  li.  IS.  His  Dplnton  ot 
lor  of  Varnlt?,  18.  20.  mi 
Hon  with  the  E«rl  of  Unrraj, 


;aoter,  831. 


Slon,  monastery  of,  InhtnllM  of,  1 
«i  Artloles  BlU.    Sri  AiHOtm. 
-       Ington,  Sir  Wllliim,  depn^  | 
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Skelton,  Sir  John,  ri.  90. 

Skerries,  the,  r.  888. 

Skippem,  Flemish  Admiral,  t.  288. 

Skirling,  Laird  of,  ix.  43. 

Slave  trade,  African,  beginning  of  the, 
yiii.  489.  How  at  first  regarded,  480. 
John  Hawkins's  slaving  voyages,  483. 

Rlavery,  extinction  of  serfdom  in  England, 
i.  21.  Spanish  gentlemen  sold  at  Bover, 
X.  241. 

dleidan,  the  historian,  iv.  806,  888,  416 ; 
V.  877. 

Slievh  Broughty  mountains,  massacres 
in  the,  zi.  217. 

Sluys  besieged  by  Parma,  xii.  401-408. 

Smalcaldio  League,  iv.  888 ;  v.  32 ;  vii.  839. 

Smerwick,  James  Fitzmaurice  at,  xi.  229. 
Occupied  by  a  Spanish  and  Italian 
force,  262. 

Bmeton,  Mark, musician  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  ii.  452.  His  confes- 
sion, 464.  Her  account  of  him,  467, 
476.    Hanged,  482. 

Smith,  Sir  John,  xi.  20,  81.  Sent  to 
Madrid,  81. 

Smith,  Thomas,  attempts  to  poison  Shan 
O'Neil,  vlil.  50-52. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  220,  227,  285,  288 ; 
Ti.  478.  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book 
at  his  house,  vii.  27.  Sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  484.  His  proposal  for 
the  recovery  of  Calais,  486.  His  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  viii.  59-67. 
His  quarrel  with  Sir  N.  Throgmorton, 
67.  On  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
King  of  France  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
126-128.  Succeeds  Cecil  as  secretary 
to  the  Queen,  x.  191.  Arrests  the 
Buke  of  Norfolk,  292.  Declares  Mary 
Stuart's  crimes  to  the  French  Coiincil, 
822.  Discusses  the  Alencon  marriage 
with  the  Queen-mother,  358.  His  at- 
tempted settlement  at  Knockfergus, 
547. 

Smith,  Benet,  vi.  376. 

Smithfleld,  massacre  at,  prevented,  vi. 
419. 

Social  changes  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
vii.  7. 

Soldier,  pay  of  the  common,  in  the  16th 
century,  i.  87  note. 

Sol  way  Moss,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  iv. 
183, 184, 189,  218,  230. 

Bsmers,  Mr.,  his  mission  to  France,  xi. 
444.  His  interview  with  the  King,  446. 
Appointed  keeper  of  Mary  Stuart,  xii. 
48. 

Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  vi.  279 :  x. 
187,  436. 

Somerset.     Se^.  Seymour. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  received  by  Mary, 
vi.  59. 

Somerville,  John,  xi.  6.39-641. 

Sorcery,  English  law  as  to,  vii.  346  note. 

florrey,  Captain,  the  pirate,  viii.  468. 

Soto,  a  friar  vi.  860,  880.  With  Cran- 
mer.  401. 


Southampton,  Earl  of.  See  FitmrtOiaBii 
Wriothesley. 

South  wark.vi.  170. 

SouthweU ,  Sir  Francis,  converted  1^  Oani* 
plan  the  Jesuit,  xi.  856. 

Southwell,  Sir  Richard,  iv.  471 ;  tI.  160 
168, 167, 169, 188. 

Spain,  extinction  of  Protestantism  in,  iz. 
810,  811.  Breach  between  Spain  and 
Eng^d,  874.     See  Armada ;  PhUip  II. 

Spaniards,  ill-feeling  between  thrai  uid 
the  English,  vi.  243.  Their  greatnesi 
in  the  l6th  century,  viii.  486.  Their 
decadence,  437-  English  outrages  and 
Spanish  reprisals,  450.  Spaniards  and 
Flemingscontrasted,  Ix.  816.  Spaniards 
and  Netherlanders  seized  in  England 
874.     See  Armada ;  Philip  II. 

Speyr,  proposed  league  at,  zi.  27. 

Spelman,  Sir  John, li.  409. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  quoted,  ii.  248;  vitt. 
67.    In  Ireland,  xi.  266. 

Spinosa,  Cardinal,  his  reply  to  Qnmn 
Elizabeth,.  X.  247. 

Spires,  Biet  at,  iv.  806-810. 

StaflFord,  Mr.  Edward,  quoted,  i.  80. 

Stafford,  Sir  Edwara,  sent  to  Paris,  zL 
126.  Reports  the  assassination  plot, 
647. 

Stafford,  Lord,  his  letter  to  Oedl  on  Un 
disgrace,  xii.  876  note.  Oh  JoyeoM'^ 
campaign,  410. 

Stafford,  Sir  Thomas,  ton  of  Lord  Staf 
ford,  nephew  of  Pole,  vi.  288.  SdiM 
Scarboro.  442.    Executed,  442. 

Staffords,  the,  xi.  194. 

Stanhope,  Sir  Michael,  v.  285,  247,  840. 
Executed,  867. 

Stanley,  Eari  of  Derby,  vi.  80,  119,189, 
188.  217 :  vii.  410;  Ix.  418, 516-517;  .x. 
86, 87, 290.  Takes  the  Qarter  to  Henir 
III.,  xii.  91,  93.  Sent  to  the  States  ot 
Holland,  407,  424.  His  histructions, 
407. 

Stanley,  Sir  George,  vi.  106.  His  gal- 
lantry in  Ireland,  viii.  24,  26. 

Stanley,  Sir  Thomas,  his  schemes  for  tht 
reform  of  the  currency,  vii.  468.    Th« 
silver  coins  recoined,  470.     ReckoiutA 
one  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  friends,  viii 
288 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  recalled  from  Ire- 
land,  xii.  205.  His  treachery,  206. 
Arrives  at  Flushing  with  an  Irish  regi- 
ment, 211.    Betrays  Deventer,  848. 

Stanleys,  the,  ix.  416 ;  x.  187. 

Stapleton,  William,  Captain  of  Beveiley 
iii.  123, 128.    Takes  Hull,  136. 

Starkey,  Mr.,  iii.  36. 

Staunton,  John,  ii.  315. 

Stauntons,  the,  vi.  194. 

Stenhouse,  Lady,  vii.  259. 

Stewart,  James,  a  favourite  of  James  TI., 
xi.  305.  Arrests  the  Earl  of  Morton 
806.  Created  Earl  of  Arran,  820,  ^ 
515,  516,  564, 629, 680.  His  positionlii 
the  Scotch  Court,  xii.  86.    Made  Chan 
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eellor,  88.  His  interview  with  Hans- 
don,  40-48.  Proposal  to  assassinate 
him,  117, 118.  His  arrest  and  release, 
122.  Hatred  against,  128.  Escapes 
firom  the  Protestant  lords,  128.  DiA  in 
a  brawl,  129. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  sent  by  Angus  to  Queen 
Blisabeth,  xi.  562. 

Stewart,  Henry,  intrigues  with  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  iy.  28.     £!e«  Methuen. 

Stewart,  of  Traquair,  viii.  269. 

Stfa-k,  Helen,  martyr,  ir.  284. 

Stirling  receives  the  Protestants,  yii.  119. 
Occupied  by  the  French  troops,  185. 
Gathering  of  Lords  at,  z.  282.  At- 
tempted surprise  of,  288.  Captured  by 
Angus ,  xi .  676.  Retaken  by  Arran ,  678. 

Stirrel,  John,  vii.  432. 

Stokesley ,  John.  Bishop  of  London,  bums 
heretics,  i.  31d. 

Stonor,  Lady,  xi.  866. 

Stoiy,  Dr.,  Queen's  proctor,  at  Cranmer's 
trJu,  vi.  849.  His  speech  on  the  Su- 
inemacy  BiU  of  1559,  vii.  55.  Seised 
at  Antwerp,  x.  84.  Tortured  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  85,  212.  Executed, 
228. 

Stourton,  Lord,  vi.  279. 

Straiten,  David,  burnt,  iv.  69. 

Strange,  Lord,  y.  855. 

Strangways,  the  pirate,  yi.  194 ;  vii  858 ; 
At  Havre,  436;  yiii.  448. 

Stratford,  Abbot  of,  Ui.  226. 

Stnithbogie,  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to,  vii.  467. 

Stubbs,  John,  his  pamphlet,  xi.  176. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  176. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  x.  191, 193. 

StroKzi,  Pietro,  iv.  392;  v.  88;  vi.  280. 

Strosd,  Philip,  xi.  524-526. 

Stuart,  liady  Arabella,  xi.  91.  Suggested 
as  wife  for  the  Due  d'Alenpon,  547. 
Designed  by  Leicester  for  his  son,  548, 
579  ;  xii.  46,  67.  A  competitor  for  the 
crown,  46. 

Stuart,  Lord  Charles,  xi.  91.  Married  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  91.  Their 
child  Lady  Arabella,  91.  Their  death, 
91. 

Stuart,  Esm6,  Count  d'Aubigny,  xi.  190. 
Goes  to  Scotland,  190.  Made  Earl  of 
Lenyox,  291.  His  power,  299.  Intends 
to  destroy  Morton,  804.  ffis  dexterity 
and  treachery,  817.  Brings  Morton  up 
to  Edinburgh,  820.  Made  Duke  of 
Lminox,  490.  Renews  the  league  with 
France,  491,  516.  Driven  out  of  Scot- 
land, 551.  Tn  London,  552.  In  France, 
658.  His  character  and  death,  561, 
562. 

Btuart,  Lord  James,  xii.  107,  114,  115, 
125, 183, 18  S  201,  212.  At  the  death- 
bed of  Mary  of  Guise,  255.  Cecil's 
opinion  of  him,  258.  Sent  to  invite 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, 882,  359.  Chosen  by  Mary  one 
Of  her  chief  advisers,  374.    Made  Lieu- 
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tenant  of  the  Border,  and  Earl  of  Muv 
ray,  887.  Punishes  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ly,  455.  And  Chatelar,  506.  Named 
as  commissioner  to  settle  the  succession, 
yiii.  107, 117.  CecU's  answer,  117, 118, 
162.  Endeayors  to  dissuade  Mary  firom 
marrying  Damley,  154.  Retires  to 
Lochleyen  Castle,  180.  In  arms,  196. 
Abandoned  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
200.  Escapes  into  J^land,  214,  216. 
Goes  to  London,  218.  Disowned  by  the 
Queen,  220,  224.  Advice  of  Throg- 
morton,  281,  289,  247,  249.  Intended 
attainder  of  him,  255.  Retuma  to 
Edinburgh,  267.  His  position,  802, 
876.  Endeavours  to  arrest  Balfour,  ix. 
26.  Refuses  Bothwell's  advances,  84. 
Leaves  Scotland,  86.  In  London,  87 
In  Paris,  103.  His  return  from  France, 
188.  His  conversation  with  de  Silva, 
185.  Opinions  of  English  statesmen 
about  him,  185,  186.  Advances  of 
France  to  him,  154.  His  interview  yrith 
the  Queen,  159.  -  Becomes  Regent,  162. 
Pacifies  Scotland,  168,  170,  197.  Ex- 
cellence of  his  government,  198.  Re- 
ceives the  Casket  letters,  200.  Breach 
with  MaitUnd,  202.  Defeats  the  Ham- 
iltons  at  Langside,  227.  Sends  trans- 
lations of  the  Casket  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth, 268.  Elizabeth's  letter  to  hhn, 
278.  Goes  to  York,  287,  288.  His 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
292.  His  reply  to  the  commissioners, 
298.  At  Westminster,  342.  Put  upon 
his  defence,  860.  Produces  the  Casket 
letters,  350.  Plot  to  murder  him  on 
his  return,  886.  Confronted  with  Her- 
riee  and  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  892.  His 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
at  Hampton  Court,  428.  The  convention 
at  Glasgow,  440.  His  difficulties,  658, 
566,  557.  Sends  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  Lochleven  Castle,  559.  His 
position  in 'Scotland,  579,  680.  Mur- 
dered, 586.  Review  of  his  career,  688, 
589.    His  fhneral,  x.  24,  26. 

Stuart,  Lord  John,  vii.  875. 

Stuart,  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  iv.  216. 
See  Lennox. 

Stuart,  Mary.     See  Mary  Stuart. 

Stuart,  Lord  Robert,  vii.  875.    A  fHend 
and  adviser  of  Lord  Damley,  viii.  182 
876;  xi.a06. 

Stukely,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  419, 420,  423.  In 
Ireland,  viii.  888.  His  piracies,  888, 
464.  His  acquaintance  with  O'Neil, 
884.  In  Spain,  x.  245,  524, 527.  His- 
tory of  him,  524.  His  intended  invasion 
of  Ireland,  629 ;  xi.  108, 168.  Falls  at 
Alcazar,  159,  227. 

Sturmius,  at  Calais,  iv.  416.  Betrays 
French  secrets,  419,  420. 

Succession,  English,  uncertainty  of  law 
of,  i.  107.  Terror  of  a  war  of,  112. 
Act  of,  U.  212,  216,  217.  Second  Great 
Act  of,  iv.  2Ki.    Edward  YI.'s  device 
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for,  T.  460, 462, 464.  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  successor  of  Elizabeth , 
Tii.  498.  Hale's  book  on  the  succession , 
Tiii.  81.  Anxiety  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, 174.  Discussions  in  Parliament, 
818.  Adamson 'shook,  829.  Results  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  ix. 
190,  413 ;  X.  184.  The  Bishop  of  Ross's 
book,  212.  Act  for  cutting  off  the 
Queen  of  Scots  from  the  succession, 
868. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of.     See  Brandon ;  Grey. 

Somptaary  laws  before  ttie  Reformadon, 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  ii.  822-824.  The  BUI 
of  1559,  Til.  54,  65,  68.  Speeches  in 
Parliament  respecting  it,  68.  Re-an- 
nexation of  supremacy  to  the  Crown, 
78,  79. 

Surleyboy.     See  McConnell. 

Surrey,  Lord.     See  Howard. 

Sussex,  Robert  Radcliffe,  Earl  of.  See 
Radcliffe,  Robert.     • 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  accompanies  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  Inremess,  vii.  457. 

Sweating  Sickness,  r.  380. 

TAILOR,  Dr.,  Bishop  Latimer's  chap- 
tain,  iii.  888. 

Tailor,  Richard,  r.  880. 

Talbot,  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his 
conduct  in  the  IMlgrimage  of  Grace,  iii. 
108-110.  Is  to  relieye  Pomfret,  181- 
184.  Occupies  the  line  of  the  Trent, 
160}  iv.  293;  r.  86,  228;  vi.  36,  42, 
119,  188,  224,  477.  Opposes  the  Su- 
premacy Bill,  vii.  68,  83. 

Talbot,  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
charge  of  Mary  Stuart,  ix.  488,  485, 
496,  632 ;  x.  208, 296.  Presides  at  Nor- 
folk's trial,  320,  323 ;  xi.  87-89.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  him  and  his  wife, 
93  note,  685.  Removed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  Stuart,  686;  xii.  47. 
Present  at  her  execution,  357. 

Talbot,  lx>rd,  son  of  the  preceding,  ix. 
472 ;  X.  187. 

Talbot,  Henry,  conveys  the  account  of 
Mary  Stuart's  death  to  Elizabeth,  xii. 
361,  365. 

Tarbes,  Bishop  of,  1.  114.  The  Pope's 
language  to  him,  243.  Sent  to  Henry 
VIII  ,  iii.  259. 

de  Tassia,  Baptista,  xi.  609,  644. 

Taverner,  Oxford  student,  ii.  55 ;  ir.  271. 

Tavlor  of  Hadley,  his  trial,  vi.  300. 

Taylor,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vi.  118, 
215. 

Taylor,  Rowland,  martyred,  vi.  805. 

Taxation,  statute  against  foreign,  ii.  18. 

Teligny,  son-in-law  of  Coligny,  x.  400, 
406.     Stabbed,  406. 

Tempest  family,  of  Durham,  iii.  145. 

Tempest,  Nicholas,  hanged,  iii.  206.        ^ 

Terceira,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi. 
528. 

Teronenne,  the  lists  of,  iv  255. 
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Testwood,  Itobert,  burnt,  iv.  275 

Thames,  pirates  on  the,  yiii.  464 

Thanet,  iv.  863. 

Theology  contrasted  with  the  rdlgioB  of 
Chfist,  ix.  808-826. 

Thirlby,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Westminstsir, 
and  afterwards  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  ir. 
408.  His  letter  to  Paget  on  Norfolk  and 
Surrey,  478 ;  v.  258,  448 ;  vi.  116.  At 
Oxford,  881,483, 484.  At  Cambray,  viL 
61 ,  83.  Refuses  the  oath  of  supremaoj, 
92. 

Thomas,  Dean,  i.  281. 

Thomas,  William,  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
paper  of,  on  state  afbirs,  v.  289 ;  vi.  172. 
Death  at  Tyburn,  186. 

Thomond,  Earl  of,  x.  507,  518  ;  xi.  207. 

Thornton,  Sir  Lancelot,  iU.  409. 

Thornton,  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
viU.  288. 

Throgmorton,  Francis,  his  career,  zL 
642-645.    Executed,  xii.  29. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  George,  i.  267 ;  quoted, 
884,  888;  iii.  214.  Witness  against 
Cromwell,  458.  Trial  and  evidence  of, 
iv.  504-548. 

Throgmorton,  Michael,  brother  of  iba 
above,  with  Pole,  iii.  218.  Cromwell's 
letter  to,  214-218 ;  iv.  508. 

Throgmorton,  "  Long  John,"  conspires, 
vi.  409.  Arrested,  412.  Torture  ana 
constancy,  414.    His  death,  415. 

Throgmorton-  Sir  Nicholas,  vi.  144, 146, 
185, 211, 212 ;  vii.  20O.  Connected  with 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  210,  244. 
His  protest  a^nst  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley. 304,  318.  Taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  486.  Detained  on  his 
parole,  viii.  61,  63-67.  Sent  to  Scot- 
land, 152,  157,  158,  160,  230,  231 ;  ix. 
Ill,  121, 122.  At  Edinburgh,  128, 126, 
168.  Saves  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  xi. 
641. 

Tichboume,  Chidiock,  arrested,  xii.  274. 
His  trial,  285.    Executed,  290. 

Tilbury,  rendezvous  of  the  army  at,  xtt. 
480. 

TUney,  a  conspirator,  arrested,  xii.  274. 
Tried  and  executed,  285-290. 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  v.  30 ;  xi.  88. 

de  Toledo,  Antonio,  vi.  223. 

Toledo,  Don  Francisco,  xii.  504,508! 

Toleration,  iii.  332.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
views  of,  ix.  358. 

Tomkins,  vi.  809.  Martyr  at  Smithfield 
814. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act,  vii.  60. 

Topcliffe,  meeting  of  Catholics  at,  Ix. 
508. 

Torre,  John,  iv.  236  note. 

Torture  in  England,  viii.  896  note ;  xL 
851.    In  Dublin,  285. 

Toulouse,  the  Huguenots  defeated  at,  vii 
481. 

Tournon,  Cardinal,  i.  856 ;  iv.  285,  41tf 
420. 
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Toufii,  Huguenot  excesses  at,  tU.  402. 

Catholic  TictoTj  and  cruelties  at,  490. 
Towns,  decay  of,  in  the  16th  century,  1. 

17. 

Tracey,  his  dead  body  burnt  for  heresy, 

i.  322. 

Trade,  organisation  of,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, i.  65.  The  great  trading  companies 
of  London  at  tliat  period,  55.  Meaning 
of  their  institution.  56,  63.  Decline 
and  foil  of  trading  virtue,  65.  Foreign 
trade  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  viii.  440.  Lists  of  articles 
of  foreign  trade,  441  note, 

Traberon,  Bartholomew,  his  remarks  on 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  sermon,  iii. 
429.  On  the  disputation  on  the  Eu- 
charist, T.  143. 

Train  bands  in  St.  James's  Park,  yii.  199. 

Transnbstantiation,  r.  143. 

Treason,  new  Act  against,  ii.  825.  Its 
terrible  powers,  327.  Law  of  treason, 
T.  377 ;  vi.  116.  Bill  for  the  repression 
of  treasonable  practices,  xi.  2i69,  860. 
Its  influence  on  the  Catholics,  861-864. 

Tregonwell,  vi.  118. 

Treguse,  siege  of,  x.  417. 

Tremayue,  Edmund,  examines  Baily,  z. 
217.  Sent  by  CecU  to  Ireland,  604. 
His  report,  537,  558;  zi.  129.  Lands 
Drake's  plunder.  424. 

Tremayne,  Edward,  sent  into  Brittany  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yii.  207.  With  the 
English  army  in  Scotland,  219,  265. 
Killed  at  Havre,  523. 

Tremaynes,  the,  in  Dudley's  conspiracy. 
Their  services,  vii.  265  note. 

Trent,  Council  of.     See  Council. 

Treport.  attacked  by  the  English  fleet, 
iv.  401. 

Trevanion,  Sir  Hugh,  v.  92. 

Trollope,  his  account  of  Ireland,  zi.  267. 

Troyes,  peace  of,  viii.  68. 

Tucker,  Lazarus,  t.  156. 

Tulchan  bishops,  xi.  666. 

Tullibardine.  See  Murray  of  Tullibar- 
dine. 

Tunstal,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  i. 
842.  Bishop  of  London,  ii.  41,  51 ;  iii. 
55-57,  409,  436 ;  iy.  484 ;  v.  382.    Im- 

Srisoned,  368,  371.    Restored,  vi.  62, 
4, 151 .  Reflises  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

vii.  98. 
Turkey,  invasion  of,  i.  866. 
Turks,  their  victories,  iv.  148-151,  169, 

257,264;  vii.  243. 
Turner,    Captain,    on    the   defences   of 

Portsmouth,  vii.  60. 
Turner,  Dr.,  vii.  407.    His  papers,  407, 

411,  413. 
Turner,  Rowland,  a  priest,  x.  557. 
Tutbury  Castle,  the  Queen  of  Scots  at, 

ix.  439,485;  xii.  72. 
Tyldesley,  Mr.,  his  inquiries  into  the  state 

of  the  southern  and  western  counties, 

Tli.478. 
tjln,  Wat,  his  insurrection,  ii.  29. 
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Tyndal,  William    his  early  life,  U.  4a 

His  translation  of  the  Bible,  iii.  81, 82. 

He  is  burnt,  87. 
Tyrone,  the  Earl  of  Essex  in,  xi.  208. 
Tyrone,  Earl  of,  viU.  11.      See  O'Nell 

Con. 
Tyrrell,  Anthony,  the  Jesuit,  xi.  826. 
Tyrrell,  Margaret,  iii.  442. 
l^rnrell.  Admiral,  in  the  action  off  Sho]»> 

liam,  iy.  899. 
Tyrrells,  the,  iv.  888. 
Tyrwbit,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  the  rising  ia 

Lincolnshire,  iii.  104. 

UDAL,  Puritan  minister,  his  death  In 
prison,  xii.  574. 

Ulster,  invaded  by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  Till. 
416.  The  Earl  of  Essex  in,  x.  654 ;  zL 
195. 

Underbill,  the  "  Hot  QospeUer,"  r.  188, 
868.  His  story,  vi.  68,  65.  At  Maiy'V 
coronation,  105. 172. 

Uniformity,  v.  142-145.  Act  of,  vU.  88. 
Elizabeth  insists  on  the  observance  of 
it,  viii.  187.  Enforcement  of,  ix.  611- 
618. 

Universities,  the,  appealed  to  by  Henry 
yni.,  i.  249.  Replies  firom  that  of 
Paris,  258-256.  Of  Oxford,  262.  Of 
Cambridge,  265 ;  ii.  440 ;  v  254.  Learn- 
ing declines  at,  255. 

Uses,  Statute  of,  and  objections  to  it,  itt. 
91,  489. 

Usury,  Statateagainst,  v.  870. 

Uvedale,  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
racked,  vi.  409, 414. 

VAGRANT  ACT,  i.  82-84. 
Vagrants,    Act   for    making    tbMft 
slaves,  V.  75.    Repealed,  245. 
de  Valdez,  Don  Pedro,  commands  a  Span- 
ish fleet,  xi.  88,  89.    Captured  by  the 
English,  xii.  508. 
Valencia,  burnt  by  Ormond,  xi.245. 
de  Valle,  a  French  pirate,  iv.  158. 
Vane,  Sir  Ralph,  v.  845,  861.    Executed, 

867.  y 

Vannes,    Peter,   his    account    of   Loid 

Courtenay's  death,  vi.  422. 
de  Vargas,  Don  Juan,  xi.  187. 292. 
Vassy,  massacre  of,  vii.  400, 401. 
Vaucelles,  truce  of,  vi.  411. 
Vaughan,  Sir  Stephen,  his  mission  (o  the 

Elector  of  Saxe,  ii.  147. 
Vaughan,  Cdtbbert,  vi.  211. 
Vaux,  Lord,  i.  418. 
Vaux,  Lord,  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  zt 

856. 
Vavasoun,  the,  ix.  286. 
Vendosme,  M.  de,  invades  the  Low  Conn* 

tries,  iv.  164.    At  Landrecy,  266. 
Venlo,  iv.  263. 
Ventry  harbour,  xi.  244. 
Vernon,  Lord,  iii.  160. 
Vigo,  captured  by  Dralce,  xH.  165. 
Villegaignon,  French  admiral,  intadit 

Scotland,  r.  88-91;  yi.  144. 
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«•  YiUMnont,  M.,  in  SootUouL  Tffi.  241. 
lillenagv,  extinetkm  of,  in  England,  i. 

21. 
4e  Yillflrov,  M.,  sent  to  ihe  Scotch  lords, 

ix.l04. 
Je  Yirac,  M.,  x.  40, 175.   Taken  prisoner, 

178.    Liberated,  179. 
Vitelii,  Chapin,  Blarquis  of  Ohetona,  iz. 

610, 511, 545  548,  549.  Oflfors  to  under- 

take  the  murder  of  Elisabeth,  z.  252, 

256.    Before  Mons,  881. 

WADE,  ARMIGIL.  tU.  20  note. 
Wade,  Sir  WiUlam.sent  to  Madrid, 
zi.  656,  668.  To  the  Queen  of  Sooto  at 
Sheffield,  686.  To  demand  Morgan, 
jdL  97,  99.  How  treated  by  d'Aumale, 
w.  Searches  Mary  Stuart's  cabinet, 
276. 

WafBS,  compared  with  prices  of  food  in 
the  16th  century,  i.  29-86.  Ayeraee 
wages  of  artisans  and  labourers,  84,  w. 
Causes  of  the  prosperity  of  labour,  86. 
The  Wages  Act  of  Henry  Till.,  86. 
Wages  of  the  common  soldier  at  this 
time,  37  note.  Wages  in  1568,  vii.  608 
note. 

Waldegrave,  Sir  Edward,  ▼.886;  vi.  119, 
189, 189,  414,  476.  Sent  with  his  wife 
to  the  Tower,  vii.  846. 

Walloou  proTincea  submit  to  Spain,  zi. 
168. 

Walloon  weavers  established  in  Qlaston- 
bury  Abb^  and  the  monasteries,  ▼. 
282. 

Wallop,  Sir  John,  ambassador  to  Paris,  ii. 
198;  lit.  485.  Accused  of  treason,  iv. 
114, 115,  254.  His  account  of  Charles 
y.  at  Landrecy,  265. 

Wallop,  Sir  Henry,  in  temporary  com- 
mand in  Dublin,  xi.  288-  Endeavours 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  of  the  English, 
272. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  vi.  414. 

Walpole,  Henry,  his  conversion,  xi.  882. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  407.  His 
note  to  Cecil  on  the  Darnley  inquiry, 
iz.  340  note ;  x.  128.  Sent  to  France, 
123.  Ui»  anxiety  for  the  Queen's  mar- 
ria{;e  with  Anjou ,  138.  His  view  of  the 
situation  in  1571,  238,  319,  854-357. 
His  advice  as  to  the  stru^le  in  the 
Low  Countries,  381.  Present  at  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  418,  422. 
His  poverty,  xi.  21.  Sent  to  the  Low 
Countries,  127,  128.  Failure  of  his 
niission,  131, 163.  Ordered  out  of  the 
Queen's  presence,  179.  His  letters  to 
Randolph,  312.  Priests  in  his  pay, 
350,  354,  636.  Ambassador  to  France, 
451.  His  in.struction8,  452,  453.  His 
negotiations,  455.  His  letters  to  the 
Queen  and  liOrd  Burghley,  456,  457, 
459,  46(>.  Intercepts  Mary  Stuart's  let- 
tern,  569.  Sent  to  James  YI.,  628. 
i'ropo^^s  another  raid,  681.  Advises 
Elisabeth  to  unite  with  Frapee  against 


Spahij^.  27.  On  the  death  of  Alen- 
goat  ^'  Disapproves  of  EUnboth's 
policy,  88,  40,  44,  59.  His  letters  to 
Davison  and  Cecil,  89,  90, 159.  W«n 
served  by  his  spies,  224,  280, 264.  His 
spy  GifFord,  282.  Discovers  Babing- 
ton's  plot,  245.  Babington's  interview 
with  him,  271.  A  commissioner  on 
Mary's  trial,  801.  His  pecuniary  diffl- 
oulties,  884.  His  letter  to  Cecil  on  his 
treatment  bv  Elizabeth,  335.  Retires 
from  Court,  but  returns  at  Burghley's 
entreaty,  886.  His  purity  of  character 
and  poverty,  886,  837,  846,  642.  Hif 
death,  580. 

Wardens  of  Marches,  iv.  802. 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i. 
160,  229.  Summoned  before  the  King, 
286,  280.  Influenced  by  the  Nun  of 
Kent,  294.  806.  Protests  and  dies,  841. 
His  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  ii.  406. 

Warne,  martyred,  vi.  882. 

Wsurner,  Sir  Edmund,  his  examination  at 
Surrey's  trial,  iv.  468 ;  vi.  144-149. 

Warner,  Sir  Edward,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  vii.  881,  429,  494  note. 

Warwick,  Earl  of.  See  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Waterford  in  1667,  z.  481. 

Watson,  Dr.,  vi.  117.  Bishop  of  Line<^, 
484.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  vii.  78. 

Waterhonse,  Edward,  zi.  197.  His  ad- 
vice as  to  Irish  bishoprics,  216.  Al 
Essex's  bedside,  220. 

Waterford,  disturhanoes  at,  zi.  221. 

Watts,  Dr. ,  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  per* 
secuted,  ill.  410. 

Weavers,  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  con- 
cerning handloom,  i.  62,  63. 

Welsh,  vicar  of  Dr.  Thomas's,  Exeter, 
hanged  on  his  own  church  tower,  v. 
198. 

Wentworth,  Paul,  on  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, viii.  32t.  Moves  a  fost  and  a 
sermon  every  morning,  xi.  357. 

Wentworth,  Peter,  his  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, xi.  59.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  60. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  208;  v.  199, 
223  ;  vi.  189.  Receives  Pole  at  Calais 
256,279.  His  letters  to  Queen  Maiy, 
467,  460,  468.    Taken  prisoner,  466. 

Westminster  Abbey,  theological  contro- 
versy in,  vii.  75. 

Westminster,  see  of,  dissolved,  v.  268. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of.     See  Neville. 

Westmoreland,  Countess  of,  iii.  188. 

Weston,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  454.  Charged 
with  adultery  with  Anne  Boleyn,  &1. 
Found  guilty,  476.    Executed,  482. 

Weston,  Dr.  vi.  117, 168,  210,  215. 

Whalley,  v.  257,  345. 

Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  Warden  of  th« 
Western  Marches,  iv.  170.  At  Solway 
Moss,  182, 183. 

Wharton,  Lord,  vi.  30. 

Wheat,  average  prices  of,  before  the  Ref 
ormation,  i.  29. 
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Wluiby,  Abbot  of.  846. 

White,  Sir  John,  ii.  282. 

White,  Johiif  Bishop  of  Winehester,  at 
Bliiabeth'8  first  Parliament,  Til.  48. 
At  the  controTersy  at  Westmiiister,  77. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  78. 

White,  Warden  of  Winchester,  impris- 
oned, T.  276.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vi. 
849 

White,  Sir  Nicholas,  at  Dingle,  zi.  244. 
At  Ki Harney,  246. 

White,  Thomas,  tI.  410. 

White,  Rawlins,  a  Cardiff  fisherman,  mar- 
tyred, Ti.  822. 

Whitgift.  Master  of  Trinity  (afterwards 
Archbishop),  z.  116;  zli.  28, 40. 

Whiting,  Abbot  of  Glastonbory,  ex- 
ecuted, Hi.  892-897. 

Wicklow,  massacre  in,  z.  612-514.  Re- 
taliation of  the  Highlanders  of,  660. 
Defeat  of  the  English  in,  zi.  260, 251, 
269. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  eanses  of  the  depopulation 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL.  i.  88. 
The  fi&rms  again  subdiyided,  8d.  Ac- 
tion with  the  French  ofT,  iy.  889-895 ; 
Ti.  197.  Garrisoned  under  command 
of  Edward  Horsey,  vii.  168. 

Wilford,  Sir  James,  v.  86. 

\iniford,  Sir  Thomas,  z.  556.  His  ac- 
count of  Bssez's  fiulure  in  Ireland,  564. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Oswald,  iz.  510. 

Wilks,  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Hague,  zii.  208. 

Wilkyns,  Master,  success  and  diMipi>oint- 
ment  of,  ii.  78. 

Vniliam  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  at 
the  Peace  of  Cambray,  tU.  61.  Op- 
poses Spanish  policy  in  ttie  Netherlands, 
iz.  819.  His  flight  into  Germany,  822. 
Declares  war  ajcainst  Alya,  828.  Por- 
bidden  by  the  Emperor  to  raise  troops, 
824.  Enters  Bralmnt  with  an  army, 
824.  His  letter  to  Cecil  for  assist- 
ance, 888.  Money  sent  to  liim  fW>m 
England,  884.  His  ill  success,  858,  411. 
Collects  an  army  in  Germany,  z.  876, 
881.  His  march  towards  Mons,  881, 
894.  Takes  Ruremonde  and  Mechlin, 
894,416.  His  army  dissolTed,  425.  Re- 
tires into  Holland,  425.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  subscribed  in  London  for  him, 
440.  His  offers  to  England  and  France, 
zi.  28, 29.  Plots  to  kill  hhn,  88.  De- 
feat at  Mook  Heath,  36.  His  despoud- 
ency,  86,87.  Saves  Leyden, 48.  Threat- 
ened by  Elizabeth ,  54.  Darkest  moment 
in  his  fortune,  62.  Dutch  vessels  seized 
In  English  harbours,  62.  Contemplates 
emignition,  fj8.  Goes  to  Ghent,  76. 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  102.  Hif  'wt^r  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  109.  Assisted  by 
English  volunteers,  118.  Accepts  the 
Duke  of  Alenpon's  offsr,  124.  Envoys 
sent  by  Elizabeth,  127.  Left  by  Elisa- 
beth to  his  own  resources,  168.  Offers 
the  crown  of  the  Low  Countries  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Aleni^on,  488.    Plots  to  \ 
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■tnato  him,  580-696.     Askf  ftA  hdl 

662.    Assassfaiated,  829 ;  zii.  29. 
Williams,  Sir  John,  vi.  86.    Made  Loiti 

Williams  of  Tliame,  196, 279.    At  Bid* 

lev's  trial.  861,  882. 
Williams,  Star  Roger,  zii.  408. 
Williams,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  of  tha 

House  of  Commons,  ills  speeches  to 

Elisabeth.  tU.  491,  498. 618. 
Williams,  Thomas,  iv.  199. 
Willoughby.  Sir  Hugh,  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, viii.  489. 
Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  887. 
Willoughby,  Lord,  vi.  408.    In  Holland, 

xii.  409.     Captures  the  San   Matteo, 

606. 
Willoughbys,  the,  iv.  888. 
Wilson,  Dr.,  minister  to  the  Nethedands. 

zi.  108, 148, 147. 
Wiltshire,  Earl  of.    jSSeeBoleyn;  Panlat 
Winchester,  Marquis  of.    See  Paalet. 
Windermere,  scene  near,  iii.  222. 
Windham,  Captain,  his  voyage  of  dlt- 

eovery,  viii.  489. 
Windsor,  Lord,  t.  146 ;  vi.  189. 
Wine,  prices  of,  in  the  16th  century,  I. 

82.    Act   of  Henry  Till,  conoernmg 

the  sale  of,  60.    Imported  free  of  duty 

by  peers,  vU.  478. 
Wingfield,  Sir  Anthony,  r.  109, 286, 886. 
Wingfield,  Colonel,  at   Glenmalure,  ad 

Wingfield,  James,  in  Ulster,  viii.  24, 28. 

Wingham,  Captain,  zi.  88. 

Whistanley,  Sir  William,  iU.  404. 

Winter,  Admiral,  Sir  W.,  sent  to  Scotlani, 
vii.  178.  His  Instructions,  178,  174. 
Rides  out  a  storm  at  Lowestoft,  188. 
His  progress  to  the  Forth,  189.  De- 
stroys the  French  transports  on  the 
coast,  191.  His  answer  to  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Scotland,  198-  Occuptos 
Leith  Roads,  195.  Cecil's  character  of 
him,  267.  Extinguishes  the  fire  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  858;  Iz,  869.  Car- 
ries supplies  to  Cond6,  486.  Sent  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  zl.  62.  At  iba 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  240.  Retarns 
home,  262.  Ordered  back,  266.  At 
Smerwiok,  267. 

Winter,  Captain,  deserts  Drake,  zi.  402. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  r.  96. 

Wise,  George,  on  the  distnrbaaoei  In  Ir^ 
land,  z.  608. 

Wishart,  George,  iv.  296.  ffis  history, 
480.  Taken  by  Earl  Bothwell.  and  im* 
prisoned  in  the  Sea  Tower  of  St.  An- 
drew's, 482.    Burnt,  488. 

Wobum  Hobbee,  Abbot  of,  death  o^  iV 
i?- 

Wolaev,  Cardinal,  intended  reformation 
by,  i.  100,  126.  Made  legate,  106. 
Breaks  the  Spanish  Alliance,  126.  Let 
ter  of,  to  the  Pope,  126.  Schemes  o^ 
128.  Warns  the  Pope,  187.  Credit  of, 
declines ;  wishes  to  retire,  144.  Lettor 
to  »r  G.  Cassilis,  144.     IndignatloB 
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•gainst,  158,  167.  HIa  lUl,  100.  Be- 
t&es  to  Esher ;  giyea  up  the  seals,  194. 
OOmce  against  the  law,  278, 276.  Was 
Tiot  cruel,  U.  49.  Oonduet  of,  to  Prot- 
estants, 49.  Founds  Christ  Church, 
S4'    Persecutions,  76. 

Wolf,  V.  235. 

Wolstrop,  Sir  Oswald,  ix.  519. 

Wood,  account  of  Ireland  by.  t.  897. 

Woodhouse,  Sir  Wm.,  Vice-Admiral,  yi. 
466. 

Woodahawe,  Edward,  story  of,  xi.  44. 

Woodstock,  scene  in  church  of,  iii.  221. 
Elizabeth  at,  yiii.  299. 

Woollen  manufoctures,  state  of  the,  in 
the  16th  centu^,  i.  17. 

Worcester,  Lady  Chapel  at,  iii.  222. 

Worcester,  Lord.     See  Somerset. 

Worms,  Diet  of,  opened,  iv.  880. 

Wotton,  Edward,  demands  Arran's  arrest, 
zli.  121.  His  life  in  danger,  128-125. 
His  difficulties,  125.    Recalled,  127. 

Wotton,  Dr.,  sent  to  arrange  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves,  iii.  401. 
Quoted,  ir.  257,  259,  289,  290,  806. 
Diplomacy  with  Charles  V.,  816,  820, 
824,  829,  848,  872,  874,  411;  v.  220. 
Bent  to  Brussels,  814,  820.  Conyersa- 
tlon  of,  with  Charles  V.  821 ;  yi.  134, 
1^,  195.  Discoyers  Dudley's  conspir- 
acy, 412.  Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Petre  on 
a  second  conspiracy,  419.  On  the  Eng- 
lish reftigees,  424.  Discoyers  a  design 
on  Calais,  427.  At  Cercamp.  484 ;  yii'. 
82.  Goes  with  the  Bishop  of  Arras  to 
Brussels,  82.  At  the  Congress  of  Cam- 
bray,  61.  His  remark  on  Philip's  con- 
duct, 222.  And  on  the  peril  of  a 
Spanish  army  in  Scotland,  224.  On  a 
eommission  to  end  the  war  in  Scot- 
laud,  246.  At  the  conference  at  Bruges, 
yiii.  478. 

M  recking  first  heard  of  in  Sussex,  y.  258. 

Wriothesley,  Sir  Thomas,  resident  at 
Brussels,  his  interyiew  with  the  Duchess 
of  Milan  about  Henry  VIH.,  iii.  256, 
281,  283,  317.  His  advice  at  quarter 
sessions  in  Hampshire,  389.  Hints  at 
the  diyorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  444.  Is 
Lord  Chancellor,  iv.  452.  His  barbarity 
to  Anne  Ascue,  458-460.  Made  Earl  of 
Southampton,  v.  23.  Deprived  of  the 
seals,  24,  25, 146, 238.    His  death,  243. 

Iffiothesley,  Henry,  Earl  of  Southamp- 


ZUT 

ton,  ix.  417.  Attempts  to  eMapealnwid, 
686.  His  house  watched,  x.  70.  Jkx* 
rested,  71.  Liberated,  75.  Joins  a  imw 
conspiracy,  187.  Arrested,  296.  Par- 
doned, but  again  compromised,  xi.  91. 

Wroth,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  Ireland,  yiii.  55, 56. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  his  learning  and  ao> 
complishments,  i.  177.     His  mission  to 
Spain,  iii.  253.    His  character  of  Bon- 
ner, 262.    Arrests  Brancetor  in  Paris 
416.    Audience  with  Charles  Y.,  417 
481 .    Accused  of  treason  by  Bonner,  iy 
114.    Released,  115. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  the  aboye,  yf. 
144.  At  Allingham  Castle,  149,  152. 
Rebels,  152, 156, 160.  Reaches  South- 
wark  and  finds  London  Bridge  broken, 
167, 170.  Delays  at  Brentford,  144. 176. 
Is  taken,  177.  Compromises  Elizabeth, 
186.  Tried,  198,  199, 209.  Executed, 
210.  His  fellow  conspirators  released, 
2U 

Wycherley,  William,  inyoker  of  spirits,  y. 
161. 

Wyckliffe,  John,  his  early  life,  il.  26. 

Wymondham,  gathering  of  the  commons 
at,  y.  194. 

Wyndham,  Captain,  y.  86. 

Wyseman,  Thomas,  his  crimes,  1. 188. 

YAXLEE,  FRANCIS,  yii.  897 ;  yiU.  198. 
Arrested,  yii.  897.    In  the  service 

of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  yiii.  199.    Sent 

to  Spain,  199.    Results  of  his  mission 

288-286.    Drowned,  288. 
York,  Archbishop  of.     See  Heath. 
York  Cathedral  plate  issued  in  base  coin 

y.  79. 
Yorke,  master  of  the  mint,  y.  265,  846. 
Yorke,  Rowland,  deliyers  up  the  Zutphen 

forts,  xii.  348. 
Yorkshire,  character  of  the  gentry  of,  lU. 

95.    Rising  in,  121.    See  Pilgrimage  of 

Grace.    Disturbance  in,  y.  206. 
Toughal  sacked  and  burnt,  xi.  287, 271. 
Young,  vi.  117. 

ZIERICHSEE,  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
xi.  78. 
Zouch,  Colonel,  killed  Sir  John  of  Des* 

mond,xi.  270. 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  xii.  211,  212.    Tbt 
forts  of,  deliyered  up  by  TorlM,  ' 
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